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PREFACE 

Quoting  from  the  preface  to  the  first  edition :  "  This  book 
is  intended  for  those  who  are  beginning  the  subject.  For  this 
reason,  special  care  has  been  taken  to  select  for  treatment  such 
compounds  as  best  serve  to  make  clear  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. General  relations  as  illustrated  by  special  cases  are  dis- 
cussed rather  more  fully  than  is  customary  in  books  of  the  same 
size;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  compounds  taken 
up  is  smaller  than  usual.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  avoid 
dogmatism,  and  to  lead  the  student,  through  a  careful  study  of 
the  facts,  to  see  for  himself  the  reasons  for  adopting  the  preva- 
lent views  in  r^;ard  to  the  structure  of  the  compounds  of  carbon. 
Whenever  a  new  formula  is  presented,  the  reasons  for  using  it 
are  given  so  that  it  may  afterward  be  used  intelligently.  It  is 
believed  that  the  book  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  students  of 
chemistry,  whether  they  intend  to  follow  the  pure  science,  or 
to  deal  with  it  in  its  applications  to  the  arts,  medicine,  etc.  It 
b  difficult  to  see  how,  without  some  such  general  introductory 
study,  the  technical  chemist  and  the  student  of  medicine  can 
comprehend  what  is  usually  put  before  them  under  the  heads 
of  'Applied  Organic  Chemistry'  and  'Medical  Chemistry.'" 

These  words  apply  to  the  present  edition.  For  some  time  I 
have  been  aware  that  the  book  needed  a  thorough  overhauling, 
but  one  thing  and  another  prevented  me  from  undertaking  the 
work.  Finally,  I  decided  to  ask  Dr.  W.  R.  Orndorff  of  Cornell 
University  to  join  me.  He  consented,  and  the  many  additions 
and  corrections  that  have  been  made  are  largely  due  to  him, 
I  have  great  confidence  in  his  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  and 
I  am  sure  that  these  qualities  will  be  evident  to  those  who  may 
examine  and  use  this  new  edition. 

Organic  chemistry  has  come  very  much  to  the  front  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  for  one  who  studied 
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the  subject  at  the  time  the  book  was  written  a  hundred  study  it 
now.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  early  stages  of  their  study,  and 
I  have  had  them  prindpally  in  mind.  At  the  same  time  a  good 
deal  of  new  material  has  be«i  introduced  which  will,  I  believe, 
be  helpful  to  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  first  stage. 

I  make  no  apology  and  offer  no  explanation.  I  do  not  see 
bow  any  one  can  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject 
without  learning  about  compounds  and  a  good  many  of  them. 
The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  is  much  facilitated  by  a  study 
of  the  structure  of  the  compounds.  Organic  chemistry  is  to  a 
large  extent  structural  chemistry.  Without  this  aid  the  sub- 
ject would  be  confusion  worse  confounded.  Structural  formulas 
play  somewhat  the  same  part  as  mathematics  in  some  related 
subjects.  We  do  not,  however,  need  to  be  told  that  they  are 
not  the  end.  Properly  used  they  reveal  the  inner  nature  of  the 
things  they  represent,  and  they  are  therefore  of  great  value. 

One  change  has  been  made  that  will  be  noted  at  once.  The 
descriptions  of  laboratory  experiments  have  been  omitted, 
I  am  informed  that  in  most  laboratories  special  manuals  de- 
signed for  that  purpose  have  come  into  use,  and  it  is  clear  there- 
fore that  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  this  matter  in  the  book. 
Professor  OrndorS  long  ago  prepared  such  a  laboratory  manual 
and  a  new  edition  will  appear  at  about  the  same  time  as  this 
book. 

Cross  references  abound  throughout  the  text  and  appear  in 
parenthesis  in  heavy-faced  type. 

Ira  Remsen. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  THE 
COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON 


mTRODDCTIOH 

In  studying  the  compounds  of  carbon,  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  their  large  number,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
undergo  change  when  subjected  to  various  influences.  Mainly 
on  account  of  the  laFgP  .pumber  (200,000),  though  partly  on  ac- 
count of  jeculianties  in  their  chemical  conduct,  it  is  cuStomaiy 
to  treat^of_these_cginpourid3_by-themselves.  At  first,  Chem- 
istry was  divided  into  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry,  as  it 
was  believed  that  there  were  fundamental  differences  between 
the  compounds  included  under  the  two  heads.  Those  com- 
pounds which  form  the  mineral  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  were 
treated  under  the  first  head,  while  those  which  were  found  ready 
formed  in  the  organs  of  plants  or  animals  were  the  subject  of 
organic  chemistry.  It  was  believed  that,  as  the  organic  com- 
pounds are  elaborated  under  the  influence  of  the  life  process, 
there  must  be  something  about  them  which  distinguishes  tEem 
from  the  inorganic  compounds  in  whose  formation  the  life  pro- 
cess has  no  part.  Gradually,  however,  this  idea  has  been  aban- 
doned ;  for,  one  by  one,  many  of  the  compounds  which  are  found 
in  plants  and  animals  have  been  made  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  without  the  aid  of  the  life  process.  The  first  instance 
of  the  artificial  preparation  of  an  organic  compound  was  that 
of  urea,  a  constituent  of  the  urine.  This  substance  was 
obtained   by  Wohler  in  1S28  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
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ammonia  on  lead  cyanate  (then  considered  to  be  an  inorganic 
compound,asitwasmade  in  the  laboratory).  Up  to  the  time  of 
Wfihler's  discovery,  the  formation  of  urea,  hke  that  of  other 
organic  compounds,  was  thought  to  be  necessarily  connected 
with  the  life  process ;  but  it  was  thus  shown  that  urea  could 
be  formed  without  the  intervention  of  life.  Afterward,  it  was 
shown  that  potassium  cyanide  can  be  made  by  passing  nkrogen 
,  over  a  heated  mixture  of  carbon  and  potassium  carbonate ;  and, 
as  potassium  cyanate  can  be  made  from  the  cyanide  by  oxida- 
tion, and  is  easily  converted  into  lead  cyanate,  it  follows  that 
urea  can  be  made  from  the  elements.  Finally,  in  1853,  Berthe- 
lot  succeeded  In  effecting  the  synthesis  of  the  fats.  Since  that 
time,  every  year  has  witnessed  the  artificial  preparation,  by 
purely  chemical  means,  of  compounds  of  carbon  which  are  found 
in  the  organs  of  plants  and  animals. 

It  hence  appears  that  the  formation  of  the  compounds  of  car- 
bon is.  not  dependent  upon  the  life  process ;  that  they  are  simply 
chemical  compounds  governed  by  the  same  kws  that  govern 
other  chemical  compounds ;  and  the  name.  Organic  Chemistry, 
signifying,  as  it  does,  that  the  compounds  included  under  it 
are  necessarily  related  to  the  organism,  is  misleading.  Organic 
rhemistrv  is  nothing  but  the  Chemistry  of  the  Compounds  of  Car- 
bon. Itis  not  a  science  independent  of  inorganic  chemistry, 
but  IS  just  as  much  a  part  of  chemistry  as  the  chemistry  of  the 
compounds  of  sodium,  or  of  the  compounds  of  alicon,  etc. 

The  name  Chemistry  of  the  Compounds  of  Carbon  has  been 
objected  to  as  being  too  broad.  Strictly  speaking,  this  tide 
includes  the  carbonates,  and  it  is  customary  to  treat  of  these 
widely  distributed  substances  under  the  head  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Most  books  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  also  deal  with 
some  of  the  simpler  compounds  of  carbon,  such  as  the  oxides, 
cyanogen,  marsh  gas,  etc.,  because  they  are  of  such  common 
occurrence  and  so  important  that  it  is  essential  that  the  student 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sources  of  Organic  Compounds.  —  Many  organic  compounds 
are  obtained  from  plants  and  aniraais.  Thus,  sugar  from  the 
si^r  cqpe,  the  sugar  beet,  or  the  maple  tree;  starch  from 
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Indian  com  or  the  potato ;  sugar  of  milk,  casein,  and  fat  from 
ndlk ;  albumin  from  the  egp ;  urea,  uiic  acid,  and  hippuric  add 
V        from  the  urine;    tartaric  add  from  grapes ;    citric  add  from 
■   ■-_    lemons  and  sj^pe  fruit;   malic  add  from  apples;   gallic  add 
•  ^     an3~tannin  from  nut  galls;   caSein  from  cpftee.OLtea;   theo- 
X.        bromine  from  cocoa ;  and  cellulose  from  wood  or  cotton.    The 
•  ■'-■    alkaloids  are  obtained  from  glautSj  quinine  from  dnchona  bark ; 
•n*^     strychnine  from  nux  vomica;  morphine  from  the  poppy;  and 
nicotine  from  tobacco.    Various  cojuleiDus  trees,  such  as  the 
pine,  yield  turpentine  and,  when  this  is  distilled,  it  gives  the 
volatile  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  residue  called  rosin.     The  essen- 
tial  oils  also  furnish  a  large  number  of  important  substances. 
Thus,  the  oil  of  doves  contains  eugenol ;   the  oil  of  anise  seed, 
anethol ;  the  oil  of  sassafras,  safrol ;  and  the  oil  of  eucalyptus, 
eucalyptoL     Gum  camphor,  used  in  such  large  quantities  in 
making  celluloid,  is  obtained  from  the  cjtmphor  tree  {Laurus 
campkora),  which  is  now  being  successfully  grown  in  Florida. 
Rubber  or  caoutchouc,  of  such  great  imp(Wtance  nowadays,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ra^^er^ti^lHevea  brimUensis),  indigenous  to 
Brazil,  and  from  the  same  tree,  cultivated  on  large  plantations  in 
Ceylon  and  other  tropical  countries.    TiiEJatajie^ljtaijiedfrom 
both  animal  and  vegetable  sources.   The  solid  fats,  called  tallows, 
^  i  from  be^aiid  muttonTalJ  lard  from  hog  fat ;  cotton  seed  oil  from 
O '    cotton  seed ;  oUve  oil  from  olives ;  and  linseed  oil  from  flax  seed. 
'  Many  oi^anic  compounds  are  obtained  by  fermentation. 

Thus  the  fermentation  of  sugar  solutions  by  yeast  gives  alco- 
hols.    When  alcoholic  solutions,  such  as  cider  or  wine,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  they  ferment  and  become  vinegar,  owing  to 
the  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  add,  by  the  action  of 
the  bacterium  aceti.    Milk  exposed   to  the  air  becomes  sour 
'Miecause  of  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic 
■  ■^  add  by  the  lactic  add  ferment.    Another  form  of  lactic  add 
.^'     occurs  in  flesh  and  hence  is  called  sarcolactic  add. 
'■  A  great  many  organic  compounds  are  now  obtained  from  the 

\  by-products  of  some  chemical  industry,  and  the  utilization  of 
these  bv-products  (formerly  thrown  away  or  burned  as  fuel) 
has  become  an  important  source  of  wealth.     Wood  is  distilled 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  charcoal  (for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder  and  as  a  luei)  and  formerly  the  volatile  products 
were  lost,  ^hey  are  now  condensed  and  from  the  distillate 
wood  alcohol,  acetone,  and  acetic  acid  are  obtained.  Bituminous 
coal  is  dbtilled  in  closed  retorts  for  the  purpose  of  making  coal 
gas  for  illuminating  purposes.  One  of  the  by-products  is_coal 
t|ir.  From  this  more  organic  substapces  are  now  made  than 
are  obtained  from  all  other  sources  combined.  Dyes,  perfumes, 
flavoring  essences,  antiseptics,  medicinal  remedies  and  the 
modern  high  explosives,  such  as  picric  add  and  TNT,  are  some 
of  the  organic  compounds  obtained  from  this  source  and  hence 
called  coal  tar  products.  In  the  coking  of  coal  to  make  coke, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  the  volatile  products, 
formerly  burned,  are  now  recovered  and  converted  into  valuable 
organic  compounds.  Indeed,  many  of  the  coal  tar  products 
are  not  now  made  from  coal  tar,  but  from  the  by-products  of 
the  coking  ovens.  Petroleum  consists  almost  entirely  of  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  from  it  by  distillation  are 
obtained  gasolene,  kerosene,  vaseline,  paraffin  wax,  and  the 
lubricating  oils.  Bones  are  distilled  for  the  purpose  of  making 
boneblack  or  ivory  black  used  as  a  pigment.  The  volatile 
products  when  condensed  are  known  as  bone  oil,  from  which 
are  obtained  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds  containing, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  and  having  basic  properties 
like  ammonia.  Certain  of  these  basic  compounds,  found  in 
bone  oil  and  also  in  coal  tar,  have  been  obtained  from  some  of 
the  alkaloids,  and  some  of  the  alkaloids  have  already  been  made 
from  these  constituents  of  bone  oil.  From  the  compwunda 
obtained  from  the  above  sources  most  of  the  organic  compounds 
are  now  made  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  factory.  / 

PurificatiOD  of,  organic  compounds.  —  Before  the  natural 
compounds  of  carbon  can  be  studied  chemically,  they  must 
be  freed  from  fore^  substances ;  and  before  the  constituents 
of  the  comple'x  mixtures,  petroleum,  coal  tar,  and  bone  oil 
can  be  studied,  they  must  be  separated  and  purified.  The 
processes  of  separation  and  purification  are,  in  many  cases, 
extremely  difficult.    If  the  substance  is  a  solid,  different  methods 
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may  be  used,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance.  Crys- 
tallization is  more  frequently  made  use  of  than  any  other  pro-'^  '■ '  ' 
cess.  This  is  well  illustrated,  on  the  large  scale,  in  the  refining 
of  sugar,  which  consists,  essentially,  in  dissolving  the  raw  sugar 
in  water,  filtering  through  bone  black,  which  absorbs  coloring 
matter,  and  then  evaporating  down  to  crystallization.  When 
two  or  more  substances  are  found  together,  they  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  separated  by  what  is  called  fractional  crystallization. 
This  consists  in  evaporating  the  solution  until,  on  cooUi^,  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  substance  is  deposited.  This 
deposit  is  filtered  off,  and  the  solution  further  evaporated,  when 
a  second  deposit  is  obtained,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  suc- 
cessive deposits  thus  obtained  are  then  recrystallized,  each 
separately,  until,  finally,  some  ot  the  deposits  are  found  to 
be  homogeneous. 

The  chief  solvents  used  are  water,  alcohol,  ether,  petroleum 
ether,  benzene,  and  carbon  bisulphide,  alcohol  being  the  one 
most  generally  applicable.  '    2\' 

In  the  case  of  liquids,  the  process  of  distillation  is  used.  The 
forms  of  apparatus  and  mode  of  procedure  are  described  in 
various  laboratory  manuals,'  and  the  subject  of  distillation  is 
treated  fully  in  a  recent  book  to  which  reference  is  here  made.* 

For  the  separation  of  liquids  of  different  boiling  points,  the 
process  of  fractional  or  partial  distillation  is  much  used.  When  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  liquids  of  different  boiling  points  is  boiled, 
it  will  be  noticed  generally  that  the  boiling  point  gradually  rises 
from  that  of  the  lowest  boiling  substance  to  that  of  the  highest. 
Thus,  ordinary  alcohol  boils  at  78°,  and  water  at  100°.  If  the 
two  are  mixed  and  the  mixture  distilled,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  begins  to  boil  at  78°,  but  that  very  little  passes  over  at  this 
temperature.  Gradually,  as  the  distillation  proceeds,  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  becomes  higher 
and  higher,  until  at  last  100°  is  reached,  when  all  distils 
over.    Now  the  distillates  obtained  at  the  different  tempera- 

'^  Laboratory  Manual  of  Organic  CAemislry,  by  W.  R.  Omdorfl  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.). 
*DisUBiitioH:  PriiuipUs  and  Processes,  hy  Sidney  Yaaag  (yiacaaUaii). 
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tures  differ  from  each  other  in  composition.  Those  obtained 
at  the  lower  temperatures  are  richer  in  alcohol  than  those  ob- 
tained at  the  higher  temperatures,  but  none  of  them  contains 
pure  alcohol  or  pure  water.  In  order  to  separate  the  two,  there- 
fore, we  must  proceed  as  follows :  A  number  of  clean,  dry  flasks 
are  prepared  for  collecting  the  distillates.  The  boiling  is  begun, 
and  the  point  at  which  the  first  drop  of  the  distillate  appears 
in  the  receiver  is  noted.  That  which  passes  over  while  the 
mercury  rises  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees  (3,  5,  w  10, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  mixture)  is  collected  in  the 
first  flask.  The  receiver  is  then  changed,  without  interruption 
of  the  boiling,  and  that  which  passes  over  while  the  mercury 
rises  through  another  interval  equal  to  the  first  is  dollected  in 
the  second  flask.  The  receiver  is  again  changed,  and  a  third 
distillate  collected;  and  so  on,  until  the  liquid  has  all  been  dis- 
tiUed  over.  It  has  thus  been  separated  into  a  number  of  frac- 
tions, each  of  which  has  passed  over  at  a  different  temperature. 
In  the  case  of  alcohol  and  water,  for  example,  we  might  have 
collected  distillates  from  78°  to  83°,  from  83°  to  88°,  from  88° 
to  93°,  from  93°  to  98°,  from  98°  to  100°.  Now  a  clean  dis- 
tilling flask  is  taken,  and  into  this  the  first  fraction  is  poured. 
This  is  distilled  until  the  thermometer  marks  the  upper  limit 
of  the  original  first  fraction  {83°),  the  new  distillate  being  col- 
lected in  the  flask  which  contained  the  first  fraction.  When 
this  upper  limit  is  reached,  the  boDing  is  stopped.  Some  of 
the  liquid  is  left  in  the  distiUing  flask.  That  is  to  say,  assum- 
ing that  in  the  first  distillation  the  first  fraction  was  collected 
between  78°  and  83°,  on  boiling  this  fraction  the  second  time 
it  will  not  all  come  over  between  these  points;  when  83°  is 
reached  some  will  be  left  in  the  flask.  The  second  fraction  is 
now  poured  into  the  distilling  flask  through  a  funnel  tube,  and 
the  boiling  is  again  started.  Of  the  second  fraction,  a  portion 
will  pass  over  below  the  point  at  which  it  began  to  boil  (83°) 
when  first  distilled.  Collect  in  the  proper  flask,  and  continue 
the  boiling  until  the  thermometer  marks  the  highest  point  of 
the  fraction  last  introduced,  changing  the  receiver  whenever 
the  indications  of  the  thermometer  require  it.    Now  stop  the 
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boiling,  and  pour  in  fraction  No.  3,  and  so  on  until  all  the  frac- 
tions have  been  subjected  to  a  second  distillation.  On  examin- 
ing the  new  fractions,  it  will  be  found  that  the  liquid  tends  to 
accumulate  in  the  neighborhood  of  certain  points  corresponding 
to  the  boiling  points  of  the  constituents  of  the  mixture.  The 
distilling  flask  is  now  cleaned,  and  the  whole  process  repeated. 
A  further  separation  is  thus  effected.  By  continuing  the  dis- 
tillation in  this  way,  pure  substances  can,  in  many  cases,  even- 
tually be  obtained.  In  many  cases  perfect  separation  cannot 
be  effected  by  means  of  fractional  distillation ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  alcohol  and  water.  But  still  it  is  valuable,  even 
in  such  cases,  as  it  makes  it  possible  to  purify  the  substances, 
at  least  partially. 

Various  devices  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  process  of  fractional  distillation  more  rapid  and 
more  efficacious.  One  of  these  that  has  been  extensively  used 
with  good  results  is  the  Hempel  distilling  tube.  This  is  "  a  wide 
vertical  tube,  filled  with  glass  beads  of  special  construction,  and 
constricted  below  to  prevent  the  beads  fajling  out.  A  short, 
narrower,  vertical  tube  with  side  delivery  tube  is  fitted  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  cork  into  the  wide  tube." '  The  wide  vertical 
tube  is  fitted  into  the  stopper  of  the  distilling  fiask. 

The  best  examples  of  distillation  carried  on  on  the  large 
scale  are  those  of  alcohol  and  petroleum.  Probably  the  best 
example  of  fractional  distillation  is  that  of  the  hght  oil  obtained 
from  coal  tar.  This  process  is  carried  on  in  the  so-called 
"  column  stills,"  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  Some  of 
them  are  very  efficient.' 

Determination  of  the  boiling  point. — In  dealing  with  liquids, 
it  often  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  are  pure  or 
not.  The  first  and  most  important  physical  property  utilized 
for  this  purpose  is  the  boiling  temperature,  commonly  called 
the  boiling  paint.  This  is  determined  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
used  for  distilling,  such  as  is  described  above.  The  temperature 
noted  on  the  thermometer  when  the  liquid  is  boiling  is  the  boil- 
ing point.    When  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  point  observed 

■See  DislUiatitm:  Principles  andProcessa, by  Sidney  Yaixag  (Macmilkn' . 
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directly  must  be  corrected,  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of 
the  glass  and  the  cooling  of  that  part  of  the  column  of  mercury 
which  is  not  in  the  vapor.  Full  directions  for  making  these 
corrections  can  be  found  in  larger  books.  A  pure,  ch^ical 
compound  always  has  a  constMit,bfliliBg.BQ^t  under  the  same 
barometric  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  a  constant  boiliDg 
point  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  pure  compound.' 

Determination  of  the  melting  point.^  —  Just  as  the  boil- 
ing point  is  a  very  characteristic  property  of  liquids,  so  the 
melting  point  is  an  equally  characteristic  property  of  many 
solid  substances.  If  a  suhstaocs  begins  to  melt  at  a  certain 
temperature,  and  does  not  melt  completely  at  that  temperature^ 
it  is,  in  all  jrnhahi^it^impurp..  By  means  of  the  melting  point 
minute  quantities  of  impurities,  which  might  readily  escape 
detection  by  other  means,  are  often  found.  In  dealing  with 
the  compounds  of  carbon,  determinations  of  melting  points 
are  very  frequently  made.  A  pure  chemical  compound  has 
a  constant  melting  point.  The  determination  is  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Small  tubes  are  prepared  by  heating  a  piece  of  ordinary 
soft  glass  tubing  of  4°"  to  g"°"  diameter,  and  drawing  it  out. 
If  the  parts  are  drawn  apart  about  la™  to  15™,  two  small 
tubes  may  be  made  from  the  narrowed  portion  by  melting 
together  in  the  middle,  and  then  filing  off  each  piece  where  it 
begins  to  grow  wider  near  the  large  tube.  These  small  tubes 
must  have  thin  walls,  and  be  of  such  internal  diameter  that  an 
ordinary  pin  can  be  introduced  into  them.  A  smaU  quantity 
of  the  substance  to  be  tested  is  placed  in  one  of  the  tubes,  enough 
to  make  a  minute  column  of  about  5°"  in  height.  The  tube 
containing  the  substance  is  fastened  to  a  thermometer  by  means 
of  a  small  rubber  band  or  by  fine  platinum  wire.  The  band  is 
placed  near  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube,  containing  the  substance,  is  placed  against  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer.     The  thermometer  bulb  is  now  immersed 

'  See  Disliltalion :  Principles  and  Processes ,  by  Sidney  Young  (Macmillan). 

'  For  details  in  determining  melting  points  and  boiling  points,  see 
A  Method  for  the  Identification  of  Pure  Organic  Compounds,  by  I.  P. 
Mulliken. 


in  a  tube  containing  pure  sulphuric  acid.    The  sulphuric  acid 
is  gently  h^ted  by  a  small  flame  until  the  substance  melts. 

A  convenient  form  of   apparatus  for  determining   melting 
points  is  the  Thiele  tube  modijied  by  Dennis.' 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  if  a  substance  has  a  sharp 
melting  point,  it  is  pure.  It  may  be  a  eutectic  mixture  which 
has  a  constant  melting  point.  In  order  to  avoid  this  error, 
the  substance  should  be  crystallized  from  a  number  of  different 
solvents,  using  solvents  as  unlike  each  other  as  possible.  If 
the  melting  point  remains  constant  from  all  these  solvents,  it 
is  practically  certain  that  the  substance  is  pure,  for  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  two  components  of  a  eutectic  mixture  would 
have  the  same  solubility  in  all  the  solvents.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  one  mixture  would  crystallize  from  one  solvent  and 
another  from  another  solvent,  that  is,  that  the  melting  point 
would  change  with  the  solvent.  If  a  substance  has  a^onstant 
boiling  point  and  also  a  ^aliaip-aild  definite  meltingjxunt,  there  .. 
b  no  doubt  that  it  jb  purp 

Analyms.  —  Having  purified_the^  compounds,  the  next  step 
is  tnHpti>rminf!  th^ir  composition.  A  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  compounds  ordinarily  met  with  consist  of  car- 
bon and  lii^ogen  only;  the  largest  number  consist  of  these 
two  elements  together  with  oxygen ;  many  contain  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  But,  in  the  derivatives  of  the 
fundamental  compounds,  all  other  elements  may  occur.  Thus 
the  hydrogen  may  be  partly  or  wholly  replaced  by  chlorine, 
brojiuRe,  OTJadiae,  as  in  the  so-called  substitution  products ; 
and  any  metal  may  occur  in  the  salts  of  the  acids  of  carbon. 
TTie  estimation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  b  the  principal 
problem  m  the  analysb  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  This  b 
effected  by  what  b  known  as  the  combustion  process.  A  known  tt  ^ 
weight  of  the  substance  is  completely  bum'eff  in  oxygen,  the  ;,  q 
carbon  being  thus  converted  into  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  hydro-  ■■.  ..  , 
gen  into  water.  These  two  products  are  collected,  the  water 
in  a  tube  containing  sulphuric  acid,  the  carbon  dioxide  in  a 

'  See  L.  M.  Dennis,  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Enginttring  Cliemislry, 

Vol.  13,  p.  366. 
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solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  weighed.  From  the 
weights  of  the  products  the  we^hts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
and  the  percentages  are  calculated.  The  percentages  are 
added  together  and  the  sum  subtracted  from  loo.  The  differ- 
ence is  the  percentage  of  oxygen,  provided  the  substance  con- 
tains only  these  elements. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the  method 
of  procedure  need  not  be  given  here,  as  they  can  be  found  in 
any  book  on  analytical  chemistry.  A  brief  description,  however, 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  combustion  is  effected  in  a  hard- 
glass  tube  which  is  heated  by  means  of  a  gas  or  electric  furnace 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  Ordinarily,  the  substance  is  placed 
in  a  narrow  porcelain  or  platinum  vessel,  called  a  boat,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  combustion  tube  filled  with  granulated 
copper  oxide.  The  tube  is  then  connected  with  (i)  a  U-tube 
containing  sulphuric  add;  (2)  a  set  of  bulbs  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  constructed  so  as  to  secure 
thorough  contact  of  the  passing  gases  with  the  solution ;  and 
(3)  a  small  U-tubc  containing  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  com- 
bustion, a  current  of  pure  dry  oxygen  is  passed  through  the  tube ; 
and,  finally,  the  oxygen  is  displaced  by  air.  The  method  at 
present  used  was  devised  by  Liebig.  It  has  contributed  very 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  compounds  of  carbon. 

Two  methods  are  in  common  use  for  the  estimation  of  nitro- 
gen in  carbon  compounds.  The  first  is  known  as  the  t^soluie 
method.  This  consists  in  oxidizing  the  substance  by  copper 
oxide;  decomposing,  by  means  of.  a  roll  of  heated  metallic 
copper,  any  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  may  have  been  formed, 
and  collecting  the  nitrogen.  The  volume  of  the  nitrogen  thus 
obtained  is  measured,  and  its  weight  calculated.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  this  method  consists  in  removing  all  the  air  contained 
in  the  apparatus  before  the  combustion  is  made.  The  simplest 
way  is  to  displa,ce  the  air  by  passing  pure  carbon  dioxide  through 
the  apparatus  until  the  gas  that  passes  out  is  completely  absorbed 
by  caustic  potash.  The  combustion  is  then  made  by  hearing 
the  tube  containing  the  substance  and  copper  oxide  and  a  layer 
of  copper  foil  or  wire  gauze ;    and,  finally,  carbon  dioxide  is 
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again  passed  through  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  only 
three  gases  that  can  be  present,  assuming  that  the  substance 
contained  nothing  but  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen, are  carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor,  and  free  nitrogen.  The 
water  vapor  is,  of  course,  condensed,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
absorbed  by  passing  the  gases  through  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxidp,  leaving  the  nitrogen  thus  alone. 

The  method  now  most  extensively  used  is  that  devised  by 
Kjeldahl.  This  consists  in  oxidizing  the  substance  by  heating 
it  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  potassium  sulphate,  and  a 
little  copper  sulphate.  By  this  means  all  the  nitrogen  contained 
in  the  substance  under  examination  is  converted  into  ammonia, 
which,  of  course,  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  ammonia 
is  set  free  by  the  addition  of  sodium  hydfoxide,  and  is  estimated 
by  absorption  in  standard  add. 

In  regard  to  the  estimation  of  Other  constituents  of  carbon 
compounds,  it  need  only  be  said  that  in  most  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  some  oxidizing 
process  before  the  estimation  can  be  made.  Thus,  in  estimat- 
ing sulphur,  it  is  customary  to  fuse  the  substance  with  potas- 
sium nitrate  and  hydroxide,  when  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
sulphur  are  oxidized,  and  the  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  potassium 
sulphate,  can  be  estimated  in  the  usual  way. 

Formula.  —  The  deduction  of  the  formula  of  a  compound 
from  the  results  of  the  analysis  involves  two  steps.  The  first 
is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation.  It  is  assumed  that  students 
who  use  this  book  are  already  familiar  with  the  method  of 
calculating  the  formula  from  the  analytical  results;  but  an 
example  will,  nevertheless,  be  given.  Suppose  that  the  analysis 
has  shown  that  the  substance  contains  52.18  per  cent  carbon, 
13.04  per  cent  hydrogen,  and  34.78  per  cent  oxygen.  To 
get  the  atomic  proportions,  divide  the  figures  representing 
the  percentages  of  the  elements  by  the  corresponding  atomic 
weights.    We  have  thus :  — 

PlICEHTAOE  At.  Wt.  Ruativi  JlD.  dt  Aioks 

C  52.18       -H         12       =  4-3S       -  2 

H  13.04     -i-        I     =       13.04,     -        6 

0  34.78     -=-       16     -        3.17     -         I 
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That  is  to  say,  accepting  the  atomic  weights  12  for  carbon  and 
16  for  oxygen,  the  simplest  figures  representing  the  number  of 
atoms  of  the  three  elements  in  the  compound  are  2  for  carbon, 
6  for  hydrogen,  and  i  tor  oxygen.  According  to  this,  the 
simplest  formula  that  can  be  assigned  to  a  substance  giving 
the  above' results  on  analysis  is  CiHsO.  But  the  formula 
C4Hi]02  is  equally  in  accordance  with  the  analytical  results, 
and  we  can  only  decide  between  the  two  by  determining  the 
molecular  weight.  ^ 

Every  chemical  formula  is  intended  to  represent  the  relative 
weight  of  the  molecule  of  a  compound  and  the  composition  of 
the  molecule.  Our  conception  of  the  relative  weights  of  mole- 
cules is  based  almost  exclusively  on  Avogadro's  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  pressure  contain  the  same  number  of 
molecules.  Hence,  by  comparing  the  weights  of  equal  volumes 
of  compounds  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapor,  figures  are  obtained 
that  bear  to  one  another  the  same  relations  as  the  weights  of 
the  molecules. 

The  molecular  weight  of  a  gas  is  the  weight  of  any  volume 
of  that  gas  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of 
some  standard  gas,  both  being  measured  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure.  The  standard  generally 
used  is  oxygen,  and  its  molecular  weight  has  been  shown  to  be 
twice  as  great  as  its  atomic  weight,  that  is  t6  say,  32.  The 
volume  occupied  by  32  grams  of  oxygen  at  0°  and  760""  b  22.4 
liters.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  Avogadro's  law,  that  the  weight 
of  22.4  liters  of  any  gas  or  vapor  measured  at  0°  and  j6(f™  will  be 
the  molecular  weight  of  that  gas  or  vapor. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  weigh  22.4 
liters  of  the  gas.  Any  volume  may  be  weighed  and  the  nec- 
essary corrections  made  for  temperature,  pressure,  and  volume. 
As  this  subject  is  fully  dealt  with  in  courses  in  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try which  always  precede  the  courses  in  Organic  Chemistry, 
it  need  not  be  further  discussed  here. 

-  To  illustrate  by  means  of  a  compound  whose  atomic  relations 
have  been  found  by  analysis  to  be  represented  by  the  formulas 
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CjHiO,  CJIiiOi,  CiHisOj,  or  some  higher  multiple  of  CsHjO. 
Suppose  that,  when  this  compound  is  converted  into  vapor,  the 
weight  of  22-4  liters  at  0°  and  760=™  is  found  to  be  46.2  grams. 
Then  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  is  46,  or  the  formula 
is  CgHgO,  and  not  CtHuOa,  nor  any  higher  multiple  of  CbH^O, 

The  molecular  weight  of  an  acid  can  be  determined  by  ana- 
lyzing its  salts.  To  illustrate  this  take  acetic  acid.  This  is  a 
monobasic  acid,  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  but  one  silver  salt  and 
hence  contains  but  one  hydrogen  atom  replaceable  by  a  metal. 
Now  analysis  of  acetic  acid  shows  that  it  has  the  composition 
represented  by  the  formulas  CHaO,  CaH40ai  CjHA,  etc.  The 
analysis  of  the  silver  salt  shows  that  it  contains  64.67  per  cent 
silver,  hence  it  must  be  represented  by  the  formula  CjHaOjAg 
and  not  CHOAg,  and  the  molecular  formula  of  acetic  acid  is 
therefore  CjHiOa,  and  not  CHiO. 

Two  other  methods  of  determining  molecular  weights,  the 
freezing  point  and  boOing  point  methods,  are  now  much  used. 
By  means  of  these  methods  the  molecular  weights  of  substances 
which  cannot  be  vaporized  without  undergoing  decomposition 
(such  as  sugar)  can  also  be  determined.  They  are  so  simple 
and  convenient  that  they  have  almost  entirely  supplanted  the 
other  methods.' 

Structural  formula.  —  The  formulas  CjHeO,  CjHiO*,  CHCI3,' 
etc.,  tell, us  the  composition  of  the  three  compounds  represented, 
and  also  the  weights  of  their  molecules.  In  studying  the 
cheniical  conduct  of  these  compounds,  their  decompositions, 
and  the  modes  of  preparing  them,  we  become  acquainted  with 
many  facts  which  it  is  desirable  to  represent  by  means  of  the 
formulas.  Thus,  for  example,  only  one  of  the  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  represented  in  the  formula  of  acetic  acid,  OlUOt, 
can  be  replaced  by  metals.  It  plainly  differs  from  the  three 
remaining  hydrogen  atoms,  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
it  is  held  in  the  molecule  in  some  way  different  from  the  other 
three.  We  may,  therefore,  write  the  formula  H.CiHjOi,  which 
is  intended  to  call  attention  to  this  difference.     By  further 

'  For  detaik  of  these  methods  see  Practical  Phy^cat  Chemislry  by 
A.  Findlay,  3d  edition,  1917. 
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Study  of  acetic  acid,  we  find  that  the  particular  hydrogen, 
which  gives  to  it  its  acid  properties,  and  which,  in  the  above 
formula,  is  written  by  itself,  is  directly  connected  with  oxygen. 
It  can  be  removed  with  oxygen  by  simple  reactions,  and  the 
place  of  both  taken  by  one  atom  of  some  other  element,  as, 
for  example,  chlorine.  Thus,  when  acetic  acid  is  treated  with 
phosphorus  trichloride  it  is  converted  into  acetyl  chloride :  — 

3  H.CiHjO,  +  PCla,  =  3  CHjOCl  +  P(OH)s. 

Acetyl  cUoride 

The  result  of  the  action  is  the  direct  substitution  of  one  atom 
of  chlorine  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  in 
acetic  acid,  a  fact  which  points  to  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  acid.  Further,  when 
acetyl  chloride  is  treated  with  water,  acetic  acid  is  regenerated, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  the  water  taking  the  place  of  the 
chlorine,  as  represented  in  this  equation :  — 

CjHsOCl  +  HOH  =  C,H,O.OH  +  HCl. 

From  facts  of  this  kind  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  in  acetic 
acid  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  connected,  or,  as  it  is  said,  linked 
together;  and  this  conclusion  is  represented  in  chemical  language 
by  the  formula  CjHbO.OH,  which  may  serve  as  a  simple  illus- 
tration of  what  are  called  structural  or  constitutional  formulas. 
It  does  not,  however,  tell  the  whole  story  and  may  therefore 
be  called  a  partial  structural  formula.  In  all  compounds  the 
attempt  is  made,  by  means  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  conduct 
of  the  compounds,  to  trace  out  the  connections  existing  between 
the  constituent  atoms.  When  this  can  be  done  for  all  the  atoms 
contained  in  a  molecule,  the  structure  or  constitution  of  the 
molecule  of  the  compound  is  said  to  be  determined.  The 
structural  formulas  which  have  been  determined  by  proper 
methods  have  proved  of  much  value  in  dealing  with  chemical 
reactions,  as  they  enable  the  chemist  who  understands  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written  to  see  relations  which  m^ht 
easily  escape  his  attention  without  their  aid.  In  order  to  under- 
stand them,  however,  the  student  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
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the  reactions  upon  which  they  are  based ;  and  he  is  warned  not 
to  accept  any  chemical  formula  unless  he  can  see  the  reasons 
for  accepting  it.  He  should  ask  the  question,  Upon  what  facts 
is  it  basedf  whenever  a  formula  is  presented  for  the  first  time. 
If  he  does  this  conscientiously,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  use  the 
language  intelligently,  and  understand  the  relations  that  exist 
between  the  large  number  of  compounds  of  carbon.  If  he  does 
not,  his  mind  will  soon  be  in  a  hopeless  muddle,  and  what  he 
learns  will  be  of  little  value.  For  the  beginner,  this  advice  is 
of  vital  importance ;  Study  with  great  care  the  reactions  of  com- 
pounds; study  the  methods  of  making  them,  and  the  decomposi- 
tions which  they  undergo.  The  formulas  are  but  the  condensed 
expressions  of  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  the  reactions    , 

General  principle  of  classification  of  the  compounds  of 
carbon. — The  fundamental  substances  dealt  with  under  the  head 
of  Inorganic  Chemistry  are,  of  course,  the  elements.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  elements  enable  us  to  separate  them,  for  study,  into  a 
number  of  groups ;  as,  for  example,  the  chlorine  group,  including 
bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine;  the  oxygen  group,  in  which  are 
included  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium.  To  recall  the  method 
generally  adopted,  let  us  take  the  chlorine  group.  In  studying 
the  members  of  this  group,  there  is  found  great  similarity  in 
their  properties.  Their  hydrogen  compounds  next  present 
themselves,  and  here  also  great  similarity  is  met  with.  Then, 
in  turn,  the  oxygen,  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  compounds 
are  taken  up,  and  again  the  resemblances  in  properties  be- 
tween the  corresponding  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  are  observed.  We  thus  have  groups  of  elements,  and 
of  the  compounds  of  these  elements,  as,  — 

CI 

Br 

I 

Of  course,  the  chlorine  group  is  quite  distinct  from  the  oxygen 
group  and  from  all  other  groups;  and  each  member  of  the 
chlorine  group  is,  at  least  so  far  as  we  know,  quite  independent 
of  the  other  members.    We  cannot  make  a  bromine  compound 


CIH 

ClOJI 

BrH 

BrOJI 

m 

lOaH,  etc. 
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from  a  chlorine  compound,  nor  a  chlorine  compound  from  a 
bromine  compound,  without  directly  substituting  the  one  ele- 
ment for  the  other. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  study  the  compounds  of  carbon,  we 
shall  find  that  the  same  general  principle  of  classification  is  made 
use  of;  only,  in  consequence  of  the  pecuharities  of  the  com- 
pounds, the  system  can  be  carried  out  much  more  thoroughly ; 
the  members  of  the  same  group  can  be  transformed  one  into 
the  other,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  pass  from  one  group  to  another 
by  means  of  comparatively  simple  reactions. 

The  simplest  compounds  of  carbon  are  those  which  contain 
only  hydrogen  and  carbon,  or  the  hydrocarbons.  All  the  other 
compounds  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons. 
To  begin  with,  there  are  several  groups  or  series  of  hydrocarbons, 
which  correspond  somewhat  to  the  different  groups  of  elements. 
The  members  of  one  and  the  same  series  of  hydrocarbons  re- 
semble one  another  more  closely  than  the  members  of  one  and 
the  same  series  of  elements.  Although  we  have  indications 
of  the  existence  of  more  than  ten  series  of  these  hydrocarbons, 
only  three  or  four  of  the  series  are  at  all  well  known,  and  of 
these  but  two  include  more  than  two  or  three  members  that 
need  to  be  treated  of  in  this  book. 

Starting  with  any  series  of  hydrocarbons,  several  classes  of 
derivatives  can  be  obtained  by  treating  the  fundamental  com- 
pounds with  different  reagents.  The  chief  classes  of  these 
derivatives  are:  (i)  those  containing  halogens;  (2)  those  con- 
taining oxygen,  among  which  are  the  acids,  alcohols,  ethers, 
etc. ;  (3)  those  containing  sulphur ;  and  {4}  those  containing 
nitrogen.  Corresponding  to  every  hydrocarbon,  then,  we  may 
expect  to  find  representatives  of  these  different  classes  of  deriv- 
atives. But  the  relations  existing  between  any  hydrocarbon 
and  its  derivatives  are  the  same  as  those  existing  between  any 
other  hydrocarbon  and  its  derivatives.  Hence,  if  we  know 
what  derivatives  one  hydrocarbon  can  yield,  we  know  what 
derivatives  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  case  of  every  other 
hydrocarbon.  The  student  who,  for  the  first  time,  undertakes 
the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  is  apt  to 
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feel  overwhelmed  by  the  enormous  number  of  them  described 
in  the  book  or  by  the  lecturer.  This  large. number  is  really  not 
a  serious  matter.  No  one  is  expected  to  become  acquainted 
with  every  compound.  A  great  many-of  these  need  only  be 
referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
the  series  to  which  they  belong  has  been  developed.  In  general, 
the  members  of  any  series  so  closely  resemble  one  another,  that, 
if  we  understand  the  simpler  members,  we  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  more  complicated  members. 

It  is  proposed,  in  this  book,  to  treat  only  of  the  more  im- 
portant compounds  and  the  more  important  reactions,  the 
object  being  rather  to  give  a  clear,  general  view  of  the  subject 
thaji  detailed  information  regarding  particular  compounds. 
Should  the  student  desire  more  specific  information  concerning 
the  properties  of  any  of  the  compounds  mentioned,  he  can 
easily  find  it  in  some  larger  book.  It  will,  however,  hardly 
be  profitable  for  him,  at  the  outset,  to  burden  his  mind  with 
details.  He  may  thereby  sacrifice  the  general  view,  which  it 
is  so  important  he  should  gain  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  plan  that  will  be  followed  is  briefly  this :  Of  the  first  series 
of  hydrocarbons  the  first  two  members  will  be  treated.  Then 
the  derivatives  of  these  two  will  be  taken  up.  These  deriva- 
tives will  serve  admirably  as  representatives  of  the  correspond- 
ing derivatives  of  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  same  series,  and  of 
other  series.  Their  characteristics  and  their  relations  to  the 
hydrocarbons  will  be  dwelt  upon,  as  well  as  their  relations  to 
each  other.  Thus,  by  a  comparatively  close  study  of  two 
hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives,  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  may  be  acquired. 
After  these  typical  derivatives  have  been  discussed,  the  entire 
series  of  hydrocarbons  will  be  taken  up  briefly,  only  such  facts 
being  dealt  with  at  all  fully  as  are  not  illustrated  by  the  first  two 
members. 

After  the  first  series  has  been  studied  in  this  way,  and  a  clear 
idea  of  the  relations  between  the  various  classes  obtained,  a 
second  series  will  be  taken  up  and  treated  in  a  similar  way, 
and  so  on.    But  only  a  few  of  the  series  require  much  attention 
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at  the  beginning.  The  first  series  that  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  general  principles  is  one  of  the  two 
most  important  series,  and  the  only  two  that  need  be  taken  up 
at  all  fiUly  at  present.  -These  are  known  as  the  paraffin  series 
and  the  h 


CHAPTER  n 

METHANE  AND  ETHANE —HOMOLOGOUS  SERIES 

It  we  were  to  study  all  the  hydrocarbons  known,  and  were 
then  to  arrange  them  in  groups  according  to  their  properties, 
we  should  find  that  a  lai^  number  of  them  resemble  marsh  gas 
in  their  general  conduct.  Some  of  the  points  of  resemblance 
are  these :  They,  are  very'^taUCt  resisting  the  action  of  most 
reagents ;  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  them  directly,  —  if 
any cfaangctakes place  in  them,  hydrog^isfirst  given  up.  On 
arranging  th^e  substances  according  to  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms  contained  in  them,  we  have  a  remarkable  series,  the  first 
six  members  of  which,  together  with  their  formulas,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  subjoined  table :  — 

Methane  (or  Marsh  Gas)     ....  CH, 

Ethane C»H, 

Propane C|H( 

Butane C4H10 

Pentane C^ii 

Hexane CJiu 

On  examining  the  formulas  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dif- 
ference in  composition  between  any  two  consecutive  members 
is  represented  by  CHi-  Thus,  adding  CHj  to  marsh  gas,  CHi, 
we  get  ethane,  CiH»;  adding  CHi  to  CjHg,  we  get  C|H|,  and  so 
on,  at  each  sutxessive  step.  Any  series  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  successive  members  increase  in  complexity  by  CHi,  is  called 
an  homologous  series. 

Just  as  the  members  of  an  homologous  series  of  hydrocarbons 
differ  from  one  another  by  CHj;,  or  some  multiple  of  it,  so  also 
the  members  of  any  class  of  derivatives  of  these  hydrocarbons 
differ  from  one  another  in  the  same  way,  and  form  homologous 
series.    Thus,  running  parallel  to  the  hydrocarbons  mentioned 
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above,  there  are  two  homologous  series  of  oxygen  derivatives, 
as  indicated  below :  — 

CH4     -  CH<0     -  CHjOs 

C,H,  -  CiHsO    -  CHiOi 

CHg  -  CaHgO   -  QHsOj 

CiH„  -  C«HwO  -  CHaO, 

CiHn  ~  CtHiaO  -  CeHioOs 

COJii  -  CeHuO  -  CsH.sOs 

The  relation  observed  between  the  members  of  the  homologous 
series  mentioned  is  by  no  means  a  peculiarity  of  the  marsh 
gas  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  of  their  derivatives,  but  is  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  all  other  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  perhaps  no  analogy  for  this  re- 
markable fact  among  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  yet 
facts  which  suggest  analogy  are  known.  Take,  for  example, 
the  chlorine  series.     We  have 

Chlorine,  with  the  atomic  weight,  35-4. 
Bromine,    "  "  "        80. 

Iodine,        "  "  "      127, 

As  is  well  known,  the  difference  between  the  atomic  weights  of 
chlorine  and  bromine  is  approximately  equal  to  the  difference 
between  those  of  bromine  and  iodine.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  regular  increase  in  the  atomic  weights  of  these  similar 
elements,  just  as  there  is  a  regular  increase  in  the  molecular 
weights  of  the  members  of  an  homologous  series.  The 
explanation  of  homology  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  compounds  of  carbon  is,  as  will 
be  shown,  very  simple.  A  somewhat  similar  explanation  of 
the  relations  between  elements  belonging  to  the  same  group 
has  been  put  forward,  but  this  necessitates  a  consideration 
of  the  structure  of  atoms,  and  it  would  lead  too  far  to  take 
that  subject  up  here. 

The  view  at  present  held  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  homology 
is  founded,  primarily,  upon  the  idea  that  carbon  is  quadrivalent. 
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If  carbon  is  quadrivalent,  it  of  course  follows  that  the  com- 
pound, marsh  gas,  CH4,  is  saturated;  that  is,  the  molecule 
cannot  take  up  anything  without  losing  hydrogen.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  we  may  get  a  compound  containing  two  atoms 
of  carbon  in  the  molecule,  some  of  the  hydrogen  must  first  be 
given  up.  With  our  present  views,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
combination  taking  place  directly  between  the  molecules  CHj 
and  CHi,  but  we  can  conceive  of  combination  taking  place 
between  the  residues  CHj  and  CHj,  to  form  a  molecule  CjH(, 
which  in  turn  is  saturated.  Representing  graphically  what  is 
believed  to  take  place,  we  have,  first,  marsh  gas,  which  we  may 
represent  thus, 

.  H 
H — C — H.     If  this  loses  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  we  have  the 

H 

H 

unsaturated  residue  H — C — ,  which  is  capable  of  uniting  with 

H 
another  residue  of   the  same  kind  to  form  the  more  complex 
H     H 

molecule  H— C— C— H,  or  CjH«.    The  residue  CHj  is  called 
I       I 
H     H 

methyl.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  compound  CjHe,  ethane, 
is  methylmethane  or  dimethyl,  and  the  difference  CHj  in  com- 
position between  methane  and  ethane  is  thus  accounted  for. 
The  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  will  be  presented  when  the 
reactions  by  means  of  which  the  hydrocarbons  are  made  are 
discussed.  The  explanation  offered,  and  now  accepted,  involves 
the  idea  that  carbon  atoms  unite  with  one  another.  And,  as  the 
explanation  for  the  relation  between  the  first  and  second  member 
is,  in  principle,  the  same  as  for  the  relation  between  the  second 
and  third,  the  third  and  fourth,  etc.,  it  appears  that  this  power 
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of  carbon  atoms  to  unite  with  one  another  is  very  extensive. 

■  /*  is  to  the  power  that  carbon  possesses  of  forming  homologous 

series,  or  to  the  power  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  to  unite  with  one 

\  another,  that  we  awe  the  large  number  of  compounds  of  this 

-;  element. 

Methane,  marsh  gas,  fire  damp,  GH4.  —  This  hydrocarbon 
is  found  rising  from  pools  of  stagnant  water  in  marsh v  Hkt rifts 
If  a  bottle  is  filled  with  water  and  inverted  with  a  funnel  in 
its  neck  in  such  a  pool,  some  of  the  gas  can  be  collected  by  hold- 
ing the  funnel  over  tbe  bubbles  rising  from  the  bottom.  It 
is  also  found  mixed  with  air,  m  coal  mines,  and  sometimes 
issues  from  the  earth,  together  with  other  gases,  from  petroleum 
wells.  It  is  a  constituent  of  natural  gas. 
It  can  be  prepared 
(i)  By  treating  aluminium  carbide,  CaAl^,  with  water :  — 

C,Al4  +  12  HjO  =  3  CH*  +  4  Al(OH}i. 
(3)   In  pure  condition  by  treating  magnesium  methyl  iodide 
HiCMgl,  with  water  (112)  :— 

Mg<  j^  +  HOH  =  CH*  +  Mg<5'^. 

(3)  By  passing  hydrogen  over  a  heated  mixture  of  nickel  and 
carbon. 

(4)  By  reduction  of  carbon  monoxide  or  dioxide  with  calcium 
hydride,  or  by  heating  finely  divided  carbon  with  calcium 
hydride. 

(s)   By  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  at  1200°, 

It  is  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  and  coal,  and  is 

hence  contained  in  coal  gas.     It  is  also  formed,  as  its  occurrence 

in  marshes  mdicates,  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter 

under  water.     It  is  most  readily  made  in  the  laboratory  by 

heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  acetate  and  soda-lime :  — 

NaCjHrfJj  -I-  NaOH  =  CH*  -|-  NaiCOs. 

It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  many  organic  adds  break 

down  in  a  similar  way,  yielding  a  hydrocarbon  and  a  car- 

bonate. 
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Properties.  Maish  gas  is  colorless  and  has  a  pleasant  alli- 
aceous odor.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  to  prevent  its  collection  over  water.  It  bums.  Its  milc- 
ture  with  air  often  explodes  when  a  flame  is  applied.  This 
mixture  is  the  cause  of  some  of  the  explosions  in  coal  mines. 
In  mines  it  is  known  as  fire  damp.  The  explosion  is  due  to  the 
rapid  combustion  of  the  marsh  gas.  The  products  are  carbon 
d  water :  — 


CH4  +  a  0»  =  CO,  +  2  HjO. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  known  to  the  miner  as  choke  damp  or  after 
damp. 

The  most  common  cause  of  explosions  in  coal  mines  is  coal 
dust.  The  explosion  is,  in  fact,  an  extremely  rapid  combustion 
of  the  carbon,  giving  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide. 

Reagents,  in  general,  do  not  act  readily  upon  marsh  gas. 
Chlorine  in  sunlight  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen, 
forming  substitution  products  which  will  be  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  the  halogen  derivatives  of  methane.  The  simplest 
of  them  has  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula  CHjCl, 
and  b  known  as  chlorometkane  or  methyl  ckloride  (86). 

Ethane,  dimethyl,  CjHe.  —  Ethane  rises  from  the  earth  from 
some  of  the  gas  wells  in  the  regions  in  which  petroleum  occurs. 
It  is  also  found  dissolved  in  crude  petroleum. 

It  can  be  made  from  methane  by  introducing  a  halogen  and 
making  a  compound  like  chloromethane,  CH3CI.  As  the  cor- 
responding iodine  derivative  is  less  volatile,  it  is  used.  This 
iodomethane,  CHjI,  is  treated  with  zinc  or  sodium  in  some 
neutral  medium,  as,  for  example,  anhydrous  ether.  The  reac- 
tion which  takes  place  is  represented  thus :  — 

CHJ  +  CH,I  +  a  Na  =  HjC— CHs  +  2  Nal. 

Hence  the  name  dimethyl. 

This  method  of  building  up  more  complex  from  simpler  hydro- 
carbons has  been  used  extensively ;  and  it  is  weU  adapted  to 
show  the  relations  between  the  substances  formed  and  the  sim- 
pier  ones  from  which  they  are  made. 
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An  operation  of  the  kind  involved  in  the  above  mentioned 
pTeparatioD  of  ethane  is  called  a  synthesis.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  synthesis  is  the  formation  of  a  more  complex 
substance  from  simpler  ones.  Our  knowledge  of  the  stnictuie 
of  the  compounds  of  carbon  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  various  methods  of  synthesis.  For  example,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  the  synthesis  gives  us  at  once  a  clear  view 
of  the  relations  between  ethane  and  methane,  and  also  suggests 
that  homology  may  be  due  to  similar  relations  between  the 
successive  members  of  the  series,  —  a  view  which  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  synthetical  preparation  of  the  higher  members. 
A  similar  method  of  synthesis  has  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  sodium  tetrathionate  from  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  action 
is  represented  thus :  — 

_  .     .  NaiSiOs  NaSsOs 

..,-':--^'     -.  +1,  =       I       +aNaL 

'  NaiStO,  NaSjO, 

'Cwo  moll,  ndium  Sodium  Ictn- 

tluDAulphAte  thionate 

Properties.  Ethane  is  a  colorless,  tasteless  gas  with  an  agree- 
able ethereal  odor.  It  resembles  methane  very  closely  in  its 
chemical  and  physical  properties.  It  is  made  on  the  large  scale 
by  the  reduction  of  ethylene,  c  i^. 
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Substitution.  —  When  methane  and  chlorine  are  brought  to- 
gether in  sunlight,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  given  off,  and  one 
or  more  compounds  are  obtained,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  the  action  continues. 

The  simplest  product  thus  obtained  has  the  composition 
CHjCl.    The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation :  — 

CH4  +  CI,  =  CHsCl  +  HCl. 
The  result  is  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  for  one 
atom  of  hydrogen.    This  is  known  as  substitution.    The  action 
may  proceed  further  and  result  in  the  formation  of  a  second 
product  thus :  — 

CH3CI  +  CI2  -  CHiClj  +  HCl. 

While  these  reactions  illustrate  the  phenomenon  of  sub- 
stitution in  its  simplest  form,  the  substitution  products  of 
methane  and  ethane  are  more  readily  made  by  other  methods. 

We  shall  find  that  most  hydrocarbons  react  with  the  halogens 
and  some  with  other  reagents,  such  as  nitric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  that  thus  a  large  number  of  derivatives  can  be  made, 
differing  from  the  hydrocarbons  in  that  they  contain  one  or 
more  halogen  atoms  or  complex  groups  in  the  place  of  the  same 
number  of  hydrogen  atoms.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  mere  fact  that  chlorine,  in  acting  upon  marsh  gas,  is  sub- 
stituted for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen,  does  not 
prove  that  the  chlorine  in  the  product  occupies  the  same  place 
that  the  replaced  hydrogen  did.  Nevertheless,  a  careful  study 
of  all  the  facts  regarding  the  products  thus  formed  has  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  substituting  atom  or  residue  does  occupy 
the  same  place,  or  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  carbon  atom 
that  the  hydrogen  did. 
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The  name  substitution  products  properly  includes  all  products 
made  from  the  hydrocarbons,  or  from  other  carbon  compounds, 
by  the  substitution  process.  The  principal  ones  are  those 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  halogens,  or  the  halogen  substituHon 
products;  those  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or  the 
nitro  substitution  products;  and  those  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  the  sulphonic  adds. 

Chloromethane,  methyl  chloride,  CHtCI.  —  Chlorometfaane 
can  be  made  by  chlorinating  methane  (26)  or  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  methyl  alcohol :  — 

HjCOH  +  HCl  =  HjCCl  +  HiO. 
For  this  reason  it  is  called  methyl  chloride.    It  wiD  be  shown 
that  methyl  alcohol  is  methyl  hydroxide,  and  that  it  acts  to- 
wards acids  like  a  metaUic  hydroxide. 

It  is  a  coloilesa^^s  having  an  ethereal  odor.  It  burns  with 
a  white  flame  bordered  with  green.  Boiling  point  —23.73°; 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Used  in  local  anaesthesia  and  as  a 
methylating  a^nt. 

Bromomethane,  methyl  bromide,  GHbBt.  —  This  is  made  from 
methyl  alcohol  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  or  by  treating 
the  alcohol  with  phosphorus  and  bromine :  — 

3  H,COH  +  PBra  =  3  CHaBr  +  P(OH)i. 

It  does  not  burn.  It  is  a  gas  readily  condensed  to  a  liquid. 
Boiling  point  4.5°.  ~~~ 

lodomethane,  methyl  iodide,  CHJ,  is  made  by  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid  on  methyl  alcohol  or  by  treating  methyl  alco- 
Jiol  with  phosphorus  and  iodine. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boUing  at  45°. 

Dichloiomethane,  methylene  chloride,  CHgClt.  —  Methylene 
chloride  is  made  from  chloroform  in  alcoholic  solution  by  the 
action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  :  — 

CHCl,  +  Hi  =  CHiCl,  +  HCl. 
It  can  also  be  made  by  the  action  of  chlorine  00  methylene 
iodide :  — 

H2CI5  +  CU  =  HjCCIj  +  I,. 
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It  is  a  by-product  of  the  maniifacture  of  cHotoform  from  carbon 
tetrachloride.  It  boils  at  41.6"  and  is  used  as  a  solvent  in 
place  of  chloroform.    Specific  gravity,  1.453. 

Dibromomethane,  methylene  bromide,  CHiBri.  —  Methylene 
bromide  is  made  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  methylene  iodide. 
It  boils  at  96.s''-97.5''.  It  can  also  be  made  from  bromoform 
by  reverse  substitution. 

Diiodometbaoe,  methylene  iodide,  CH:l2.  —  Methylene 
iodide  boils  at  181°  with  partial  decomposition.  It  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  known  organic  liquids.  Specific  gravity,  3.33  at  iS". 
It  is  made  from  iodoform,  trijodome thane,  CHIj,  by  reducing 
it  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus ;  — 

CHI,  +  HI  =  CH,I,  +  I,. 

The  phosphorus  combines  with  the  iodine  set  free  in  the 
reaction.  This  is  a  case  of  reverse  substitution,  hydrogen  being 
substituted  for  iodine. 

Chlorofonn,  CHCli.  —  Chloroform  was  first  used  as  an 
amestbetic  in  surgical  operations  by  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh 
in  1848.  It  decomposes  into  phosgene  and  hydrochloric  add 
in  the  presence  of  light  and  au" :  — 

HCCU  +  O  =  OCCl,  +  HCl. 

Chlonilonii  Fli»gB» 

This  decomposition  is  said  to  be  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
a  small  amount  of  alcohol,  so  that  the  chloroform  of  commerce 
always  contains  from  0.6  to  i  per  cent  of  alcohol.  It  is  not  much 
used  as  an  aiuesthetic  at  the  present  time  in  this  country ;  ether 
or  a  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  oxygen  and  ether  has  taken 
its  place,  as  they  are  much  safer  than  chloroform.  Chloroform 
is  made  in  the  laboratory  from  alcohol  or  acetone,  water,  and 
bleaching  powder.  The  reactions  will  be  explained  under 
chloral  and  acetone.  It  has  an  ethereal  odor  and  a  sweet 
taste.  It  is  a  heavy  liquid,  specific  gravity  1.5,  and  is  some- 
what soluble  in  water  (7  grams  in  a  liter).  It  boils  at  61.2" 
and  solidifies  at  —63.2°.  Chloroform  is  an  excellent  solvent  for 
many  organic  compounds,  and  it  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose 
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and  foi  cleaning  fabrics.  It  does  not  bum.  It  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  preventing  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  Chloro- 
form is  now  made  on  the  large  scale  from  carbon  tetrachloride 
by  reverse  substitution,  iron  and  water  being  used  to  furnish 
the  nascent  hydrogen :  — 

ecu  +  Hi  =  HCCl,  +  HCl. 

Cubon  Cblarafotni 

letnchloiide 

The  nascent  hydrogen  also  acts  on  some  of  the  chloroform  to 
give  methylene  chloride,  which  is  a  by-product  of  this  method :  — 

HCCU  +  Hs  =  HsCCU  +  HCl. 

Bromofonn^  CHBrj.  —  Bromoform  is  made  from  alcohol  or 
acetone  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  an  alkali.  Boiling 
point  146°.  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  whooping  cough.  The 
bromoform  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia  contains  4  per  cent  by 
weight  of  absolute'  alcohol. 

Iodoform,  CHI3.  —  Iodoform  is  used  extensively  in  surgery 
as  it  prevents  infection,  and  aids  in  the  healing  of  wounds. 
It  is,  however,  not  used  as  much  as  formerly.  It  is  made  from 
alcohol  or  acetone  by  the  action  of  iodine  in  the  presence  of  an 
alkali.  It  is  volatile  with  steam  and  evaporates  even  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow,  hexagonal  plates 
that  melt  at  iiq°.  It  has  a  penetrating,  sweetish  odor  which 
is  noticed  in  hospitals  where  it  is  used.  It  is  an  unstable 
substance  and  decomposes  readily,  yielding  iodine  as  one  of 
its  products.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  it  owes  its  antiseptic 
property. 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  CCU-  —  Carbon  tetrachloride  cannot 
be  made  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  carbon,  although  fluorine 
acts  readily  on  carbon  to  form  carbon  tetrafluoride.  It  can 
be  made  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  chloroform  in  the  presence 
of  iodine :  — 

HCCI3  -I-  ICl  =  cell  -I-  HI. 

Chloraloim       Iodine       Cubon 

chloride      [etrichloride 

HI  +  CI,  -  HCl  +  ICl. 
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The  iodine  serves  as  a  chlorine  carrier.  It  first  combines  with 
the  chlorine  to  form  iodine  chloride.  This  then  reacts  with 
the  chloroform,  giving  carbon  tetrachloride  and  hydriodic  acid. 
The  hydriodic  acid  is  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  chlorine 
to  form  hydrochloric  acid  and  regenerate  iodine  chloride.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  iodine  acts  as  a  chlorine  carrier  and,  as 
it  is  used  over  and  over  again,  only  a  very  small  amount  of  it 
need  be  present.  These  chlorine  carriers  are  much  used  in 
chlorinating  organic  compounds  and  are  sometimes  indispensa- 
ble. Thus  chlorine  acts  very  slowly  on  chloroform,  but  in  the 
presence  of  iodine  the  reaction  takes  place  readily. 

Carbon  tetrachloride  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  presence  of  a  chlorine 
carrier: — 

CS,  +  3  Cli  =  CCI4  +  S2CI,. 


The  action  consists  in  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  sulphur. 
The  carbon  bisulphide  is  made  by  the  action  of  sulphur  vapor  on 
red-hot  carbon.  Carbon  tetrachloride  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
having  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  chloroform  and  boiling  at 
76.74".  It  is  an  excellent  solvent,  especially  for  fats,  rubber, 
etc.,  and,  as  it  is  non-inflammable,  it  is  much  used  for  the 
extraction  of  fats  and  the  removal  of  grease  spots.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  fire-extinguisher  under  the  name  of  Pyrene.  As  stated 
above,  chloroform  is  now  made  from  it  on  the  large  scale  by 
reverse  substitution. 

Equivalence  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  methane. — The  inter- 
esting question  suggests  itself  whether  the  hydrogen  atoms  in 
methane  all  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  carbon  atom.  Assum- 
ing that  the  carbon  atom  is  quadrivalent,  and  that  each  of  the 
four  hydrogen  atoms  is  in  combination  with  it,  as  indicated  in 

H  (i) 

the  formula  (4)  H — C — H  (2),  do  the  atoms  numbered  i,  a, 

H(3) 
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3,  and  4  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  carbon  or  not?  If  they 
do  not,  then,  on  replacing  H  (i)  by  chlorine,  the  product  should 
be  different  from  that  obtained  by  replacing  H  (2),  H  {3),  or 
H  {4) ;  or,  it  should  be  possible  to  make  more  than  one  variety 
of  chloromethane  and  of  similar  products.  This  subject  is  an 
extremely  difficult  one  to  deal  with.  It  can  only  be  said  that, 
although  chloromethane  has  been  made  in  several  ways,  the 
product  obtained  is  always  the  same  one ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  all  other  monosubstitution  products  of  methane.  So  far  as 
addence  of  Ikis  kind  goes,  we  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  there 
are  any  differences  between  Ike  hydrogen  atoms  of  methane. 

This  conclusion  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  dealing  with 
the  higher  members  of  the  methane  series,  and,  uideed,  in  deal- 
ing with  all  carbon  compounds, 

The  formula  on  page  29  represents  the  carbon  atom  and 
the  four  hydrogen  atoms  in  a  plane.  As  will  be  pointed  out 
later,  however,  there  is  experimental  evidence  showing  that 
the  hydrogen  atoms  are  in  fact  arranged 
symmetrically  in  space  around  the  carbon 
atom.  This  important  conception  is  rep- 
resented by  the  adjoining  figure. 

The  carbon  atom  is  represented  as  situ- 
ated at  the  centre  of  a  regular  tetrahedron 
and  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  at  the  solid 
angles  of  the  tetrahedron,  a,  b,  c,  and  d.     Thus  each  hydrc^n 
atom  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  carbon  atom.  — * 

Chloroethane,  ethyl  chloride,  CsHiCl. 
Bromoethane,  ethyl  bromide,  C^HtBr. 
lodoethane,  ethyl  iodide,         CiHJ.  -^ 

These  substances  are  all  liquids  having  pleasant  ethereal 
odors.  The  first  boils  at  12.5°,  the  second  at  38.37°,  and  the 
third  at  72°.  They  are  most  readily  made  from  alcohol,  by 
treating  it  with  the  corresponding  halogen  acids.  The  bromide 
and  iodide  can  also  be  made  by  treating  the  alcohol  with  red 
phosphorus  and  the  halogen.  The  action  is  simUar  to  that 
involved  in  making  hydrobromic  add  by  treating  water  with 
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red  phosphorus  and  biomine.  It  will  be  shown  that  alcohol  is 
a  hydroxide  in  which  hydroxyl,  OH,  is  in  combination  with 
the  group  CjHt,  called  etkyl,  as  represented  in  the  formula 
CiHsOH.  When  bromine  is  brought  in  contact  with  red 
phosphorus,  the  tribromide,  PBrg,  is  formed,  and  this  acts  upon 
the  alcohol  thus :  — 

CjHsOH      Br  1 

CJI.OH  +  Br    P  -  3  C,H.Br  +  P(OH),. 

C,H»OH      Br ) 

When  water  is  used  instead  of  alcohol,  the  bromine  appears  in 
combination  with  hydrogen  as  hydrobromic  acid :  — 

3  HOH  +  PBr,  =  3  HBr  +  P(OH),. 

Ethyl  chloride  and  elhylidene  chloride,  C2H4CI!,  are  by-products 
of  the  manufacture  of  chloral.  Ethyl  bromide  is  made  on  the 
large  scale  and  is  used  in  making  diethylanUine  and  other  ethyl 
derivatives. 

Among  the  many  halogen  substitution  products  of  ethane 
containing  more  than  one  halogen  atom,  two  are  of  special 
interest.  These  are  the  two  dickloroethanes,  both  of  which  are 
represented  by  the  formula  CaH^CU.  The  existence  of  these 
substances,  having  the  same  composition  but  different  properties, 
affords  a  good  example  of  isomerism. 

Isomerism.  —  One  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  facts 
with  which  we  become  familiar  in  studying  carbon  compounds 
is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  two,  and  often  more,  compounds 
containing  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions  by  weight. 
Substances  wliich  bear  this  relation  to  one  another  are  said  to 
htUomeric. 

Isomerism  is  of  two  kinds;  (i)  Compounds  may  have  the 
same  percentage  composition  and  the  same  molecular  weight. 
Such  compounds  are  said  to  be  metameric.  The  dichloroethanes, 
CtHtCl],  for  example,  are  metameric.  (a)  Compounds  that  have 
the  same  percentage  composition  but  different  molecular  weights 
are  said  to  be  polymeric.  Benzene,  C»He,  and  styrene,  CgHg, 
are  polymers  of  acetylene,  CiHj. 
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The  cause  of  isomerism  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
different  ways  in  wliich  the  atoms  of  isomeric  compounds  are 
linked  together.  Our  structural  formulas,  which  show  the 
relations  between  the  parts  of  compounds  that  have  been 
traced  out  by  a  study  of  the  chemical  conduct  of  these  com- 
pounds, give  us  an  insight  into  the  cause  of  isomerism.  To 
illustrate,  take  the  two  dichloroethanes.  One  of  these  is  made 
by  treating  ethane,  the  other  by  treating  ethylene,  CaH4,  with 
chlorine.  In  the  first  case  the  action  is  substitution. 
C^.  +  2  CU  =  CiiUCh  +  3  HCl. 

Elhanc  EthylSdene 

clJorldc 

In  the  second,  the  chlorine  is  added  directly  to  ethylene,  thus :  — 
CHj        a      HjCCl 
II       -+        =       I 
CHs       CI      HsCCl. 

EthyLcDe  chloride 

The  product  from  ethylene  is  called  ethylene  chloride,  boiling 
point  83.5°;  that  from  ethane,  ethylidene  chloride,  boiling  point 
59.2°.    It  will  be  shown  that  ethylene  is  represented  by  the  for- 

CHa 
mula    II      ;  that  is,  it  is  unsaturated.    In  it  only  two  hydrogen 
CHj 

atoms  are  in  combination  with  each  of  the  carbon  atoms.  Now, 
if  chlorine  is  brought  in  contact  with  this  substance,  we  should 
naturally  expect  each  of  the  carbon  atoms  to  take  up  one  atom 
of  chlorine,  and  thus  to  become  saturated,  as  represented  in  the 
above  equation. 

Chlorine  is  taken  up,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ethylene 
chloride  obtained  has  the  structure  represented  by  the  above 
formula,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is  that  each  of  the 
chlorine  atoms  is  in  combination  with  a  different  carbon  atom. 

We  can,  however,  conceive  of  another  possibility;  viz.,  both 
the  chlorine  atoms  may  be  in  combination  with  the  same  carbon 

HCCI2 
atom,  as  represented  in  the  formula      |        ,  and  we  should  be 
CHs 
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inclined  to  the  view  that  this  represents  the  structure  of  ethyli- 
dene  chloride,  as  there  are  but  two  dichloroethanes  known  and 
possible  according  to  theory.  Fortunately  there  is  experimental 
evidence  to  support  this  view.     It  will  be  shown  that  aldehyde 

0=CH 
has  the  formula  |        When  aldehyde  is  treated  with  phos- 

CH» 

phorus  pentachloride,  two  dUorine  atoms  take  the  place  of  the 
oxygen :  — 

H,C— C=0  +  PClt  =  HaC— C=Cl!  +  OPClj 

Aldehyde  EUiylidaie  ctaknide 

A  product  that  must  be  represented  by  the  above  formula  is 
formed,  and  this  is  identical  with  etbylidene  chloride  made  from 
ethane.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
isomeric  compounds,  ethylene  chloride  and  ethyhdene  chloride, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  two  chlorine  atoms  are 
in  combination  with  difFerent  carbon  atoms,  while  in  the  latter 
both  chlorine  atoms  are  in  combination  with  the  same  carbon 
atom. 

Hcxachloroetbane,  CiCIa,  a  solid,  is  a  by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  chloroform :  — 

2  ecu  +  Fe  =  cue— ecu  +  FeCl,. 
Its  odor  suggests  that  of  camphor. 

This  formation  of  hexachloroe thane  is  analogous  to  the 
synthesis  of  ethane  from  methyl  iodide  and  sodium  (23). 

General  characteristics  of  the  halogen  derivatives  of  methane 
and  ethane.  The  one  characteristic  to  which  it  is  desirable 
that  special  attention  should  be  called  Is  the  condition  of  the 
halogens  in  these  compounds.  In  general,  chlorine  in  combina- 
tion in  inorganic  compounds  can  be  detected  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  for  when  dissolved  in  water  these 
compounds  are  ionized.  The  halogen  substitution  products  of 
the  hydrocarbons  are  not  ionized  by  water,  and  the  chlorine 
in  them  cannot  be  detected  by  means  of  silver  nitrate  in  the 
ordinary  way.     On   the  other  hand,  when  chloromethane  is 
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heated  with  silver  nitrate  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  chlorine  is  re- 
placed:— 

HjC— CI  +  AgNOi  =  AgCl  +  HbC— NOj. 
Uediyl  chlnids  Hethyl  nitnie 

Sodium  and  zinc  have  the  power  of  extracting  the  chlorine, 
bromine,  etc.,  from  halogen  derivatives,  and  this  fact  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  synthesis  of  many  hydrocarbons  (23). 

All  halogen  derivatives  are  reduced  to  the  hydrocarbon 
from  which  they  are  derived  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen:— 

H,CC1  +  H,  =  CH4  +  Ha. 


CHAPTER  IV 

OXYGEN  DERIVATIVES  OF  METHANE  AND  ETHANE 

There  are  several  classes  of  oxygen  derivatives  of  the  hydro- 
carbons. Among  them  are  the  important  compounds  known 
as  alcohols,  ethers,  aldehydes,  and  acids.  Each  of  these  classes 
will  be  taken  up  in  turn. 

I.  Alcohols 

Among  the  most  important  oxygen  derivatives  are  the  alco- 
hols, of  which  methyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  alcohol  are  the  best- 
known  examples.  As  far  as  composition  is  concerned,  these 
compounds  bear  simple  relations  to  the  two  hydrocarbons, 
methane  and  ethane.  These  relations  are  indicated  by  the 
formulas :  — 


CHt     vv-j   '■  '■■■■■        ~i.    ■.         CH«0    ^     "' 
CjH,  CjHrf)    •  -  ■ 

The  molecule  of  the  alcohol  differs  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
hydrocarbon  by  one  atom  of  oxygen.  In  order  to  understand 
the  chemical  nature  of  alcohols,  it  will  be  best  to  study  vdth 
some  care  the  reactions  of  one ;  and  we  may  take  for  this  purpose 
the  simplest  one  of  the  series,  methyl  alcohol. 

Methyl  alcohol,  carbinol,  methanol,  CH|0.  —  This  alcohol  is 
also  known  as  wood  alcohol  or  wood  spirit.  It  is  found  in 
nature  in  combination  with  salicvlic  acid  in  the  oil  of  winter- 
green.  It  is  formed,  together  with  many  o the r~siibstaBCeS", 
m  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  When  wood  is  distilled  for  the 
purpose  of  making  charcoal  an  aqueous  distillate  is  obtained 
containing  methyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and%cetone.  This  is 
the  source  of  methyl  alcohol  and  the  chief  source  of  acetic  add 
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and  acetone.  The  acetic  acid  is  neutralized  by  means  of 
milk  of  lime  and  the  methyl  alcohol  and  acetone  are  distilled 
off  from  the  aqueous  solution  and  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  It  is  difficult  to  eliminate  all  the  acetone  by 
fractional  distillation  alone,  so  that  the  methyl  alcohol  of  com- 
merce generally  contains  some  acetone,  though  in  recent  years 
the  apparatus  used  for  fractional  distillation  has  been  so 
improved  that  methyl  alcohol  practically  free  from  acetone 
is  thus  obtained. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  a  liquid  that  boilsat  64.7°,  melts  at  —97.8°, 
and  has  the  specific  gravity  0.81  at  0°.  It  closely  resembles 
ordinary  alcohol  in  all  its  properties.  It  bums  with  a  non- 
luminous  flame.  When  taken  into  the  system  it  intoxicates. 
It  is  poisonous.  Blindness  and  death  may  be  caused  by  its 
interna!  use.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  fats,  oils,  resins,  and 
other  organic  substances,  and  is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  for  methytating  and  the  preparation  of  formaldehyde  and 
in  denaturing  alcohol. 

I.   Action  of  hydrochloric,  kydrobromic,  and  other  acids  on 
methyl  alcohol.    The  action  of  a  few  acids  is  represented  by  the 
following  equations :  — 
t^^^u^i:^       '■■'      CHiO  +  HBr     =  CHsBr        +HsO; 

t^Jyt*''^,',     ■'    ^ij  '--  Methylbromide 

\tj,^iJ^^     '..  CH,0  +  HCl      =  CHjCl        -I-  HiO; 

, . . '  Melhyl  cliloiide 

CH4O  -I-  HNOa  =  CHaNO,     -\-  HbO; 

Helhfl  nitrite 

CHiO  +  HaSOj  =  CHjHSOi  +  H,0. 

Monomethyl 

The  action  is  plainly  suggestive  of  that  of  alkaline  hydrox- 
ides or  bases.  In  each  case  the  acid  is  either  wholly  or  partly 
neutralized  and  water  is  formed,  just  as  the  acid  would  be 
neutralized  by  potassium  hydroxide. 

a.  Action  of  phosphorus  trichloride.  When  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride acts  on  methyl  alcohol,  the  products  are  chloromethane 
and  pho^horous  acid :  — 

3  CH^O  +  PCI,  =  3  CHiCI  -I-  PO^j. 
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Here  one  atom  of  chlorine  is  substituted  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen'^'^'f^  ' 
and  an  atom  of  oxygen,  the  reaction  being  like  that  which  u-k  0  > 
takes  place  between  water  and  phosphorus  trichloride :  — 

3  H,0  +  PCU  =  3  HCl  +  POsH». 

This  fact  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  dose  resem-  j!,>at-  '^' 
blance  between  the  alcohol  and  water.  1 

3.  Action  of  potassium  and  sodium.  When  potassium  is 
brought  in  contact  with  pure  methyl  alcohol,  hydrogen  is  given 
off,  and  a  compound  containing  potassium  is  formed :  — 

CH4P  +  K  =  HaCOK  +  H. 

Further  treatment  of  this  compound  with  potassium  causes  no 
further  evolution  of  hydrogen,  so  that  plainly  one  of  the  four 
hydrogen  atoms  contained  in  methyl  alcohol  differs  from  the 
other  three. 

The  resemblance  between  methyl  alcohol  and  the  alkaline 
hydroxides;  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  and 
oxygen ;  the  resemblance  between  the  alcohol  and  water ;  and, 
finally,  the  substitution  of  potassium  for  one,  and  only  one, 
hydrogen  atom,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alcohol  contains 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  combination,  and  that  the  characteristic 
reactions  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  group  called  hydroxyl, 
OH.  The  analogy  between  the  alcohol,  an  alkaline  hydroxide, 
and  water  is  shown  by  these  formulas:  alcohol,  H3COH; 
hydroxide,  KOH ;  water,  HOH,  Thus  water  appears  as  the 
type  of  both  the  hydroxide  and  the  alcohol,  and  they  may  be 
regarded  as  derived  from  water  by  substituting  the  methyl  group, 
CHj,  for  one  hydrogen  atom  in,  the  case  of  the  alcohol,  and 
substituting  an  atom  of  the  metal  potassium  for  one  hydrogen 
atom  in  the  case  of  the  hydroxide.  Thus  methyl  alcohol  is 
methyl  hydroxide.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  methyl  alcohol 
may  be  regarded  as  marsh  gas  in  which  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  The  two  views  are  in  fact 
identical. 

To  test  the  correctness  of  this  view,  we  may  make  methyl 
alcohol  in  some  way  that  will  show  us  of  what  parts  it  is  made 
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up.    Thus,  we  may  start  with  marsh  gas,  and  introduce  a 
halogen,  as  bromine ; — 

CH4  +  Bn  =.  CHjBr  +  HBr. 


Now,  when  bromomethane  and  silver  hydroxide  are  brought 
together,  reaction  takes  place  as  represented  in  the  equation : — 

CHsBr  +  AgOH  =  CH^H  +  AgBr, 

and  methyl  alcohol  is  formed.    This  furnishes  strong  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  view  expressed  in  thp  formula  CHjOH. 

The  reactions  above  presented  show  that  the  part  of  methyl 
alcohol  that  corresponds  to  the  metal  in  the  hydroxide  is  the 
group  CH3.  This  it  is  which  enters  into  the  acids  in  place  of 
their  hydrogen,  and  this  remains  unchanged  when  potassium 
acts  upon  the  alcohol.  It  has  received  the  name  methyl.  Hence 
we  have  the  names  methyl  alcohol,  methyl  bromide,  methyl 
ether,  etc.  A  group  which,  like  methyl,  appears  in  a  number 
of  compounds  is  called  a  radical,  or  residue.  These  names  are 
intended  simply  to  designate  that  part  of  a  carbon  compound 
which  remains  imchanged  when  the  compound  is  subjected  to  y.^ 
various  transforming  influences.  ^'y 

The  two  most  characteristic   reactions  of    methyl  alcohol  ■}^^J ' 
are:    (i)  its  power  to  form  salt-like  compounds  when   treated  ' 
with  strong  adds ;  and  (2)  its  power  to  form  an  acid  containing 
the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  when  oxidized. 

The  neutral  compounds  formed  with  strong  acids  correspond  to  ^ 
the  salts  of  the  metals,  only  they  contain  the  radical,  methyl,  CH,, 
in  place  of  the  metals.     They  are  called  ethereal  si^s  or  esters. 

The  acid  formed  by  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol  has  the  com- 
position expressed  by  the  formula  CHjOs,  and  is  known  as 
isnmc^acid.  It  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen  more  and  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  alcohol  from  which  it  is  formed. 
It  will  be  shown  that  this  acid  is  the  first  member  of  an  important 
series  of  acids,  known  as  the/aWy  acids,  each  of  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  a  hydrocarbon  containing  the  same  number  of 
carbon  atoms  that  formic  acid  bears  to  marsh  gas. 


y- 
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Ethyl  alcohol,  methyl  carbinol,  «thanoI,  CHg.CHi.OH.  — 
Ethyl  alcohol  occurs  in  a  number  of  giants  in  the  free 
condition  and  in  the  form  of  ethyj  esters  of  or^nic  acijs.  It 
also  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  rain  and  snow  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Fresh  bread  made  with  yeast  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol. 

This  is  the  best-known  substance  belonging  to  the  class  of 
alcohols.  It  is  known  also  by  the  names  spirit  of  wine,  ordinary 
alcohol,  and  grain  alcohol. 

The  one  method  of  manufacture  upon  which  we  are  dependent 
for  alcohol  is  the  fermentatio"  "f  sng^r  inliitinnT 

Fennentation.  —  Whenever  a  plant  juice  containing  sugar 
b  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  undergoes  a  change  by 
which  it  loses  its  sweet  taste.  Usually  the  change  consists 
in  a  breaking  down  of  the  sugar  into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol. 
The  equation :  — 

COIiiO,  =  2  C,H,0  +  2  COj 

Sugar  Alcohol 

expresses  what  takes  place  in  the  process  which  is  known  as 
alcoholic  fermentation.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  sugar  can 
be  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  has  been 
shown  that  fennentation  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  microorgan- 
isms, either  animal  or  vegetable.  These  organisms,  which  are 
known  as  ferments,  are  of  different  kinds,  and  cause  different 
kinds  of  fermentation  with  different  products.  Among  them 
the  following  may  be  specially  mentioned :  — 

1.  Alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation.  This  is  caused  by  a 
vegetable  ferment,  saccharomyces  or  yeast.  The  ferment  con- 
sists of  small,  round  cells  arranged  in  chains.  The  products 
of  its  action  are  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

2.  Lactic  add  fermentation.  This  is  due  to  a  vegetable 
ferment,  bacterium  lactis,  which  is  contained  in  sour  milk.  It 
has  the  power  of  transforming  sugar  into  lactic  acid. 

3.  Acetic  acid  fermentation.  This  is  due  to  a  peculiar  vege- 
table ferment,  bacterium  aceti,  which  oxidizes  alcohol  in  the  pres- 
ence of  air  to  acetic  add.    The  chemical  changes  brought  about 
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by  these  organisms  are  due  to  the  action  of  enzymes,^  which  are 
produced  by  the  organisms.  The  enzyme  that  decomposes 
sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  is  called  zymase. 

The  germs  of  various  ferments  are  in  the  air ;  and,  whenever 
they  find  favorable  conditions,  they  develop  and  produce  their 
characteristic  effects.  They  will  not  develop  in  a  solution 
of  pure  si^r.  The  sugar  from  which  alcohol  is  obtained  is 
not  ordinary  cane  sugar,  but  grape  sugar,  or  glucose,  And  fructose. 
In  order  that  the  ferment  may  grow,  there  must  be  present  in 
the  solution,  besides  the  sugar,  substances  which  contain  nitrogen 
and  inorganic  salts,  especially  phosphates  and  potassium  salts. 
These,  as  well  as  the  sugar,  are  contained  in  the  juices  pressed 
out  from  fruits,  and  hence  these  juices  readily  undergo  fermen- 
tation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  a  solution  containing  sugar  is 
first  prepared  from  sugar  beets  or  molasses  or  from  some  kind 
of  grain  or  potatoes.  In  case  the  solution  contains  grape  sugar 
or  fruit  sugar,  this  undergoes  fermentation  directly  when  the 
yeast  is  added.  If  the  substance  in  solution  is  cane  sugar, 
this  is  first  changed  by  the  enzyme,  inverCase,  present  in  the 
yeast  into  grape  sugar  and  fruit  sugar,  and  the  fermentation 
then  takes  place  as  in  the  first  case.  When  grain  (Indian  com 
in  this  country)  or  potatoes  are  used,  the  starch  is  first  converted 
into  sugar  by  the  enzyme,  diastase,  of  the  malt. 

To  obtain  alcohol  from  fermented  liquids,  these  must  be  dis- 
tilled. The  alcohol  thus  obtained  contains  water  and  a  mixture 
of  other  alcohols  called  fusel  oil.  The  latter  can  be  removed 
partly  by  fractional  distillation,  and  the  last  portions  can  be 
got  rid  of  by  filtermg  through  charcoal.  The  water  cannot  be 
removed  completely  by  fractional  distillation,  though  a  product 
containing  95-96  per  cent  of  alcohol  can  be  obtained  in  this  way. 
This  mixture  has  a  constant  boiling  point  (78.15°}.  , 

Absolute  alcohol  is  ordinary  alcohol  from  which  the  water  has 
been  removed  by  means  of  some  dehydrating  agent,  as  quick- 
lime, barium  oxide,  or  benzene.  By  continued  treatment  with 
freshly  burned  lime  the  quantity  of  water  can  be  reduced  to 
^  The  Nature  1^  Engyme  Action:  W.  M.  Baylisa,  4th  ed. 
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less  than  one-half  per  cent,  and  this  small  quantity  can  be  re- 
moved by  treatment  with  metallic  sodium  or  calcium. 

On  the  large  scale  the  dehydrating  agent  used  is  benzene. 
The  ternary  mixture  (water,  alcohol,  and  benzene)  boils  at 
64,85°  and  comes  over  first.  If  there  is  more  than  sufficient 
benzene  to  carry  over  all  the  water,  and  if  the  alcohol  is  present 
in  excess,  the  ternary  mixture  will  be  followed  by  the  binary 
mixture  (alcohol  and  benzene,  b.  p.  68.25°)  *nd  the  last  sub- 
stance to  come  over  will  be  absolute  alcohol  (b.  p.  78.3°)  free 
from  water  and  benzene.' 

Ethyl  alcohol  has  a  spirituous,  pleasant  odor.  It  is  claimed, 
however,  that  absolutely  pure  anhydrous  alcohol  has  no  odor. 
It  remains  liquid  at  low  temperatures,  but  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  solid  which  melts  at  —117.3°.  It  boils  at  78.37°  at  760°". 
Like  methyl  alcohol  it  bums  with  a  non-luminous  flame,  which 
does  not  leave  a  deposit  of  soot  on  substances  placed  in  it. 
It  is  very  hygroscopic.  When  mixed  with  air,  its  vapor  explodes 
when  a  flame  is  applied.  Its  effects  upon  the  human  system 
are  well  known.  It  intoxicates  when  taken  in  dilute  form, 
while  in  concentrated  form  it  is  poisonous.  When  taken  in- 
ternally in  large  doses,  it  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
body  from  0.5°  to  2°,  although  the  sensation  of  warmth  is 
experienced. 

Denatured  alcohol.  —  Alcohol  to  which  something  has  been 
added  to  make  it  unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage  can  be  withdrawn 
from  bond  for  use  in  the  industries  without  payment  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax  on  alcohol.  Such  alcohol  is  called  denatured 
alcohol.  Various  substances  are  employed  as  denaturing  agents. 
Among  those  authorized  by  the  United  States  government  are 
methyl  alcohol,  benzine,  and  pyridine  bases.  Completely 
denatured  alcohol  contains  methyl  alcohol  and  benzine  or  methyl 
alcohol  and  pyridine  bases.  This  is  used  as  a  source  of  heat, 
in  gas  engines  in  place  of  gasolene,  and  as  a  solvent  in  the  puri- 
fication and  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  pharmaceutical 
products,  dyestuffs,  etc.,  and  in  the  preparation  of  collodion, 
celluloid,  and  smokeless  powders. 

'  See  DisUUatioa:  Fracases  and  Principles,  by  Sidney  Voung. 
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Alcohol  for  scientific  work.  —  Educational  institutions  have 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  ethyl  alcohol  from  bond  for  use  in 
scientific  work  and  in  teaching,  without  the  payment  of  the  tax. 

Alcoholic  beverages.  —  Most  of  the  alcohol  manufactured  at 
the  present  time  is  used  (except  in  the  Utiited  States)  in  the 
form  of  beverages. 

The  milder  forms  of  beer  contain  from  2  to  3  per  cent ;  light 
wines,  such  as  claret,  about  8  per  cent ;  while  whisky,  brandy, 
rum,  and  other  distilled  liquors  sometimes  contain  as  much  as 
60  to  75  per  cent.  These  distilled  liquors  are  ordinary  alcohol 
with  water  and  small  quantities  of  substances  obtained  from  the 
fruit  or  grain  used  in  their  preparation,  or  obtained  by  standing 
in  barrels  made  of  oak  wood.  The  flavors  of  the  beverages  are 
due  to  these  substances. 

Chemical  conduct  of  ethyl  alcohol.  Ethyl  alcohol  conducts 
itself  chemically  like  methyl  alcohol.  The  products  formed 
contain  the  radical,  ethyl,  CiHe,  instead  of  methyl. 

Reactions  0}  ethyl  alcohol.  With  acids  it  forms  ethereal  salts 
or  esters :  — 

CiHsOH  +  HCl        =  CsHsGl  +  H^O. 

Ethyl  thloride 
CjHsOH  +  HNOb      =  CjHsNOa       +  HjO. 


MonoethyL  Bulphate 

With  phosphorus  trichloride  the  hydroxyl  group  is  replaced  by 
chlorine: — 

3  CjHsOH  +  PCI,  =•  3  CaH,Cl  +  POjHa. 

A  similar  reaction  takes  place  with  phosphorus  tribromide 
and  with  phosphorus  and  iodine,  giving  ethyl  bromide  and  ethyl 
iodide. 

The  ethyl  chloride  formed  in  the  reactions  above  represented 
is  identical  with  the  chloroethane  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  ethane :  — 

C,Hb  +  Cli  =  CaHsCI  +  HCl. 


Potassium  and  sodium  react  readily  with  the  alcohol  in  the 
cold,  forming  ethylates :  — 

CjHbOH  +  Na  =  CjHfiONa  +  H. 

Sodium  cthylatc 

As  in  the  case  of  methyl  alcohol  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  the  metal  —  the  one  combined  with  the  oxygen. 

Finally,  alcohol  can  be  made  synthetically  from  ethane  by 
first  making  chloroethane  and  then  heating  with  water :  — 

CjHjCl  +  HOH  =  CjHsOH  +  HCl. 

Chknoethuie  Ethyl  ilcoliol 

All  these  reactions  indicate  that  ethyl  alcohol  is  made  up  of 
the  radical  ethyl,  CjHs,  joined  to  hydroxyl,  OH,  or  that  it  is 
ethane  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced  by  a  hydroxyl 

GHs 
group.     Its  structural  formula  is  therefore  |      .    It  will  be  se«n 

H2COH 
that  it  is  methyl  alcohol  in  which  a  methyl  group,  CHj,  is 
substituted  for  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  original  methyl  group. 
It  is  hence  called  methyl  carbinol. 

When  oxidized,  ethyl  alcohol  gives  acetic  acid,  CjHiOi.  This 
is  the  reason  why  cider  or  wine  changes  to  vinegar  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  Methyl  and  ethyl  and  other  radicals  of  the  marsh 
gas  series  are  called  alkyl  groups.     [^ 

2.    Ethers 

When  an  alcohol  is  treated  with  potassium  or  sodium,  com- 
pounds are  formed  having  the  formulas  CHsONa,  CHsOK, 
CiHsOK,  CjHbONa.  If  sodium  methylate,  CHaONa,  is  treated 
with  a  monohalogen  derivative  of  a  hydrocarbon,  as,  for  example, 
iodomethane,  CHal,  reaction  takes  place  thus :  — 
CH^Na  +  CHjI  =  C,H,0  +  Nal. 

This  reaction  shows  that  the  product  must  be  represented 
by  the  formula  HjC— O-CH3,  or  (CH3)iO  It  is  dimethyl 
oxide  and  b  isomeric  with  ethyl  alcohol.  Comparing  it  with 
meUiyl  alcohol,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  obtained  from  the  alcohol 
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by  replacing  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  by  methyl,  CHj. 
Just  as  the  alcohol  is  analogous  to  the  hydroxide,  KOH,  so  the 
dimethyl  oxide  is  analogous  to  the  oxide,  K2O.  It  is  the  first 
representative  of  a  class  of  compounds  known  as  ethers,  which 
are  analogous  to  the  oxides  of  the  univalent  metals. 

Dimethyl  ether,  C^HsO,  (CH3)!0,  is  a  gas  readily  condensed 
to  a  liquid,  boiling  at  —23,6°,  freezing  point  —138.5°.  It 
acts  as  an  amesth^tic.  One  volume  sulphuric  acid  absorbs 
600  volumes  dimethyl  ether.  This  ether  is  made  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  ethyl  ether.  It  is  obtained  on  the 
large  scale  as  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  dimethyl- 
aniline  (346). 

Ethyl  eth«r,  CMjaO,  (CsHi^tO.  —  This  is  Uie  substance 
commonly  known  as  ether,  or  sulphuric  ether.  The  latter  name 
is  given  to  it  because  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  its  manufacture. 
It  is  the  most  important  representative  of  the  class,  and  has  been 
known  since  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ether 
can  be  made  from  alcohol  by  making  the  sodium  derivative  of 
alcohol,  CaHBONa,  and  heating  this  with  iodoethane  thus :  — 

CiHfiONa  +  C^HbI  =  (CsH^iO  +  NaT; 

or  by  converting  the  alcohol  into  ethyl  iodide  and  heating  thb 
with  silver  oxide :  — 

2  CsHJ  +  Ag^  =  (C.H>),0  +  2  Agl. 

Ether  is  made  on  the  lai^  scale  by  heating  sulphuric  acid 
and_alcohQl  in  certain  proportions,  and  then  distilling  the 
mixture  with  more  alcohol  as  described  below.  Two  distinct 
reactions  are  involved  in  this  process.  First,  when  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  brought  together,  half  the  hydrogen 
of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  ethyl,  thus :  — 

C2H»OIJ/-|;|[*>S04  =  ^^'>S04  +  HjO. 

The  product  formed  is  called  ethylsulphuric  acid  {monoethyl 
sulphate). 
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When  elhylsulphuric  acid  is  heated  to  about  130°  with 
alcohol,  ether  is  formed,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  regenerated :  — 

The  ether  thus  formed  distils  over ;  and,  if  alcohol  is  admitted 
to  the  mixture,  ethylsulphuric  add  will  again  be  formed,  and 
with  excess  of  alcohol  it  will  yield  ether.  The  process  is  a  con- 
tinuous one,  a  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  converting  a  large 
amount  of  alcohol  into  ether, 

Ether  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  characteristic  odor  and  taste. 
It  boils  at  34.49''.  It  melts  at  —117.6°.  Specific  gravity, 
0.71994  at  is°.  jl 

When  its  vapor  is  mixed  with  air,  the  Qiixtiire_e3qilQdes  , 
violently  when  a  flame  is  applied.  Ether  is  somewhat  soluble 
in  water,  and  water  is  also  somewhat,  though  less,  soluble  in 
ether ;  so  that  when  the  two  are  shaken  together  the  volume  of 
the  ether  becomes  smaller,  even  though  every  precaution  is 
taken  to  avoid  evaporation.  Ether  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all 
proportions.  It  is  a  good  solvent  for  resins,  fats,  alkaloids, 
and  many  other  classes  of  carbon  compounds. 

It  is  frequently  used  to  extract  substances  from  aqueous 
solutions.  It  is  used  technically  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion 
and  in  the  purification  of  gun  cotton. 

It  is  an  excellent  anesthetic,  and  is  used  extensively  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  first  used  as  an  anassthetic  by  Dr.  Morton,  a 
dentist  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1846.  When  ether  is  brought  upon 
the  skin  in  the  form  of  spray,  the  cold  produced  by  the  rapid 
evaporation  is  so  great  as  to  cause  insensibility  to  pain. 

Manufacture  of  ether.  A  mixture  of  5  parts  of  alcohol  (90 
to  95  per  cent)  and  9  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
heated  in  a  still  to  127.5°.  Ether,  water,  and  some  alcohol 
distil  over.  Alcohol  is  run  into  the  hot  mixture  in  the  still, 
so  that  the  volume  remains  constant  and  the  temperature  is 
kept  at  127.5°.  Ether  and  water  distil  oyer.  The  crude  ether 
contains  some  sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  washed  with  a  solution 
of  soda  to  remove  this,  and  freed  from  alcohol  and  water  by 
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distillation.  Thb  is  the  ether  of  commerce,  used  for  most 
technical  puiposes.  To  remove  all  the  water  and  alcohol  the 
ether  is  distilled  over  sodium  which  combines  with  the  water 
and  the  alcohol. 

Chemical  conduct  of  ether.  Heated  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  water  containing  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid 
ether  is  converted  into  alcohol :  — 

(C!Hs),0  +  HiO  =  2  CjHsOH. 
Treated  with  hydrlodic  acid,  alcohol  and  iodoethane  or  iodo- 
ethane  and  water  are  formed :  — 

(CiBU)^  +  HI  =  CtHsOH  +  C^IbI. 
(CiEU),0  +  a  HI  =  2  CHd  +  HiO. 

Mixed  ethers.  —  Just  as  ethyl  alcohol  yields  ethyl  ether, 
and  methyl  alcohol  yields  methyl  ether,  (CHa)sO,  by  modifying 

the  method,  a  mixed  ether,  methyl  ethyl  ether,  >0,  can 

be  obtained.  This  is  formed  by  treating  sodium  methylate 
with  jodoethane,  or  by  treating  sodium  ethylate  with  iodo- 
me  thane ;  — 

CjHb^ 
■   CH»' 


CH,ONa  +  C»H(I  =  ^>0  +  Nal; 
CiHsONa  +  CHal  =  52*>0  +  ^^^I. 


It  is  formed  also  by  distilling  methyl  alcohol  with  ethylsulphuric 
add,  or  ethyl  alcohol  with  methylsulphoric  acid :  — 

™'>0  +'^*>S0.  -  ^*>0  +  H,SO,; 

'^*>0  +  '^^>S0,  -  ^*>0  +  H^O.. 

Methyl  ethyl  ether  is  very  similar  to  ordinary  ether  in  its 
properties  and  reactions. 

Note  for  Student.    Write  out   the  reactions  of   methyl  ethyl  ether 
with  water  and  with  hydriodic  acid.     In  the  first  reaction  with  hydriodic  ~ 
add  the  methyl  group  combines  with  the  iodine.  > 
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It  has  been  stated  above  that  when  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols 
are  oxidized,  they  are  converted  into  adds  having  the  formulas 
CHiOi  and  C»H40!,  respectively.  By  regulating  the  oxidation, 
products  can  be  obtained  intermediate  between  the  alcohols 
and  adds,  and  differing  from  the  alcohols  by  two  atoms  of 
hydn^en.  These  products  are  called  aldehydes,  from  alcohol 
dehydrogenatum,  from  the  fact  that  they  must  be  regarded 
as  alcohols  from  which  hydrogen  has  been  abstracted.  The 
relations  in  composition  between  the  hydrocarbons,  alcohols, 
aldehydes,  and  adds  are  shown  by  these  formulas :  — 


Akatnli 

AMdiyto 

Add! 

CH, 

CHiO 

CH,0 

CHA 

C^. 

CJW 

CJJ,0 

CJW, 

Pormic  aldehyde,  formaldehyde,  methonal,  CHjO.  —  This 
aldehyde  is  made  by  passing  the  vapor  of  methyl  alcohol  to- ' 
gether  with  air  over  heated  copper  or  silver  wire  gauze  and 
collecting  the  gas  in  water :  — 

CH4O  +  0  =  H,CO  +  HiO. 

HcUiyl  ^cohol  Formaldehyde 

At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  gas,  which  condenses  when 
cooled  to  a  liquid  boiling  at  —11°.  It  is  manufactured  on  the 
large  scale,  and  comes  into  the  market  in  solution  in  water  under 
the  name  of  formalin  and  in  the  form  of  its  solid  polymer. 
Formalin  contains  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  formaldehyde. 

It  is  used  in  the  maguf actuce .oL-d^s  (indigo,  fuchsin,  etc.),  :,■ 
and  pharmaceutical  preparations  {urotropine,  formamint,  etc.). 
On  account  of  its  germicidal  powers  it  is  very  largely  used  as  a 
^mfectant  and  as  a  preservative.  It  is  also  used  in  tanning, 
e^edally  in  the  manufacture  of  sole  leather,  in  waterproofiiig 
paper  and  textiles,  and  in  the  dyeing  of  fabrics ;  further,  in 
photography  for  hardening  the  fibns,  and  recently  in  the 
manul^ture  of  synthetic  resins  and  plastics  (Bakeliie  and 
CondensUe  from  phenol  and  formaldehyde).  These  synthetic 
resins  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  phonograph  records  and 
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for  many  other  purposes.     Formaldehyde  is  also  used  in  making 
mirrors. 

Although  known  since  1869,  formaldehyde  did  not  obtain  tech- 
nical importance  until  1 893  when  it  was  first  produced  on  the  lai^e 
scale.  Since  that  time  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
organic  compounds,  and  new  uses  for  it  are  constantly  being 
found.  When  its  solution  in  water  is  evaporated,  a  solid  sub- 
stance having  the  same  composition  as  formic  aldehyde  is  ob- 
tained. This  is  a  polymeric  variety,  and  is  represented  by  the 
formula  (CHtO),.  It  is  called  paraformaldehyde.  When  heated 
it  gives  formaldehyde. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  alde- 
hydes, it  will  be  best  to  study  acetic  aldehyde,  the  member  of 
the  group  that  has  been  longest  known. 

Acetic  aldehyde,  ethanal,  CiH^O.  —  This  aldehyde  is  formed 
whenever  alcohol  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  oxidizing  mix- 
ture, as,  for  example,  potassium  bichromate  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid :  — 

C,H,0  -I-  0  =  CtH,0  +  HiO. 
Acetic  aldehyde  can  be  made  by  the  action  of  water  on  ethyli- 
dene  chloride :  — 

,H  /H 

CH,— C/      +  H,0  -  CHr-C<     +  sHCl. 

^CU  >) 

EUiyUdciu  chloride  Alddirde 

Aldehyde  has  been  made  commercially  from  acetylene ; — 
Crfli  +  H,0  =  CHiO. 

Ao^lene  Aldehyde 

Large  quantities  of  aldehyde  are  now  obtained  by  fractional 
distillation  of  the  first  runnings  from  the  rectification  of  crude 
wood  alcohol.     (See  also  166.) 

Aldehyde  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  20.8°.  It  mixes  with 
water  and  alcohol  in  aU  proportions.  Its  odor  is  marked  and 
characteristic. 

From  the  chemical  point  of  view,  the  most  characteristic 
property  of  aldehyde  is  its  power  to  unite  directly  with  other 
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substances.  Ti  imi^pg  with  oxy^n^ to  form  acetic  add;  with 
hydrogen  to  f orm_  alcohol ;  with  ammonia  to  form  aldehyde 
ammqma',  "CjHjO.NHj ;  with  hydrocyanic  acid  to  form  aldehyde 
kydrocyanide,  C1H4O.HCN;  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the 
alkali  met&ls,  forming  compounds  represented  by  the  formulas 
CtHiO.HKSOa  and  CtH40.HNaS0g ;  and  with  other  substances. 
Indeed,  if  left  to  itself,  it  readily  changes  into  polymeric  modi- 
fications, uniting  with  itself  to  form  more  complex  compounds, 
paraldehyde  and  metaldehyde. 

Paraldehyde,  CgHitOg.  —  This  is  formed  by  adding  a  drop 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  aldehyde,  which  causes  the 
liquid  to  become  hot.  On  cooling  to  0°,  paraldehyde  solidifies 
in  crystalline  form.  When  pure  it  melts  at  12.59°,  dissolyes 
in  eight  times  its  own  volume  of  water,  and  boils  at  123-124°. 
When  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  add,  etc.,  it 
is  converted  into  aldehyde.  The  weight  of  22.4  liters  of  its 
vapor  has  been  found  to  be  132.4,  which  means  that  its  molecu- 
lar weight  is  132.4,  and  consequently  its  formula  is  (CiH40)j. 
It  is  a  polymeric  modification  of  aldehyde.  It  is  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  hypnotic  and  in  the  preparation  of  organic  substances. 
Paraldehyde  is  the  form  in  which  aldehyde  is  bought  and 
sold. 

Metaldehyde.  —  Metaldehyde  is  formed  together  with  par- 
aldehyde, at  a  low  temperature  (below  0°)  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric add  gas.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether 
in  the  cold,  though  more  readily  at  a  slightly  elevated  tempera- 
ture. When  heated  to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  completely 
converted  into  aldehyde.  Determinations  by  the  freezing  point 
method  show  that  the  molecular  weight  of  metaldehyde  in 
phenol  corresponds  to  the  formula  {C^^)^.  Distilled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add,  metaldehyde  is  converted  into  aldehyde. 

Aldehyde  is  a  strynt;  "'^"^"f;  •'|^">  When  added  to  an 
ammomacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  metallic  silver  is  deposited 
on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  mirror.  It 
is  used  commerdally  for  making  mirrors. 

Chemical  transformaUons  of  aldehyde.    As  aldehyde  is  pro- 
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duced  from  alcohol  by  oxidation,  so  alcohol  can  be  formed 
from  aldehyde  by  reduction :  — 

Cai.0  +  0    >=C,H,0  +  HjO; 
CsH,0  +  Hi  =  CjHeO. 
By  oxidation  aldehyde  is  converted  into  an  acid  of  the  formula 
CiHiOj,  which  is  acetic  acid :  — 

C)H40  +  0   =  CiHiOi. 

Treated  with  phosphorus  pen tachlo ride,  aldehyde  yields 
ethylidene  chloride,  CiHiCIs  (34).  This  reaction  is  of  special 
interest  and  importance,  as  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  relation 
between  aldehyde  and  alcohol.  Alcohol,  as  has  been  shown, 
is  ethyl  hydroxide,  CjHs.OH.  When  oxidized  it  loses  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  Is  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  one  of 
the  two  which  are  given  off?  If  so,  what  readjustment  of  the 
oxygen  takes  place?  Such  are  the  questions  that  suggest 
themselves. 

To  understand  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachioride  on 
aldehyde,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  briefly  the  action  of 
thjn  reagent  upon  compounds  containing  oxygen.  When  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  the  change  is  represented  by 
the  equation :  — 

HOH  +  PCs  =  POCla  +  a  HCl. 
The  phosphorus  pentachloride  gives  up  two  atoms  of  chlorine 
and  takes  up  oxygen  in  its  place. 

Now,  when  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  brought  together 
with  an  alcohol,  a  substituted  water,  a  similar  reacdon  takes 
place:  — 

CtH,.OH  +  PCU  =  CtHsCl  +  POCU  +  HCl. 

Ethy[  dJorid* 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off,  and  ethyl  chloride  is  formed, 
which  is  regarded  as  aicohoi  in  which  one  chlorine  atom  takes 
the  place  of  the  hydroxyl.  This  is  the  kind  of  action  that  takes 
place  whenever  a  chloride  of  phosphorus  acts  upon  a  compound 
containing  hydroxyl ;  and  hence  the  reaction  is  made  use  of  for 
determining  whether  hydroxyl  is  present  in  a  compound. 
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When  aldehyde  is  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  the 
action  is  entirely  different  from  that  just  described.  Instead 
of  one  chlorine  atom  taking  the  place  of  a  hydrogen  and  an 
oxygen  atom,  two  chlorine  atoms  take  the  place  of  the  oxygen 

°'^'  ~         C2H4O  +  PQs  =  CtHiO-^  +  POCI5. 

EthrUdeoe  cbloride 

K  the  explanation  above  offered  of  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  water  and  on  alcohol  is  correct,  it  follows  that 

stand  why  two  chlorine  atoms  should  take  the  place  of  the  oxygen 
atom,  if  the  latter  is  in  combination  only  with  carbon  as  in  the 
group  >C0.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  this 
kind  of  combination  and  that  which  we  have  in  hydroxyl  as 
=  C — 0 — H.  In  the  latter  condition  the  oxygen  serves  to  con- 
nect carbon  with  hydrogen ;  in  the  former  it  is  in  combination 
only  with  the  carbon,  and,  presumably,  the  energy  which  holds 
it  can  also  hold  two  atoms  of  chlorine  or  of  any  other  univalent 
element  with  which  it  can  unite.  So  that,  if  oxygen  is  present 
in  a  compound  combined  only  with  carbon,  we  should  expect 
two  chlorine  atoms  to  take  its  place  when  the  compound  is 
treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride.  Let  RjCO  represent 
any  such  compound ;  then  we  should  have ;  — 

R,CO  +  PCIfi  =  RiCClj  +  POa,; 

while,  when  oxygen  is  present  in.  the  hydroxyl  condition,  we 
should  have :  — 

R.C— O— H  +  PCls  =  R,CC1  +  POCl,  +  HCl. 
Just  as  the  latter  reaction  is  used  to   detect  the  presence   of 
hydroxyl  oxygen,  so  the  former  is  used  to  detect  oxygen  in  the 
other  condition,  which  is  commonly  known   as  the  carbonyl 
condition. 

In  terms  of  the  valence  hypothesis,  it  is  said  that  in  the 
hydroxyl  compounds  oxygen  is  in  combination  with  carbon  with 
pne  of  its  affinities,  and  with  hydrogen  with  the  other,  while 
in  the  carbonyl  compounds  it  is  in  combination  with  carbon  with 
both  its  affinities  as  represented  thus,  >C=0. 
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According  to  the  above  reasoning  aldehyde  is  a  carbonyl 
compound,  or  it  contains  the  bivalent  group  >C=0.  The 
simplest  aldehyde  most  therefore  be  represented  by  the  formula 
HjC=0.  Its  homologue,  acetic  aldehyde,  is  CHj.HC=0. 
The  characteristic  properties  of  aldehyde  are  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  this  group,  — HC^=0,  which  is  called  the  aldehyde 
group.  That  aldehyde  does  not  contain  a  hydroxyl  group 
is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  form  esters  with  acids 

as  alcohol  does.     That  the  formula  CHj.(X^     is  in  accord 

with  the  chemical  conduct  of  aldehyde  is  shown  by  the  reactions 

represented  below :  — 


,H 

+  0 
>0 

AcetkacU 

,H 

+  H, 
>0 

-  CH,— CH)H 

Etfayl  alcohol 

-H 

+  NH, 

-CH^C^H 

Aldeh/d«  uDmoniA 

,H 

+  HCN 

-CH,— C^H 
\CN 

+  NaHSO, 
>0 

-  CHr-Cf-OH 

M)SOJ(a 

CHCHi 

Pualdcliyde 
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Chloral,  trichloroldehyde,  CCUCHO.  —  When  chlorine  acts 
upon  aldehyde,  in  the  presence  of  water  and  calcium  carbonate, 
substitution  takes  place,  and  trickloraldehyde  is  formed.  When 
alcohol  is  treated  with  chlorine,  a  double  action  takes  place. 
The  alcohol  is  first  changed  to  aldehyde  thus :  — 

CHj-CHaOH  +  Ch  =  CHa.CHO  +  2  HCl. 

Then  the  chlorine  acts  upon  the  aldehyde,  and  is  substituted 
for  the  three  hydrogens  of  the  methyl,  forming  trichloralde- 
hyde : — 

CHg.CHO  +  6  CI  =  CCU-CHO  +  3  HCl. 

In  reality  the  aldehyde  first  formed  combines  with  the  alcohol, 
forming  an  intermediate  product  which  is  acted  upon  by  the 
chlorine ;  and  the  chlorine  product  thus  formed  is  decomposed 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  chloral.  The  essential 
features  of  the  reaction,  however,  are  stated  in  the  above 
equations.  Trichloraldehyde  is  the  substance  commonly  known 
as  chloral.  It  has  all  the  general  properties  of  aldehyde, 
and  the  conclusion  is  therefore  justified  that  it  contains  the 


-L 


aldehyde  group  - 

Chloral  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  98°,  and  has  the 
specific  gravity  1.54  at  0°. 

Note  kjr  Student.  —  Give  the  formulas  of  compounds  formed  when 
chloral  is  brought  together  with  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali  metals.  What  is  the  formula  of  the  acid 
formed  by  its  oxidation?  The  answer  is  given  in  the  statement  that 
the  general  chemical  conduct  of  chloral  is  the  same  as  that  of  aldehyde. 

When  chloral  and  water  are  brought  together,  they  unite 
with  evolution  of  heat  to  form  a  crystalline  compound,  chloral 
hydrate,  CClsCHO  +  HjO,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  from  the  solution  in  beautiful,  colorless,  monoclinic 
prisms.  It  melts  at  47.4''  and  boils  at  97.5°,  dissociating  into 
chloral  and  water.  Taken  internally  in  doses  of  from  0.6  to 
2",  it  causes  sleep.  In  larger  doses  it  acts  as  an  anaesthetic. 
It  is  a  habit-forming  drug. 


/ 
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Chloral  hydrate  is  an  example  of  a  compound  in  which  one 
CCI, 
I  /OH 
carbon  holds  two  hydroxyb  in  combination,  HC^ 

Ndh 

When  heated  with  an  alkali,  chloral  and  chloral  hydrate  break 
down,  yielding  chloroform  and  a  formate  :  — 

CCI5.CHO  +  KOH  =  CHCla  +  KCHOi. 

Chkaal  ChlorofonD        FotsBsium 

Note  for  Student,  —  How  is  chloroform  made  from  alcohol?  How 
b  the  method  explained?  Answer  the  same  questioDS  for  iodoform. 
The  bleaching  powder  used  in  preparing  ehloroEorm  furnishes  chlorine. 
Is  a  base  present? 

4.  Acids 

When  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  are  oxidized,  they  are  con- 
verted first  into  aldehydes,  and  then  the  aldehydes  take  up 
oxygen  and  are  converted  into  acids.  The  relations  in  compo- 
sition between  the  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  aldehydes,  and  acids 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table :  — 

HydmcutxHU  Akshofa  Aldeh/dcs  Adda 

CH4  CH4O  CH2O  CHsOs 

CsH,  CsH«0  C,tH40  CjHjO, 

The  two  acids  whose  formulas  are  here  given  are  the  well- 
known  substances,  formic  and  acetic  acids. 

Formic  acid,  methane  acid,  CHjOa-  —  This  add  occurs  free 
in  nature  in  red  ants  (formica  rufa),  in  stinging  nettles,  in  fir 
cones,  in  some  fruits,  in  honey,  and  in  perspiration,  urine,  and 
extract  of  meat.  It  is  said  that  the  pain  and  swelling  caused 
by  the  stinging  of  bees,  hornets,  and  wasps  is  due  to  the  injec- 
tion of  a  small  amount  of  formic  acid. 

It  can  be  obtained  by  distilling  red  ants.  It  is  best  prepared 
in  the  laboratory  by  heating  oxalic  acid  with  glycerol.  Oxalic 
acid  has  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula  CaHjOi- 
When  heated  in  glycerol  to  ioo°  — 110°  it  breaks  down  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  formic  acid  (169)  :  — 

CsHsO,  =  COj  +  CHjOj. 
The  formic  acid  distils  over  at  this  temperature  into  the  receiver. 
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The  formation  of  formic  acid  by  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol, 
and  by  treatment  of  chloral  with  an  alkali,  has  already  been 
mentioned.    The  following  methods  are  of  special  interest :  — 

(i )   By  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on  sodium  hydroxide : — 

CO  +  NaOH  =  H.COsNa. 

This  method  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  sodium  formate  on 
the  large  scale.  When  producer  gas  {containing  about  30  per 
cent  carbon  monoxide)  is  heated  to  120"  — 130°  under  a  pres- 
sure of  6  to  8  atmospheres  with  solid  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium 
formate  is  formed. 

(2)  By  the  action  of.metallic  potassium  upon  moist  carbon 
dioxide :  — 

2  COa  +  2  K  +  HjO  =  HCOtK  +  HCOaK. 

(3)  By  treatment  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate  with  sodium  amalgam :  — 

COaCNH,),  +  2  H  =  HC02(NH4)  +  H^O  +  NH,. 

According  to  these  two  methods  formic  acid  appears  as  a 
reduction  product  of  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  abstraction 
of  one  atom  of  oxygen :  — 

HsCOs  =  HiCOj  +  O. 

It  will  be  shown  that  all  organic  adds  may  be  regarded  as 
derivatives  of  either  formic  acid  or  carbonic  acid. 

(4)  When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  heated  with  a  dilute  mineral 
acid  or  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  it  gives  ammonia  and 
formic  acid :  — 

HCN  +  2  HjO  =  HjCOa  +  NH,. 


Of  course,  if  a  mineral  acid  is  present,  the  ammonium  salt  of  -■ 
this  acid  is  formed ;  and,  if  an  alkali  is  present,  the  formate  of 
the  alkali  metal  results.  A  reaction  similar  to  tkis  is  used  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  preparation  of  the  organic  acids,  as  will  be  shown. 
Anhydrous  formic  add  can  be  made  by  dehydrating  either 
the  copper  or  lead  salt,  and  passing  dry  hydrogen  sul^hidit 
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over  the  salt  heated  to  130°,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  dry 
sodium  formate  and  sodium  acid  sulphate :  — 

HCOsNa  +  NaHS04  =  Na^SOi  +  HjCOi- 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  100.8°  at  760™".  It  has  an 
irritating,  acrid  odor.  Dropped  on  the  skin,  it  causes  extreme 
pain  and  produces  blisters.  Its  specific  gravity  at  0°  is  1.24. 
When  cooled  down  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals  which  melt 
at  8.3",  It  is  a  much  stronger  acid  than  acetic  acid.  It  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  is  hence  used  to  preserve  fruit  juices. 
As  it  is  now  made  very  cheaply,  it  is  displacing  acetic  acid  and 
other  acids  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  in  dyeing  textiles, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  into  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  water :  — 

HtCO»  =  CO  +  HsO. 

It  is  easily  oxidized  to  carbonic  acid.  Hence  it  acts  as  a  re- 
ducing agent.  Heated  with  the  oxides  of  mercury  or  silver, 
they  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  condition  1  — 

.        HgO  +  H,CO*  =  Hg  +  HsO  +  CO2. 

Like  other  acids,  formic  acid  yields  a  large  number  of  salts  with 
bases,  and  ethereal  salts  or  esters  with  the  alcohols.  The 
salts  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  lead, 
copper,  and  barium  salts,  crystallize  very  well.  Some  of  the 
esters  will  be  mentioned  when  these  substances  are  taken  up 
as  a  class. 

Acetic  acid,  ethane  acid,  C^HiOg.  —  Acetic  acid  in  the  form 
of  wine  vinegar  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  found  in  the 
free  condition  and  in  the  form  of  salts  in  plant  juices  and  in 
the  perspiration,  milk,  muscles,  and  excrement  of  animab. 
Esters  of  acetic  acid  also  occur  in  nature  as,  for  example,  tri- 
acetin  in  croton  oil. 

Acetic  acid  is  made 

(i)  By  the  oxidation  of  alcohol ;  and 

(a)  By  the  distillation  of  wood. 
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When  pure  alcohol  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  undergoes  no 
change.  If,  however,  some  platinum  black  is  placed  in  it,  oxida- 
tion takes  place  and  acetic  acid  is  formed.  So  also  if  fermented 
liquors  that  contain  nitrogenous  substances  are  exposed  to  the 
air,  oxidation  takes  place,  and  the  liquor  becomes  sour  in  con- 
sequence of  the  formation  of  acetic  acid.  A  great  deal  of  acetic 
acid  is  made  by  exposing  cider  or  wine  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
The  product  is  known  as  cider  or  vnne  vinegar.  The  formation 
of  vinegar  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  a  micro- 
scopic organism  {Bacterium  aceti)  present  in  "  mo  ther-of- vine- 
gar." This  serves  in  some  way  to  convey  the  oxygen  from  the 
air  to  the  alcohol.  The  "  quick-vinegar  process,"  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  consists  in  allowing  weak 
alcohol  to  pass  slowly  through  vats  filled  with  wood  shavings 
which  have  become  covered  with  Bacterium  aceti.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  organism  is  secured  by  first  pouring  strong  vinegar 
into  the  vats,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  one  or  two  days  in 
contact  with  the  shavings.  Air  is  admitted  near  the  bottom 
of  the  vats. 

When  wood  is  distilled,  the  aqueous  distillate  contains  wood 
alcohol,  acetone,  and  acetic  acid.  By  keeping  the  temperature 
down  comparatively  low,  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  obtained  is 
increased.  The  distillate  is  neutralized  with  lime,  the  wood 
alcohol  and  acetone  distilled  off,  and  the  solution  of  crude  cal- 
ciiun  acetate  thus  obtained  evaporated  to  dryness.  It  is  then 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acetic  acid 
distilled  off  under  diminished  pressure. 

The  crude  acid  containing  80  per  cent  acetic  acid  is  frac- 
tionated in  column  stills  and  an  acid  containing  98.99  per  cent 
acetic  acid  obtained.  The  chemically  pure  acetic  acid  is  made 
from  this  by  adding  potassium  permanganate,  to  oxidize  im- 
purities, and  distilling. 

Acetic  acid  was  also  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  during 
the  World  War  by  the  oxidation  of  acetic  aldehyde  made  from 
acetylene,  and  also  by  the  oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  its  salts,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  remedies,  such  as  antipyrine,  asphin,  a-i^tv- 
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febrin,  phenacetin,  tannigen,  acetic  ether,  etc. ;  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  artificial  perfumes  and  extracts,  such  as  ionone,  coumarin, 
vanillin,  etc. ;  in  the  preparation  of  synthetic  dyes,  as  indigo, 
and  of  intermediates,  as  paranitroaniline ;  of  solvents,  as  acetin ; 
and  in  the  preparation  of  mordants  used  in  dyeing ;  in  the  fonn 
of  its  calcium  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  acetone ;  and  for  a  great 
variety  of  other  purposes.  Vinegar,  according  to  the  pure  food 
law,  must  contain  4  grams  acetic  acid  in  loo"'.  Acetic  acid  b 
a  preservative  and  in  the  form  of  vinegar  it  is  largely  used  for 
this  purpose  in  making  pickles,  chow  chow,  tomato  catsup,  etc. 

There  are  three  other  methods  which  may  be  used  for  making 
acetic  acid.    They  are :  — 

(i)  By  heating  sodium  methylate  with  carbon  monoxide ;  — 

CHaONa  +  CO  =  CH,.COsNa. 

(2)  By  heating  carbon  dioxide  with  sodium  metkyl:  — 

COs  +  CHsNa  =  CHaCOsNa. 

(3)  By  heating  methyl  cyanide,  CH,CN,  with  a  dilute  mineral 
acid  or  a  solution  of  an  alkali :  — 

CHsCN  +  2  H2O  =  CHS.CO2H  +  NHs. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  involved  in  the  formation 
of  formic  acid  from  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  reactions  show 
the  presence  of  a  methyl  group  in  acetic  acid. 

Pure  acetic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid  that  boils  at  118.7°. 
It  has  a  very  penetrating,  pleasant,  acid  odor,  and  a  sharp  acid 
taste.  Tke  pure  substance  acts  upon  the  skin  like  formic  acid, 
causing  pain  and  raising  blisters.  It  solidifies  when  cooled  down, 
and  the  crystals  melt  at  16.54°.  The  pure  acid,  which  is  solid 
at  temperatures  below  16°,  is  known  as  glacial  acetic  acid.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.08  at  0°.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  pro- 
portions. Glacial  acetic  acid  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  many 
organic  substances,  and  is  therefore  frequently  used  in  scientific 
research. 

Derivatives  of  acetic  add.  Acetic  acid  yields  a  large  num- 
ber of  derivatives.    They  may  be  presented  briefly  under  two 
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heads:  (i)  Those  which  are  formed  in  consequence  of  the  acid 
properties  and  which  necessitate  a  loss  of  the  acid  properties, 
as  the  salts,  ethereal  salts,  chloride,  and  anhydride ;  and 
(2)  those  in  which  the  acid  properties  remain  unchanged,  as  the 
chloroacetic  acids. 

Saks  of  acetic  acid.  The  acetates  of  the  alkahes  were  the 
first  compounds  of  carbon  ever  prepared.  The  potassium  and 
sodium  salts  are  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 
Both  crystallize,  the  sodium  salt  particularly  well. 

Calcium  acetate,  Ca(C,H30j)i  +  s  HjO.  This  salt,  in  the 
impure  form,  known  as  "  gray  acetate  of  lime,"  is  the  product 
obtained  when  the  aqueous  distillate  from  wood  is  treated  with 
lime  and  the  solution  (after  distilling  off  the  wood  alcohol  and 
acetone)  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  It  is  the  material  from  which 
acetic  acid  and  acetone  are  mj(de  on  the  large  scale.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  it  are  made  annually,  mostly  in  the  United  States. 

Lead  acetate,  (CiHjOj)iPb  +  3  HiO.  This  salt,  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  su^ar  of  lead,  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by 
dissolving  lead  oxide  in  acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes  well,  and 
is  soluble  in  i.j  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Com- 
mercial sugar  of  lead  frequently  contains  an  excess  of  lead 
oxide  in  the  form  of  basic  salts.  A  solution  of  such  a  mixture 
becomes  turbid  when  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air,  or  gives  a 
precipitate  when  dissolved  in  ordinary  spring  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  lead  carbonate. 

Lead  acetate  is  used  as  a  reagent  in  the  laboratory,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  few  soluble  salts  of  lead.  Like  all  soluble  salts  of 
lead  it  is  poisonous.  Technically  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  chrome  yellow,  white  lead,  and  other  lead  compounds. 

Cupric  acetate,  (C5Ha02)2Cu  +  H2O.  This  salt  is  made  by 
dissolving  basic  copper  carbonate  in  acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  blue-green,  transparent  prisms.  A  basic  acetate,  formed  by 
the  action  of  acetic  acid  and  air  on  copper,  is  known  as  verdigris. 

Cupric  acetoarsenite,  3  Cu(As02)t  +  (CjHaOjjjCu.  This 
double  salt  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  precipitating  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  sodium  arsenite  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and 
then  adding  dilute  acetic  acid.     It  has  a  fine  bright  %Te,tti  ^jAox  , 
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and  is  used  as  a  pigment  and  as  an  insecticide.     It  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  Emerald  green,  Paris  green,  or  Schweinfurt  green. 

Iron  forms  two  distinct  salts  with  acetic  acid,  the  ferrous 
salt,  (C,H30s)2Fe  +  4  HjO,  and  the  ferric  salt,  (CHjOOsFe 
+  2H1O.  The  latter  is  formed  when  sodium  acetate  is  added 
to  a  neutral  solution  of  a  ferric  salt.  At  first  the  solution 
becomes  deep-red  in  color,  owing  to  the  formation  of  ferric 
acetate ;  but,  on  boiling,  all  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  ferric 
hydroxide  and  acetic  add  is  set  free.  Hence  this  salt  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  iron  from  manganese,  zinc,  cobalt, 
and  nickel  in  analytical  operations.  Aluminium  and  chromium 
acetates  are  decomposed  in  the  same  way  as  ferric  acetate. 

The  ethereal  salts  will  be  mentioned  briefly  when  this  class 
of  compounds  is  taken  up.  The  principal  one  is  ethyl  acetate 
or  acetic  ether,  which  is  formed  from  acetic  add  and  ordinary 
alcohol.  When  a  mixture  of  these  two  substances  is  heated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  add,  the  ester  is  fonned  and 
can  be  recognized  by  its  pleasant  odor,  This  reaction  is  used^ 
for  the  detection  of  acetic  acid.  y 

Acetyl  chloride,  CH3COCI.  —  Just  as  alcohol,  when  treated 
with  phosphorus  trichloride,  yields  ethyl  chloride,  so  acetic  acid, 
when  treated  with  the  same  reagent,  yields  acetyl  chloride. 
The  two  reactions  are  perfectly  analogous.  They  consist  in 
the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydroxyl :  — 

3  CH5.COOH  +  PCh  =  3  CH3.COCI  +  POjHj. 

Acetyl  chloride 

Instead  of  phosphorus  trichloride  it  is  better  to  use  thionyl 
chloride :  — 

CH3COOH  +  OSCIi  =  CHaCOCl  +  SO2  +  Ha. 
On  the  large  scale  sulphuryl  chloride  is  used :  — 

2  CHaCOONa  +  OjSCI=  =  2  CH,C0C1  +  NajSO,. 

Acetyl  chloride  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  boils  at  51".  Water 
acts  upon  it  very  readily,  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids  being 
formed :  — 

CHsCOCl  +  H2O  =  CHaCO.OH  +  HCl. 
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In  this  case  the  chlorine  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  As  the 
substance  is  volatile,  it  fumes  in  contact  with  the  moisture 
of  the  air  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  inust  hence  be  kept  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles. 
In  handling  it,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  it  near  the 
nose,  as  the  vapor  is  suffocating,  and  it  attacks  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  producing  coughing  and  other 
bad  results. 

Acetyl  chloride  is  a  valuable  reagent  much  used  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  compounds  of  carhop.  Its  value  depends  upon 
its  action  towards  alcohols.  When  it  is  brought  together  with 
an  alcohol,  as,  for  example,  methyl  alcohol,  hydrochloric  add 
is  evolved,  and  the  acetyl  group  takes  the  place  of  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl :  ■ — 

CHa-C^VcjbC.CHa  =  CHj.O.OCCHj  +  HCl. 

The  product  is  an  ethereal  saltj  methyl  acetate.  This  kind  of 
action  takes  place  whenever  an  alcohol  is  treated  with  acetyl 
chloride.  Hence,  if  on  treating  a  substance  with  acetyl  chlo- 
ride, an  acetate  is  formed,  showing  that  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  acetyl,  the  conclusion  is  justified  that  the  substance  contains 
alcoholic  hydroxyl. 

Acetyl  chloride  is  also  used  in  making  acetophenone  an4 
acetyl  derivatives. 

Acetic  anhydride,  acetyl  oxide,  C4H«03.  —  This  is  made  by 
abstracting  water  from  the  acid.  Like  most  other  organic  acids, 
acetic  acid  contains  hydroxyl,  as  has  been  shown  above.  It  may 
hence  be  represented  thus :  CHjCOOH.  The  group  CHjCO  is 
known  as  acetyl.  Now  when  water  is  abstracted  from  the 
acid,  the  change  represented  in  this  equation  takes  place :  — 


CHaCO.OH  ^  CH3CO 
CHaCO.OH       CHaCO 


>0  +  H^. 


Hence,  according  to  this,  acetic  anhydride  appears  as  the  oxide 
of  acetyl,  while  the  acid  itself  is  the  hydroxide.  Acetic  an- 
hydride is  made  in  this  way  on  the  large  scale,  sulphur  chloride 
being  used  as  the  dehydrating  agent. 
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It  is  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  heating  sodium  acetate 
with  acetyl  chloride :  — 

CHjCO.ONa  +  CIOCCHa  =  {CHaCOaO  +  NaCl. 

Acetic  anhydride  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  boils  at  136.4°. 
Boiled  with  water  it  gives  acetic  acid. 

Acetic  anhydride  is  also  used  as  a  reagent  for  detecting 
alcoholic  hydroxyl.  With  methyl  alcohol,  for  example,  it  acts 
as  shown  in  the  following  equation :  — 

CH^H  +  ^2'^^>0  =  CHaOOCCH,  +  CH,COOH. 

With  all  substances  that  contain  alcoholic  hydroxyl  the  same 
kind  of  action  takes  place. 

Acetic  anhydride  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
acetyl  cellulose.     It  is  also  used  in  making  synthetic  remedies, 
perfumes,  dyes,  etc. 
^      BtUogen  substitution  products  of  acetic  acid.    These  bear  the 
same  relation  to  acetic  acid  that  the  substitution  products  of 
marsh  gas  bear  to  marsh  gas.    They  are  formed  by  the  simple 
substitution  of  a  halogen  for  hydrogen.    Only  three  of  the 
four  hydrogen  atoms  of  acetic  acid  are  capable  of  direct  replace- 
ment by  halogen — the  three  in  the  methyl  group.    The  fourth 
is  the  one  to  which  the  acid  properties  are  due.     Hence  the 
substitution  products  are  acids.    The  best-known  of  these  are 
the  chloroacetic  acids,  which  are  made  by  treating  the  acid  with 
chlorine  m  the  presence  of  a  chlorine  carrier,  as  sulphur.    They 
are    monochloroacetic,    dickloroacetic,   and  trichloroacetic   adds. 
Their  formation  is  represented  by  the  following  equations :  — 
CHsCO.OH  -I-  CU  =  HsCClCO.OH  +  HCl ; 
HiCCICO.OH  -I-  CI2  =  HCChCO.OH+  HCl; 
HCCliCO.OH  +  CI2  =  CCI3CO.OH  +  HCl. 

Monochloroacetic  acid  is  also  made  from  acetylene  on  the 
large  scale  (298). 

When  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen  they  are  converted 
into  acetic  acid.  They  yield  salts,  ethereal  salts,  anhydrides, 
etc.,  just  the  same  as  acetic  acid  itself. 
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MonocMoToacetic  acid  is  a  crystalline  solid  melting  at  63°  and 
boiling  at  t86°.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
indigo. 

Dickloroacetic  acid  is  also  made  by  boiling  chloral  hydrate  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide :  — 

a,C.CHO  +  HsO  +  KCN  =.  HCN  +  KCl  +  CI1CH.COOH. 

It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  191°. 

Trichloroacetic  acid  is  a  solid  melting  at  57°  and  boiling  at  195°. 
It  is  formed  very  readily  by  oxidizing  chloral  with  nitric  add :  — 

CUC.CHO  +  0  =  CUC.COOH. 

When  boiled  with  water  it  gives  carbon  dioxide  and  chloro- 
form :  — 

CUC.COOH  =  CI3CH  +  COa- 

Note  fob  Student.  Compare  this  reaction  with  the  one  used  to 
prepare  marsh  gas  from  sodium  acetate  (M). 

The  chloroacetic  acids  are  very  much  stronger  acids  than  acetic 
acid.     This  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  negative  chlorine 
atoms.     Trichloroacetic  acid  is  comparable  in  strength  with  the  , 
mineral  acids. 

Theory  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  acids,  alcohols, 
aldehydes,  and  hydrocarbons.  The  reactions  and  methods  of 
formation  of  acetic  acid  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  conception 
of  the  relation  of  its  constituents.  In  the  first  place  the  pres- 
ience  of  hydroxyl  is  shown  by  the  reaction  with  phosphorus 
trichloride.  We  hence  have  C2H3O.OH  as  the  formula  repre- 
senting this  fact.  But  several  questions  still  remain  to  be 
answered.  There  is  another  oxygen  atom  to  be  accounted 
for;  and  the  relations  between  the  hydroxyl  and  this  oxygen 
must  be  determined  if  possible.  The  fact  that  this  second 
oxygen  is  not  replaced  by  chlorine  when  acetyl  chloride  is  treated 
with  phosphorus  trichloride  indicates  that  it  is  not  present  as 
hydroxyl,  and  all  methods  of  testing  for  hydroxyl  fail  to  show 
its  presence  in  acetyl  chloride.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  second  oxygen  atom  is  present  as  carbonyl,  CO.    This  leads 
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.   H— C- 


us  to  the  formula  H — C — 0 — H  for   the   simplest   acid,  or 
formic  acid.    Accordingly,  formic  acid  appears   as  carbonic 
OH. 
^OH' 

by  hydrogen.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  this  reduction 
can  be  accomplished  without  difficulty  and  that  carbonic  add 
is  the  oxidation  product  of  formic  acid.  Now,  as  acetic  acid 
is  the  homologue  of  formic  acid,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  it  contains  methyl  in  place 
of  the  hydrogen,  which  is  in  direct  combination  with  carbon, 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  acetic  acid  can  be 
made  from  sodium  methyl,  CHgNa,  from  sodium  methylate, 
NaOCHi,  and    from    methyl    cyanide,   CHj.CN.     The   acid 

0 
II 
must  hence  be  represented  by  the  formula  CH3.C — OH  or 

OC<-„'.    The  common  constituent  of  the  two  acids  is  the 

O 

group  — C — O— H  or  — CO.OH,  which  is  known  as  carboxyl. 
Acetic  acid  is  closely  related  not  only  to  formic  but  to  car- 
bonic acid.     It  may  be  regarded  as  carbonic  acid,  0C<  .„,  in 

which  one  hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  the  radical  methyl.  In  a 
similar  way  we  shall  see  that  all  organic  acids  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  derived  either  from  formic  acid  or  from  carbonic 
acid.  Representing  now  the  simplest  hydrocarbon,  alcohol, 
aldehyde,  and  acid,  by  the  structural  formulas  deduced  from 
the  facts,  we  have : 


H  (OH 

.  H 


0  jO 

c|"         c{h         c  oh. 

w.  (h  (h 


0^; 
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y^  Methyl  alcohol  cannot  be  made  from  marsh  gas  by  oxi- 
dation, but  by  making  chlororoethane,  CHtCl,  then  substi- 
tuting hydroxyl,  OH,  for  chlorine  we  get  methyl  alcohol.  Here 
we  have  replaced  one  hydrogen  of  marsh  gas  by  hydroxyl,  OH. 
Starting  with  methyl  alcohol,  we  might  expect  the  next  change 
caused  by  oxidation  to  consist  in  the  introduction  of  another 

fOH 
oxygen  ^jg.m 

.iHyf'^   -  Ih 

found  that, except  under  certain  conditions  (64),  one  carbon  atom 
cannot  hold  two  hydroxyls  in  combination,  and  that,  if  such 
a  compound  is  formed,  it  loses  tiie  elements  of  water,  thus, 

(°«      ro 

C  S'^  -  CJH  +  HA     The   result  would  he  fonnaldehyde. 

Ih        ^^ 

This  kind  of  change  is  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  salts  of  carbonic  acid  when  they  are  treated 

.OH      ... 

C  OH'  """"^  "^ 
should  naturally  expect,  we  get  this  minus  water :  — 

Now,  when  the  aldehyde  is  oxidized,  another  oxygen  atom  is 
introduced,  and  the  substance  thus  produced  is  formic  add,  for 
the  hydroxyl  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  metals,  and  has  in 
general  the  characteristics  of  acid  hydrogen.  Carbon  in  com- 
bination with  oxygen  as  carbonyl,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
hydroxyl,  gives  the  compound  containing  it  acid  properties. 
(0 
If,  finally,  formic  acid  C  <  OH  is  oxidized,  it  is  probable  that 

Ih 

the  same  change  takes  place  as  when  the  alcohol  is  oxidized. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  hydrogen  is  oxidized  to  hydroxy!,  when  a 
compound  containing  two  hydroxyls  in  combination  with  one 
carbon  atom  would  be  the  result.  This  b  carbonic  acid.  But 
this  breaks  down  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  are  the 
products  of  oxidation  of  formic  acid. 

All  the  many  representatives  of  the  great  classes  of  carbon 
compounds  known  as  the  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  aldehydes, 
and  adds  are  derived  from  the  four  fundamental  substances, 
methane,  methyl  alcohol,  formic  aldehyde,  fuid  formic  acid. 
Replace  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  methane  by  a  radical, 
like  methyl,  Ctij,  and  we  get  a  new  hydrocarbon,  which  may  be 
fH 


represented  by  the  formula  C 


If  a  radical  is  substituted 


for  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  methyl  group  of  methyl 
fOH 


alcohol,  a  new  alcohol  is  formed,  C 


So  also  a  similar  re- 


1  formic  aldehyde  by  a  radical 


placement  of  a  hydrc^n  atom  i 

gives  a  new  aldehyde,  ClH;   and,  finally,  the  organic  acids 

(0  K 

may  be  represented  by  the  formulas  C  l  OH,  or  OC  <  _ 

which   show   their   relations    to   formic   and   carbonic  acids.  ^^ 
Thus  ethane,  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic  aldehyde,  and  acetic  acid,  in  '^ 
which  the  radical  is  methyl,  CHa,  are  represented  by  these 
formulas :  — 

fO 

C    OH- 

I  CH, 

Hereafter  the  structural  formulas  of  the  alcohols,  aldehydes, 


H 

OH 

H 
H 

c 

H 

c  . 

CH, 

CH. 

Elbu« 

thanol 
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and  adds  will  be  represented  by  writing  the  hydro^g'l  group  OH, 
the  aldehyde  group  CHO,  and  the  carboxyl  group  CO.OH  or 
COiH,  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  formula. 

5.  Ethereal  Salts  os  Esters — Esterification 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  alcohob  react  with  mineral 
adds  to  give  esters,  analogous  to  the  salts  of  the  univalent 
metals,  in  whidi  the  add  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radical 
methyl  or  ethyl.  In  the  same  way  esters  of  the  organic  acids 
are  formed :  —      

H,C.CO06+H^iHs  =  HjC'COOCtHs  +  HjO.. 

AoMic»dd^^^Ihyl»lcobol  Etbyl»«jite 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  alcohols  are  weak  bases  and  that 
the  organic  acids  are  weak  adds  and  that  neither  are  ionized 
to  any  extent,  this  reaction  proceeds  slowly,  requiring  several 
hours  to  reach  equilibrium  at  the  boiling  point,  whereas  the 
neutralisation  of  acetic  add  by  sodium  hydroxide  solution  is 
instantaneous :  — 

^  HaC.COCJH  +  HONa  =  HsC.COONa  +  HOH. 

Sodium  ueUtc 

The  reaction  between  any  acid  and  an  alcohol  is  also  a  re- 
versible one,  as  the  water  formed  hydrolyzes  the  ester  to  add 
and  alcohol:  — 

HsCCOGH  +  HOCjHii^lHaC.COOCjHf  +  HOH; 

consequently  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached  after  a  time  and 
the  reaction  never  proceeds  to  completion,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  neutralization  of  an  acid  by  an  alkali.  For  example,  if 
equivalent  quantities  of  acetic  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol  are  used, 
only  about  66  per  cent  of  the  acid  can  be  converted  into  the 
ester.  In  order  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  and  to 
obtain  a  lai^er  yield  of  the  ester,  a  catalytic  agent  is  used, 
either  a  small  amount  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  or  concentrated 
sulphuric  add.  It  is  customary  to  heat  the  organic  add  with 
methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  containing  about  3  per  cent  of  dry 
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hydrochloric  acid  gas,  to  the  boiling  point  for  about  three 
hours. 

The  sulphuric  add,  wheo  used  as  a  catalyst,  unites  with  the 
alcohol: — 

CiHsOH  +  HHSO4  -  CjHtHSO,  +  HOH 

to  form  ethylsulpburic  acid,  which  then  reacts  with  the  organic 
acid  to  give  the  ester,  regenerating  the  sulphuric  acid,  which 
again  reacts  with  more  alcohol :  — 

CjIK^SOjJjJoOC.CH,  =  CHtOOCCH,  +  H,S04. 

This  process  with  sulphuric  acid  is  analogous  to  the  formation 
of  ether  and  hence  the  esters  are  frequently  called  ethereal 
salts  or  compound  ethers.  A  90  to  95  per  cent  yield  of  the  ester 
can  generally  be  obtained  by  the  catalytic  method  of  esterifi- 
cation.  The  esters  are  separated  from  the  excess  of  alcohol  and 
acids  by  pouring  the  mixture  into  water  in  which  the  esters  are 
generally  insoluble. 

Two  other  methods  of  preparing  the  esters  have  already 
been  given.  These  involve  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  the 
acid  or  of  the  acid  anhydride  on  the  alcohols  (61,  62). 

Another  method  is  to  heat  a  salt  of  the  add  (usually  the  silver 
salt)  with  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide :  — 

C,HsI  +  AgOOC.CHj  =  Agl  +  CjHiOOC.CH,; 
or  the  sodium  salt  is  treated  with  dimethyl  or  diethyl  sulphate : — 
HiC.COONa  +  (CH,)»SO.  =  H.C.COOCH,  +  Na.CH,.S04. 

In  these  reactions  the  metal  is  directly  replaced  by  the  radical 
and  thus  the  relation  between  the  metallic  salts  and  the  ethereal 
salts  is  dearly  established. 

These  methods  of  preparing  ethereal  salts  are  of  general  ap- 
plication and  are  used  when  an  ester  cannot  readily  be  obtained 
by  the  catalytic  method. 

Among  the  more  important  methyl  and  ethyl  esters,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned 

HO' 


-/ 
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alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  on  the  water  bath.  The  acid  itself, 
as  well  as  its  salts,  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water.  Anhydrous 
methylsulphuric  acid  is  made  by  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide 
on  anhydrous  methyl  alcohol: —  ^ 

HiCOH  +  SO,  -  H,CO.S(W)H. 

Dimethyl  sulphate,  (CHiO)]SOi. — When  anhydrous  methyl- 
sulphuric  acid  is  distilled  in  a  vacuum,  dimethyl  sulphate  passes 
over  and  sulphuric  acid  is  left  behind :  — 

2  H,CO.SOrf)H  =  (CHsO)iSOt  +  H,S04. 

It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  i88.3''-i88.6'',  insoluble  m  water, 
and  is  very  poisonous.  It  is  largely  used  instead  of  the  more 
expensive  methyl  iodide  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  methyl 
groups  into  organic  compoimds  (68).  Dimethyl  sulphate  is 
also  made  by  absorbing  dimethyl  ether  (a  by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  dimethylaniline)  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid :  — 

(CH,),0  +  SO,  =  {CH,0),SOt. 

Ethyl  nitrate,  GtHsONOi,  is  made  by  treating  alcohol  with 
nitric  acid,  adding  urea  to  decompose  any  nitrous  acid  formed. 
Unless  precautions  are  taken  in  mixing  these  reagents,  oxidation 
of  the  alcohol  will  take  place,  and  a  violent  explosion  may 
result. 

Bthyl  nitrite,  CjHeO.NO,  boilmg  at  17°,  results  from  the  action 
of  the  anhydride  of  nitrous  acid  on  alcohol :  — 

2  CHiOH  +  Nrf),  =  2  C,H(ONO  +  Hrf). 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  nitrite  is  known  as  "  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre." 

Ethylrolphuric  acid,  CiBeO.SOgOH,  is  made  in  the  same  way 
as  the  methyl  compound.  Ethylsulphuric  add  is  formed  when 
ethylene  is  absorbed  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid :  — 

C^  +  HiSO*  =  CH^O.SOjOH. 

Etbykae  Ettaybulptauiic  idd 
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The  potassium  salt  is  used  in  preparing  ethyl  compounds.  Thus, 
ethyl  bromide  results  from  the  distillation  of  potassium  bromide 
and  potassium  ethylsulphate :  — 

K0.S0s.0CtH6  +  KBr  =  KjSO,  +  CaH(Br. 

The  acid  and  its  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  When 
boiled  with  water,  it  is  hydrolyzed,  yielding  alcohol  and  sulphu- 
ric acid; — 


Dietiiyl  sulphate,  (C^(O)tSOt,  is  made  by  distilling  anhy- 
drous ethylsulphuric  acid  or,  better,  its  dry  sodium  salt  in  a 
vacuum :  — 

a  CjHsO.SO^Na  =  (CjH60)!S0,  +  NajSO*. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  which  solidifies  at 
—34.5°,  and  is  poisonous.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing ethyl  groups  into  oi^anic  compounds. 

Phosphoric  acid  yields  tnethyl  phosphate,  (CjIDsPO*,  di- 
etkylpkosphoric  acid,  (C!H(}jHPOi,  and  ethylpkosphoric   acid, 

C^I»H2P04. 

There  are  also  similar  derivatives  of  arsenic,  boric,  silicic,  and 
other  mineral  acids. 

Of  the  ethereal  salts  which  the  two  alcohols  form  with  formic 
and  acetic  acids,  ethyl  formate  and  ethyl  acetate  are  the  best- 
known.  The  methods  of  preparing  them  have  already  been 
given.  They  are  both  liquids  having  pleasant  odors.  This  is 
indeed  a  characteristic  of  many  of  the  volatile  ethereal  salts 
of  the  organic  acids,  and  many  of  the  odors  of  fruits  and  flowers 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  one  or  another  of  these  compounds. 
Many  of  them  are  used  in  perfumery  and  for  flavoring  pur- 
poses instead  of  the  natural  substances. 

Ethyl  formate,  H.COOC^Hs,  boiling  point  55°,  is  used  in 
making  artificial  rum  or  arrack  and  in  the  synthesis  of  organic 
compounds. 
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Ethyl  acetate,  acetic  ether,  CH,.C00CsH6,  boiling  at  75", 
is  made  on  the  large  scale  and  extensively  used  as  a  solvent 
for  nitrocellulose  and  cellulose  acetate  in  the  manufacture  of 
photographic  films,  leather  substitutes,  and  a  number  of  other 
products. 

Saponification  of  ethereal  salts.  Salts  of  most  metals  are 
instantaneously  decomposed  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  an 
alkaline  hydroxide,  as  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash,  the  result 
being  a  salt  of  the  alkali  metal  and  the  hydroxide  of  the  replaced 
metal,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  copper  sulphate  and  sodium 
hydroxide :  — 

CuSO*  +  2  NaOH  =  Cu{OH}i  +  NajSO,. 

So  also  the  ethereal  salts  are  similarly  decomposed  when  treated 
with  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  though  not  as  readily  as  salts.  It 
is  usually  necessary  to  boil  the  ethereal  salt  with  a  solution  of  the 
alkali  when  decomposition  takes  place,  the  radical,  like  the  metial, 
appearing  in  the  form  of  the  hydroxide  or  alcohol,  and  the  alkali 
metal  taking  its  place.  Thus,  when  ethyl  sulphate  is  heated 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  this  reaction  takes  place  1  ^- 

{C,Hs)jSO,  +  2  KOH  =  K,S04  +  2  CjHs.OH; 
and  when  ethyl  acetate  is  heated  with  caustic  soda,  we  have 
this  reaction :  — 

CH,.COOCtH,  +  NaOH  =  CH,.C0ONa  +  C,H»OH. 

All  ethereal  salts  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  the  caustic 
alkalies.  As  this  decomposition  is  best  known  on  the  large  scale 
in  the  preparation  of  soaps,  it  is  commonly  called  saponification. 
As  will  be  shown,  the  fats  are  ethereal  salts,  and  soap-making 
consists  in  hydrolyzing  fats  by  means  of  the  caustic  alkalies. 
Hence,  generally,  to  saponify  an  ethereal  salt  means  to  hydrolyze 
it  by  means  of  an  alkali  into  the  corresponding  alcohol  and 
the  alkali  salt  of  the  acid  contained  in  it. 

The  ethereal  salts  are  also  hydrolyzed  by  heating  them  with 
dilute  mineral  acids :  — 

CH,C00C,H6  +  HiO  =  CHsCOOH  +  C,H.OH. 
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^  6.  Ketones  ob  Acetones 

When  calcium  or  barium  acetate  is  distilled,  a  liquid  passes 
over  which  has  the  composition  CaH«0,  and  a  carbonate  remains 
behind.  The  reaction  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  has  been 
shown  to  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 

The  formula  HiCCOCH)  represents  the  compoimd  acetone.  It 
is  the  best-known  representative  of  a  class  of  compounds  called 
ketones. 

Acetone,  dimethylketone,  propanone,  HgCCOCHi. — This 
substance  has  long  been  known  as  a  product  of  the  distillation 
of  acetates-  It  is  present  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  wood,  and  is  separated  from  the 
mixture  after  the  removal  of  the  acetic  acid.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  blood  and  in  urine  in  small  quantity.  In  certain  patho- 
logical conditions  it  occurs  in  relatively  large  quantities  in  the 
urine,  as  in  acetonuria  and  in  diabetes  mellitus. 

It  can  be  purified  by  shaking  a  mixture  containing  it  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  monosodium  sulphite.  It  unites  with 
the  salt,  forming  a  crystalline  compound  analogous  to  that 
fonned  with  aldehyde.  The  compound  is  separated  and  puri- 
fied. When  distilled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
pure  acetone  passes  over. 

Acetone  is  a  coloriess  liquid  having  a  pleasant,  ethereal 
odor.  It  boils  at  s'5-S3°-  It  is  a  good  solvent  for  many  carbon 
compounds.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chloroform, 
sulphonal,  ionone,  iodoform,  and  in  gelatinizing  nitrocellulose 
in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powders  and  celluloid.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  solvent  for  acetylene  {PrestolUe),  and  it  is  the 
material  from  which  isoprene,  used  in  the  synthesis  of  rubber, 
is  made.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  much  used  as  a  solvent  for 
purifying  and  recrystaUizing  organic  compounds. 

Acetone  more  closely  resembles  the  aldehydes  than  any  other 
compounds  thus  far  dealt  wiffi. '  It  is  not  an  acid  nor  an  alcohol 
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as  it  does  not  form  salts  with  bases  or  esters  with  acids.  It 
is  not  an  ethereal  salt,  for  on  boiling  with  an  alkali  it  does  not 
yield  an  alcohol  and  the  salt  of  an  add.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
unites  with  the  add  sulphites  like  the  aldehydes.  Further, 
when  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  its  oxygen  is  re- 
placed by  two  dilorine  atoms  thus :  — 

(CH,)tCO  +  PCU  =  (CHs),CClj  +  POCl,; 

and,  when  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen,  it  is  converted  into 
a  substance  having  alcoholic  properties.  These  facts  lead  to 
the  a)ndusion  that  the  substance  contains  carbonyl,  CJi,  as  the 
aldehydes  do.  This  is  shown  in  the  formula  CjH«CO.  The 
formation  from  calcium  acetate  leads  further  to  the  belief  that 
the  group  CiHt  consists  of  two  methyls,  as  the  simplest  inter- 
pretation of  the  reaction  given  above.  According  to  this, 
acetone  is  a  compound  of  two  methyl  groups  and  carbonyl,  or 
it  is  carbon  moi^xide  whose  two  free  affinities  have  been  satis- 
fied by  two  methyl  groups,  y 

This  view  can  be  tested  experimentally.  If  it  is  correct, 
it  will  be  seen  that  acetone  is  closely  related  to  acetyl  chloride. 
It  is  acetyl  chloride  in  which  the  chlorine  has  been  replaced 
by  methyl :  — 

CHs.CO.a  CH,.CO.CH,. 

Aa^cblMide  Acatooe 

Now,  f^en  acetyl  chloride  is  treated  with  zinc  methyl,Zn  (CHb)!, 
it  3rietds  acetone : — 

2  CH,.COCl  -1-  Zn(CH,)»  =  2  CHa.CO.CH,  -1-  ZnCU- 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  acetone  is  aldehyde,  CHg.Olt), 
in  which  the  aldehyde  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  methyl, 
CH,.CX).CH,. 

Like  the  aldehydes,  acetone  has  the  power  of  taking  up  other 
substances,  such  as  the  acid  sulphites,  ammonia,  hydrocyanic 
add,  hydrogen,  etc.  This  power  is  connected  with  the  relation 
of  the  oxygen  to  the  carbon,  which  is  the  same  in  both  com- 
pounds. 
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By  reduction  with  nascent  hydrogen,  acetone  yields  an 
alcohol  of  the  formula  CiHtO,  known  as  secondary  propyl  aicohol, 
which  when  oxidized  yields  acetone : — 

H;^>C=0+H..«>C<«^- 

Seconduy  Acetone 

piDpyl  aloDboI 

This  gives  another  method  for  the  preparation  of  ketones, 
viz.  oxidation  of  the  secondary  alcohols. 

The  relation  between  this  alcohol  and  acetone  is  the  same 
as  that  between  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetic  aldehyde.  But  while 
the  aldehyde  by  further  oxidation  yields  acetic  acid  by  simply 
taking  up  one  atom  of  oxygen,  acetone  is  decomposed  by 
oxidizing  agents,  and  yields  acetic  and  formic  acids :  — 

HsC.COCHa  +  30  =  H.COOH  +  H,C.COOH. 

Acdime  ,       Fonnic  acid  Acetk  kM 

i  Towards  oxidizmg  ^nts,  then,  ketones  (for  it  will  be  shown 
that  other  ketones  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  way)  act 
entirely  diffpfpftly  from  the  aldehydes.  The  alcohol  above 
mentioned  as  related  to  acetone  is  the  simplest  representative 
of  the  secondary  alcohols,  which  differ  in  some  important  re- 
spects from  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols. 

Considerable  quantities  of  acetone  are  now  made  by  the 
fermentation  of  maize  (Indian  com)  by  the  Weizmann  pro- 
cess.'    (See  Butanol,  133.) 

Several  mixed  ketones,  such  as  methyl  ethyl  ketone 
CH»— CO— CHjCHa  (butanoiie),  are  also  well  known.  This 
substance  occurs  in  crude  wood  alcohol  and  in  crude  acetone. 
In  its  chemical  conduct  it  resembles  acetone  very  closely.  On 
reduction  it  gives  secondary  butyl  alcohol  and  it  can  be  made  by 

'See  Dislillalion:  Principles  and  Processes.  By  Sidney  Young  (igai), 
for  techmcal  methods  of  making  and  distilliag  acetone. 
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the  oxidation  of  secondary  butyl  alcohol.  It  can  also  be  made 
by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  acetyl  chloride.  It  is  separated 
from  crude  acetone  by  fractional  distillation  in  column  stills, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  soporific  trional  (79). 
Its  presence  in  crude  acetone  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crude 
calcium  acetate  used  in  the  manufacture  of  acetone  contains 
calcium  propionate : — 

cSbcS)^*^*  -  CaCO,  +  CHiCOCjHfi. 

The  most  important  representatives  of  the  six  classes  of  o^^gen 
derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  have  thus  far  been  presented, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  study  of  their  chemical  conduct  and  of  the 
methods  used  in  their  preparation,  definite  views  in  regard  to 
the  relations  between  them  have  been  formed.  In  ordinary 
language  these  relations  may  be  briefiy  expressed  thus :  The  [ 
alcohols  are  the  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  orj 
the  hydroxides  of  certain  groups  called  radicals;  the  ethers! 
are  the  oxides  of  these  same  radicals ;  the  aldehydes  are  com- 1 
pounds  consisting  of  carbonyl,  hydrogen,  and  a  radical;  the 
adds  are  compounds  of  carbonyl,  hydroxyl,  and  a  radical,  or, 
better,  they  are  carbonic  acid  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
or  hydroxyl,  have  been  replaced  by  a  radical ;  the  ethereal 
salts  are  compounds  like  ordinary  metallic  salts,  only  they 
contain  a  radical  in  place  of  the  metal ;  and,  finally,  the  ketones 
are  aldehydes  in  which  the  distinctively  aldehyde  hydrogen 
has  been  replaced  by  a  radic^,  or  they  are  compounds  cou- 
nting of  carbonyl  and  two  radicals. 

Tliese  ideas  are  expressed  in  formulas  thus,  R  being  any  uni- 
valent radical  like  methyl,  CHa,  or  ethyl,  CjHs :  — 

.    R— C— OR. 


Altohol    . 
Ether 

.    R— 0-H. 
.    R-O-R. 

Ethereal  salt 

Aldehyde 

.    R— C-H. 

Ketone    .     . 

Add    .    . 

.    R-C-OH. 

/.< 


CHAPTER  V 

SULPHUR  DERIVATIVBS   OF  METHANE  AND   ETHAKE 

I.   Mercaptans 

The  simplest  derivatives  of  methane  and  ethane  containing 
sulphur  are  the  mercaptans  or  t/noakohals.  They  can  be  made 
by  a  method  similar  to  one  described  under  the  head  of  Alcohols. 
When  a  monohalogen  derivative  of  a  hydrocarbon,  as  bromo- 
methane,  CHjBr,  is  heated  with  the  hydroxide  of  a  metal,  an 
alcohol  is  formed :  — 

CHsBr  +  AgOH  =  CH,OH  +  AgBr. 

So,  also,  when  a  similar  halogen  derivative  is  heated  with  a 
kydrosidpkide  instead  of  a  hydroxide,  a  compound  is  obtained 
that  may  be  regarded  as  an  alcohol  in  which  the  oxygen  has 
been  replaced  by  sulphur :  — 

CHsBr  4-  KSH  =  CH»SH  +  KBr. 

The  compoimd  is  called  methylmercaplan  or  methanetkiol. 

Ethyl  mercaptan,  ethanethiol,  CaHb.SH.  —  This  substance  can 
be  prepared  by  heating  iodoethane,  CsHal,  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide,  KSH ;  also  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of  potassium  ethylsul- 
phate  and  potassium  hydrosulphide :  — 


CtHs. 
K 


>SO,+KSH  =  K,S04  +  CsHaSH. 


It  is  a  liquid  of  an  extremely  disagreeable  odor;  it  boils  at  37°; 
is  diiEcultly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  inflammable.  As  it  is  the 
monoethyl  derivative  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  has  the  character 
of  a  weak  add,  though  having  a  neutral  reaction.  It  dissolves 
76 
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in  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  form  a  mercaptide, 
analogous  to  the  alcoholate :  — 

CjHiSH  +  HOK  =  CrflfiSK  +  HjO. 
-     Vjiv 
It  also  reacts,  in  alcohoUc  solution,  with  mercuric  oxide :  — 

2  CiHsSH  +  HgO  =-  (CiHsS)2Hg  +  HjO. 
tiitgay  merciptide 

For  this  reason  the  name  mercaptan  was  given  to  it  from 
corpus  mercurium  captans.  It  is  made  on  the  large  scale  for  the 
preparation  of  the  soporifics,  sulphotud  and  trional  (78,  79). 
It  forms  many  other  well-characterized  metallic  derivatives  like 
this  mercury  compound. 

When  mercaptan  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized, 
the  product  having  the  formula  C!H(.S03H:=: 

"-'^''^    „.,.., 

CJIiSH  +  3  O  -  CH,— S— OH. 

II 
0 

Ethyhulphodic  odd 

This  substance  is  hence  a  derivative  of  sulphuric  acid. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  though  in  composition  mercaptan 
is  analogous  to  alcohol,  towards  oxidizing  agents  it  conducts 
itself  quite  differently.  In  the  case  of  alcohol  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  of  oxygen :  — 

=  CHa.COOH  +  Hrf). 

AtttkuM  C  **:/■" 

In  the  case  of  mercaptan  three  atoms  of  oxygen  are  added   ^SSsl- 
directly  to  the  molecule.     It  will  be  shown  that  this  new  acid,  '"' 
which  is  called  ethylstdphonic  acid,  bears  to  sulphuric  ^cid  a 
relation  sunilar  to  that  which  acetic  acid  bears  to  carbonic 
add;   and  that  it  bears  to  sulphurous  acid  a  relation  similar 
to  that  which  acetic  acid  bears  to  formic  add. 

When  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  yields  a  chlo- 
ride, CiH,.SO,Cl :  — 
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C»H».S040H  +  PCU  =  C,H».SOja  +  POCU  +  HCI. 

Etbylaulpbiuyl- 

When  this  is  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid),  it  is  reduced  to  mercaptan :  — 

CtH».SOtCl  +  6  H  =  CsHt.SH  +  HCI  +  2  Hrf).^ 

2.  Tmo  Ethers 

These  are  compounds  similar  to  the  ethers.  They  contain 
sulphur  in  the  place  of  the  oxygen  of  the  ethers.  Such  are 
methyl  sulphide,  (CHj)sS,  and  ethyl  sulphide,  (C  JJ6)sS.  These 
are  made  by  treating  bromo-  or  iodomethane  or  ethane  with 
potassium  sulphide :  — 

2  CjHbI  +  K^  =  {CsH6),S  +  2  KI; 
or  by  treating  the  sodium  salt  of  methyl  or  ethyl  mercaptan 
with  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide :  — 

C2H».SNa  +  CjHsI  =  {CjHs)sS  +  Nal. 

They  are  liquids  with  very  disagreeable  odors.    They  are 

present  in  Ohio  petroleum.    When  oxidized  with  concentrated 

nitric  acid  they  are  converted  into  svlpkones,  two  atoms  of 

CjHfe  C^Hiv 

oxygen  beii^  added,  thus  /S  +  Oi=  _>SOi, 

CjHi/  COJ/ 

Acetone  reacts  with  ethyl  mercaptan  in  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric add  and  gives  a  thio  ether :  — 

CH^  HSCsHi  HsC\      /SCjHb 

>C0  -I-  =  H,0  +  >C< 

CH/  HSCiHb  HaC/     ^SC^fl* 

When  tliis  ether  is  oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate,  it 
gives  the  sulphone :  - 


H,C.      ^OjC^ 
H,C/    ^SOiCHs 


This  is  snlpboiMl,  much  used  as  a  soporific  or  hypnotic. 
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Trional,  H.CX      ySO»C»H, 

CjH/^SOjCsH,, 

which  gets  its  name  because  it  contains  three  etkyl  groups, 
is  made  in  a  similar  manner  from  methyl  ethyl  ketone.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  better  hypnotic  than  sulphonal. 

A  derivative  of  diethyl  sulphide  that  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  World  War  is  mustard  gas.    This  is  a  dichlorine  sub- 

ClHtC— H,Cy 
stitution  product  having  the  formula  /S.     It  is 

ClHtC— HiG/ 
made  by  the  acUoa  of  ethylene  on  sulphur  chloride :  —       ■ 

CH,  ,CHj— CHjCl 

SCU  +  2  II      -  S< 

EUiyloM 

Over  20  tons  a  day  were  made  in  the  United  States  by  this 
method  during  the  war. 

3.  SuLPHONic  Acids 
It  was  stated  above  that  when  mercaptan  is  oxidized  it  is 
converted  into  an  acid  of  the  formula  C2HS.SO1H,  or  ethyl- 
sidphomc  add.  This  is  the  representative  of  a  large  class  of 
substances  which  are  commonly  made  by  treating  the  aromatic 
compounds  with  sulphuric  acid.  These  sulphonic  acids  can  best 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  aromatic  series  of  hydro- 
carbons. Under  Benzene  it  will  be  shown  that  when  this 
hydrociirbon  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  reaction  takes 
place  t^t  may  be  represented  thus :  — 

■  Ha  Crfliv 

•..        :.      .C.H.+        >SOj=  >SOj  +  HA 

.  .,  .  H(K  HCK 

^    .  Baucne  BcDMiwralphoiiic  »cid 

The  sulfrfionic  acid  thus  obtained  can  also  be  made  by  oxi- 
diztiig  the  corresponding  phenylmercaptan  or  hydrosulphide, 
C|H|.SH.    Accordingly,  the  sulphonic  add  appears  to  be  sul- 
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pburic  acid  in  which  a  hydroxyl  has  been  replaced  by  the  phen^ 
radical,  CcH[.  We  may  conclude,  therefore  that  ethylsulpbonic 
acid  formed  by  oxidizing  etbyhnerc^tan  bears  a  similar  relation 

to  sulphuric  acid,  and  corresponds  to  the  formula  y  SOi. 

H<y 

So,  also,  methylsulphonic  acid  obtained  by  oxidation  of  methyl- 

mercaptan  should  be  represented  by  the  formula  /SOt  or 

HCK 

CHi.SOjOH,  Its  relation  to  sulphuric  acid  is  the  same  as  that 
of  acetic  acid  to  carbonic  add.  The  sulphonic  adds  are  strong 
monobasic  acids,  hygroscopic,  and  readily  soluble  in  water. 
They  are  very  stable  substances  and  are  not  saponified  by  heat- 
ing with  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  but  form  stable  salts. 

They  contain  the  group  — S==0    known  as  the  sulphoxyl  group. 

Another  method  by  which  the  sulphonic  acids  can  be  pre- 
pared consists  in  treating  a  sulphite  with  a  halogen  substitu- 
tion product.  Thus  ethylsulpbonic  acid  can  be  prepared  from 
potassium  sulphite  and  iodoethane :  — 

K\  CjHs\ 

C»H(iI  +  >S02  =  >SOs  +  KI. 

poUuium  ethylwlphoiuEc 

According  to  this  reaction  the  sulphonic  acids  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  acid  esters  of  sulphurous  acid,  but  they 
are  not  hydrolyzed  like  ethereal  salts.  The  sulphonic  acids 
as  a  class  are,  for  example,  much  more  stable  than  the  ethereal 
salts  as  a  class.  They  are  closely  related  to  sulphurous  acid, 
and  are  derived  from  it  by  the  substitution  of  a  radical  for 
hydrogen,  just  as  acetic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from 
formic  acid  by  the  substitution  of  a  radical  for  hydrogen.  These 
relations  are  represented  by  the  following  formulas :  — 
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Carbonic  acid,     0C<_„    Sulphuric  acid,  OtS<~„ 

Formic  acid,        0C<_„    Sulphurous  acid,  *^*^^nw 

Acetic  add,  0C<_    '  Methykulphonic  acid,  OiS<„    * 

^.j       "        0C<_„     Any  sulphonic  acid,      OaS<-,„ 

The  difference  between  a  sulphonic  add  and  an  ethereal  salt 
of  sulphuric  acid  should  be  specially  noted.     Compare  for  this 

purpose  ethylsulphuric  acid,       „^>SOj,  and  ethylsulphonic 

add,     '  _>SOi.     Both  are  monobasic  acids,  and  both  contain 

ethyl,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  their 
composition.  The  reactions  of  the  substances  are  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  ethylsulphonic  acid  the  ethyl 
group  is  directly  connected  with  the  sulphur;  and  that  in 
ethylsulphuric  acid  the  connection  is  established  by  means  of 
oxygen.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ethylsulphuric  add 
is  readily  hydrolyzed  even  by  water  alone.  It  is  an  ester, 
whereas  ethylsulphonic  acid,  which  is  not  an  ester,  cannot  be 
saponified  even  by  boiling  with  the  strongest  alkalies.  The 
sulphonic  acids  are  decomposed,  however,  by  fusing  with  al- 
kalies (see  Benzenesulphonic  acid  (367)). 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  ofthe  structure 
of  the  sulphonic  adds  is  perhaps  that  which  is  founded  on  the 
formation  of  the  sulphonic  adds  by  oxidation  of  the  hydro- 
sulphides  or  mercaptans.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in 
ethyl  mercaptan  the  sulphur  is  in  direct  combination  with 
the  ethyl ;    or,  to  go  still  farther,  that  it  is  in  combination 

H 
with  carbon,  as  represented  in  the  formula,  HjC — C — S — H. 

H 
Now,    by   oxidation   of   mercaptan,    three   atoms  of  oxygen 
are  added,  and  the  simplest  view  of   the  reactioti  vs.  fksiS.  tina 
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sulphur  is  left  undisturbed  in  its  relations  to  ethyl,  but  that 
it  has  taken  up  the  oxygen,  as  represented  in  the  formula 
CsHt — SOa.OH.  As  has  been  shown,  the  oxygen  can  be  re- 
moved again  by  nascent  hydri^n,  by  reducing  the  sulphuryl- 
chloride,  and  the  result  is  mercaptan.  The  study  of  the  sulphonic 
acids  in  their  relations  to  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  has 
been  of  considerable  assistance  in  enabling  chemists  to  form 
conceptions  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  these  two  adds.  The 
view  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  a  consideration  of  the  reactions 
described  above  is  that  sulphurous  acid  differs  from  sulphuric 
acid  in  containing  a  hydrogen  atom  in  place  of  hydroxyl,  as 

represented    in  the  formulas  OiS<~„  and   0»S<^„;    and 

further,  that  in  sulphurous  acid  one  hydrogen  is  in  combination 
with  sulphur  and  the  other  with  oxygen.  According  to  this 
the  relation  is  the  same  as  that  between  carbonic  and  formic 
acids. 

Potassium  ethylsulphonate  is  isomeric  with  potasdum  ethyl 
sulphite  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  potassium 
ethylate :  — 

CiHiOK  +  SOs  =  ^*^^>S0. 


This  salt  is  very  unstable  and  is  hydrolyzed  by  water :  — 
*^*^Q>SO  +  HOH  =  CHtOH  +  KHSO^ 


CHAPTER  VI 

niTROGBN  DERIVATIVES  OF  METHANE  AHD  ETHANE 

The  simplest  compounds  of  carbon  containing  nitrogen  are 
hydrocyanic  add  and  cyanogen.  Hydrocyanic  add  may  be 
regarded  as  marsh  gas  in  which  three  hydrogen  atoms  have  been 
replaced  by  one  nitrogen,  and  cyan<^en  as  a  similar  derivative 

,     ,  CH4  HjC — CH) 

of  ethane:-    ^^^  NC-CN  ' 

Cyanogen,  CCN)i.  —  Most  organic  compounds  that  contain 
nitrogen  give  sodium  cyanide  when  heated  with  sodium.  So, 
also,  potassium  cyanide  is  formed  when  charcoal  containing 
nitrogen  is  heated  with  potassium  carbonate.  Cyanogen  itself 
is  readily  made  by  heating  mercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CN)!.  The 
decomposition  that  takes  place  is,  in  the  main,  like  the  simple 
decomposition  of  mercuric  oxide  in  preparing  oxygen :  — 

Hg(CN),  =  Hg  +  (CN)s; 
HgO         =  Hg  +  O. 

But,  in  heating  mercuric  cyanide,  a  black  solid  substance,  para- 
cyanogen,  is  also  formed,  and  remains  behind  in  the  retort.  It 
has  the  same  composition  as  cyanogen,  and  although  its 
molecular  weight  is  not  known,  it  is  a  polymeric  form  of 
cyanogen,  as  heat  transforms  it  into  cyanogen. 

A  better  method  for  the  preparation  of  cyanogen  Is  to  heat 
concentrated  solutions  of  potassium  cyanide  and  copper  sul- 
phate:— 

4  KCN  +  2  CuSO<  -  3  KiS04  +  Cus{CN)j  +  CjNj. 

This  reaction  is  anali^ous  to  that  which  takes  place  when 
potassium  iodide  reacts  with  copper  sulphate,  setting  iodine 
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free.     Cyanogen  thus  resembles  the  halogggs.    When  passed 

into  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  it  reacts  very  much  as 

chlorine  does,  forming  potassium  cyanide  and  cyanate ;  — 

2  KOH  +  CiNj  =  KCN  +  KOCN  +  Hrf) 

a  KOH  +  Cli     -  KCl  +  KOCl  +  H,0. 

Cyanogen  also  resembles  the  halogens  in  forming  an  acid  with 
hydrogen ,  HCN,  analogous  to  the  halogen  acids,  the  salts  of  which 
resemble  those  containing  the  halogens.  Thus  sUver  cyanide, 
precipitated  from  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  by  silver  ni- 
trate, is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  hence  resembles  silver  chloride. 

Cyanogen,  also  called  dicyanogen,  is  present  in  coal  gas  and 
in  the  blast  furnace  gases.  It  boils  at  —20.7°  and  melts  at 
—34.4°.  Water  at  20°  absorbs  4.5  times,  alcohol  23  times,  and 
cocoanut  charcoal  1075  times  its  volume  of  the  gas. 

Cyanogen  (Gr.  kuanos,  blue)  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  its  compounds  have  a  blue  color.  It  is  a  colorless 
gas,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is 
extremely  poisonous.  It  bums  with  a  puiple-bordered  flame, 
giving  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen. 

In  aqueous  solution,  cyanogen  soon  undergoes  change,  and 
a  brown  amorphous  body,  azulmic  acid,  is  deposited.  The 
solution  then  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonium  oxalate, 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  urea. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  prussic  acid,  HCN.  —  This  acid  is  found 
in  many  tropical  plants;  and  many  plants,  especially  the 
phanerogams,  contain  cyanogen  compounds  which  easily  split 
off  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  for  example,  amygdalin.  It  is  also 
found  in  coal  gas,  and  this  is  the  present  source  of  many  of 
the  cyanogen  compounds.  It  is  prepared  by  decomposing 
metallic  cyanides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  represented  in 
the  equation :  — 

KCN  +  HCl  =  KCl  +  HCN. 

It  can  also  be  made  by  heating  chloroform  with  alcoholic  am- 
monia and  caustic  iwtash :  — 

CHC1»  +  NHs  +  4  KOH  =  KCN  +  3  KCl  +  4  H,0. 
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It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  25°,  and  melting  between  —10° 
and  —  12°.  It  has  a  very  characteristic  odor,  suggesting  bitter 
almonds.  It  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  it  is 
this  solution  that  is  known  as  prussic  acid.  It  is  one  of  the 
weakest  adds.  Its  salts  are  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide. 
Pure  hydrocyanic  acid  is  stable,  but  its  aqueous  solution 
decomposes  and  gives  ammonium  formate,  oxalate,  and  brown 
amorphous  products.  A  small  quantity  of  a  mineral  acid 
prevents  this  decomposition.  By  boiling  with  alkalies  or  acids 
it  is  converted  into  formic  acid  and  ammonia,  A  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  used  in  medicine.  A 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas  and  the  gas  itself  is 
used  to  kill  insects,  parasites,  and  vermin.  It  is  extremely 
poisonous.  It  is  frequently  used  in  synthetic  work,  e.g.  in  the 
preparation  of  the  hydroxy  acids  from  aldehydes  and  ketones. 

Hydrocyanic  add  can  be  detected  by  the  fact  that  when  its 
solution  is  treated  with  a  ferrous  and  a  ferric  salt,  made 
alkaline,  and  heated,  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  formed 
when  the  mixture  is  acidified ;  or,  by  adding  yellow  ammonium 
sulphide  to  its  solution,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving  in 
water,  and  then  adding  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 
If  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  the  solution  turns  a  deep  blood- 
red  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  ferric  thiocyanate.         -^ 

Cyanides.  —  Hydrocyanic,  like  hydrochloric  add,  forms  a 
series  of  salts,  which  are  called  cyanides.  The  cyanides  of 
the  alkali  metals,  of  the  alkaline  earth  metals,  and  mercuric 
cyanide  are  soluble  in  water.  The  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  form  double  cyanides,  and  those 
double  cyanides  which  contain  an  alkali  metal  are  soluble  in 
water.  Hence,  the  predpitates  first  formed  by  potassium 
cyanide  in  solutions  containing  the  heavy  metals,  are  dissolved 
by  excess  of  the  cyanide. 

Sodium  cyanide,  NaCN,  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  cyan- 
ides on  account  of  its  use  in  extracting  gold  from  low-grade  ores,  in 
the  manufacture  of  syn  thetic  indigo,  andin  gold  and  silver  plating. 
It  has  entirely  displaced  the  more  expensive  [>ota5sium  salt.  It 
is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  sodium  in  an  atmow^tLcx^ 
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of  dry  ammonia  gas  so  as  to  convert  it  into  sodium  amide  at 
the  lowest  possible  temperature :  — 

NH,  +  Na  =  NaNH,  +  H. 
Carbon  is  then  added  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised 
to  30o°-6oo°,  when  the  sodium  amide  is  converted  into  sodium 
cyanamide  (see  Cyanamide  260) :  — 

2  NaNHs  +  C  =  NajNCN  +  2  H*. 
On  raising  the  temperature  to  yoo'-Soo"  the  sodium  cyanamide 
unites  with  more  carbon  to  form  sodium  cyanide :  — 
NaiNCN  4-  C  =  2  NaCN. 

This  method  gives  a  very  pure  cyanide, 

A  low-grade  sodium  cyanide  (35-45  per  cent)  is  made  by  fusing 
commercial  calcium  cyanamide  (260)  with  sodium  chloride. 

Sodium  cyanide  is  extraordinarily  poisonous  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  working  with  it.  It  crystallizes  out  of  hot 
75  per  cent  alcohol  with  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 
It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  and  the  solution  has  an  alka- 
line reaction  due  to  partial  hydrolysis :  — 

NaCN  +  HOHiJrNaOH  -|-  HCN. 

When  this  solution  is  boiled  sodium  formate  and  ammonia  are 
formed :  — 

NaCN  +  2  HOH  -  H.COONa  -I-  NH,. 

This  method  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  sodium  formate  and 
from  it  formic  acid.  The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  decomposes 
sodium  cyanide,  setting  hydrocyanic  acid  free,  and  hence  the 
salt  has  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  air 
sodium  cyanide  has  the  power  to  dissolve  gold,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  now  used  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  gold  from  low- 
grade  ores :  — 
2  Au  -I-  4  NaCN  +  HOH  +  0  =  2  NaAu(CN)!  -|-  2  NaOH. 

Sodium  cyanide  is  used  in  quantitative  analysis  and  also  in 
the  preparation  of  organic  compounds,  for  example  in  the 
preparation  of  veronal  (267)  and  of  synthetic  indigo. 
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Ferrous  and  ferric  cyanides,  Fe"(CN)j  and  Fe"'(CN)j,  arc 
unknown.  When  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  or  ferric  salt,  yellow  precipitates  are 
fonned  which  dissolve  in  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  to  form 
double  cyanides,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  4  KCN,Fe"(CN)j, 
and  potassium  ferricyanide,  3  KCN,Fe"'(CN)s.  These  com- 
pounds are  salts  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  H4Fe"(CN)a,  and 
hydroferricyanic  add,  HiFe'"(CN)«,  and  these  acids  are  pre- 
cqiitated  when  strong  solutions  of  the  salts  are  treated  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  these  two  acids  do  not  contain  any  iron  ions,  or  cyanogen 
ions,  but  the  complex  ions,  feixocyani^n,  Fe"{CN)(,  and 
ferricyanogen,  Fe"'(CN)s.  Thus,  they  are  not  poisonous  and 
give  no  precipitate  of  iron  hydroxide  with  alkalies,  nor  do  they 
react  with  silver  nitrate  to  give  insoluble  silver  cyanide  as  the 
umple  cyanides  do. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  and  sodium  ferrocyanide  are  now 
manufactured  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid  present  in  coal  gas 
or  in  the  gases  from  the  coking  ovens.  In  the  Bueb  process, 
iron  sulphate  and  ammonia  are  used  to  combine  with  the 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  resulting  compound  being  insqluble  am- 
monium ferrous  ferrocyanide :  — 

2  FtSOt  +  3  HjS  +  4  NHs  =  2  FeS  +  2  (NHi)sSO* 
and 

3  FeS  +  6  NH,  +  12  HCN  =  (NHi),Fe"(Fe"(CN)«),  +  3H^. 

The  msoluble  ammonium  ferrous  ferrocyanide  is  heated  with 

lime  to  recover  the  ammonia  and  to  give  calcium  ferrocyanide. 

In  the  Feld  process  iron  sulphate  and  lime  are  used  to  remove 

the  hydrocyanic  add  from  the  gases,  the  final  product  beii^ 

fftlHiim  ferrocyanide :  — 

FeS04  +  Ca(OH)j  =  Fe(0H)2  +  CaSO* 

and 

Fe(OH)»  +  2  Ca(OH)!  +  6  HCN  =  CasFe"(CN)«  4-  6  HjO. 

The  caldum  ferrocyanide  is  then  converted  into  the  potas- 
sium or  sodium  salt  by  heating  the  solution  with  potassium,  at 
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sodium  carbonate,  filtering  off  the  calcium  carbonate,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  crystallization. 

Soditim  lerrocyanide,  Ha4Fe"(CN)g  + 12HtO,  crystallizes 
in  yellow  monoclinic  prisms.  It  has  displaced  the  potassium 
salt  for  most  purposes. 

PotasBium  lerrocyanide,  KiFe"  (CH)(  +  3H2O,  yellow  pnts- 
siate  of  potash,  crystallizes  in  large  lemon-yellow,  monoclinic 
plates,  readily  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

When  the  ferrocyanide  is  treated  with  dilute  sitlphuric  add 
it  yields  hydrocyanic  add  thus :  — 

2  [4  KCN.Fe(CN)s]  +  3  HiSO* 

-  6  HCN  +  2  IKCN.Fe(CN),I  +  3  K,S04. 

This  reaction  is  the  one  actually  made  use  of  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  separated  from  the  water  by 
fractional  distillation. 

When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  first  formed  is  hydrolyzed  to  formic  add,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  the  sulphuric  acid  into  carbon  monoxide  and  water. 
This  method  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of 
carbon  monoxide. 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  K3Fe"'(CH)o.  —  This  salt,  known 
as  red  prussiate  of  potash,  is  prepared  by  treating  the  ferro- 
cyanide with  chlorine  or  potassium  permanganate :  — 

K4Fe"(CN),  +  CI  =  KsFe"'(CN},  +  KQ. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crys- 
tallizes from  its  concentrated  solutions  in  large,  dark-red, 
orthorhombic  prisms.  It  is  used  in  making  blue-print 
paper  and  as  a  reagent  in  the  laboratory. 

In  alkaline  solutions  it  is  an  excellent  oxidizing  agent.  Re- 
ducing agents,  such  as  hydrogen  sulphide,  sodium  thiosulphate 
(hyposulphite),  etc.,  convert  it  into  the  yellow  salt. 

Prussian  blue,  TurnbuU's  blue,  or  Williamson's  blue  is  precipi- 
tated when  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  ferrocyanide  is 
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treated  with  an  excess  of  ferric  chloride.  It  is  ferric  ferrocyanide, 
Fej"'(Fe"(CN)e)i.  It  is  used  as  a  blue  pigment.  Soluble 
Prussian  blue  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is 
treated  with  an  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium  ferrocyanide. 
It  is  potassium  ferric  ferrocyanide,  KFe"'(Fe"(CN)»). 

Sodium  fenicyanide,  NaaFe'"(CN)(  +  HjO,  crystallizing  in 
ruby  red  prisms,  readily  soluble  in  water,  has  practically  dis- 
placed the  more  expensive  potasMum  salt. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  many  compounds  of  the  metals  and 
cyanogen,  the  student  is  referred  to  lai^r  works.' 

Cyanogen  chloride.  —  When  chlorine  b  allowed  to  act  upoa 
cyanides  or  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  volatUe  liquid  is  formed 
which  has  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula  NCCI. 
It  boils  at  12.5°,  and  its  vapor  acts  upon  the  eyes,  causing  tears. 
It  is  the  chloride  of  cyanic  acid.  It  is  known  as  liquid  cyanogen 
chloride  to  distinguish  it  from  its  polymer,  solid  cyanogen  chloride. 
The  latter,  known  as  cyanuric  chloride,  has  the  formula  (CN)}08j 
(m.  p.  145°)  and  is  formed  by  treating  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
add  with  chlorine  in  direct  sunlight.  The  liquid  variety  is 
partially  transformed  into  the  sohd  when  kept  in  sealed  tubes. 

Similar  compounds  of  cyanogen  with  bromine  and  iodine  are 
also  known. 

Cyanic  acid,  HCOH.  —  When  a  cyanide  of  an  alkali  is  fused 
with  an  oxidizing  agent  as  red  lead  it  takes  up  oxygen  and  is 
converted  into  a  cyanate :  — 

NCK  +  0  -  NCOK. 

Cyanic  acid  is  readily  hydrolyzed  by  water,  yielding  ammo- 
nium hydrogen  carbonate :  — 

NCOH  +  2  Hrf)  =  NH4HCO,. 
Hence  a  cyanate  effervesces  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  like 
a  carbonate. 

The  [>otassium  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  is  hydro- 
lyzed when  heated  with  water,  yielding  ammonia  and  mono- 
potassium  carbonate :  — 

NCOK  +  2  HsO  =  KHCO,  +  NH,. 
■Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chtmislry,  article  on  Cyaoides. 
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The  most  interesting  salt  of  cyanic  acid  is  ammonium  cyanate, 
NCO.NH4.  It  can  be  made  by  adding  ammonium  sulphate  to 
a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt.  It  is  readUy  soluble  in  water ; 
but,  if  allowed  to  stand  in  solution,  or  if  its  solution  is  heated 
to  boiling,  it  is  completely  transformed  inio  urea,  which  is  isomeric 
with  it.  The  interest  connected  with  this  transformation  was 
referred  to  in  the  introductory  chapter.  It  will  be  treated  of 
more  fully  under  urea. 

Cyanuric  acid,  CjN^iOa  +  2  HjO.  —  This  acid  is  a  poly- 
mer of  cyanic  acid.  It  is  made  by  heating  cyanuric  chloride 
with  water,  and  also  by  heating  urea.  It  is  a  tribasic  add. 
When  distilled  it  gives  cyanic  acid. 

Thiocyanic  acid,  NCSH.  —  Just  as  the  cyanides  of  the 
alkalies  take  up  oxygen  and  are  converted  into  cyanates,  so  also 
they  take  up  sulphur  and  are  converted  into  thiocyanates :  — 

NCK  +  S  =  NCSK. 


Potassium  thiocyanate  is  usually  made  by  fusing  potassium 
ferrocyanide  with  sulphur  and  potash :  — 

K,Fe(CN)e  +  KjCOj  +  8  S  =  6  KSCN  +  FeSt  +  CO*  +  0. 

It  crystallizes  in  long,  striated  prisms  extremely  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  deliquescent.  When  100  parts  of  water  at  10.8° 
are  mixed  with  150  parts  of  the  salt,  the  temperature  sinks  to 
—  23.7°.  By  evaporation  of  the  solution,  the  salt  can  be  re- 
covered, as  it  is  not  hydrolyzed  by  water. 

Ammonium  thiocyanate,  NCS.NH4- — This  salt  is  most  easily 
prepared  by  treating  carbon  bisulphide  with  concentrated 
alcoholic  ammonia :  — 

CS,  +  4  NH,  =  NCS.NHi  +  (NH4),S. 

The  salt  crystallizes  in  plates.  It  melts  at  i3o''-i4o'',  and 
at  this  temperature  is  partly  transformed  into  the  isomeric 
substance  thiourea  (267).  (Analogy  to  transformation  of 
ammonium  cyanate  into  urea.) 
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Ferric  thlocyanate,  FeCSCN)i,  is  the  red  compound  formed 
when  ferric  chloride  and  potassium  or  ammonium  thiocyanate 
react.    The  reaction  is  used  as  a.  test  for  ferric  iron. 


Having  thus  dealt  with  the  more  important  simpler  cyanogen 
compounds,  some  of  the  nitrogen  derivatives  of  the  hydro- 
carbons will  now  be  taken  up.  These  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes :  — 

(1)  Tkose  which  are  related  to  the  cyanides ; 

(2)  Tkose  which  are  related  to  ammonia; 

(3)  Those  which  are  related  to  nitric  acid. 


Cyanides  or  Nitbiles  ""^ 

Hetiiyl  cyanide,  eOiane  nitrile,  CHs.CN.  —  This  is  present  in 
the  &rst  runnings  obtained  in  the  rectification  of  crude  benzene, 
C«H(.     It  b  formed  by  distilling  potassium  methyl  sulphate 
with  potassium  cyanide :  — 
CHk 


''>S04  +  KCN  -  K,S04  +  CHaCN. 


It  is  best  made  from  potassium  cyanide  and  dimethyl  sulphate : — 
KCN  +  (CH,)8S0,  -  CH5CN  +  KCHjSO.. 

It  b  a  liquid,  boiling  at  81.6° ;  misctble  in  all  proportions  with 
water ;  it  bums  with  a  luminous  flame. 

According  to  the  method  of  preparation,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  ethereal  salt,  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  containing  methyl  in 
the  place  of  the  potassium  of  the  pratassium  salt. 

Ethyl  cyanide,  propane  nitrile,  CiHs.CN.  —  This  is  made  in 
the  same  way  as  the  methyl  compound.  Abo  by  heating  chloro' 
ethane  with  potassium  cyanide :  — 

CsHaCl  +  KCN  =  CiH4.CN  +  KQ. 

It  b  a  liquid  boiling  at  97.08°;  soluble  in  water;  it  b  just  as 
poisonous  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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The  two  most  characteristic  reactions  of  these  cyanides  are 
(i)  that  which  is  efifected  by  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies  or 
mineral  acids,  and  (2)  that  effected  by  nascent  hydrogen. 

When  methyl  cyanide  is  heated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  it  yields  jwtassium  acetate  and  ammonia :  — 

CH,.CN  +  HjO  +  KOH  =  CHs.COsK  +  NH.. 

With  dilute  mineral  acids  acetic  acid  and  ammonia  are 
formed; 

CH,CN  +  2  H,0  =  CH,COOH  +  NHj. 

Acetic  Idd 

This  reaction  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place 
with  hydrocyanic  add,  yielding  formic  acid  (66).  In  the 
same  way  ethyl  cyanide  yields  propionic  add,  CjHj.COiH, 
Thus,  by  making  a  cyanide,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make 
an  acid  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

This  reaction,  therefore,  makes  it  possible  to  pass  from  an 
alcohol  to  an  add  containing  one  atom  of  carbon  more  than 
the  alcohol  contains.  It  has  been  of  great  service  in  the  study 
of  the  compoimds  of  carbon. 

Note  fob  Stddent.  —  Show  how,  by  starting  with  methyl  alcohol,  acetic 
add  may  be  made  by  passing  through  the  cyanide.  How  is  acetic  add 
converted  into  methyl  alcohol? 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  cyanogen  group  can  be 
linked  to  methyl  in  methyl  cyanide ;  viz.,  either  by  the  carbon 

atom,  as  represented  in  the  formula,  HjC — C=N,  or  by  the 
nitrogen  atom,  as  represented  thus,  HjC — N^C.  The  ease 
with  which  the  nitrogen  is  separated  from  the  compound,  leav- 
ing the  two  carbon  atoms  united,  as  shown  in  the  reaction  with 
caustic  potash,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former 
view  is  the  correct  one.  If  this  is  correct,  it  would  appear  to 
follow  that  in  potassium  cyanide  the  potassium  is  in  combi- 
nation with  carbon,  as  represented  in  the  formula  K — C^EN, 
and  further  that  in  hydrocyanic  acid  the  hydrogen  is  in  combi- 
nation with  carbon,  as  shown  thus,  H — C^N,  since  it  gives 
formic  acid  and  ammonia  when  hydrolyzed. 
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In  consequence  of  the  close  relation  existing  between  the 
cyanides  and  the  acids,  the  former  are  often  called  the  nitriUs 
of  the  acids.  Thus  methyl  cyanide,  which  is  converted  into 
acetic  acid  by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  is  called  the 
nitrile  of  acetic  acid,  or  acetonttrile,  ethane  nitrile.  In  the 
same  way  hydrocyanic  acid  itself  may  be  regarded  as  the  nitrile 
of  formic  acid,  or  formonitriie,  methane  nitrile. 

When  methyl  cyanide  is  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen, 
it  is  converted  into  a  substance  which  closely  resembles  am- 
monia, known  as  ethylamine.     It  will   be  shown  to  bear  to 

(CJIs 
ammonia  the  relation  indicated  by  the  formula  N  |  H     ;     i.e., 

Ih 

it  is  ammonia  in  which  one  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  ethyl. 
The  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the  equation :  — 


H,C— C^N-I-  4H  =  HaC— CHs— NHs    or  N     H         . 
I  tH       1 

This  transformation  strengthens  the  conclusion  already  reached, 
that  the  two  carbon  atoms  in  methyl  cyanide  are  directly  united. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  compound 
containing  ethyl  in  which  the  two  carbon  atoms  are  unques- 
tionably united,  could  be  formed  so  easily  from  it. 

Just  as  methyl  cyanide  yields  ethylamine  when  treated  with 
nascent  hydrogen,  so  hydrocyanic  acid   yields  methylamine, 

f  CHj 
N    H    :  — 

Ih 

H— C^N  +  4H  =  HaC— NHJ  orN{  H 


The  amines,  or  substituted  ammonias,  will  be  treated  of 
more  fully  hereafter. 
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ISOCYANIDES    OS    CaRBVLAHIKES 

If,  in  making  an  ethereal  salt  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  a  salt, 
the  silver  salt  is  used,  a  compound  is  obtained  having  the  same 
composition  as  the  cyanide,  but  difiering  very  markedly  from  it. 
The  substance  thus  obtained  is  called  an  isocyanide  or  carbyU 
amine. 

Ethyl  isocyanidfl  or  «thyi  carbylamine,  CtH»NC.  —  This 
compound  is  obtained  when  silver  cyanide  and  iodoethane  are 
heated  together ;  — 

CiHsI  +  AgNC  -  CHjNC  +  Agl. 

It  is  also  formed  when  chloroform  and  ethylamine  are  heated 
with  potassium  hydroxide  in  alcoholic  solution:  — 

CHCU  +  N    H       +3  KOH  =.  CJIsNC  +  3  KCl  +  3  Hrf). 

|h 

It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  79°.  It  is  characterized  by  an  extremely 
disagreeable  odor.  The  methyl  com[>ound  obtained  by  the 
same  method  boils  at  59.6°,  but  otherwise  has  properties  almost 
identical  with  those  of  ethyl  isocyanide. 

The  reactions  of  these  substances  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  cyanides.  They  are  decomposed  only  with  great 
difficulty  by  the  caustic  alkalies ;  but,  when  heated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  they  undergo  an  interesting  change,  which 
is  represented  by  the  following  equation  in  the  case  of  the  methyl 
compound : 

CHs.NC  +  2  H2O  =  CHsNHj  +  H.COjH. 

Mcthyluninc  Foimicicid 

This  reaction  indicates  that  in  the  isocyanides  the  isocyanogen 
group  is  united  to  the  radical  by  means  of  nitrc^n,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  HaC — N=C.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  why  when  they  undergo  hydrolysis,  the  nitrogen  re- 
mains in  combination  with  the  radical,  while  the  carbon  of 
the  isocyanogen  group  passes  out  of  the  compound.  The  con- 
duct of  ethyl  isocyanide  is  represented  by  the  equation :  — 
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CiH(.NC  +  2  Hrf)  =-  CtHsNHj  +  H.CO1H. 

EthyUminc  Fonnic  acid 

The  isocyanides  are  reduced  by  nascent  hydn^n  to  secon- 
dary amines.    Thus  methyl  isocyanide  gives  dimethylamine :  — 

H.C— l^C  +  3  H»  -  H,C— N— CH,, 

I 


while  ethyl  isocyanide  gives  ethylmethylamine :  — 

CiH»— NC  +  a  H»  =-  CiHs-N— CHs. 

I 
H 

These  reactions  show  that  the  radicals,  methyl  and  ethyl, 
are  in  combination  with  the  nitrogen  in  the  isocyanides. 

Some  chemists  assume  the  presence  of  bivalent  carbon  in  the 
isocyanides  as  in  carbon  monoxide. 

Hie  isoc)mjiides  give  the  isocyanates  (96)  on  oxidation :  — 

H,C— N=C  +  O  -  H,C— N=C=0. 

The  reactions  of  the  cyanides  and  of  the  isocyanides,  and 
the  rondusions  drawn  from  them,  admirably  illustrate  the 
methods  used  in  determining  the  structure  of  compounds  of 
carbon;  and  they  are  especially  valuable,  as  the  connection 
between  the  facts  and  the  conclusions,  as  expressed  in  the 
formulas,  can  be  traced  so  clearly. 

The  fact  that  the  silver  salt  of  hydrocyanic  acid  yields  iso- 
cyanides, while  the  potassium  and  other  salts  yield  cyanides, 
with  the  halogen  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons,  suggests 
that  in  silver  cyanide  the  metal  may  be  in  combination  with 
nitrogen  and  not  with  carbon,  while  in  the  potassium  salt 
it  may  be  in  combination  with  carbon.  Another  possible 
view  is  that  the  cyanides  in  general  have  the  constitution 
MN:C,  in  which  M  represents  a  univalent  metal.  When 
ethyl  iodide  acts  upon  potassium  cyanide,  the  principal  reaction 
is  direct  addition :  — 
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-  KN :  C  +  CsHiI  =  KN :  C<  j      '. 

If  the  product  should  break  down  with  elimination  of  potas- 
sium iodide,  the  result  would  be  a  cyanide,  N=C.CjHs.  In  the 
case  of  silver  cyanide  the  first  action  may  be  this :  - 

CsHs\ 
AgN :  C  +  CHbI  =     Ag-^ :  C. 

The  addition  product  thus  formed  would  then  break  down  into 
silver  iodide  and  the  isocyanide  CsHjN :  C. 

A  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  rela- 
tions between  the  cyanides  ■  and  the  isocyanides  is  that  it 
has  been  shown  that  some  of  the  isocyanides  are  transformed 
into  cyanides  by  heat. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  facts  presented  by  hydrocyanic 
acid,  the  cyanides  and  isocyanides,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  acid  is  capable  of  assuming  both  forms  represented  by  the 
formulas  HN :  C  and  N :  CH,  and  that  the  salts  are  derived  from 
one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  or  both.  Phenomena  of  this  kind 
are  not  uncommon.  Thus  diazomethane  reacts  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  gives  both  methy!  cyanide  and  methyl  isocyanide :  — 

HsCNi  -I-  HCN  =  HaC— CN  +  N,; 
HiCNs  -I-  HNC  =  H,C— NC  -|-  Nj. 

A  compound  that  reacts  as  though  it  had  two  different  formulas 
is  called  a  tautomeric  compound.    The  phenomenon  is  called 

tautomerism. 

ISOCYANATES 

Two  series  of  compounds  bearing  to  cyanic  acid  the  same 
relation  that  the  cyanides  and  isocyanides  bear  to  hydrocyanic 
acid  may  be  expected. 

The  cyanates  of  the  formula  R — 0 — CN  have  not  yet  been 
obtained. 

In  the  isocyanales  (first  called  cyanates)  the  radical  is 
believed  to  be  united  to  the   nitrogen,  as   represented   thus, 
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R — N^^O.  The  isocyanates  are  made  by  distilling  potas- 
sium cyanate  with  the  potassium  salt  of  methyl  or  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid.  They  can  be  made  also  by  heating  iodo- 
methane  or  iodoethane  with  silver  cyanate.  They  are  very 
volatile  substances,  with  penetrating  and  suffocating  odors. 

The  isocyanates  readily  yield  substituted  ammonias  on 
hydrolysis,  just  as  the  isocyanides  do :  — 

CjHb— N=CO  +  HsO  =  CjHs.NHs  +  COj; 
CHr-N=CO  +  HtO  =  CHs.NH,  +  COj. 

TfflOCYANATES 

The  ethereal  salts  of  thiocyanic  acid  are  easily  made  by  dis- 
tilling potassium  thiocyanate  and  the  potassium  salt  of  methyl- 
or  ethylsulphuric  acid  under  reduced  pressure :  — 

^^>S0*  +  KSCN  =  CHiSCN  +  KsSO*, 

and  also  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on  sodium  methyl 
sulphide  or  sodium  ethyl  sulphide :  — 

HsCSNa  +  CICN  =  H,CSCN  +  NaCl, 

which  shows  at  once  the  structure  of  the  compounds.  The  ethyl 
compound,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  methyl  compound,  is 
a  liquid  boiling  at  142". 

When  boiled  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized  to  ethyl- 
sulphonic  acid.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  ethylsutphonic 
add  the  ethyl  is  in  combination  with  the  sulphur.  It  hence 
follows  that,  in  the  thiocyanates  obtamed  from  potassium 
thiocyanate,  the  radical  is  also  in  combination  with  sulphur, 
as  indicated  in  the  formula,  CsH^ — S — CN.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  ethyl  thiocyanate  readily  yields 
ethyl  mercaptan  when  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen :  — 
CjHtSCN  H-  Ht  =  CiHiSH  +  HCN. 

The  hydrocyanic  acid  first  formed  is  reduced  to  methyl- 
amine.  The  thiocyanates  are  converted  into  isothiocyanates 
or  mustard  oils  by  distillation. 
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ISOTHIOCYANATES   OE  MtJSTAHD  OiLS 

These  are  compounds  isomeric  with  the  thiocyanates.  The 
best-known  member  of  the  class  is  ordinary  mustard  oil,  allyl 
isothiocyanate  (383),  to  the  presence  of  which  in  mustard  seed, 
the  peculiar  pungent  odor  and  taste  of  mustard  are  due.  Hence 
they  are  generally  called  mustard  mis.  The  mustard  oils  are 
made  by  means  of  a  series  of  somewhat  complicated  reactions, 
which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  interpret  without  a  comparison 
with  some  similar  reactions  that  take  place  between  simpler 
substances. 

When  dry  ammonia  and  dry  carbon  dioxide  act  upon  each 
other,  so-called  anhydrous  ammonium  carbonate  is  formed. 

.NHi 


This  is  really  the  ammonium  salt  of  carbamic  add,  0C<' 
Its  formation  is  represented  thus :  — 

-ONH, 

^NH,  ■ 


OH  • 


Now,  remembering  that  carbon  bisulphide  is  similar  to  carbon 
dioxide,  and  that  ethylamine  is  similar  to  ammonia,  we  can 
readily  understand  what  takes  place  when  these  two  sub- 
stances are  brought  together :  — 

NHCsHs  _  NHCH, 

^SH  +  QHsNHg     ^    ^SNHjCOI.' 

Etbylditbiocubunic  add  Ethrtunmonhun  ult 

The  product  formed  is  the  ethylammoniuro  salt  of  the  acid 

SC<„„  ,  which  is  called  ethyldithiocarbamic  acid.    When 

a  solution  of  this  ethylammonium  salt  is  treated  with  silver 
nitrate,  the  corresponding  silver  salt  is  precipitated :  — 

„„^NHCjH. 
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Finally,  when  this  silver  salt  is  boiled  with  water,  it  breaks  down, 
yielding  etkyt  musU^d  oil,  silver  sulphide,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide:— 

2  SC<??^*^  -  a  SCNCjHj  +  HjS  +  Ag,S. 

■^Ag  j;t|^,  niiutinl  irfl 

Sth^  mustard  1^  is  an  oily  liquid  that  does  not  mix  with 
water.  It  has  a  very  penetrating  odor,  and  acts  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nose  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  mustard  oil.     Its  boiling  point  is  134°. 

Some  of  the  arguments  have  been  stated  which  lead  to  the 
view  that  in  the  thiocyanates  the  radical  is  in  combination 
with  sulphur.  The  reactions  of  the  mustard  oils  lead  just  as 
dearly  to  the  conclusion  that  in  them  the  radical  is  in  com- 
bination with  nitrogen.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  made  from 
the  amines.  Again,  when  heated  with  dilute  mineral  adds, 
ethyl  mustard  oil  is  hydrolyzed,  yielding  etkylamtne,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  hydrogen  sulphide :  — 

SC=NCiSh  +  2  HsO  =  CtHsNHj  +  HaS  +  COj. 

And  further,  nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  ethylamne  and 
thioformic  aldehyde  (i.e.,  formic  aldehyde  in  which  the  oxygen 
has  been  replaced  by  sulphur) :  — 

SC=NCsHi  -I-  4  H  =  CJIs.NHi  +  H,CS. 

The  thioformic  aldehyde  is  at  once  polymerized  to  trithio- 
formic  aldehyde  (HjCSjj.  Thus,  the  thiocyanates  yield  mer- 
c^tans  with  nascent  hydrogen,  while  the  isothiocyanates 
yield  substituted  ammonias.  These  facts  point  to  the  relations 
expressed  in  the  formulas,  R — S — CN  for  the  thiocyanates, 
and  R — N=CS  for  the  isothiocyanates  or  mustard  oils. 


In  reviewing  now  the  compounds  of  the  hydrocarbons  which 
are  related  to  cyan(^n,  it  appears  that  there  are  two  isomeric 
series  of  these,  the  names  and  general  formulas  of  which  are 
given  below :  — 
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Cyanides,  R — C=N    ....  Isocyanides  or    1  -p^fjp 
Carbylamines,  | 

Cyanates,  R— O— CN      .     .     .  Isocyanates,  R— N=CO. 

Thiocyanates,  R — S — CN    .    .  Isotliiocya-         I 

nates  or  Mus-  [  R— N^CS. 
tard  oils,  | 

Of  these  all  are  known  except  the  cyanates. 

SUBSTITDTED   AhHONIAS  - 

When  methyl  iodide  is  treated  with  ammonia,  methyl- 
ammonium  iodide  is  formed :  — 

H3CI  +  NHj  =  HjCNHjI. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  when 
ammonia  and  hydriodic  acid  combine  to  form  ammonium  iodide. 
When  methylammonium  iodide  is  distilled  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  methylamine  is  obtained :  — 

H,CNH,I  +  KOH  =  HaC— NHj  +  KI  +  HjO, 

just  as  ammonia  results  when  ammonium  iodide  is  treated  with 
potassium  hydroxide. 

Methylamine  reacts  with  methyl  iodide  just  as  aimnonia 
does,  givii^  dimethylammonium  iodide :  — 

HjCNHi  +  H^CI  =  (HaOiNHsI. 
With  potassium  hydroxide  this  yields  dimethylamine :  — 
(HaC)jNHiI  +  KOH  =  KI-I-  H,0  +  (H,C)jNH. 

Dimethylamine  also  reacts  with  methyl  iodide,  giving  tri- 
methylammonium  iodide :  — 

{H3C)jNH  +  H3CI  =  (HiOaNHI,  '  --'-J 

which  with  potassium  hydroxide  gives  trimethylamine ;  — 

(HjOaNHI  +  KOH  =  {HaOaN  +  KI  +  Hrf). 
Finally,   the   trimethylamine   combines   with   methyl  iodide, 
giving  tetramethylaromonium  iodide :  — 

(HaOaN  +  HbCI  -  (H,C)«NL 
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The  three  substances  methylamine,  diraethylamme,  and 
trimethylamine  are  regarded  as  substituted  ammonias  in  which 
one,  two,  and  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia  are  replaced 
by  methyl.  The  last  substance  is  ammonium  iodide  in  which 
all  four  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  methyl.  The  names  of 
the  substances  mdicate  this  relationship. 

All  the  above  reactions  go  on  simultaneously  when  ammonia 
reacts  with  methyl  iodide,  the  ammonia  partly  setting  tree  the 
substituted  ammonias  from  the  iodides,  and  they  react  at  once 
with  the  methyl  iodide  present.  It  is  hence  impossible  to  pre- 
pare pure  substances  by  this  method.  A  mixture  of  the  amines 
is  always  obtained.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  method  for 
the  preparation  of  tetramethylammonium  iodide.  . 

Methflamicfl,  HjCNHz.  —  This  compound  can  be  prepared 
by  treating  iodomethane  with  ammonia. 

It  is  best  made  from  dimethyl  sulphate  and  ammonia :  — 

(CHrf))jSO,  +  3  NHs  =  HiCNHt  +  H,CO  — SOj— ONH4 

Hethykamine  Animoqiujn 

mEthyl  sulphate 

or  by  heating  formaldehyde  {40  per  cent  solution)  with  am- 
monium chloride :  — 

3  H.CHO  +  2  NHa  =  2  H,C— NH,  +  COj  +  HjO. 

It  was  first  made  by  heating  methyl  isocyanate,  CH3N— CO, 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash :  — 

CH^=CO  +  HiO  =  CHiNHa  +  COj. 

It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  formed  by  treating  hydrocyanic 
acid  with  nascent  hydrogen :  — 

HCN  +  4  H  =  CHjNHj. 

It  occurs  in  nature  in  herring  brine,  in  MercuriaUs  perennis, 
and  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  nitrogenous 
animal  matter  as  well  as  of  wood. 

Methylamme  is  a  gas  that  is  easily  condensed  to  a  liquid. 
Its  boiling  point  is  —6°.  It  smells  like  ammonia  and  tish. 
It  bums  with  a  yellow  flame.     It  is  more  strongly  basic  and  mota 
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soluble  in  water  than  ammonia,  i  volume  of  water  at  is-s" 
takii^  up  1150  volumes  of  the  gas.  This  solution  acts  almost 
exactly  like  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  water.  Like  ammonia  it 
precipitates  many  metallic  hydroxides  from  solutions  of  their 
soluble  salts,  but,  unlike  ammonia,  it  does  not  dissolve  pre- 
cipitated hydroxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  cadmium  when  added 
in  excess.    It  dissolves  aluminium  hydroxide. 

Methylamine  forms  salts  with  acids  in  the  same  way  that 
ammonia  does ;  that  is,  by  direct  addition.  The  action  towards 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the 
following  equations :  — 

NHiCH,  +  HNO,  =  (NHaCH,)NO.; 
2  NHjCHa  +  H,S04  =  CNH,CH,)jS04. 
These  salts  are  called  methylammonium  nitrate  and  methyl- 
ammonium  sulphate  respectively. 

Dimethylamine,  NH(CH9)t.  —  This  is  formed  by  heating 
iodomethane  with  alcoholic  a 


2  CHjI  +  2NH3  =  NH(CH3)i.HI  +  NHJ 
and  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  methyl  isotyanide 
(86). 

It  is  also  formed,  together  with  methylamine,  as  a  product  rf , 
the  distillation  of  wood. 

It  is  best  made  from  nitrosodimethylaniline  (34fi)  by  heating  it 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide :  — 

Cai4<JJ^^"'^'+  NaOH  =  HN(CH,)=  +  CeH4<2Q*. 

NitRHodimcthylsBilbe  DimethylamiDe  Sodiuni  nit  of 

niiTowpbewd 

It  is  a  gas  which  condenses  to  a  liquid  at  7.2°.  Its  prc^ 
erties  are  much  like  those  of  methylamine. 

Trimethylamine,  M(CH3)3.  ^Trimethylamine  is  formed  as 
one  of  the  products  of  "the  treatment  of  iodomethane  with 
ammonia.  It  occurs  rather  widely  distributed  in  nature, 
as  in  the  blossoms  of  the  English  hawthorn,  the  wild  cherry,  and 
the  pear.  It  is  contained  in  large  quantity  in  herring  brine,  and 
is  a  common  product  of  the  decomposition  by  heat  of  organic 
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substances  that  contain  nitrogen,  like  betaine  of  the  sugar  beet. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  the  so-called  "  vinasse."  This  is  the 
liquid  left  after  fermenting  beet  sugar  molasses  and  distilling 
off  the  alcohol  formed.  When  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  trimethylamine  is 
given  off.  This  is  collected  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  salt, 
N(CH,)mCl.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
ammonium  chloride  and  chloromethane :  — 

N(CH,)sHCl  +  3  HCl  =  3  CHiCl  +  NH4Ci. 

The  chloromethane  is  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  producing  low 
temperatures  and  as  a  methylating  ^;ent. 

Trimethylamine  is  made  by  heating  formalin  with  ammo- 
nium chloride  in  an  autoclave  to  no" :  — 

9  HCHO  +  2  NH,  =  z  N(CH8)8  +  3  CO,  -I-  3  H,0. 

Trimethylamine  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  3.5°.  It  has  a  strong 
ammoniacal  and  fishy  odor.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  is  a  strong  base. 

The  ethylamines  are  very  much  like  the  methyl  compounds, 
and  hence  need  not  be  specially  described. 

When  triethylamine  is  heated  with  iodoethane,  the  two 
unite,  forming  the  compound  tetraethylammonium  iodide, 
N(CiHs)4l,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  ammonium  iodide  in 
which  all  four  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  ethyl 
groups.  If  silver  oxide  is  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
iodide,  silver  iodide  is  formed,  and  by  evaporation  of  the  filtrate 
crystals  of  tetraethylammonium  hydroxide,  N(C2H6)iOH,  are 
obtained.  This  is  plainly  the  hypothetical  ammonium  hydrox- 
ide in  which  the  four  ammonium  hydrogens  have  been  replaced 
by  four  ethyl  groups.  Its  solutions  act  like  caustic  potash.  It 
is  very  caustic,  attacks  glass,  attracts  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air,  saponifies  (71)  ethereal  salts,  and  gives  the  same  precipi- 
tates as  caustic  potash.  It  is  as  strong  a  base  as  potassium 
hydroxide. 

Tetramahylammonium  hydroxide,  (CHjj^NOH,  is  made  in 
the  same  way  as  the  tetraethy!  compound,  and  is  a  stroo:^!^ 
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base  than  tetraethylammonium  hydroxide.  When  heated  it 
gives  trimethylamine  and  methyl  alcohol :  — 

(CHj)iNOH  =  (CHjjjN  +  CH3OH. 

Another  method  for  the  formation  of  substituted  ammonias 
in  which  but  one  radical  is  present,  as  ethylamine,  NHi.CiHe, 
or  in  general  NHj.R,  consists  in  treating  nitro  compounds  (lOT) 
with  nascent  hydrogen  compounds.  Nitro  compounds  are 
substitution  products  containing  the  group  NOi  in  the  place 
of  hydrogen.  Thus,  for  example,  when  nitromethane,  CHlNOi 
is  treated  with  hydrogen,  this  reaction  takes  place :  — 

CH3.NO,  +  6  H  =  CHa.NHi  +  2  H,0. 

In  connection  with  the  aromatic  compounds,  it  will  be  shown 
that  this  reaction  is  a  most  important  one,  from  an  industrial 
as  well  as  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  may  be  said  in  antici[>a- 
tion  that  the  manufacture  of  aniline,  and  consequently  of  all  the 
many  valuable  dyestufits  and  other  compounds  derived  from  and 
related  to  aniline,  is  based  upon  this  reaction. 

Just  as  we  may  look  upon  methylamine  and  the  related  com- 
pounds as  ammonia  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced  by 
methyl,  so  also  we  may  regard  them,  and  with  equal  right,  as 
marsh  gas,  in  which  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  group 
or  residue  NHj.  Owing  to  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  univalent  group  in  carbon  compounds,  and  for  the  sake  of 
simplifying  the  nomenclature,  it  has  been  called  the  amino 
group,  and  the  compounds  containing  it  amino  compounds. 
Thus  the  compound  NHj.CsHj  may  be  called  either  ethyl- 
amine or  aminoetkane. 

Similarly,  those  substituted  ammonias  which  contain  two 
hydrocarbon  residues,  as  diethylamine,  NH(C!Hs)2,  are  called 
imitw  compounds,  and  the  bivalent  group,  NH,  the  imino  group. 
Substituted  ammonias  containing  one  hydrocarbon  residue,  as 
ethylamine,  HjNCjHj,  are  called  primary  amines.  Those  con- 
taining two  residues,  as  diethylamine,  NiKCsHs);,  are  known  as 
secondary  amines;  and  those  containing  three  residues,  as  tri- 
ethylamine,  N(CH3)3,  are  called  tertiary  amines. 
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Among  the  most  important  of  the  reactions  of  amino  com- 
pounds or  primary  amines  is  that  with  nitrous  acid.  In  order 
to  understand  what  takes  place  when  these  compounds  are 
treated  with  nitrous  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  they  are  substituted  ammonias  and  Jience  that  their 
reactions  will  be  similar  to  those  which  take  place  with  ammonia 
itself.  Thus  with  nitrous  acid  ammonia  unites  directly  to  form 
ammonium  nitrite :  — 

NHs  +  HNOs  =  NH4.NOJ. 
So  also  ethylamine  forms  ethylammonium  nitrite :  — 

NHj.CHs  +  HKO,  =  NH8(CtH6).NO,. 
Ammonium  nitrite  breaks  down  readily  into  free  nitrogen  and 
^**'  ■  ~  NH,.NOi  =  Ni  +  HjO  +  HtO. 

So  also  ethylammonium  nitrite  breaks  down  into  free  nitrogen, 
water,  and  alcohol:  — 

NHj(CjH6)NOs  =  Ns  +  HaO  +  CjHs.OH. 

The  two  reactions  are  strictly  analogous.  As  in  the  second 
case  we  start  with  a  substituted  ammonia,  we  get  as  a  product  a 
substituted  water  or  alcohol. 

This  reaction  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  preparation 
of  compounds  containing  hydroxyl.  For  ordinary  alcohol  it 
b  not  a  convenient  method  of  preparation ;  but  it  will  be  shown 
that  there  are  alcohols  for  the  preparation  of  which  it  is  by  far 
the  best  method.  The  essential  character  of  the  transformation 
effected  by  it  will  be  best  understood  by  comparing  the  formulas 
of  the  amino  compound  and  the  alcohol.  We  have  ethylamine, 
CtHa-NHj,  and  from  it  we  get  alcohol,  CjHj.OH.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  transformation  consists  in  replacing  the  amino 
group  by  hydroxyl. 

With  secondary  amines  nitrous  acid  gives  nitroso  com- 
pounds :  — 

(C  JIb).  :  NH  +  HONO  =  HjO  +  (CsHi)^ :  N.N :  O. 

N  itrDsodiethylnHine 


/ 
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With  tertiary  amines  nitrous  acid  does  not  act,  or  acts  as  an 
oxidizing  agent.  Thus  the  reactions  with  nitrous  acid  enable 
us  to  distinguish  between  a  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
amine.  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  only 
the  primary  amines  give  isocyanides  (94)  and  mustard  oUs  (98), 
and  hence  these  reactions  are  also  used  to  distinguish  the 
primary  amines  from  the  secondary  and  tertiary  amines. 

Substituted  Hydrazines 

There  is  an  important  class  of  compounds  that  bear  (he 
same  relation  to  hydrazine,  H»N — NHj,  that  the  substituted 
ammonias  bear  to  ammonia.  The  reactions  by  which  tbey 
are  prepared  are  similar  to  those  used  in  making  the  sub- 
stituted ammonias.  Thus  methylhydrazine  results  from  the 
action  of  methyl  iodide  on  hydrazine,  and  dimethyl  hydra^ne, 
(CHi)iN — NHj,  is  formed  by  reducing  nitrosodimethylamine 
(105) :  - 

{CHj)!N--NO  +  2  Hi  =  {CH,)jqjflI,  +  H^. 

The  best-known  hydrazines  are  those  derived  from  the  hydro- 
carbons of  the  benzene  series,  as,  for  example,  phenylhydtazine, 
C^6.NH.NHj  (360). 

Phenylhydrazine  reacts  with  aldehydes  and  ketones,  giving 
phenylhydrazones :  — 

H,C.CHO-l-H*N.NHCais  =  CHsCH:N.NHCai(-|-H^; 

Aldehyde  phenylhj^Jmoiw 

*^>C0  +  HJJ.NHCOi,  -  ™'>C;N.NHCJ],  +  H,0. 

Acetone  pbeaylbydruoDe 

Like  the  oximes  (109)  the  hydrazones  are  hydrolyzed  by  adds :  — 

HaC.CH :  N.NHCJIs  -t-  HjO  =  H,C.CHO  -1-  C JUSIH.NH,. 

The  reactions  with  phenylhydrazine  and  hydroxylamine  (108) 
are  characteristic  of  the  aldehydes  and  the  ketones. 
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Nmto  Compounds 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  a  class  of  compounds, 
containing  the  group  NOi,  and  known  as  nitro  compounds. 
They  are  most  readily  made  by  treating  the  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons with  nitric  acid.  This  method,  however,  is  not  applicable 
to  the  hydrocarbons  methane  and  ethane  and  their  homologues, 
as  these  are  not  readily  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  nitrate  reac- 
tion takes  place  between  the  paraffins  and  nitric  acid,  and 
nitro  compounds  are  thus  readily  made.  The  hydrocarbon 
benzene,  CtHt,  is  very  easily  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  when  the 
reaction  represented  by  the  following  equation  takes  place:  — 

C«H,  +  HONO,  -  COIsNO,  +  HiO. 

tiiaoheoiex 

The  action  is  like  that  which  takes  place  between  sulphu- 
ric   add   and   benzene,    which   gives   benzenesulphonic   acid 

„i-.>SOt  (79).  In  each  case  a  hydroxyl  of  the  acid  is  re- 
placed by  a  residue  of  the  hydrocarbon  and  water  is  formed. 
The  product  in  the  case  of  the  dibasic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  is 
itself  an  acid,  while  the  product  in  the  case  of  the  monobasic 
nitric  acid  is  not  an  acid. 

The  nitro  derivatives  of  methane  and  ethane  have  been  made 
by  a  reaction  which  we  should  expect  to  yield  ethereal  salts 
of  nitrous  add ;  namely,  by  treating  iodomethane  or  -ethane 
with  silver  nitrite :  — 

CHsI  -I-  AgNOt  =  CH,NO»  +  Agl. 
The  compoimd    CHaNOj,  which  is  known  as   nitromethane, 
does  not  conduct  itself  like  the  ethereal  salts  of  nitrous  acid. 
Methyl    nitrite,   CHtO.NO    (69),   can  be  saponified;    nitro- 
methane cannot. 

Note  fob  Stddent.  —  Compare  the  reaction  just  referred  to  with  that 
which  takes  place  between  silver  cyanide  and  iodomethane;  and  that 
which  takes  place  between  iodoethane  and  potassium  sulphite.  What 
analogy  is  there  to  the  former  and  to  the  latter? 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  nitro  derivatives  are 
converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  the  correspondii^  amina 
derivatives  (£<M). 

Note  fob  Student.  —  Write  the  equations  representing  the  rcBctioos 
by  which  methyl  alcohol  can  be  converted  into  methylttmine  by  means  of 
the  nitro  compound.    How  is  methylamine  converted  into  methyl  akobd? 

Hitiofonn,  CH(KOi)s,  as  the  formula  indicates,  is  trinitro- 
methane.  It  is  converted  into  letranitromethane,  C{NOi)to 
when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  and 
fuming  nitric  acids. 

nitrochlorofonn,  C(NOi)Cls,  called  also  ckloropicrin  and 
nitroirichloTomethane,  is  formed  by  distilling  methyl  or  ethyl 
alcohol  with  common  salt,  saltpetre,  and  sulphuric  add.  It  is 
made  from  picric  add  (378)  by  distilling  with  bleaching  powder, 
and  hence  the  name.  It  was  used  as  a  "  poison  gas  "  in  the 
World  War. 

NiTROSO  AND   ISONITROSO   COMPOUNDS 

When  a  compound  containing  the  group  CH  is  treated  with 

nitrous  acid,  a  reaction  takes  place,  which  is  represented  thus :  — 

RiCH  +  HO.NO  =  R,C.NO  +  HA 

The  product  RjCNO,  which  is  derived  from  the  original  sub- 
stance by  the  substitution  of  the  group  NO  for  a  hydrogen 
atom,  is  called  a  nitroso  compound.  By  oxidation  the  nitroso 
compounds  are  converted  into  nitro  compounds,  and  by  reduc- 
tion they  yield  the  same  products  as  the  corresponding  nitro 
compounds,  the  primary  amines. 

The  isonitroso  compounds  are  isomeric  with  the  nitroso 
compounds.  They  are  formed  when  itetones  or  aldehydes  are 
treated  with  hydroxylamine,  NHj.OH.  The  reaction  is  rep- 
resented thus ;  — 

CHs  CHa 

I  I 

CO  -I-  HtN.OH  =  C^N— OH  +  HjO. 
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The  hydn^n  of  the  hydroxyl  has  acid  properties.  The 
tsonitroso  compounds  are  readily  hydrolyzed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  yielding  an  aldehyde  or  ketone  and  hydroxylamine  hy- 
drochloride. They  are  generally  called  oximes.  Those  from 
aldehydes  are  called  aldoximes ;  those  from  ketones,  ketoximes. 

As  hydroxylamine  reacts  in  this  way  with  all  aldehydes  and 
with  all  ketones,  it  is  a  valuable  reagent  for  compounds  be- 
lon^g  to  these  classes. 

By  reduction  the  oximes  are  converted  into  primary  amines :  — 

(H,C}2C :  NOH  +  2  H,  =  (CHa),CHNHi  +  H^, 
H,CCH:NOH  +  2  Hj  =  CH,CHiNHj  +  HjO. 

Aldoximes  lose  water  and  give  cyanides  when  heated  with  acetic 
anhydride :  — 

CH, 

I  CH. 

CH     =  I  +  Hrf3. 

II  C^N 
NOH 

By  means  of  these  two  reactions  acetic  aldehyde  can  be  con- 
verted into  ethylamine  or  mto  methyl  cyanide  by  first  con- 
verting it  into  the  oxime. 

Fulminic  acid,  CHOH,  appears  to  be  an  isooitroso  compound, 
and  for  that  reason  finds  appropriate  mention  in  this  place. 
The  principal  compound  of  fulminic  acid  is  the  mercuric  salt, 
CsNjOjHg,  commonly  known  as  fulminating  mercury.  It  is  pre^ 
pared  by  dissolving  mercury  in  an  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid 
and  adding  the  solution  to  alcohol.  It  is  extremely  explosive. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps  and  of  car- 
tridges for  the  explosion  of  dynamite  and  guncotton. 

When  fulminating  mercury  is  treated  with  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid,  it  yields  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and 
formic  acid.  Fulminic  add  is  probably  the  oxime  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  and  should  be  represented  by  the  formula 
C^=N — OH.  As  will  be  seen,  fulminic  acid  is  isomeric  with 
cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids  (89,  90). 


A  CHAPTER   VII 

DERIVATIVES    OF    METHANE    AND    ETHANE     CONTAINING 
PHOSPHORUS,  ARSENIC,  ETC. 

Phosphorus  compounds.  —  Corresponding  to  the  amines 
or  substituted  ammonias  are  the  substituted  pbosphines,  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  are  related  to  phospMne,  PHg.  Meihyl- 
phosphine,  PHjCH,,  dimethylphosphine,  PH{CHs)i,  and  Iri- 
methytpkospkine,  P(CHa)a,  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

These  substances,  like  the  corresponding  amines,  form  salts 
with  acids,  though  not  as  readily.  The  hydroxide,  tetraethyU 
phospkonium  hydroxide,  P(CjH6)40H,  is  a  very  strong  base, 
though  not  as  strong  as  the  corresponding  nitrogen  derivative. 

The  phosphines  have  one  marked  property  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  amines,  and  that  is  their  power  to  take 
up  oxygen  and  form  acids.  Thus,  etbylphosphine,  PHi.CaHi, 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  ethylphosphonic 
add,  PO(CiH6)(OH)2,  a  dibasic  acid,  bearing  to  phosphoric  acid 
the  same  relation  that  a  sulphonic  add  bears  to  sulphuric  acid. 


Diethylphosphine,  PH(CiHj)i,  yields  dielhylphospkinic  acid, 
PO(CaHs)jOH,  and  triethylphosphine  gives  trietkylpkosphine 
oxide,  (CtH()»PO,  when  oxidized. 

These  compounds  are  not  commonly  met  with,  and  do  not 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  study  of  the  compounds  of 
carbon. 

Arsenic  compounds.  —  The  most  characteristic  carbon  com- 
pound containing  arsenic  is  cacodyl,  a  name  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  extremely  disagreeable  odor  (Gr.  kakodes, 
stinking).  The  oxide  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
potassium  acetate  and  arsenic  trioxide.    The   reactions  that 
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take  place  are  complicated,  and  several  products  are  formed. 
Chief  among  them  is  cacodyl  oxide:  — 

HiCCOiK      KOOCCHi    OAs. 

+  +       >o 

HaCCOiK      KOOCCH,    OAs^ 

*"  (H,C)i 


2  K,CO,  +  a  COt  +        _        >0. 

'liAa/ 


When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oxide  is  converted 
into  the  chloride  (CH»)jAsCI ;  and,  when  the  chloride  is  treated 
with  zinc,  cacodyl  itself  is  produced.  Its  analysis  and  the 
determination  of  its  molecular  weight  lead  to  the  formula 
AsiC(H|t,  which  should  be  represented  thus :  — 

(CH,)^. 

I        Cacodyl  is    therefore    analogous   to   tetramethyl- 
(CH,)iAs. 

hydrazine. 
Note  fob  Student.  —  In  what  does  tlie  analogy  conaiat  ? 

It  is  extremely  poisonous  and  takes  &re  in  the  air. 

Zinc  ethyl,  Zn(CiH()],  is  made  by  treating  iodoethane, 
CrHjI,  with  zinc  alone  or  with  zinc  sodium.  The  reaction 
takes  place  in  two  stages.     First,  by  addition,  a  compound  of 

the  formula  Zd<  _  „  is  formed.    When  this  is  distilled,  zinc 

ethyl  and  zinc  iodide  are  formed :  — 

I 


It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  ii8°.     It  takes  fire  in  the  air,  and  bums 
with  a  white  fiame. 

Sodium  ethyl,  CiBJia.,  containing  some  zinc  ethyl,  is  obtained 
by  treating  the  latter  with  sodium.  Both  these  conipounds 
have  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  synthesis  of 
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carbon  compounds,  particularly  the  more  complex  hydro- 
carbons, and  they  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  the  following 
pages. 

Note  for  Stuoent.  —  What  is  formed  when  sodium  methyl  and  car- 
bon dioxide  are  allowed  to  act  upon  each  other? 

Many  of  the  derivatives,  like  the  above,  are  volatile  liquids. 
Such,  for  example,  are  mercury  ethyl,  Hg(CsH6)s,  aluminium 
ethyl,  AlCCaHi),,  tin  tetraethyl,  Sn{CjHs)4,and  silicon  tetraethyl, 
Si(CiHs)4.  The  study  of  these  compounds  has  been  of  assist- 
ance in  enabling  chemists  to  determine  the  atomic  weights  of 
some  of  the  elements  which  do  not  form  volatile  inorganic 
compounds. 

Grignard  reaction.  —  When  magnesium  powder  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  an  organic  halide,  such  as  methyl  iodide,  ethyl 
bromide,  etc.,  in  anhydrous  ether,  ma^esiimn  enters  into  com- 
bination with  the  halide,  forming  a  compound  that  reacts  easily 
with  a  variety  of  substances.  The  reaction  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  discoverer,  Grignard.  A  simple  example  is  that  indicated 
below :  — 

CHjI  4-  Mg    -  CHsMgl ; 
CHaMgl  -I-  HjO  =  CH4  -I-  IMgOH. 

These  reactions,  as  will  be  seen,  afford  an  easy  method  of 
passing  from  methyl  iodide  to  methane. 

Retrospect 

In  the  introductory  chapter  (17)  these  words  were  used  in 
describing  the  plan  to  be  followed:  "  Of  the  first  series  of  hy- 
drocarbons two  members  will  be  treated.  Then  the  deriva- 
tives of  these  two  will  be  taken  up.  These  derivatives  will 
serve  admirably  as  representatives,  of  the  corresponding  deriva- 
tives of  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  same  scries  and  of  other 
series.  Their  characteristics  and  their  relations  to  the  hydro- 
carbons will  be  dwelt  up)on,  as  well  as  their  relations  to  one 
another.  Thus  by  a  comparatively  close  study  of  two  hydro- 
carbons and  their  derivatives,  we  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
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the  principal  classes  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.     After  these  ] 
typical  derivatives  have  been  discussed,  the  entire  series  trf.j 
hydrocarbons  will  be  taken  up  briefly,  only  such  facts  being  ' 
dealt  with  at  all  fully  as  are  not  illustrated  by  the  first  two 
members." 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  thus  sketched  we  have  thus  far 
studied  the  principal  derivatives  of  the  two  hydrocarbons, 
methane  and  ethane,  so  far  as  these  derivatives  represent  dis- 
tinct classes  of  compounds.  These  derivatives  were  classified 
first  into:  (i)  those  containing  halogens ;  (2)  those  containing 
oxygen ;  (3)  those  containing  sulphur ;  and  (4)  those  contain- 
ing nitrogen.  On  examining  each  of  these  classes  more  closely, 
we  found  that  the  halogen  derivatives,  such  as  chlorome thane, 
bromoethane,  etc.,  bear  very  simple  relations  to  one  another. 
We  found  that  under  the  head  of  oxygen  derivatives,  the  most 
important  and  most  distinctly  characteristic  derivatives  of 
hydrocarbons  are  met  with;  as,  the  alcohols,  ethers,  aldehydes, 
acids,  ethereal  salts,  and  ketones.  The  sulphur  derivatives, 
some  of  which  closely  resemble  the  oxygen  derivatives,  include 
the  sulphur  alcohols  or  mercaptans,  thioelhers,  and  sulphonic 
acids. 

On  beginning  the  treatment  of  the  nitrogen  derivatives  it 
was  found  to  be  desirable  first  to  take  up  certain  derivatives 
contaimng  the  cyanogen  group,  among  which  are  cyanogen, 
hydrocyanic   acid,  cyanic  add,  and  thiocyanic  add.     Many 
I  interesting  carbon  compounds  are  closely  related  to  these  funda- 

mental compounds.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  cyanides  and 
isocyanides,  the  isocyanates,  the  thiocyanates,  and  isothio- 
cyanates  or  mustard  oils.  Following  the  compounds  related 
to  cyanogen,  the  interesting  compounds  related  to  ammonia, 
the  substituted  ammonias  or  amines,  were  taken  up.  Then  came 
I  the  nitro  derivatives;  and,  finally,  the  compounds  of  the  hydro- 

^^v     carbon  radicals  with  metals. 

^^B  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  student  should 
^^B  master  the  preceding  portion  of  this  book.  If  he  studies  care- 
^^H  fully  the  reactions  that  have  been  presented,  which  are  state- 
^^^   ments  in  chemical  language  that  tell  us  the  conduct  of  the 


^ 
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various  classes  of  derivatives,  aod  if  he  perfonns  the  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory  manual,  he  will  have  a  getteial  knowl- 
edge of  the  kinds  of  relations  that  are  met  with  in  conDcction 
with  the  (impounds  of  carbon  tbrou^out  the  whole  field. 
As  stated  in  the  Introduction :  "  If  we  know  what  derivatives 
one  hydrocarbon  can  vield,  we  know  what  derivatives  we  may 
e^>ect  to  find  in  the  case  of  ever>'  other  hydrocarhoc." 

The  more  the  student  practices  the  use  of  the  equations  thus 
far  given,  the  better  he  will  be  prepared  to  follow  the  ranain- 
ing  portions  of  the  book.  Indeed,  it  may  be  sud  that,  if  he 
thoroughly  understands  what  has  gone  before,  what  follows  will 
appear  simple.  Whereas,  if  he  has  failed  at  anyjMint  to  catch 
the  meaning,  if  he  has  failed  to  see  the  connection,  he  had  better 
go  back  and  review  faithfully  or  he  will  soon  find  his  mind 
hopelessly  muddled,  and  relations  which  are  as  dear  as  day 
will  be  concealed  from  him. 

An  excellent  practice  is  to  trace  connections  between  the 
different  classes  of  compounds,  and  show  how  to  pass  from  one 
to  the  other.  Thus,  for  example :  (i)  Show  by  what  reactioiis 
it  is  possible  to  pass  from  marsh  gas  to  acetic  acid ;  and  from 
acetic  acid  to  marsh  gas.  (2)  How  can  we  pass  from  ordinary 
alcohol  to  ethylidene  chloride,  CHj.CHCU,  and  from  etbylidene 
chloride  back  to  alcohol?  (3)  What  reactions  enable  us  to 
make  methylamine  from  its  elements?  (4)  How  can  acetone 
be  made  from  methylamine,  and  methylamine  from  acetone? 
(s)  What  reactions  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  ordinary 
ether  from  ethylamine  and  ethylamine  from  ether?  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  well  in  this  sort  of  practice  to  select  what  appear  to  be  the 
least  closely  related  compounds,  and  to  show  how  it  is  possUile 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  Be  sure  to  select  representatives 
of  all  the  classes  hitherto  mentioned,  and  to  bring  in  all  the 
important  reactions. 


CHAPTER  Vm  ^ 

TBS   HTDROCAKBONS    OF   THE   HARSH  GAS    SERIES,   OR 

PARAFFINS 

The  existence  of  the  homologous  series  of  hydrocarbons 
beginning  with  methane  and  ethane  was  mentioned  before  its 
first  two  members  were  discussed.  The  extent  of  the  series, 
and  the  names  and  fonnulas  of  the  more  important  members  of 
the  series,  together  with  their  melting  points  and  boiling  points, 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

The  explanation  of  the  remarkable  relation  in  composition 
existing  between  these  members,  a  relation  to  which  the  name  '  ^Xj-\ 
homology  is  given,  has  already  been  given  (21).  The  number 
of  hydrogen  atoms  contained  in  a  member  of  this  series  bears 
a  constant  relation  to  the  number  of  carbon  atoms,  as  expressed 
in  the  general  formula  C,Hi»4.j.  On  examining  the  column 
headed  "  Boiling  point  "  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  we  pass  upward 
in  the  series,  llie  boiling  point  becomes  higher  and  higher. 
The  first  four  members  are  gases  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
while  nonadecane,  CkH«,  boils  at  330°.  The  elevation  in  the 
boiling  point  is  to  some  extent  regular,  as  will  be  observed. 
The  difference  between  butane,  QHio,  and  pentane,  CsHu,  is 
36.4— {  —  0.3)  =36.7°;  that  between  pentane  and  the  next 
member  is  69  —  36.4  =  32-6°;  between  hexane  and  heptane 
it  is  98.4  —  69  =  29.4°;  between  heptane  and  octane,  125.5 
—  98.4  =  27-1°;  and  finally,  between  octane  and  nonane  the 
difference  is  150-5  —  125.5  =  25°.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  elevation  in  boiling  point  caused  by  the  addition  of  CH* 
decreases  as  we  pass  upward  in  the  series. 

The  chief  natural  source^  of  the  paraffins  is  Pennsylvania 
petroleum  i  but  although  this  substance,  which  occurs  in 
such  enoimous  quantities  in  nature,  consists  largely  of  the 
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PAKATTIMS. — HyDROCARBONS,    C,'Hu+t 


FouniL* 

Name 

MttTWoPowr 

CH, 

Methane 

-184" 

-164' (760)   ) 

Crfl. 

Ethane 

-172-1- 

-84-1  {749)    1    , 

CH. 

Propane 

-187.8 

-44-5  (737)    f  ' 

CHw 

BuUne 

-13s 

-   0.3  (760)   J 

CH,, 

Pentane 

-'47-5 

36.4  (760)  ■ 

C«Hm 

Hexane 

-   94 

69     {760) 

C,Hi« 

Heptane 

-  97- 1 

98.4 

C,H„ 

Octane 

-   56.6 

i*S-S 

C>H„ 

Nonane 

-   SI 

ISO-S  (7S9)      ■    „ 

C„H„ 

Decane 

-  ii 

173                ■    t^ 

C„H« 

Undecane 

-   23. 6 

■945                     " 

C„H„ 

Dodecane 

»iS 

Q,H» 

Tridecane 

-     6.2 

334 

CHsi 

Tetradecane 

5'5 

152 

C.JI„ 

Pentadecane 

370 

C«H„ 

Heiadecane 

Is.j 

287.S 

CH., 

Heptadecane 

22.S 

303           '^ 

C..H» 

Octadecanc 

z8 

3'7 

CHm 

Nonadccane 

31 

330        ,  a--;- 

C»H,, 

Eicosane 

37 

aoS» 

C,,H« 

Heneicosanc 

40 

"5' 

C„H„ 

Docosatie 

44-4 

317-4 

C„H« 

Tricosane 

47-7 

320.7 

ChHn 

Tetracosane 

50-7 

3*4-1 

C„H„ 

Hexacosane 

58 

CmH., 

Heptacosane 

60 

370' 

C.,H« 

Hentriacontane 

68 

3oi' 

C«H.. 

Dotriacontane 

310' 

C»H„ 

Pentatriacontane 

7S 

33'* 

CH,,, 

Hexacontane 

members  of  the  paraffin  series,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  isolate 
them  from  the  mixture.  Prolonged  fractional  distillation  is 
not  sufficient.  If,  however,  some  of  the  purest  products  that 
can  thus  be  obtained  are  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  with  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  then  washed  with  water  and  alkali,  dried  and  re- 
distilled, they  can  be  obtained  in  approximately  pure  condition. 
'  These  boiling  points  are  taken  at  ij""  presBUre. 
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Petiolevim'  or  rock  oU  is  an  oily  liquid,  occurring  in  nature, 
varying  in  color  from  a  light  yellow  to  a  dark  red  or  even  black 

and  in  many  cases  having  a  greenish  fluorescence.  Some  speci- 
mens of  petroleum  are  light  mobile  fluids,  while  others  are 
heavier  and  more  viscous  and  some  are  semisolid.  They  are 
all  lighter  than  water,  ranging  in  specific  gravity  from  0.85  to 
0.94.  Heavy  Mexican  crude  has  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity 
as  water.  The  world's  production  of  petroleum  in  1920  was 
694,854,000  barrels  (of  42  gallons),  of  which  the  Uoiled^Slates 
produced  63.8  per  cent  (443,402,000  barrels  valued  at  $1,360,000,- 
000),  Russia,  3.6  per  cent  (25,429,600  barrels),  and  MexicOj  23.5 
per  cent  (163,540,000  barrels).  The  value  of  the  products  manu- 
factured from  petroleum  in  the  United  States  in  1914  was 
$396,361,405.  California  produces  more  petroleum  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  105,668,000  barrels 
in  1920.    Texas  produced  96,000,000  barrels. 

Petroleum  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  mixture  of  hydro- 
carbons usually  containing  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur, 
though  the  amounts  of  these  are  generaUy  small.  ££Dn§^- 
vania  petroleum  consists  very  largely  of  the  saturated  paraffin 
hydrocarbons,  C,Hi,n.3,  and  the  members  from  CHi  to  CmHti 
have  been  isolated  from  it.  Ole&nes.  C,H^  (276).  have  been 
found  in  ranaHian  petroleum,  but  they  are  usually  present  in 
small  amount  in  most  petroleums.  Russian,  Japanese,  CaU- 
fomia,  and  Texas  coastal  petroleums  consist  very  largely  of 
naphtkenes,  which  are  saturated  hydrocarbons,  CnHin,  isomeric 
with  the  olefines,  but  having  a  closed  chain  structure. 
Hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series,  CnHj,.-*,  also  occur  in  all 
petroleums,  but  in  small  amounts.  Pyridine  and  guinoline 
derivatives  have  been  found  in  California  petroleum,  and  in 
some  cases  they  constitute  10  to  ao  per  cent  of  the  crude  product. 
Sulphides  from  melfryl  sulphide  to  hexyt  sulphide  have  been 
isolated  from  Ohio  petroleum,  and  cyclic  sulphur  compounds, 
CaHtuS,  occur  in  Canadian  petroleum. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  petroleum  has  originated  from  the 
>  See   Tht  Ameriam   Pttreleum  Industry,  by   R.  F.  Bacon   and  W.  A. 
BsttKH'.    igi6. 
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d^eromposition  nf  ininml  nnri  vp.ytfthin  ramainc  (fats)  beneath 
the  earth's  surface  by  the  actioQ  of  heat  and  pressure.' 

Refining  of  pelrottum.^  The  American  petroleums  are  divided  by 
the  refioera  into  "  Paraffin  base,"  "  Asphalt  base,"  and  "  Mixed 
base  "  crudes,  as  the  methods  of  refining  these  petroleums  are  difierent. 
Though  this  is  the  accepted  classification,  it  seems  best  to  include  a 
fourth  class,  "  Naphthenic  base."  Many  Texas  petroleums  contain 
oeither  asphalt  nor  paraffin,  but,  as  already  stated,  consist  largely  of 
naphthenes.  The  petroleums  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  We»t 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  northern  Louisiana,  and  Canada  contain 
paraffin  wax;  those  from  California  and  some  from  Texas,  asphalt; 
while  those  from  Illinois,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  northern  Texas,  and 
Mexico  contain  both  paraffin  wan  and  asphalt.  The  refining  of  petro- 
leum consists  in  separating  it  Into  commercial  products,  such  as  gaso- 
lenes, naphthas,  lamp  oils  (kerosenes),  gas  oils,  fuel  oils,  spindle  oik, 
cylinder  oils,  paraffin  wax,  petrolatum  (vaseline),  dust-laying  oib, 
road  binders,  and  coke.'  The  petroleum  is  first  subjected  to  distill&tion. 
If  the  refiner  desires  to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  gasolene  and  lan^ 
oil  (kerosene)  he  uses  what  is  called  "  Cracking  Distillation,"  which  means 
the  breaking  down  of  the  higher-boiling,  heavier  fractions  by  destructive 
distillation  into  lighter  and  more  volatile  ones.  To  supplement  the  crack- 
ing that  occurs  normally  in  the  distillation  of  crude  petroleunts,  extensive 
use  is  now  made  of  distillation  in  pressure  stills  in  which  the  distillation  ii 
carried  on  under  pressure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  to  produce  the 
maximum  yield  of  the  heavy  lubricating  oils  and  petroleum  asphalts  be 
uses  fractional  distillation,  injecting  dry  steam  into  the  petroleum  while 
it  is  being  heated  in  order  to  minimize  the  decomposition  of  the  petro- 
leum by  heat  and  separate  it  into  the  fractions  which  compose  it. 

Cracking  distillation  of  mid-continent  petrolt«m*  —  When  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  petroleum  in  the  still  reaches  1 75  to  200°  F.  some  gases,  largely 
butane  and  pentane,  are  given  o£F  and  soon  the  lightest  naphtha  begins  to 
distil  over.  The  temperature  in  the  still  becomes  gradually  higher  until 
it  reaches  about  325°  F..  when  about  6  to  a  per  cent  of  crude  naphtha 
(100°  F.  boiling  point)  has  distilled  over.  This  is  set  aside  and  the  distil- 
lation continued  until  the  temperature  in  the  still  has  reached  about 
475°  F.  This  distillate  is  called  crude  heavy  naphtha.  It  represents  13 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  petroleum  and  has  an  average  boiling  point  of  about 

'  For  theories  on  the  origin  of  petroleum  see  The  American  Pelnileiim 
Industry,  Vol.  I,  p.  13. 

'  For  definitions  of  these  terras  and  others  used  in  the  petroleum  industry 
see  The  American  Petroleum  Industry,  Vol.  II,  p.  845. 

*  Based  on  a  description  by  the  late  F,  C.  Robinson,  chief  chemist,  AUan- 
tic  Refining  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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300°  F.    The  distillation  is  then  continued  until  the  temperature  in 

the  still  has  reached  about  625°  F.  for  natural  lamp  oil,  which  repre- 
sents about  16  to  18  percent  of  the  petroleum  and  has  an  average  boil- 
ing point  of  about  450°  F.  When  the  still  has  reached  this  temperature 
"  cracking,"  or  destructive  distillation,  sets  in.  The  fires  are  slackened 
in  order  to  distil  very  slowly,  and  this  slow  distillation  is  continued  until 
the  temperature  in  the  still  reaches  67s  to  700°  F.,  producing  a  distillate 
with  an  average  boiling  point  of  about  550°  F.,  but  containing  some 
gasolene,  some  lamp  oil,  and  much  heavier  oil  called  gas  and  fuel  oil 
Stock.  The  yield  of  this  oil  is  about  lo  percent.  In  this  distillation 
heavy  molecules  are  broken  down  into  lighter  ones  by  subjecting  them 
to  temperatures  at  which  they  are  unstable.  There  remains  in  the 
still  a  heavy  black  tar,  representing  about  42  per  cent  of  the  petroleum. 
This  is  the  source  of  parafHn  wax  and  the  paraffin  lubricating  oils.  This  , 
tar  is  distilled  very  rapidly  in  order  to  avoid  cracking  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  produce  the  maximum  yield  of  paraffin  distillate  (about 
33  per  cent).  In  addition  to  this  there  is  also  produced  about  15  per 
cent  of  cracked  distillate.  At  the  end  of  the  distillation  the  stream 
becomes  so  heavy  that  it  will  sink  in  water  and  is  then  known  as  wax 
tailings,  which  amounts  to  about  one  per  cent  of  the  petroleum.  When 
the  distillation  stops,  there  remains  in  the  still  nothing  but  coke,  amount- 
ing to  about  4  per  cent  of  the  petroleum. 

The  crude  naphtha  is  distilled  usually  by  injecting  live  steam  into 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  into  the  various  gasolenes  and  naph- 
thas that  compose  it  and  also  to  separate  it  from  the  small  amount  of 
tamp  oil  that  it  contains.  The  crude  heavy  naphtha  is  distilled  with 
steam  with  the  aid  of  external  heat.  It  contains  little  or  no  gasolene, 
but  about  50  per  cent  of  lamp  oil.  The  cracked  distillate  is  also  dis- 
tilled with  steam  to  remove  about  4  per  cent  of  crude  naphtha.  In 
practice  the  naphtha  and  lamp  oil  distillates  are  agitated  with  about 
one  pier  cent  by  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  for  half  an  hour.  The  com- 
pounds that  give  color  and  odor  to  the  distillate  combine  with  the  acid, 
producing  a  heavy  black  viscous  mass  called  add  sludge  which  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  sludge  is  drawn  aS  and  the  oil  washed 
with  water  and  alkali  to  remove  all  traces  of  add  and  is  then  ready  for 
the  market. 

The  paraffin  distillate  is  cooled  to  20  to  30°  F.,  causing  the  paraffin 
wax  (amounting  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  distillate]  to  solidify.  This 
is  removed  from  the  liquid  oil  by  means  of  a  filter  press  and  decolorized 
by  filtering  it  while  hot  through  fuller's  earth.  Light  lubricating  oils 
are  made  from  the  filtrate  from  the  cold  filter  presses. 

In  the  case  of  the  refining  of  the  light  colored,  non-asphaltic  crude 
oils  from  which  the  valuable  cylinder  oils  are  made,  live  steam  is  injected 
into  the  oU  when  the  temperature  is  well  above  the  boiling  pioint  of  water 
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in  Older  to  avoid  destructive  distiliatioD  and  to  produce  the  '"fl*f1n'^'n 
yield  of  heavy  lubricating  oils.  The  efiect  of  this  current  of  steam 
through  the  oil  is  to  distil  the  oil  at  a  temperature  below  its  boiling  point, 
and  to  allow  a  heavy  oil  to  be  distilled  below  the  temperature  of  de- 
structive distillation.  The  crude  naphtha  is  first  distilled  ofi  u  de- 
scribed above,  but  the  temperature  only  reaches  280°  F.,  while  without 
steam  the  temperature  was  about  375°  F.  The  heating  is  continued, 
more  and  more  steam  being  injected,  until  the  crude  heavy  naphtha 
has  distilled  oS.  At  this  point  the  temperature  has  reached  about 
330°  F.  while  without  steam  it  was  475°  F.  The  distillation  is  continued 
until  the  natural  lamp  oil  has  distilled  oB.  At  this  point  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  still  is  only  500°  F.  while  without  steam  it  was  630°  F.  The 
distillation  is  now  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  more  and  more 
steam  being  admitted  to  avoid  cracking,  until  the  lubricating  oil  dis- 
tillate has  passed  over.  The  temperature  in  the  still  is  now  about 
630°  F.  The  distillation  is  now  stopped,  leaving  the  cylinder  oil  stock 
in  the  still.  The  various  fractions  are  then  put  through  the  same  pro- 
cesses as  the  corresponding  fractions  from  the  cracking  distillation.  It 
should  be  stated  that  large  quantities  of  gasolene  are  now  obtained 
also  from  (i)  the  gases  from  petroleum  wells,  (2)  from  natural  gfts,  and 
(5)  from  the  cracking  of  petroleum  in  pressure  stills. 

Synthesis  of  the  paraffins.  —  Although  the  parafiEns  occur 
in  nature,  and  can  be  obtained  in  pure  condition  from  natural 
sources,  we  are  dependent  upon  synthetical  operations  per- 
formed in  the  laboratory  for  our  knowledge  of  the  series  and 
the  relations  existing  between  them. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  ethane  can  be  prepared  from 
methane  by  treating  methyl  iodide  with  sodium,  as  repre- 
sented in  this  equation :  — 

CH3I  +  CHJ  +  2  Na  =  CH.  +  2  Nal. 

This  method  has  been  extensively  used  in  building  up  higher 
members  of  the  series.  Thus  from  ethyl  alcohol  we  can  make 
ethyl  iodide,  and  by  treating  this  with  sodium  get  butane, 
C4H10:  — 

CiHsI  +  CtHsI  +  2  Na  =  CiHio  +  2  Nal. 

We  can  get  the  intermediate  member,  propane,  CiHg,  by 
mbdng  methyl  iodide  and  ethyl  iodide  and  treating  the  mixture 
with  sodium :  — 

CH,I  +  CHil  +  2  Na  =  CHs.CsHs  +  2  NaL 
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A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  paraffin  series  have  been 
made  by  this  method. 

Another  method  consists  in  treating  the  zinc  compounds  of 
the  radicals,  like  zinc  ethyl,  ZnCCjHsjj,  with  the  iodides  of  rad- 
icals. Thus  zinc  methyl  and  methyl  iodide  give  ethane ;  zinc 
ethyl  and  ethyl  iodide  give  butane,  etc. :  — 

Zn(CH»)s  +2CHbI   =  2C2H»  +ZnI,; 

Zn(C2Hs)s  +  2  CjHsI  =  2  C+Hw  +  Znl^. 

Paraffins  can  also  be  made  by  replacing  the  halogen  in  a  substi- 
tution product  by  hydrogen.  This  can  be  effected  by  nascent 
hydrogen :  — 

CJia  +  2  H  =  C4H10  +  HI. 

As  these  halogen  substitution  products  can  easily  be  made 
£rom  the  alcohols,  it  follows  that  the  hydrocarbons  can  be  made 
from  the  corresponding  alcohols. 

The  Grignard  reaction  can  also  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  from  a  monohalogen  substitution  product  of  a  paraffin 
to  the  paraffin  itself  (112), 

Isomerism  among  the  paiafflos.  —  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  evidence  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  view  that  each 
of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  of  marsh  gas  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  carbon,  and  therefore  that,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the 
product,  it  makes  no  difference  which  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced 
by  a  given  atom  or  radical.  According  to  this,  as  ethane  is 
the  methyl  derivative  of  marsh  gas,  it  makes  no  difference  which 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  marsh  gas  is  replaced  by  the  methyl, 
the  product  must  always  be  the  same,  or  there  is  only  one  ethane 
possible  according  to  the  theory,  and  only  one  ethane  has  ever  been 

H    H 
I      I 
flkufe.    This  is   represented  by  the  formula,  H — C — C — H, 

H    H 
or  HsC — CHj,     In  ethane,  as  well  as  in  methane,  all  the  hy- 
drogen atoms  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  molecule,  and  it 
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should  make  no  difference  which  one  is  replaced  by  metfa^. 
But  propane  is  regarded  as  derived  from  ethane  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  methyl  for  hydrogen ;  and,  as  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence which  hydrogen  is  replaced,  there  is  but  one  propane  possiik. 
Only  one  has  ever  been  made,  and  this  must  be  represented 
thus:  — 

H    H    H 

I       I      i 
H— C— C— C— H,  or  CH,.CH,.CHi. 


iU. 


Now,  continuing  the  substitution  of  methyl  for  hydrogen, 
the  theory  indicates  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  two 
compounds  of  the  formula  C^Hio.  One  of  these  should  be 
obtained  by  substituting  methyl  for  one  of  the  three  hydrogens 
of  either  methyl  group  of  propane.  It  is  represented  by  the 
formula :  — 

H    H    H    H 
I       I       I      1 
H— C— C— G— C— H,  orH,C.CH,.CH,.CH,. 
I       I       I       I 
H    H    H.  H 

The  other  should  be  obtained  by  substituting  methyl  for  one 
of  the  two  hydrogens  of  the  group  CHj  contained  in  prc^iane. 
This  would  give  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula :  — 

H    H    H 
I       I       I 
H— C— C— C— H,  or  CH^CH— CH,. 
Ill  I 

H    C    H  CH, 

/l\ 
H  H  H 

The  theory  then  indicates  the  existence  of  two  butanes.  How 
about  the  facts?  Two,  and  only  two,  butanes  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  first  has  been  made  synthetically  by  treating 
ethyl  iodide  with  zinc :  ^ 

a  CHs.CHsI  +  Zn  =  CHj.CHs.CHj.CH,  +  Znl,. 
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The  method  of  synthesis  clearly  shows  which  of  the  two  pos- 
sible isomers  the  product  is.  It  is  known  as  normal  butane. 
It  is  a  gas  that  can  be  condensed  to  a  liquid  boiling  at  —  1°. 

The  second,  or  isobutaue  (2-methylpropane),  is  made,  from 
an  alcohol  which  will  be  shown  to  have  the  structure  represented 

CH, 
by  the  formula  CH,— C— OH    (see    Tertiary    butyl    alcohol, 

CHa 

134),  by  replacing  the  hydroxyl  by  hydrogen.  It  is  a  gas 
which  when  liquefied  boils  at  —11.5°, 

Cymogene,  a  petroleum  distillation  product,  ;Sp.  gr.  0.59  — 
0.636  and  boiling  at  0°,  is  nearly  pure  butane.  Isobutane  also 
occurs  in  American  petroleum. 

Applying  the  same  method  of  reasoning  to  the  next  members 
of  the  series,  how  many  isomeric  varieties  of  pentane,  C&Hu, 
does  the  theory  suggest?    The  question  resolves  itself  into  a 
determination  of  the  number  of  kinds  of  hydrogen  atoms  con- 
tained in  the  two  butanes,  or  the  number  of  relations  to  the 
molecule  represented  among  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  butanes. 
This  determination  can  be  made  best  by  examining  the  struc- 
tural formulas.    Take  first  normal  butane :  — 
H    H    H    H 
I       I      I       I 
H— C— C— C— C— H. 
I      I      I      I 
H    H   H    H 

In  this  there  are  plainly  two  different  relations  represented; 
viz.,  that  of  each  of  the  six  hydrogens  in  the  two  methyl  groups, 
and  that  of  each  of  the  four  hydrogens  of  the  two  CHj  groups. 
The  two  possible  methyl  derivatives  of  a  hydrocarbon  of  this 
formula  are  therefore  to  be  represented  thus :  — 

H,C.CH!.CH!.CHj,CH„  (1) 

and  H,C.CHj.CH<^JJ'.  (a) 
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CH, 
Now,  taking  isobutane,  HC — CH|,  it  will  be  seea  that  it  omi- 

CH, 

sists  of  three  methyl  groups,  giving  nine  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
same  kind,  and  one  CH  group,  the  hydrogen  of  which  bears  a 
different  relation  to  the  molecule  from  that  which  the  other 
nine  do.  There  are  therefore  two  possible  methyl  derivatives 
of  isobutane  which  must  be  represented  thus :  — 

CH,  CH, 

HC— CHj.CH,         (3),      and       H,C— C— CHj.  (4) 

CH,  CH, 

Apparently  four  pentanes  are  possible.  But  on  comparing 
formulas  (2)  and  (3),  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  written  a 
little  differently,  they  really  represent  the  same  compound. 
Ilus  the  number  of  pentanes,  the  existence  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  theory,  is  three,  and  these  are  represented  by 
formulas  (i),  (2),  and  (4).  Tkey  are  all  known.  The  first  is 
called  normal  pentane,  boiling  point  36.3°;  the  second^iKh_'J 
pentane,  2-methrlbutaiie  or  dimethj^lethylmethanepHc^^ 
point  27.9° ;  and  the  third,  2-2-dimethylpropane  or  tetn- 
methylmethane,  boiling  point,  9.5°. 

n-Pentane  is  made  thus :  — 

C,HsI  +  COItI  +  2  Na  =  CsH«  +  a  Nal, 

Ethyl  iodide    n-Propyl  iodide  n-Pentuis 

which  shows  its  structure  to  be  CH,CHjCH,CH,CH,.  I^- 
methylethylme  thane  is  made  from  isoamyl  alcohol,  which  will 
be  shown  to  have  the  formula. 


by  replacing  the  hydroxyl  by  hydrogen.    Hence  its  structuie  il 
that  represented  above  by  formula  (a)  or  (3). 
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Tetrametbylmethane  is  made  by  starting  with  acetone. 
Acetone  has  been  shown  to  consist  of  carbonyl  in  combina- 
tion with  two  methyl  groups,  as  represented  in  the  formula 
CHj — CO — CH».  It  has  also  been  shown  that,  by  treating  ace- 
tone with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by 
chlorine,  giving  a  compound  of  the  formula  CHj — CClj — CHi. 
Now,  by  treating  this  chloride  with  zinc  methyl,  the  chlorine  is 
replaced  by  methyl  thus ;  — 

CH, 

CHr-CCli— CH,  +  Zn(CH,),  =  CH^C— CH,  +  ZnCl,. 

CH, 

The  product  is  tetramethylmethane,  and  this  synthesis 
shows  clearly  what  the  structure  of  the  hydrocarbon  is.  Nor- 
mal and  isopentane  have  been  isolated  from  Pennsylvania 
petroleum,  Tetramethylmethane  is  present  in  the  gas  from 
Caucasian  and  Rumanian  petroleum. 

The  commercial  pentane,  boiling  at  2s''-4o'',  used  in  the  pen- 
tane  lamp  for  determining  the  candle  power  of  illuminating 
gas,  consists  largely  of  normal  pentane  and  isopentane  with 
small  quantities  of  lower  and  higher  homologues.  It  is  also 
used  in  pentane  thermometers  for  determining  low  tempera- 
tures. 

Hexanes.  —  The  student  will  now  be  prepared  to  apply  the 
theory  to  the  determination  of  the  number  of  hexanes  possible. 
He  will  find  that  there  are  five.  The  theory  is,  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  preceding,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  facts.  There 
are  five,  and  only  five,  hexanes  known :  — 

1.  Normal  hexane,  CH3.CH2.CHs.CHj.CHa.CHi,  (b.  p.  68°) 
has  been  isolated  from  Pennsylvania  petroleum.  It  is  the  prin- 
cip>al  constituent  of  volatUe  petroleum  ether  boiling  at  68''-95''. 

2.  DImethylpropylmethane,      CH,.CHt.CHj.CH<^*,     is 

found  in  American  and  Rumanian  petroleums  (boiling  point 
62°). 
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3.  Methyldiethylmethane,  CHj.CH<_p,''  '  is  presentin 
Rumanian  petroleum  (b.  p.  64'). 

4.  Dimethylisopropylmethane,      „>HC — CH<_._  ,ocsun 

in  Caucasian  naphtha  (b.  p.  58°). 

CH, 
I 

5.  Trimethylethylmettiaiio,  H,C— C— CHj-CHj,  is  found  in 

CH, 

American  and  Caucasian  naphtha  (b.  p.  49.6°). 

Passing  upward,  nine  heptanes  are  possible  according  to  the 
theory,  while  but  seven  have  thus  far  been  discovered;  and, 
while  theory  indicates  the  possibility  of  the  discovery  of  eigktem 
hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CgHu,  only  nine  are  known.  The 
theoretical  number  of  isomeric  varieties  of  the  higher  members 
of  the  series  is  very  great,  but  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  them 
is  limited,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  theory  will 
ever  be  confirmed  by  facts.  There  are  802  possible  isomers 
of  the  formula  CisHsg.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  law  limit- 
ing the  number  of  complicated  hydrocarbons.  It  is,  however, 
idle  to  speculate  upon  the  subject.  It  is  well  for  us  to  keep  in 
mind  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  simplest  mem- 
bers of  the  series  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present. 

Normal  heptane  occurs  m  the  turpentine  from  Pinus  sabtmona, 
a  native  of  California. 

On  examming  the  formulas  used  to  express  the  structure  of 
the  hydrocarbons,  it  will  be  found  that  they  can  be  divided  into 
three  classes :  — 

(i)'  Those  in  which  there  is  no  carbon  atom  in  combination  '> 
with  more  than  two  others ;  as :  — 

Propane     ....  CHs.CHj.CHj; 

Normal  butane  .     .  CH3.CHj.CH,.CHs ; 

Normal  pentane      .  CH3.CHj.CH!.CH,.CH, ; 

Normal  hexane  .     .  CH3.CHs.CHb.CH,.CH,.CH,. 
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(2)  Those  in  which  there  is  at  least  one  carbon'  atom  m  com- 
bination with  three  others ;  as,  — 

Isobutane,  2-methylpropane     ,     CH3.CH<_„  ; 
Isopentane,  a-methylbutane      .    CHj,CH».CH<_      ; 

Isohexane,  2-methylpentane      .     CH,.CHi.CH,.CH<^^; 

Dimetliyl-isoprt^ybnethane,  „  „  _-^ 

3-3-dimethylbutaiie       .     .     JJ'^>CH— CH<^JJ'- 

(3)  Those  in  which  there  is  at  least  one  carbon  atom  in 
combination  with  four  others ;  as: —  ti.t|,.\  ;f|^,.,.,t. 

CH, 

Tetramethylmethane,  2-2-dimethyl-  | 

propane CH,— C— CH,; 

CH, 
Trimethylethylmethane,  2-2-dimethyl-  [ 

butane C»Hs— C— CH,. 

I 
CHj 

Tlie  members  of  the  first  class  are  called  normal  paraffins; 
those  of  the  second  class,  isoparaffins;  and  those  of  the  third 
class,  neoparaffins. 

Only  the  members  of  the  same  class  are  strictly  comparable 
with  one  another.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  the  boiling 
points  of  the  normal  hydrocarbons  bear  simple  relations  to 
one  anottier,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  isoparaffins; 
but,  on  comparing  the  boiling  points  and  other  physical  prop- 
erties of  normal  paraffins  with  those  of  the  iso  or  neoparaffins, 
no  such  simple  relations  are  observed. 

Regiarding  the  names  of  the  paraffins,  the  simplest  nomen- 
clature in  use  is  that  according  to  which  the  hydrocarbons  are 
all  regarded  as  derivatives  of    methane.     Thus  propane  is 
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ethylmethane,  C 


CiHe  r  CH| 

„     ;  isobutane,  trimethyhnethane,  C  |  _._.  ; 
H  fCHt  (h 


neopentane,  tetramethylmethane,  C  |  ~-  ,  etc. 

IcH, 

Geneva  nomenclature.  — The  nomenclature  for  the  hydrocar- 
bons recommended  by  the  International  Congress  of  Chem- 
ists at  Geneva  retains  the  names  used  at  present  for  the 
normal  hydrocarbons.  For  example,  pentane  is  the  compound 
CH,(CHi),CH,.  In  the  case  of  the  iso  and  the  neohydiocar- 
bons,  the  longest  normal  chain  gives  the  name,  the  other  groiqis 
present  bemg  regarded  as  substituents.  The  position  of  the 
groups  is  indicated  by  numbering  the  carbon  atoms  in  the 
normal  chain.  Thus  isobutane  is  2-methylpropane,  isi^ien- 
tane  is  s-methylbutane,  and  tetramethyhnethane  is  2-2-di- 
methylpropane  (1S7).  Jf 


CHAPTER   DC 

OXYGEN    DERIVATIVES    OF    THE    HIOHBR    MEMBERS    OF 
THB  PARAFFIN  SERIES 

p  Th£  derivatives  of  the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin  series 
will  now  be  taken  up.  Not  much  need  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
halogen  derivatives.  A  few  of  them  will  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  corresponding  alcohols.  The  chief  substances 
that  will  require  attention  are  the  alcohols  and  acids. 

Alcohols 

Normal  propyl  alcohol,  propanol-l,  CsHtOH.  — When  sugar 
undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation  with  yeast,  some  propyl 
alcohol  is  always  formed,  and  is  contained  in  "fusel  oil"  (4  to  7 
per  cent).  From  this  it  can  be  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  an  alcoholic  odor.   It  boils  at  97.19". 

Note  FOB  Student.  —  Compare  with  the  boiling  points  of  meUiyl  and 
ethyl  alcohol.  ^ 

It  conducts  itself  like  the  first  two  members  of  the  series. 
By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  propionic  aldehyde,  CiHgO, 
and  propionic  acid,  CaHiOj,  which  b^r  to  it  the  same  relations  ^ 
that  acetic  aldehyde  and   acetic  acid   bear  to  ethyl  alcohol. 
It  is  therefore  a  primary  alcohol  (132). 

Secondary  propyl  or  isopropyl  alcohol,  propanol-2,  C3H7OH.  — 
The  reasons  for  regarding  thp  alcobob  as  hydroxyl  derivatives 
of  the  hydrocarbons  have  been  given.  As  the  six  hydrogen 
atoms  of  ethane  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  but  one  ethyl  alcohol 
is  possible,  and  only  one  is  known.  But  just  as  there  are  two 
butanes  or  methyl  derivatives  of  propane,  so  there  are  two 
hydroxyl  derivatives  of  propane,  or  two  propyl  alcohols.    The 
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first  is  the  one  obtained  from  "  fusel  oil,"  the  other  is  the  one 
called  secondary  propyl  alcohol.  This  has  already  been  referred 
to  under  Acetone  (74),  where  it  was  stated  that  acetone  is 
converted  into  secondary  propyl  alcohol  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
In  fact  this  is  one  of  the  methods  for  the  preparation  of  the 
alcohol. 

Isoprc^yl  alcohol  is  now  made  on  the  hirge  scale  from  pnqiy- 
lene  obtained  in  the  "  cracking "  (118)  of  petroleum.  The 
propylene  is  absorbed  in  sulphuric  acid,  giving  isc^ropyl  add 
sulphate :  — 

H»C  H,C 

HC+HO.SOi.OH    =     HC—OSOiOH 

HsC  H,C 

When  this  is  diluted  with  water  and  distilled  it  gives  isoprt^yl 
alcohol :  — 

H,C  H,C 

I  I 

HC— O.S0,.OH  +  H,0  =  HC— OH  +  0,S(OH),. 

H,C  H,C 

Like  ethyl  alcohol  it  forms  a  constant  boiling  mixture 
with  water.  This  boils  at  80.37°  *t  760°™.  It  contains 
87.9  per  cent  isopropyl  alcohol  and  12. i  per  cent  water.  It 
is  used  as  a  solvent  and  for  the  preparation  of  isoprcpyl 
compounds,  e.g.  isopropyl  acetate.     It  is  sold  under  the  name 


It  is,  like  ordinary  propyl  alcohol,  a  colorless  liquid.  When 
pure  it  boils  at  82°.  While  all  its  reactions  show  that  it  is  a 
hydroxide,  it  conducts  itself  towards  oxidizing  agents  quite 
differently  from  the  alcohols  thus  far  studied.  It  is  con* 
verted  first  into  acetone,  CjHtO,  which  is  isomeric  with  propionic 
aldehyde  obtained  from  ordinary  propyl  alcohol ;  by_  further 
oxidation,  this,  however,  does  not  yield  an  acid  of  the  formula 
CiH«Oi,  as  we  might  expect,  but  breaks  down,  yielding  two 
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simpler  adds;  viz.,  formic  acid,  CHtOj,  and  acetic  add, 
C,H40,(74).^^ 

Secondary  alcoboU.  —  Secondary  propyl  alcohol  is  the 
simplest  representative  of  a  class  of  alcohols  known  as  sec- 
ondary alcokals.  They  are  made  by  treating  the  ketones  with 
nascent  hydrogen,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  primary 
alcohols  by  their  conduct  towards  oxidizing  agents.  They 
yield  ketones  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
and  then  these  break  down,  yielding  adds  containing  a  smaller 
number  of  carbon  atoms. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  structure  of  these  secondary  alcohols 
to  suggest  an  explanation  of  their  conduct  ?    Secondary  propyl 
alcohol  is  made  from  acetone  by  treating  this  with  nascent  hy- 
drogen.   Acetone  contains  two  methyl  groups  and  carbonyl,  as 
0 
11 
represented   by    the    formula   CH,— C— CH,.    The  sunplest 
change  that  can  take  place  in  this  compound  under  the  influence 
of  hydrogen  is  that  represented  in  the  following  equation ;  — 
O  H 

II  1 

CH^C— CH,  +  H,  =  CHi-C— CHs. 

I 
OH 

The  very  dose  connection  existing  between  acetone  and  second- 
ary propyl  alcohol,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  two  methyl 
groups  in  acetone,  make  it  appear  probable  that  there  are  also 
two  methyl  groups  in  secondary  propyl  alcohol,  as  represented 
in  the  above  formula. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  easy  transformation  of  prunary 
propyl  alcohol  into  propionic  acid,  HjCCHjCOOH,  which 
will  be  shown  to  contain  ethyl,  shows  that  in  the  alcohol 
ethyl  is  also  present.  Therefore,  we  may  condude  that  the 
di£ference  between  primary  and  secondary  propyl  alcohol  is 
that  the  former  is  an  ethyl  derivative  and  the  latter  a  dimethyl 
derivative  of  methyl  alcohol  or  carbinol  as  represented  by 
the  formulas :  — 
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lOH 

Uetliyl  B](shol 


OH 

OTMCOBdUT 


Primary  propyl  alcohol  is  methyl  alcohol  or  carHnol  in  wkich 
one  hydrogen  of  the  methyl  group  is  replaced  by  a  radical,  while 
secondary  propyl  alcohol  is  methyl  alcohol  or  carbinol  in  which 
two  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  radicals.  An  examination  of  all 
secondary  alcohols  known  shows  that  the  above  statement  can 
be  made  in  regard  to  all  of  them.  They  must  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  methyl  alcohol  by  the  substitution  of  two  radicals 
for  two  hydrogen  atoms  and  are  therefore  called  secondary  alcth 
hols.  The  alcohols  of  the  first  class,  like  ethyl  and  ordinary 
propyl  alcohol,  are  derived  from  methyl  alcohol  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  otie  radical  for  one  hydrogen,  and  are  hence  called 
primary  alcohols.  *" 

Another  way  of  stating  the  difference  between  primary  and 
secondary  alcohols  is  this:  Primary  alcohols  contfun  the 
univalent  group  CH2OH;  secondary  alcohols  contain  the 
bivalent  group  CHOH,  These  statements  necessarily  follow 
from  the  first  ones. 

A  primary  alcohol,  when  oxidized,  yields  an  aldehyde  and 
then  an  acid  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  as 
the  alcohol. 

A  secondary  alcohol,  when  oxidized,  yields  a  ketone  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  and  then  this  yields 
acids  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

Recalling  what  was  said  regarding  the  nature  of  the  changes 
involved  in  passing  from  a  primary  alcohol  to  the  corresponding 
aldehyde  and  acid,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  formation  of  an  add 
containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  is  impossible 
in  the  case  of  a  secondary  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  a  primary  / 
alcohol,  we  have :  — 
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[R 
I  OH 

C 

Z           0 

R 

C    OH 

0 

Alcohol 

Aldehyde 

Add 

In  the  case  of  the 

secondary  alcohol,  we  have ;  — 

R 

C    * 
'^    H 

R 

C    ^ 
^     OH 

R 

C    R. 

0 

OH 

OH 

Secondly  >la>I»1 

Kotou 

Further  introduction  of  oxygen  cannot  take  place  without  a 
breaking  down  of  the  compound.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
formulas  used  to  express  the  structure  of  the  compounds  are 
in  close  accordance  with  the  facts.  ^.  . 

Bu^l  alcohols,  CiHf.OH. — Theoretically,  there  are  two 
possible  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  each  of  the  two  butanes,  mak- 
ing four  butyl  alcohols  in  all.  They  are  all  known.  Two  are 
primary  alcohols. 

I.  Nonnal  butyl  alcohol,  butanol-l,  CHj.CHj.CHi.CHsOH, 
boiling  point  117.7°,  gives  M-butyric  acid  on  oxidation. 

Normal  butyl  alcohol  is  now  made  on  the  large  scale  by  the 
fermentation  of  Indian  corn,  employing  an  anaerobic  organism 
(Weizmann  process).  The  distillate  from  the  fermented  mash 
contains  butanol  (56  per  cent),  acetone  (32  per  cent),  and  ethyl 
alcohol  (12  per  cent).  These  are  separated  by  subsequent 
rectification.  The  butyl  alcohol  is  sold  under  the  trade  name 
Butanol.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  lacquer  industry  and  as  a 
solvent  for  all  kinds  of  resins  and,  after  conversion  into  butyl 
acetate,  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  substitutes. 

'  CHj' 
b.  p.  108°,  gives  isobutyric  acid  on  oxidation. 

Isobutyl  alcohol  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  fractional 
distillation  of  fusel  oil,  which  contains  from  15  to  35  per  cent 
of  this  alcohol 
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3.   SecondaiT  butfl  alcohol,  butanol-2,  CH..CHt.CH<Xjj , 

(b.  p.  99.9°))  is  made  by  treating  ethylmethyl  ketone  with  nas- 
cent hydrogen :  — 

CHiCH,— CO— CHa  +  H,  =  CH,.CH,.CH<^  , 
and  gives  methylethyl  ketone  on  oxidation. 

Note  roR  Student.  —  Compare  this  with  the  Tcaction  fat  making 
Becondary  propyl  alcohol. 

This  alcohol  is  also  made  from  butylene  in  the  same  way  that 
iappropyl  alcohol  is  made  from  propylene  (130). 
H.C.CH,  HjC.CH, 

I  I 

HC    +     HO— SO,— OH      =     HC— O— SOi— OH 

IL  I 

H,C  H»C 


H,C.CH|  H,C.CH, 

I 
-SOiOH    +    H,0    =     HCOH   +  SOi(OH}t 


I 

H,C  H,C 

Butylene,  like  propylene,  is  contained  in  the  mixture  of  gases 
formed  in  the  "  cracking  "  of  petroleum. 
4.  Tertiaiy  butfl  alcohol,  trimethyl  caibinol,  S-methylpio- 
CH, 
I 
panol-2,     CHr— C— OH,  {m.  p.  23°-  b.  p.  83.55°).    Tbe  fourth 

CH, 

butyl  alcohol  has  properties  that  distinguish  it  from  the  primary 
and  secondary  alcohols.  When  oxidized  it  yields  neither  an 
aldehyde  nor  a  ketone  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms,  but  breaks  down  at  once,  yielding  compounds  contain- 
ing a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms.  Assuming  that  every 
primary  alcohol  contains  the  group  CH2OH,  and  that  every 
secondary  alcohol  contains  the  group  CHOH,  it  follows  that 
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the  two  primary  butyl  alcohols  and  secondary  butyl  alcohol 
must  have  the  formulas  above  assigned  to  them ;  and  it  follows 
further  that  the  fourth  butyl  alcohol  must  have  the  above 
formula,  as  this  represents  the  only  other  arrangement  of 
the  groups  possible,  according  to  the  theory.  This  formula 
represents  a  condition  that  does  not  exist  in  either  the  primary 
or  secondary  alcohols.  It  is  methyl  alcohol  in  which  all 
three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  methyl  group  are  replaced  by 
methyl  groups.  Such  an  alcohol  is  hence  known  as  a  tertiary 
alcohol,  and  the  one  under  consideration  is  called  tertiary  Imtyl 
t^ohol.  It  is  the  simplest  representative  of  the  class  of  tertiary 
alcohols.     It  contains  the  trivalent  group  C(OH). 

Tertiary  butyl  alcohol  is  made  by  treating  acetone  with 
methyl  magnesium  iodide,  CHgMgl  (Grignard  reagent),  and 
then  treating  this  product  with  water :  — 


(CH,)jCO  +  CHjMgl  =  C 


CHj 

CHs    "^ 
OMgl 


CH, 

CH, 

CH» 

OMgl 

CH, 

Ch!  +  **«<0H 
OH 


By  using  other  ketones  and  magnesium  compounds,  other 
tertiary  alcohols  can  be  obtained. 

With  hydriodic  acid  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  gives  tertiary 
butyl  iodide,  and  this  gives  isobutane  when  reduced  with  nas- 
cent hydrogen.  Isobutyl  alcohol,  when  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  also  gives  isobutane.  The  other  two  butyl  alcohols 
give  normal  butane. 

Note  fob  Stddent.  —  Write  the  equations. 

Characteristics  of  the  three  classes  of  aicohols.  To  recapitu- 
late, the  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  can  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  conduct  towards 
oxidizing  agents. 
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To  what  was  said  regarding  the  conduct  of  primary  and 
secondary  alcohols  on  oxidation  we  may  now  add:  Tertiary 
alcohols  do  not  yield  aldehydes,  acids,  or  ketones  containing 
the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms,  but  break  down,  yielding 
compounds  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

The  formulas  representing  the  three  classes  of  alcohols  are :  — 


R 

R 

R 

H 
H 

C 

R 

H 

c 

R 
R 

OH 

OH 

OH 

mw 

Sa«idu7 

TattaiT 

Pen^l  alcohols,  amyl  alcohtds,  CtHu.OH.  —  Eight  of  these 
are  possible,  and  all  are  known.  Only  two  of  the  amyl  alcohds 
need  be  taken  up  here. 

Inactive  ieoamyl  alcohol,  isobu^l  carbinol,  S-methylbutanol-l, 

°>CH.CHs.CH!OH.  —  This  alcohol,  together  with  at  least 

one  other  of  the  same  composition,  forms  the  chief  part  of 
"  fusel  oil."  By  fractional  distillation  of  this,  a  mixture  of 
two  amyl  alcohols  called  fermentation  amyl  alcohol  is  obtained, 
as  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  penetrating  o6aj_,  and  boiling  at 
128°  to  132°.  This  can  be  separated  into  two  isomeric  alcohds, 
one  of  which  is  inactive  isoamyl  alcohol  (87  per  cent),  (b.p.  131°), 
and  the  other  fflciiwe  amyl  alcohol  (13  percent),  (b.p.  ia8°).  The 
names  refer  to  the  behavior  of  the  substances  towards  polar- 
ized light,  the  former  having  no  action  upon  it,  the  latter 
turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

The  method  of  separating  the  two  alcohols  is  as  follows: 
Fermentation  amyl  alcohol  (b.  p.  i28''-i32'')  is  converted  into 
the  two  amyl  acid  sulphates  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  barium  salts  of  these  are  separated  by  fractional 
crystallization.  The  barium  salt  of  the  active  amyl  acid  sul- 
phate is  more  than  twice  as  soluble  as  that  of  the  inactive  salt. 
The  pure  barium  salts  are  then  decomposed  separately  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  alcohols  recovered  by  boiling  with 
water  and  distilling.    In  this  way  the  pure  inactive  isoamyl 
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alcohol  and  the  pure  levorotatory  amyl  alcohol  have  been 
obtained. 

When  treated  with  oxidizing  a^nts  inactive  isoamyl  alcohol 
yields  an  acid  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  primary  alcohol.  The  acid  has  been  made 
by  simple  reactions  which  show  that  it  must  be  represented  by 

Therefore,  the  alcohol  has  the  structure  represented  by  the 
above  formula. 

Active   amyl  alcohol,   secondary  butyl  caxbinol,   2-methyl- 

butanol-l,  CH|.CHi.CH<       *       .—  This,  as  stated  above,  is 

obtained,  together  with  the  inactive  isoamyl  alcohol,  from 
fusel  oil.  It  is  a  primary  alcohol  as  it  gives  active  valeric  acid 
on  oxidation  (117). 

There  are  two  active  amyl  alcohols  known,  one  of  which  is 
dextrorotatory  and  the  other  levorotatory.  Both  turn  the 
plane  of  polarized  light  the  same  number  of  degrees,  one 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  A  mixture  of  the  two, 
in  equimolecular  proportions,  is,  therefore,  optically  inactive. 
All  three  of  these  alcohols  have  been  proved  to  have  the  same 
structure  represented  by  the  above  formula,  as  they  all  give 

valeric  adds,  HiC — CHj — CH<  „->!„,  on  oxidation.   We  have 

here  to  deal  with  a  new  kind  of  isomerism.  Compounds  may 
conduct  themselves  chemically  in  the  same  way  and  yet  differ  in 
some  of  their  physical  properties,  as  in  their  action  toward 
polarized  light. 

An  ingenious  hypothesis  has  been  put  forward  to  explain 
that  particular  kind  of  isomerism  which  shows  itself  in  the  action 
of  organic  compounds  in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state  or  in  solu- 
tion, upon  polarized  light.  Our  ordinary  structural  formulas 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  relations  of  the  atoms 
and  groups  in  space.  They  indicate  chemical  relations  that 
are  discovered  by  a  study  of  chemical  reactions. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  carbon  compound  the  carbon  atom 
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is  situated  at  the  centre  of  a  tetrahedron,  and  tliat  the  four 
atoms  or  groups  which  it  holds  in  combination  are  at  the  angles 
of  the  tetrahedron,  as  represented  in  figures  below.  If  these 
groups  are  all  different  in  kind,  and  only  in  this  case,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrange  them  in  two  ways  in  space  with  reference  to 
the  central  carbon  atom.  The  two  arrangements  are  shown  in 
the  figures. 

d  d 


The  diflierence  between  the  two  arrangements  in  space  is  that 
which  is  observed  between  either  one  and  its  reflection  in  a 
mirror,  or  between  a  right  hand  and  a  left  hand.' 

A  carbon  atom  in  combination  with  four  different  kinds  of 
atoms  or  groups  is  called  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  .When- 
ever, therefore,  acompound  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom, 
there  are  two  possible  arrangements  of  its  parts  in  space,  which 
correspond  to  the  right-handed  and  the  left-handed  tetrahedron. 
It  can  be  shown  that  if  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  in  one  of 
these  figures  rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right 
(clockwise),  the  other  will  rotate  it  the  same  number  of  de- 
grees to  the  left  (counter-clockwise). 

In  active  amyl  alcohol  there  is  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom 
as  shown  in  the  formula 

CH,(3) 

(i)  n—C—CJit  ii) 

CH^H  (4) 

the  central  carbon  atom  appearing  in  combination  with 
(i)  hydrogen,  (j)  methyl,  (3)  ethyl,  and  (4)  the  primary  alcohol 
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group.  Hence,  according  to  the  hypothesis  just  stated,  there 
are  two  possible  arrangements  in  space  of  the  constituents  of 
this  compound,  one  corresponding  to  the  right-handed  tetra- 
hedron and  the  other  to  the  left-handed  tetrahedron.  Both 
are  secondary  butyl  carbinols,  i.e,  they  are  structurally  identical. 
The  inactive  variety  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  two 
active  compounds. 

On  oxidation  active  amyl  alcohol  gives  active  valeric  add, 

H,C 

I 
H— C— CiHs, 
I 
COOH 

as  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  is  still  present  in  this  compound. 
If  the  active  amyl  alcohol  is  treated  with  hydriodic  add,  it 
gives  active  amyl  iodide, 

H,C  H,C 

I  I 

H— C— C,Hb  H— C— C,Hs, 

I      ■  ■  I 

HiCOH  ■  H,CI 

as  this  compound  also  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 

When  this  is  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen  it  gives  iso- 
peatane, 

HsC 


H-i 

H,C 


" — CjHc 


and  isopetttane  is  optically  ittacHve.  It  does  not  contain  an 
asymmetric  carbon  atom,  as  two  of  the  groups  are  now  the  same. 
Both  d-a.my\  alcohol  and  /-amyl  alcohol  give  isopentane,  and 
hence  it  will  be  seen  that  this  kind  of  isomerism  is  due  to  the 
asymmetric  carbon  atom,  for  it  disappears  when  the  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  disappears. 

H,  however,  the  active  amyl  iodide  is  treated  with  ethyl  iodide 
and  sodium,  a  heptane  results, 
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H,C 

H— C— CjH», 
I 
H,C— CJIs 

and  this  is  optically  active,  as  it  still  coatains  an  asymmetric 
carbon  atom. 

The  branch  of  chemistry  that  has  to  deal  with  this  kind 
of  isomerism  is  called  stereochemistry.  The  phenomena  of  stereo- 
chemistry have  been  the  subject  of  extensive  investigations  and 
the  facts  established  furnish  a  strong  foundation  for  the  theoiy 
expounded  above.' 

Commercial  isoamyl  acetate,  CsHuO.CO.CHj,  (boiling  point 
isS.s^-ijg"),  is  made  from  fermentation  amyl  alcohol  (b.  p. 
i28°-i32°),  acetic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  add. 
It  is  burned  in  the  Hefner  lamp  to  determine  the  candle  power 
of  illuminating  gas.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  as  a  solvent  in 
the  preparation  of  lacquers  (Zapon)  and  of  leather  substitutes 
(Fabrikoid)  and  in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  essences. 

Isoamyl  nitrite,  CbHhO.NO,  a  yellow  fluid  with  a  fruity  odor, 
(boiling  point  Qj°-g8°),  is'made  from  fermentation  amyl  alco- 
hol by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  It  is  used  in  the  preparaticm 
of  diazonium  and  isonitroso  compounds,  and  in  medicine,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  angina  pectoris. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  more  important  members  of  the  series 
is  given  below.  In  naming  the  alcohols,  it  is  best  to  refer 
them  to  methyl  alcohol,  just  as  the  hydrocarbons  are  referred 
to  marsh  gas.  _  Calling  methyl  alcohol  carbinol,  we  get  such 
names  as  methylcarbinol,  diethylcarbinol,  etc.,  which  convey  at 
once  an  accurate  idea  concerning  their  structure.  A  few  illus- 
trations will  suffice.    Take  the  alcohols  above :  — 

[CH, 
Ethyl  alcohol  is  methyUarbinol,  ^  \  u     > 

I  OH 
>  See  Siereachemistry,  by  A.  W.  Stewart,  second  edition  {igig). 
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Primary  propyl  alcohol  is  elhylcarbinol,    C 


Secondary  propyl  alcohol  is  dimethyl- 
carbinol, 


Tertiary  butyl  alcohol  is  trimetkyl- 
carbinol, 


Inactive  isoamyl  alcohol  is  isobutyl- 
carbinol. 


CH,CH| 

H 

H  ' 

OH 

CHi 

CH, 

H     ' 

OH 

CH, 

CH, 

CH,' 

OH 


OH,  etc.,  etc., 


Geneva  mmtenclature.  —  The"officia]"  names  of  the  alcohols 
end  in  "-ol,"  the  normal  primary  alcohols  being  designated 
as  methanol,  ethanol,  propanol,  butanol,  pentanol,  etc.,  while 
isobutyl  alcohol  is  called  2-methylpropanol-i ;  isoamylalcohol, 
3-methylhutanol-i ;  and  active  amyl  alcohol,  z-methylbutanol-i. 
In  the  case  of  the  secondary  alcohols  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl 
group  is  given,  thus,  propanol- 2  is  secondary  propyl  alcohol  and 
butanol-z  is  secondary  butyl  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  the 
tertiary  alcohols  the  positions  of  the  hydrocarbon  residue  and 
the  hydroxyl  group  are  both  designated,  thus,  trimethyl 
carbinol  is  2-methylpropanol-2. 

Cetyl  alcohol,  C],Hi3.0H,  in  the  form  of  the  palmitic  ester, 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  spermaceti. 

Ceryl  alcohol,  CiaHi,.OH,  as  the  cerotic  ester  is  found  in 
Chinese  wax. 

Myricyl  alcohol,  CmHji.OH,  occurs  in  beeswax  and  in  car- 
nauba  wax  as  the  palmitic  ester. 

The  alcohols  are  obtained  from  these  esters  by  saponification 
with  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  Of  most  of  the  higher  members 
only  the  normal  primary  alcohol  is  known. 
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The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  tlie  extent  to 
which  the  series  of  alwhols  derived  from  the  paraffins  has  been 
investigated.  There  are  fourteen  hesyl  alcohols  and  fourteen 
beptyl  alcohols  known. 

ALCOHOia  or  the  methyl  alcohol  SEBm 

Sekies  C.Hb^i.OH 

Methyl  alcohol,  b.  p.  64.7° C^.OH 

Ethyl  "  78.3a CH^OH 

n-Pn^yl  "  97.19 CtHj-OH 

n-Butyl  "  117.7  CA-OH 

n-Pentyl  "  137.8  CtHu.OH 

n-Hexyl  "  156.8  CHa.OH 

n-Heptyi  "  175.8  CtH».OH 

n-©ctyl  "  195.5  C^Hu.OH 

n-Nonyi  "  213.5  CiHa-OH 

Cetyl  "  m.  p.     48  CitHn.OH 

Ceryl  "  m.  p.      79  CmHh-OH 

Myricyl  "  m.  p.     88 CMHa.OH 

2.    Aldeb^des 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  properties 
of  primary  alcohols,  that  there  should  be  an  aldehyde  corre- 
sponding to  every  primary  alcohol.  Many  of  these  have  be«i 
prepared.  They  resemble  ordinary  acetic  aldehyde  so  closely 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  them  up  individually.  H  tie 
structure  of  the  alcohol  from  which  an  aldehyde  is  formed  by 
oxidation  is  known,  the  structure  of  the  aldehyde  is  also  known. 

Besides  the  one  method  for  the  preparation  of  aldehydes 
that  has  been  mentioned,  viz.,  the  oxidation  of  primary  alcohols, 
there  is  one  other  that  should  be  specially  noted.  It  consists 
in  distilling  calcium  formate  with  the  calcium  salt  of  a  hi|^er 
fatty  acid.  Thus,  when  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate  and 
calcium  formate  is  distilled,  acetic  aldehyde  is  fonned  as  repre- 
sented by  the  equation :  — 
CHjCOO^ 


HCOO 


>Ca  = 


CH,.CHO  +  CaCOj- 

Ahkhyde 
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This  method  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  making 
the  higher  members  of  the  series. 
y  3.   Acids 

Fonnic  and  acetic  acids  are  the  first  two  members  of  an 

homologous  series  of  similar  acids,  called  xhtjaUy  adds  because 
several  of  them  occur  in  large  quantities  as  glycerol  esters  in 

the  natural  fats.    The  names  and  formulas  of  some  of  the 

principal  members  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  reasons 
for  representing  the  acids  as  compounds  containing  the  carboxyl 
group,  COjH,  have  already  been  given. 
FATTY  ACmS 

Series  C^Hi^i-COiH,  or  C,Hi.Oi 

Formic  acid        b.  p.  100.8° H.COiH 

Acetic       "                   n8.7        CH,.CX)iH 

Propionic "                   141           C^.COtH 

n-Butyric     "                   162.4       CJIi.COjH 

n-Valeric      "                   185.4       CiH,,CO!H 

-STa^k     )          -5          •■■•••  «-«"H 
CEnanthylic  or  \ 

n-Heptoicadds   )         "3         CaJ,..CO,H 

Caprylic  or 
Octoic  adds 

Pelargonicor    1             ^^^       C»H„.COJI 

Nonic  acids      i 

Capric  acid                  31.4      C,H».COiH 

Laurie  "                      44         CuHjg.COtH 

Myristic  acid               S4         CjHb.COjH 

Pahnitic     "                  62.6       CnHsi.COjH 

Margaric    "                 60         QsHm-COiH 

Stearic        "                  69.3       CwHas.COiH 

Arachidic   "                   77          Ci,Hm.COiH 

Behenic      "                   84          C«H4..C0jH 

Hyenic       "                 77-78 CwIU.COiH 

Cerotic        "                   78.5       CssHbs.COiH 

Melissic      "                  91          CaH».CO^ 


[m.p.  16.S       C,Hu.CX)sH 
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Propionic  acid,  propane  acid,  CtH<Oi(CiHt.COiH).  —  Pro- 
pionic acid  is  formed  in  small  quantity  (i)  by  the  distillatioa  of 
wood;  (2)  by  the  fermentation  of  calcium  lactate  or  malate 
with  certain  microorganisms ;  (3)  by  heating  ethyl  cyanide 
(propionitrile)  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash :  — 

CiHi-CN  +  KOH  +  HjO  =  CjHs.COjK  +  NH,; 

and  (4)  by  oxidizing  normal  propyl  alcohol  with  chromic  add. 

This  last  method  is  used  on  the  large  scale. 
Other  methods  for  preparing  it  are  the  following:  — 
(1)   By  reducing  lactic  acid  or  acrylic  acid  with  bydtiodic 

acid.     (This  will  be  explained  under  Lactic  acid  and  Acrylic 

acid.) 

(3)   By  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  upon  sodium  ethyl:  — 

COi  4-  NaCsHfi  =  CHs.COiNa. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  penetrating  odor  somewiiat 
resembling  that  of  acetic  acid.     It  boils  at  141". 

Note  for  Stcdent.  —  Compare  with  boiling  points  of  fonnic  and  tcOx 

It  yields  a  large  number  of  derivatives  corresponding  to  those 
obtained  from  acetic  acid. 

Notx  KiB  Student. — -What  is  propionyl  chloride?  and  how  can  itbt 
prepared?     It  is  analogous  to  acetyl  chloride. 

The  monosubstitution  products  of  propionic  add  present 
an  interesting  and  instructive  case  of  isomerism.  There  are 
two  chloroprop ionic  acids,  two  bromopropionic  acids,  etc.  Those 
products  which  are  obtained  by  direct  treatment  of  propionic 
acid  with  substituting  agents  are  called  a-products,  and  the 
isomeric  substances  j3-products.  Thus  we  have  a-chloropro- 
pionic  (b.  p.  186°),  and  a-bromopropionic  acid  (b.  p.  204*^,  made 
by  treating  propionic  acid  with  chlorine  or  bromine ;  P-chlon- 
propionicadd {m.p.  4i.$°,b.p.  204°),  a.nd0^omopropiomc  aai 
(m.  p.  62.5°),  made  by  treating  acrylic  acid  (286)  with  hydro- 
chloric or  hydrobromic  acid.  The  usual  method  of  reipresentir 
tion  indicates  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  two  i 
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chloropropionic  adds,  and  of  similar  monosubstitution  products 
of  propionic  add.    The  acid  is  represented  thus :  — 

CH3.CH5.COiH. 

Now,  if  chlorine  should  enter  into  the  compound,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  CHiCl.CHi.COtH,  (i)  we  should  have 
one  of  the  chloropropionic  adds ;  while,  if  it  should  enter  as 
indicated  m  the  formula  CH3.CHCI.CO1H,  (2)  we  should  have 
the  isomeric  product.  There  are  two  chloropropionic  acids 
actually  known,  and  the  theory  gives  two  formulas.  How  can 
we  tell  which  of  the  formulas  represents  a-chloropropionic 
add,  and  which  the  p-acid?  Only  by  carefully  studying  the 
reactions  and  methods  of  formation  of  both  compounds.  The 
best  evidence  is  furnished  by  a  study  of  the  lactic  acids,  which 
will  be  shown  to  be  monohydroxypropionic  adds,  o-chlor- 
propionic  acid  can  be  transformed  into  one  of  the  lactic  adds, 
o-hydroxypropionic  acid,  by  heating  with  water :  — 

CHsCHClCOOH  +  HjO  =  CH3.CHOH.COOH  +  HCl. 

The  structure  of  this  add  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CH».CH(OH)  COiH.and  by  repladng  the  hydroxyl  of  this  lactic 
acid  by  chlorine,  a-chloropropionic  acid  is  formed.  It  therefore 
follows  that  formula  (2)  above  given  is  that  of  o-chloropropionic 
acid,  and  formula  (i)  that  of  ^-chloropropionic  acid.  Further, 
any  monosubstitution  product  of  propionic  acid  that  can  be 
made  directly  from  o-chloropropionic  acid,  or  converted  directly 
into  this  acid,  is  an  a-product,  and  has  the  general  formula :  — 

CH,.CHX.CO,H; 
and,  similarly,  the  ^-products  have  the  general  formula :  — 

CHsX.CH,.COaH, 

in  which  X  represents  any  univalent  atom  or  group. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  a-substitution  products  contain  an 
asymmetric  carbon  atom,  while  the  ^-products  do  not.  Opti- 
cally active  a-chloro-  and  a-bromopropionic  adds  have  been 
isolated. 
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Bu^c  acid,  C^HgOi  (CkHt.COiH).  —  Nonnal  bu^ric  add, 
butan«  8cid,  CHj.CH3.CH1. CO sH.  When  butter  which  contains 
2-3  percent  of  M-butyric  add  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  the  potassium  salts  of  butyric  acid  and  of  some  of  the 
higher  members  of  the  series  are  found  in  the  solution  at  tbe  end 
of  the  operation.  Butter,  like  other  fats,  belongs  to  the  class 
of  compounds  known  as  ethereal  salts ;  and  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  boiled  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  are  saponified, 
yielding  an  alcohol  and  alkali  salts  of  the  acids  (saponification). 
In  the  case  of  butter  and  of  nearly  all  other  fats,  the  alcohol 
formed  is  glycerol.  Butyric  acid  occurs  in  other  fats  besides 
butter,  and  free  in  perspiration  and  in  the  feces.  It  also  ocniis 
in  many  plants  in  the  form  of  esters. 

It  is  most  readily  made  by  the  butyric  add  fermentation  d 
sugar  in  the  presence  of  chalk. 

Other  methods  for  the  preparation  of  butyric  add  are ;  — 

(i)   By  oxidation  of  normal  butyl  alcohol ;  and 

(2)  By  heating  normal  propyl  cyanide,  CH».CHi.CHiCN, 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

The  add  is  a  liquid  having  an  acid,  rancid  odor,  like  that  of 
randd  butter.  It  boils  at  162.4°.  Like  the  lower  members 
of  the  series  it  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

Ethyl  butyrate,  CjHT.COjCjHe  (b.  p.  1 20°) ,  has  a  pleasant  odor 

resembling  that  of  pineapples.     It  is  used  under  the  name  of 

essence  of  pineapples.     Its  alcoholic  solution  forms  the  artificial 

banana  oil. 

CHa  j 

Isobutyric    acid,   methylpropane   acid,  >CH.COtH. — 

From  the  two  propyl  alcohols  the  two  chlorides,  propyl  chloride, 

CHs.CHi.CHtCl,  and   isopropyl   chloride,   ^?J'>CHC1,    can 

be  made,  and  from  these  the  corresponding  cyanides,  — 

Propyl  cyanide CHjCHi-CHiCN,  j 

and      Isopropyl  cyanide    ....     _    '>CHCN. 

When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  former  is 
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converted  into  normal  butyric  acid,  as  stated  above ;  while  the 


;>CH.CH!OH. 


'  CHs' 
also  be  prepared  by  oxidizing  isobutyl  alcohol, 
CH. 
CHs"^ 
It  is  Found  in  nature  in  the  carob  bean  (St.  John's  bread). 

Isobutyric  acid  is  a  liquid  that  boils  at  155.5°.  ^^  ^"^  ^ 
less  unpleasant  than  that  of  the  normal  acid. 

Valeric  adds,  CtHuOs  CC4H,.C0iH).  —  Four  carboxyl  de- 
rivatives of  the  butanes  are  possible.  Four  acids  of  the  formula 
CeHioOi  are  known. 

Isovaleric  acid,        '>CH.CHi.CO»H.  —  This   acid  is  made 

by  oxidizing  isoamyl  alcohol.  It  can  also  be  made  (and  this 
reaction  reveals  the  structure  of  the  acid)  by  starting  with  iso- 
butyl alcohol  *>CH.CH20H,  converting  this  first  into  the 
chloride  and  then  into  the  cyanide,  and,  finally,  transforming 
the  cyanide;  „„'>CH.CHiCN,  into   the  acid.     It  occurs  in 

valerian  root,  whence  its  name.  It  is  a  liquid  of  unpleasant 
odor,  boiling  at  174°. 

Isoamyl  isovalerate,  CiHj.COiCjHn,  has  the  odor  of  apples, 
and  is  used  under  the  name  of  essence  of  apples. 
CH, 
''HOsC 

prepared  by  oxidation  of  the  active  amyl  alcohols.  Although 
the  alcohol  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  the 
acid  turns  it  to  the  right.  The  alcohol  is  levorotatory,  and 
the  acid  dextrorotatory.  The  levo  acid  has  also  been  isolated. 
The  dl-&cid  (optically  inactive)  has  been  made  syntheti- 
cally. All  have  the  same  boiling  point,  177°.  These  acids 
contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  (See  Active  amyl 
alcohol,  137.) 

The  dl-Ad.d  is  obtained  by  heating  methylethylmalonic  acid 
(161)  to  its  meltii^  point ;  — 


Active  valeric  acids,__~;>CH.CHs.CH3.— These  acids  are 
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H,Cv      /COOH  H,(X      yCOOH 

H»C./\C00H  C,h/^\h 

Compounds  rontaining  an  asj-mmetric  caibon  atom,  whea 
prepared  synthetically,  are  almost  always  equimtdecular  niz- 
tures  of  the  two  optically  acti\-e  foims  and  arc  hence  <^tically 
inactive  by  external  compensation. 

The  higher  acids  of  the  series  are  found  in  \-arious  fats.  They 
y  are  difficultly  soluble  in  m-ater.  The  highest  members  are 
solids  insoluble  in  water.  The  two  best-known,  because  occur- 
ring in  largest  quantity,  are  palmitic  and  sUaric  acids.  These 
occur  in  the  form  of  esters  of  glycerol,  in  all  the  cranmon  fats 
which  will  be  treated  of  under  Glycerol  (164). 

Pahnitic  acid,  HiC(CHt)uCOiH  occurs,  together  with  stea- 
lie,  oleic,  and  other  fatty  adds,  as  esters  ef  glycerol  in  vege- 
table and  animal  fats.  For  example,  it  is  found  in  butter, 
human  fat,  oliv-e  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  bayberry  tallow,  and  in 
large  quantity  in  palm  oil,  whence  its  name.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  form  of  esters  of  the  monacid  alcohols  as  waxes,  e.g. 
spermaceti  (cetyl  palmitate).  It  is  best  made  from  palm  oil 
or  bayberry  tallow  by  boiling  with  caustic  soda  and  decompos- 
ing the  sodium  palmitate  formed  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid:  the  precipitated  palmitic  acid  is  then  repeatedly  crys- 
tallized from  hot  alcohol  until  it  has  the  correct  melting 
point,  62.6°. 

Stearic  acid,  HaCCCHjjiiCO^H  (m.  p.  69.3°),  in  the  form  of 
esters  of  glycerol,  is  found  in  many  fats,  esfiecially  tallows,  aa 
mutton  suet  and  beef  suet.  It  is  best  prepared  from  the  ccHn- 
mercial  stearic  acid  of  which  "  stearin  "  candles  are  made.  This 
consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic  adds. 
By  dissolving  this  mixture  in  hot  alcohol  and  adding  a  hot 
alcoholic  solution  of  magnesium  acetate,  a  precq>itate  of  almost 
pure  magnesium  stearate  is  obtained.  This  is  washed  with 
alcohol,  dried,  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  the 
stearic  add  rectystallJzed  from  alcohol  until  it  has  the  correct 
meltii^  point. 
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Compared  with  the  strong  mineral  acids,  like  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  fatty  acids  are  all  very  weak  acids. 

Soaps.'  —  In  speaking  of  the  decomposition  of  ethereal  salts 
by  boiling  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  it  was  stated  that  this 
process  is  called  saponification  because  it  is  best  exemplified 
in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  from  fata.  The  fats  are  themselves 
rather  complicated  ethereal  salts,  When  they  are  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  an  alkali,  as  caustic  soda,  glycerol  is  liberated,  and  the 
alkali  salts  of  the  acids  are  formed.     These  salts  are  called  soaps. 

Soaps  soluble  in  water  are  the  potassium  or  sodium  salts  of 
palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  adds,  the  hard  soaps  being  the 
sodium  salts,  principally  of  the  soUd  fatty  acids,  while  the  soft 
soaps  are  potassium  salts,  chiefly  oleates.  The  soaps  are 
"salted  out"  of  their  aqueous  solutions  by  the  addition  of 
common  salt,  as  they  are  insoluble  in  the  brine  formed.  The 
potassium  soaps  are  converted  into  the  sodium  soaps  by  this 
"  salting  out "  process.  These  soaps  form  a  clear  solution  when 
dissolved  in  a  Httle  water,  but  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
they  are  partially  hydrolyzed,  yielding  free  alkali  and  the  free 
fatty  acid  or  an  acid  salt.  The  cleansing  action  of  soap  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  small  amount  of  free 
alkali  formed : — 

CiiH»COONa  +  HpH;^  C„H»C0OH  +  I^H. 

"ITiis  hydrolysb  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  with 
inorganic  salts  of  a  weak  add  with  a  strong  base,  and  increases 
on  dilution.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  deansing  action 
of  soap  is  largely  due  to  its  power  to  emulsify  oils  and  fats. 

The  caldum,  barium,  and  magnesium  soaps  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  hence  a  precipitate  of  the  calcium  soap  is  formed  when 
*'  hard  "  water  is  used  with  soap.  The  lead  soaps  are  formed  by 
boiling  fats  with  lead  oxide  and  water,  and  were  formerly  used 
in  medicine  under  the  name  of  "  lead  plaster."  Lead  and  man- 
ganese soaps  (made  from  linseed  oil),  dissolved  in  linseed  oil  and 
thinned  with  turpentine  or  benzine,  form  the  liquid  "  driers  "  of 
the  painters,  used  to  hasten  the  drying  of  raw  linseed  oil. 
'  See  article  on  Soap  in  Thorpe's  DicHtmary  of  Applied  Chemistry. 
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Floating  soaps  are  sodium  soaps,  usually  made  from  cocoanut 
oD,  in  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  soap  ts  lowered  by  filling 
the  soap  with  minute  air  bubbles. 

The  so-called  "  liquid  soaps,"  so  much  used  in  lavatories, 
are  solutions  of  potassium  cocoanut-oil  soaps  and  ^ycerol  in 
water.  They  usually  contain  from  15  to  20  per  cent  anhydrous 
soap  and  from  5  to  10  per  cent  glycerol.  Some  contain  glucose 
in  the  place  of  glycerol.  Many  of  them  contain  a  small  amount 
of  free  oleic  acid. 

Calcium  soaps,  usually  called  lime  soaps,  made  by  the  action 
of  staked  lime  on  fats,  are  used  in  large  quantities  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lubricating  greases. 

Zinc  stearate  is  used  in  toilet  powders. 

POLTACID   ALCOHOLS   AKD   POLTBASIC   ACIDS 

I .  DiAOD  Alcohols 

The  alcohols  thus  far  treated  of  are  the  simplest  kind. 
They  correspond  to  the  simplest  metallic  hydroxides,  as  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  KOH.  Just  as  these  simplest  metallic  hydrox- 
ides are  called  monacid  bases,  so  the  simplest  alcohols  are  called 
monacid  alcohols.  But,  as  is  well  known,  there  are  metallic 
hydroxides,  like  calcium  hydroxide,  Ca(OH)j,  barium  hydrox- 
ide, Ba(OH)s,  etc.,  that  contain  two  hydroxyb,  and  are  hence 
known  as  diacid  bases;  and  so,  too,  there  are  diacid  alcokols 
that  bear  to  the  monacid  alcohols  the  same  relation  that  the 
diacid  bases  bear  to  the  monacid  bases.  Only  one  alcohol  of 
this  kind,  derived  from  the  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  is  important 
enough  to  call  for  treatment  here. 

Ethylene  alcohol  or  glycol,  ethanediol,CtH«Ot,C«Ht(OH)i.— 
Glycol  is  made  by  starting  with  ethylene,  a  hydrocarbon  of  the 
formula  CjHi,  When  this  is  brought  together  with  bromine, 
the  two  unite  directly,  forming  ethylene  bromide,  CiiUBH'. — 

CHj      Br       HsCBr 

II       +  I     =        1 
CHj      Br       HiCBr. 
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By  replacing  the  two  bromine  atoms  by  hydroxyb,  ethylcDc 
alcoliol  or  glycol  is  formed. 

The  reactions  involved  are  represented  by  the  following 
equations :  — 

Potushim  iccUte  Diuctylglml 


Glycol  can  also  be  made  by  heating  ethylene  bromide  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate :  — 

<Br+KO>t:0  +  «*-— OH- 
and  by  heating  ethylene  bromide  with  silver  oxide  and  water :  — 

Cai,<g[  +  Ag^  +  H,0  =  C^<Q^  +  2  AgBr. 

These  methods  of  formation  show  clearly  that  ethylene  alcohol 
is  the  dihydroxyl  derivative  of  ethane. 

Ethylene  alcohol  is  now  made  on  the  large  scale  by  hydrolyz- 
ing  ethylene  chlorohydrin  with  water :  — 

HjCa  HaCOH 

I         +  HOH  =       I         +  HCl. 
HaCOH  HaCOH 

The   ethylene  chlo:ohydrin  Is  made  by  passing  ethylene  into 
aqueous  hypochlorous  acid :  — 

H,C  HiCCl 

||+H0-C1=      I       • 
HaC  HaCOH 

Glycol  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  somewhat  sirupy  liquid, 
that  boils  at  197°.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  was  hence 
called  glycol  (Gr.  glykys,  sweet).    The   other  diacid  alcohols 
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of  this  series  are  also  called  glycols.  It  is  misdble  in  all 
proportions  with  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  not  very  soluble  in 
ether.    It  is  not  poisonous. 

The  derivatives  of  ethylene  alcohol  are  not  so  numerous  as 
those  of  the  better  known  members  of  the  methyl  alcohol 
series,  but  those  which  are  known  are  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter. The  reactions  of  the  alcohol  are  the  same  as  those  of  tlie 
monacid  alcohols,  but  it  presents  more  possibilities.  In  most 
cases  in  which  a  monacid  alcohol  yields  one  derivative,  ethylene 
alcohol  yields  two.    Thus,  with  sodium,  the  two  con^wunds, 

sodium  glycol,  CiH4<_„  ,  and  disodiutn  glycol,  CjH»<_j^  , 

have  been  obtained ;  from  these,  by  treating  with  ethyl  iodide, 

the  two  ethers,  ethyl  glycol  ether,  CsH4<-    *     ,   and    diethyl 

glycol  ether,  CiH4<--,*„  ,  are   made.    By    treatment    with 

OH 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  chloride,  CtH4<p.  ,  known  as  elhyltiu 

cklorohydrin,  is  formed  from  glycol;  and  by  treatment  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  ethylene  chloride,  CiH^CU,  results. 

H2CCI 
Ethjdene  cblorohydiin,       |         is  a  liquid  boiling  at  132"  and 

HjCOH, 
miscible  with   water.     It   is    the   monochlorine   substitution 
product  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  yields  ethyl  alcohol  on  reduction 
and  monochloroacetic  acid  on  oxidation.     When  distilled  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash  it  gives  ethylene  oxide:  — 

HiC— OH  H,Cs^ 

I  +  KOH  =  KCl  +  H^  +         I  >0. 

H,C— CI  HJC^ 

This  b  a  liquid  of  ethereal  odor  boiling  at  12.5°,  misdble  with 
water  and  gradually  combining  with  it  to  form  glycol.    It  is 

H,C 
isomeric  with  acetic  aldehyde,  which  is  ethylidene  oxide     | 

HCO 

Ethylene  chlorohydrin  and  ethylene  oxide  are  characterized 

by  great  chemical  reactivity,  and  they  are  hence  used  in  the 
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preparation  of  a  large  number  of  organic  substances.    Ethylene 
chlorohydrin   combines    with   aniline    to  give  hydroxyethyl- 
aniline,  and  this  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo  on  the 
large  scale  in  Germany. 
With   sodium   sulphide,  ethylene  chlorohydrin  gives  thio- 

diglycol,  S<p„'pTT  rtu.  which  is  converted  into  mustard  gas 

(w)  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  add.  This  is  the 
method  by  which  mustard  gas  was  first  made  during  the  World 
War. 

The  conduct  of  glycol  towards  acids  is  like  that  of  a  diacid 
base.  It  forms  neutral  and  alcoholic  esters,  of  which  the  acetates 
may  serve  as  examples.    Thus  we  have  the 

and  the  DiacelaU,      C!H,<^^^^^; 

the  former  still  containing  alcoholic  hydroxyl  and  corresponding 
to  a  basic  salt ;  the  latter  being  a  neutral  compound. 

When  acetyl  chloride  acts  upon  the  alcohol  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature, the  product  has  the  formula  CiH4<p,  :  — 

OH  +  CIOCCH,   _  OCOCH, 

^*^^0H  +  CHjCOCl  *^^  CI  +  HCl  +  CH3COOH. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  structure  of  a  compound  of 
the  formula  CJiUiOH)i  can  be  represented.    These  are, — 

CHrfJH 
(i)    I  ,  m  which  each  hydroxyl  is  represented  in  combina- 

CH^H 

CH{OH)i 
tion  with  a  different  carbon  atom ;  and  (2)  |  ,  in  which 

CHa 

both  hydroxyls  are  represented  in  combination  with  the  same  car- 
bon atom.  The  question  suggests  itself,  to  which  of  these  formulas 
does  ethylene  alcohol  correspond?    To  answer  this  question, 
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recall  what  was  said  regarding  the  two  dichloroethanes  (S3), 
knowD  as  ethylene  chloride  and  ethylidene  chloride.  The  fonner 
of  these  corresponds  to  the  formula  CHiCl.CH,Cl,  while 
the  latter,  which  is  formed  from  aldehyde  by  replacing  the 
carbonyl  oxygen  by  two  chlorine  atoms  (60),  is  represented  by 
the  formula  CHQljCHa.  When  the  chlorine  atoms  of  ethylene 
chloride  are  replaced  by  hydioxyls,  ethylene  alcohol  is  produced. 
Hence,  the  alcohol  has  the  formula  HOH,C— CHjOH,  or 
each  of  the  hydroxyb  is  in  combination  with  a  different  carbcm 
atom.    When  oxidized,  ethylene  alcohol  gives,  first,  glycolic 

CHjOH  COOH 

acid,   I  ,  and  then  oxalic  acid,  {         .    This  furnishes 

COOH  COOH 

independent  evidence  that  the  alcohol  contains  two  primary 
alcohol  groups,  and  it  must  therefore  be  represented  by  the 

CHiOH 
formula  | 

CHjOH 
All  attempts  to  make  the  isomeric  diacld  alcohol  correqwnd- 
ing  to  ethylidene  chloride,  and  having  both  hydroxyls  in  com- 
bination with  the  same  carbon  atom,  as  represented  in  the 

CH(OH), 
formula  |  ,  have  failed.     Instead  of  getting  ethylidene 

CHs 
alcohol,  aldehyde  is  obtained.     Aldehyde  is  ethylidene  alcohol 
minus  water :  — 

CHa— CH(OH),  =  CHj— CHO  +  H,0. 

It  is  believed  that  one  carbon  atom  cannot,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  hold  in  combination  more  than  one  faydroxyl 
group.  If  this  is  true,  then  ethylidene  alcohol  cannot  be  pre- 
pared any  more  than  the  hypothetical  carbonic  acid,  0C<_„> 

can  be.  So,  too,  the  simplest  diacid  alcohol  conceivable, 
vk.,  methylene  alcohol,  CHi(0H)i,  cannot  exist,  but  would 
break  down,  if  formed  at  all,  into  water  and  formic  aldehyde :  — 

CH,(0H),  =  HsO  +  H.CHO. 
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(See,  however,  Chloral  hydrate  (64)  and  discussion  regarding 
the  oxidation  of  alcohol  to  aldehyde  (66),) 

Ethyl  alcohol,  as  was  pointed  out,  may  be  regarded  either  as 
ethane  in  which  one  hydrogen  b  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  or  as 
water  in  which  one  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ethyl.  Ethyl,  like 
all  the  radicals  contained  in  the  monacid  alcohols,  is  univalent. 
It  is  ethane  less  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  just  as  methyl  is  methane 
less  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  Each  has  the  power  of  uniting  with 
one  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  another  univalent  element,  or  of  tak- 
ing the  place  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

If  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  taken  from  methane  and  ethane, 
the  residues  or  radicals  CHi  and  C2H4  are  left.  These  can  unite 
with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  take  the  place  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  they  are  hence  called  bivalent  radicals. 

Just  as  ethylene  alcohol  is  regarded  as  ethane  in  which  two 
hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  two  hydroxyls,  so  it  may  he 
regarded  as  water  in  which  the  bivalent  radical  ethylene  re- 
places two  hydrogens  belonging  to  two  different  molecules  of 
water :  — 

H— O— H    H— O— H  H-^O— C2H4— O— H 

Two  mokcula  waUi  Echykae  alcohol 

2.  Dibasic  Acids  A  ^ 
d-,:  vC 
Just  as  there  are  diacld  alcohols  derived  from  the  paraffins, 
so  there  are  dibasic  acids  which  are  regarded  as  derivatives 
of  the  paraffins.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  simplest  acids, 
the  monobasic  fatty  adds,  are  closely  related  to  formic  and 
carbonic  acids ;  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the 
latter  by  replacement  of  a  hydroxyl  by  a  radical,  or  as  derived 
from  the  paraffins  by  the  introduction  of  the  carboxyl  group, 
CO2H.  The  conditions  existing  in  this  group  are  essential  to 
the  acid  properties.  If  two  carboxyls  are  introduced  into  marsh 
gas,  a  substance  of  the  formula  CH:(C02H)2  is  formed,  and 
this  is  a  dibasic  acid.  It  contains  two  acid  hydrogens,  and 
is  capable  of  forming  two  series  of  salts,  the  acid  and  neutral 
salts,  like  other  dibasic  acids.    It  may  be  regarded  also  as 
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derived  from  two  molecules  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  replacement 
of  two.hydroxyls  by  the  bivalent  radical  CHi :  — 

0<^<0H  0C<°« 

OC<OH 

Tvo  makcutu  (aibank  add  Dibulc  idd 

The  general  methods  of  preparation  available  for  the  biuld- 
ii^  up  of  the  series  of  dibasic  acids  are  modifications  of  those 
used  in  making  the  monobasic  acids.    They  are :  — 

1.  Oxidation  of  diadd  primary  alcohols.  Just  as  a  mon- 
acid  primary  alcohol,  R.CHjOH,  yields  by  oxidation  a  mono- 
basic acid,  so  a  diacid  primary  alcohol,  R"(CHjOH)s,  yields 
a  dibasic  acid,  R"(COjH}j.  ' 

2.  Hydrolysis  of  the  dicyanides,  R"(CN)i,  with  solutions  of 
the  caustic  alkalies. 

3.  Oxidation  of  the  primary  -  alcohol  acids.  These  are  com- 
pounds which  are  at  the  same  time  alcohol  and  add ;  as,  for 
example,  hydroxyacetic  acid,  which  is  acetic  acid  in  which  one 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  hydrocarbon  residue,  methyl, 

'  has  been  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  as  represented  in  the  formula 
CH2OH 

I  When  this  is  oxidized  the  alcoholic  group,  CHiOH, 

COjH 

is  converted  into  carboxyl,  and  oxalic  acid,  a  dibasic  add,  is 
formed. 

4.  From  the  cyanogen  derivatives  of  the  monobasic  adds,  such 

CN 
as  cyanacelic  acid,  CHs<p_      ,  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  cyanogen 

group  into  carboxyl. 


Oxalic      acid 
Malonic     " 
Succinic     " 

DIBASIC  ACIDS.  C  JIt._rf>4 

"■■■■         -"^-CS^A™ 

.     ;    .     .     .  189.5°'  100          (CO,H), 

135-6        0.163       CH,(CO,H), 

182.8        0.0065     CCH,),(CX)iH), 

'  Anhydrous  acid. 

OXALIC  ACID,  ETHANE  DIACID 


Glutaric  acid 
Adipic  " 
Pimelic  " 
Suberic  " 
Azelaic  " 
Sebacic       " 


Roccellic 


■     97-5 
.  183 


.  106.5 

■  134.  S 


132 


0.0047     (CHt),{COsH), 

0.0037      {CH,),(COjH), 

0.0032      (CHi)6(C0,H), 

0.0026     (CHt),(COsH), 

(CH,)7(C0sH), 

(CH,)b(CO^), 

(CHa)u(CO,H), 

(CHi)„(CO,H)s 


The  members  of  this  series  differ  from  one  another  by  CHi 
or  a  multiple  of  this,  but  while  in  the  paraffin  series  this  difference 
is  due  to  the  substitution  of  methyl  for  hydrogen,  this  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case  in  this  series.  This  will  appear  as  the  in- 
dividual members  are  taken  up,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
second  member,  malonic  acid,  is  not  a  methyl  derivative  of 
oxalic  acid.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
there  are  two  possibilities. 

Oxalic  acid,  ethane  diacid,  CjH:04,  (CO^H)* .  —  In  one  sense, 
according  to  the  accepted  definition,  oxalic  acid  is  not  a  member 
of  the  series  with  which  we  are  dealing,  as  it  is  not  derived  from 
a  hydrocarbon  by  replacement  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  by  two 
carboxyl  groups ;  nor  is  it  derived  from  two  molecules  of  carbonic 
acid  by  replacement  of  two  hydroxyls  by  a  bivalent  radical. 
Still  it  is  in  other  respects  so  closely  allied  to  the  members  of 
the  series,  and  has  so  many  reactions  in  common  with  the  other 
members,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  taken  up  here. 

Oxalic  acid  occurs  very  widely  distributed  in  nature ;  as  in 
(%rtain  plants  of  the  o^ialis  varieties,  in  the  form  of  the  acid 
potassium  salt;  as  the  calcium  salt  in  many  plants  and  in 
urinary  calculi ;  and  as  the  ammonium  salt  in  guano. 

It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  many  organic 
substances,  particularly  the  different  varieties  of  sugar  and  the 
carbohydiatea,  such  as  starch,  cellulose,  etc. 

On  the  large  scale,  oxalic  acid  is  made  by  heating  wood 
shavings  or  sawdust  with  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda  to  240° 
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to  250".  The  mass  is  extracted  with  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  the  specific  gravity  1,35,  when  sodium  oxalate 
crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  The  crystallized  sodium  oxalate  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  the  precip- 
itate of  calcium  oxalate  extracted  several  times  with  boiling 
water,  and  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  After  filter- 
ing, the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  then  evaporated  to  specific 
gravity  1.116,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  gypsum  has  set- 
tled, filtered,  and  evaporated  to  crystaJllzation.  It  is  purified 
by  recrystallizing  several  times  from  water. 
Other  methods  are  the  following:  — 

I.  The  spontaneous  transformation  of  an  aqueous  scdutiin 
of  cyanogen ;  — 

CN  COiH 

I       +4H^-|  -|-aNH,j 

CN  COsH 

CN  C0s(NH4) 

or,  really,  |      +  4  HjO  =■  | 

CN  COsCNHO 

a.  Heating  carbon  dioxide  with  sodium :  — 

2  CO,  +  2  Na  =  CtO^Na,. 

3.   Heating  sodium  formate  to  360° :  — 

2  H.COsNa  =  CaO^Nas  +  2  H. 

This  method  is  now  used  on  the  large  scale  for  the  manufacture 
of  sodium  oxalate  and  from  it  oxalic  add. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a  very  much  stronger  acid  than  its  homologues, 
as  is  shown  by  its  ionization  constant.     (See  table  (1S6).) 

Oxalic  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  monoclinic  prisms  con- 
taining two  molecules  of  water  (CjHiO*  +  2  HjO)  which  melt 
at  101.5°.  It  loses  this  water  at  100°,  and  then  melts  at  189.5°. 
It  sublimes  at  157°,  but,  if  heated  higher,  it  breaks  down  into 
carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  formic  acid,  and  water:  — 

2  C2H3O1  =  2  COi  +  CO  +  HCOJI  +  Hrf>. 
Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  into  carbon  monoxide,  carbon 
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dioxide,  and  water.  Heated  with  glycerol  to  110°,  carbon 
dioxide  and  formic  acid  are  formed  (see  Formic  add,  64) :  — 

CtHiO*  =.  C0»  +  HCOjH. 

It  is  an  excellent  reducing  agent,  and  is  used  to  standardize 
solutions  of  potassium  permanganate. 

It  is  used  in  bleaching  leather,  in  laundries  to  remove  ink 
and  rust  spots,  in  bleaching  straw  goods,  in  cleaning  powders, 
as  a  solvent  for  Prussian  blue  in  making  blue  ink,  in  the 
preparation  of  dyes,  as  a  reagent  in  analytical  chemistry, 
and  in  photography.  It  is  also  used  in  dyeing  and  in  calico 
printii^. 

Oxalic  acid  is  poisonous. 

Salts  of  oxalic  acid.  Like  all  dibasic  acids,  oxahc  acid  forms 
acid  and  neutral  salts  with  metals.  All  the  salts  are  insoluble 
except  those  of  the  alkali  metals  and  the  ammonium  salts. 
Among  those  most  common  are  the  add  potassium  salt,  C3O4HK, 
which  is  found  in  the  sorrels  or  plants  of  the  oxalis  variety ;  the 
ammonium  salt,  CsOiO:^ifU)t;  and  calcium  oxalate,  CjOiCa, 
which,  being  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  is  used  as  a 
means  of  detecting  calcium  in  the  presence  of  magnesium,  and 
of  estimating  calcium  and  oxalic  acid.  . 

Malonic  acid,  propane  diacid,  CS3(CO!H)3.  —  This  acid  was 
first  made  by  oxidation  of  malic  acid  (193),  and  was  hence  called 
malonic  acid.  It  can  best  be  made  by  starting  with  acetic  acid. 
The  necessary  steps  are :  (i)  making  chloroacetic  acid ;  (2)  trans- 
forming chloroacetic  acid  into  cyanacetic  acid ;  (3)  heating 
cyanacetic  acid  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali.  ^ 

Note  roB  Student. — Write  the  equations  representing  the  three  steps 


It  is  a  solid  that  crystallizes  in  laminie.  It  breaks  down  at 
a  temperature  above  135-6°,  which  is  its  melting  point,  into 
caiboD  dioxide  and  acetic  acid :  — 

CH»<S*?  =  CHaCOiH  +  CO2 
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All  organic  acids  with  two  carboxyl  groups  attacked  to  the  samt 
carbon  atom  lose  a  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  when  healed  abou 
their  melting  points. 

Ditlh^  malimatt,  H]C<„_-^  „  ,  is   made    from    monochloioacetic 
acid  by  first  heating  with  potassium  cyanide ;  — 

"■<:<c'ooK  +  '^™  -  »'<:<SoK  +  ^a- 

and  then  converting  the  cyanacetic  acid  thus  formed  into  the  ester  by 

the  action  of  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid :  — 


COOK 

COOH 
COOH 


H.C<— ""  +  a  HOCH.  =  H.C<^"X^  "•  +  ,  H.O. 


It  boUs  at  198°.  The  two  methylene  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaceable 
by  sodium,  giving  a  monosodium,  ^  >C(COOC]Hi)i,  and  a  diiodium 
salt,  Na,C{COOC,Hi)!-  When  these  are  heated  with  ethyl  iodide,  estert 
of  the  homologues  of  malonic  acid  are  obtained :  — 

CAI  +  *^>C(COOC,H,),  =  Nal  +  ^'^*>  C(COOC»H.), 
a  C,H.I  +  Na,C(COOCaii),  =  2  NalH-  (C,H,),C(COOCiH,)fc 

When  these  esters  are  hydrolyzed  the  homologues  of  malonic  acid 
result:  {CiHi)CH{COOH),  and  (CiHi)iC(COOH),.  These,  nhen 
heated  to  their  melting  points,  lose  carbon  dioxide,  just  as  malonic 
acid  does,  and  give  homologues  of  acetic  acid.  By  means  of  this 
"  malonic  ester  synthesis,"  as  it  is  called,  a  large  number  of  the 
homologues  of  malonic  and  acetic  acids  have  been  made.  It-  is 
possible  to  introduce  two  different  alkyl  groups  into  the  eater.'  Thus 
if  the  monoethyl  derivative  obtained  above  is  treated  with  sodium, 

it    gives      '    '>C(COOCiHi).,    which    with    methyl    iodide    gives 

™' >  C{COOCiHs)i,  and  this  when  hydrolyzed  gives  methylethyl- 
malonic  acid. 
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When  heated  above  its  melting  point  this  loses  carboD  dioxide  ftud 
gives  methytethyUcetic  acid. 


H|C  —  C  —  CtHit 

COOH 

or  iM-valeric  acid,  wliich  can  be  resolved  into  its  optically  active  com- 
ponents.    (See  Valeric  acid  147  and  Lactic  acid  18S.) 

Carbon  Suboxide,  CiOi,  is  formed  in  small  quantity  when  dry  malonic 
acid  is  distilled  in  a  vacuum  with  phosphorus  pentoxide:  — 

H,C(COOH),  =  CO,  +  2  H,0. 

It  is  a  gas  with  a,  pungent  odor.  It  condenses  to  a  liquid  boiling  at  7°. 
With  water  it  forms  malonic  acid.  At  ordinaty  temperatures  it  poly- 
merizes to  a  reddish  black,  amorphous  mass.  It  may  have  the  con- 
stitution represented  by  the  formula,  0=^C^C=C=0. 

Sucdnic  acids,  C4H,04,  CaH4(C0tH)t.  —  Regarding  these 
acids  as  derived  from  ethane  by  the  substitution  of  two  car- 
bo^Qrls  for  two  hydrogens,  it  is  clear  that  two  are  possible,  one 
corresponding  to  ethylene  chloride  and  another  to  ethylidene 
chloride.  Two  are  actually  known.  One  is  the  well-known 
succinic  acid;  the  other  is  called  isosuccinic  acid. 

Sucdoic  acid,  ethyleneBUccinic  acid,  butane  diacid, 
CHi.CO:H 

I  .  —  This  acid  occurs  in  amber  (hence  its  name,  from 

CHt.COsH 

Lat.  sucdnum,  amber) ;  in  some  varieties  of  lignite ;  tn  many 
plants;  and  in  the  animal  organism. 

It  is  formed  under  many  conditions,  especially  by  oxida- 
tion of  fats  with  nitric  acid,  by  fermentation  of  calcium  malate 
with  certain  microdrganisms,  and,  in  small  quantity,  in  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar.  Among  the  methods  for  its 
preparation  are :  — 

I.  Hydrolysis  of  ethylene  cyanide  (made  from  ethylene 
bromide)  with  a  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali :  — 

CH»CN  CHi.C02K 

I  +  2  KOH  -f  a  HjO  =  I  +2  NH,. 

CHsCN  CHj.COiK 
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2.  Similarly,  by  the  hydrolysis  of  /3-cyanpropiomc  add 
(made  from  (3-iodopropionic  acid  (190))  with  a  solution  of  an 
alkali. 

Note  for  Student.  — What  is  j3-cyanpropionic  acid? 

3-  Reduction  of  tartaric  and  malic  adds  by  means  of  hy- 
driodic  add.  These  well-known  acids  will  be  shown  to  be 
hydroxyl  derivatives  of  succinic  acid,  and  the  reaction  here 
mentioned  will  be  explained.  The  methods  actually  used  in 
the  preparation  of  succinic  add  are :  (i)  the  distillation  of  amber, 
and  (2)  the  fermentation  of  ammonium  tartrate  with  certain 
bacteria. 

The  acid  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  that  melt  at  183.8°. 
It  boils  at  335°,  at  the  same  time  giving  off  water,  and  yielding 
the  ankydride :  — 

'-C00H"^"^"'C0'' 
Sucdnic  anhydride  is  a  solid  substance  that  crystallizes  well 
from  a  mixture  <rf  chloroform  and  toluene.     It  melts  at  120", 
and  boils  at  261°.     It  is  best  made  by  the  action  of  tfaionyl 
chloride  on  the  acid :  — 


CjH4(C00H)s  +  SOCli  = 


"CO"^ 


It  is  converted  into  succinic  add  by  boiling  with  water.  When 
boiled  with  alcohols  it  yields  the  corresponding  ester  acids. 
For  example,  with  ordinary  alcohol  monoethyl  succinate  is 
formed :  — 

C,H.<^0>0  +  CAOH  -  C,H.<^^«_^- 

Among  the  salts  basic  ferric  succinate,  C4H40i.Fe(OH),  is  of 
special  interest,  as  it  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  and  can 
therefore  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  separating  iron  and  alu- 
minium from  manganese,  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt  quantita- 
tively :  — 
a  FeCla  -I-  3  CjHiCCOONHi)^  -|-  2  HjO 

=  2  HO.Fe.QH404  +  C*H4(C00H),  +  6NH4CI. 
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CH{COiiH), 

Isosaccinic  acid,  ethylidenesucdnic  acid,  |  .    This 

CHs 
acid  b  made  by  hydrolyzing  a-cyanpropionic  acid  (made  from 
a-bromopropionic  acid)  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali. 

Note  fob  Student,  —  What  is  o-cyaopropionic  acid  and  iiow  is  it  made? 

Isosuccinic  acid  forms  crystals  that  melt  with  decomposition 
between  i20°-i3S°.  Heated  above  its  melting  point  it  breaks 
down  into  propionic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide :  — 

CH(COiH)i        CHsCOjH 

I  =    (  +C0,. 

CHa  CH, 

iKHUCcinic  acid  Pcopiooic  add 

Isosuccinic  add  is  a  methyl  derivative  of  malonic  acid.    Ordi- 
nary succinic  acid  is  not. 

Note  for  Student.  —  Note  carefully  the  difference  between  the 
two  succinic  acids,  as  shown  by  their  conduct  when  heated.  What  is 
the  difference  P 

Acids  of  the  formula  CgHgOi,  CaHs(COsH)2.  —  Four  acids 
of  the  formula  CkHrO,  are  known,  only  one  of  which,  however, 
need  be  mentioned  here. 

Glutaric  acid,  pentane  diacid,  CHs(CHjC00H)8,  made  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  trimethylene  cyanide :  — 


It  melts  at  97.5°  and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 

y  Triacid  Alcohols 

The  existence  of  monacid  alcohols  corresponding  to  the  mon- 
acid  bases,  like  potassium  hydroxide,  and  of  diacid  alcohols 
corresponding  to  the  diacid  bases,  like  calcium  hydroxide,  sug- 
gests the  possible  existence  of  triacid  alcohols  corresponding  to 
triacid  bases,  like  ferric  hydroxide.    There  is  only  one  alcohol 
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of  this  kind  derived  from  the  paraffin  hydrocartxms  that  is  at 
all  well  known.  This  is  the  common  substance  glycerin  or 
glycerol. 

Glycerol,    glycerin,    propane    triol  1,3,3,  C AOt-  —  As    hai 

been  stated  repeatedly,  glycerol  (commonly  called  glycerin) 
occurs  very  widely  distributed  as  the  alcoholic  constituent  d 
the  fats.  The  acids  with  which  it  is  in  combination  are  mostly 
members  of  the  fatty  acid  series,  though  one,  oleic  acid,  which  is 
found  frequently,  is  a  member  of  the  acrylic  acid  series  (288). 
Besides  oleic  acid  the  two  acids  most  frequently  met  with  in 
fats  are  palmitic  and  stearic  acids.  When  a  fat  is  saponified 
with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  free  glycerol  and  the  potassium 
salts  of  the  adds.  The  reactions  involved  in  the  synthesis  trf 
palmitin  and  stearin  and  in  the  saponification  of  these  fats 
are:  — 

Formation 
C  JI.(OH),  +  3  HO.OC.CiiHsi  =  C  JI,(O.OC.C«H„),  +  3  Hrf). 

Glrcaoi  Pdmitic  idd  Glycoirl  [rfpilmiute. 

CJWOH),  +  3  HO.OC.CH,  -  C JI,(O.OC.C„H„),  +  3  HA 

(ajKsml  Stearic  idd  Glycerrl  CrutcuiU, 

Saponification 
C  Jl6(0.0C.CnH„),  +  3  KOH  =  C,Hs(OH),  +  3  C«Hn.CO.K. 

Palmitin  Glynrol  PotiMiura  patanitatc 

Ca(O.OC.C„H„),  +  3  KOH  .  CJWOH),  +  3  C„H„.C(W. 

Steuln  Glycxiol  FotaiauDi  (temU 

Manttfactore  of  Glycerol  and  Fatty  Acids 
Besides  this  method  of  saponifying  the  fats  by  alkalies  used 
in  soap-making,  glycerol  is  made  on  the  large  scale  as  a  by- 
product of  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Several  methods  are 
used  to  hydrolyze  the  fats  into  free  fatty  adds  and  glycerol,  of 
which  the  followii^  are  the  most  important :  — 

(i)  By  heating  with  water  under  pressure  in  an  autoclave, 
a  small  quantity  of  lime,  mf^esia,  or  zinc  oxide  being  added 
to  aid  the  hydrolysis. 
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(z)  By  heating  with  coocentrated  sulphuric  add  to  iao°. 

This  method  not  only  hydrolyzes  the  fats  into  glycerol  and 
fatty  adds,  but  also  converts  the  Uquid  oleic  add  into  a  solid 
fatty  add.    (See  Oleic  add.) 

(3)  By  heating  with  water  and  Twitcbell's  reagent.  This  re- 
agent is  made  by  heating  commercial  oldc  acid  and  an  aro- 
matic hydrocarbon,  like  naphthalene,  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
add  and  washing  out  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  with  water. 

(4)  By  means  of  a  fat-splitting  enzyme,  lipase,  found  in  castor 
oil  seed  {Ricinus  communis). 

The  aqueous  solution  of  glycerol  obtained  in  these  processes 
is  concentrated  to  remove  water,  and  the  glycerol  is  purified  by 
distillation  in  a  vacuum.  The  purest  glycerol  on  the  market  is 
that  used  in  making  nitroglycerin.  This  is  usually  distilled 
a  second  time,  in  order  to  remove  as  much  water  as  possible 
and  to  eliminate  impurities  that  might  cause  explosions  when 
the  glycerol  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nitroglycerin. 

Formation  and  synthesis.  —  Glycerol  is  formed  in  small  quan- 
tity (about  3  per  cent  of  the  sugar  used)  in  the  fermentation 
of  sugar  with  yeast.  This  amount  may  be  increased  to  38 
per  cent  by  bringing  about  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  solu- 
tion in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  sodium  sulphite. 
Under  these  conditions  the  amount  of  alcohol  formed  is  dimin- 
ished while  the  amount  of  glycerol  is  increased.  An  equivalent 
quantity  of  acetic  aldehyde  (which  combines  with  the  sodium 
bisulphite  produced  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  the 
sodium  sulphite)  is  produced  together  with  glycerol :  — 

CJIuO.  =   CJl6(0H),  -I-  CHaCHO  +  COi, 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  glycerol  and  acetic  aldehyde 
are  intermediate  products  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar  by 
yeast  to  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  During  the  World  War 
over  a  million  kilograms  of  glycerol  per  month  were  made  in 
Germany  from  beet  sugar  molasses  by  this  method. 

Glycerol  has  been  made  synthetically  from  propylene  chloride, 
CtHgCli,  made  from  propylene  (279)  and  chlorine.    The  neces- 
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sary  steps  are:    (i)  treatment  with  iodine  cMoride,  giving 
CaHsCU;   (z)  treatment  of  the  trichloropropane  with  water, 
thus  replacing  the  three  chlorine  atoms  by  hydroxyl  groups :  — 
CH,  CH,C1  CH,a  CHiOH 

II  I  I  I 

CH       — >-      CHCl     —>-    CHCl     — >-     CHOH. 
I  I  I  I 

CH,  CH,  CH,a  CHAH 

That  each  chlorine  atom  in  trichloropropane  is  connected 
with  a  different  carbon  atom  follows  from  its  synthesis  from 
ally!  Chloride  and  chlorine :  — 

CH,  HiCCl 

II  CI  I 

CH      +  -         HCCl. 

I  a  I 

H,C— Cl  H,CC1 

Altyl  cUoride  TricUoTDiKopuii 

(3)  Another  method  that  leads  to  the  sj^thesis  of  glycercd 
consists  in  oxidizing  allyl  alcohol  (283).  This  reaction  is  rep- 
resented thus :  — 

CH,  H2COH 

II  I 

C        +  HOH  +  0  =   HCOH. 
I  I 

HiCOH  HiCOH 

AUyl  Bicohol  Glycerol 

Properties.  —  Glycerol  is  a  syrupy  colorless  liquid,  with  a 
sweetish  taste.  (Compare  with  glycol.)  It  mixes  with  alcohol 
and  water  in  all  proportions,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  At  low 
temperatures  it  slowly  solidifies,  forming  deliquescent  crystals 
which  melt  at  20°.  Pure  glycerol  boils  at  290°  almost  without 
decomposition.  If  salts  are  present,  it  undergoes  decomposition 
at  the  boiling  temperature.  It  is  purified  by  distillation  under 
diminished  pressure.  It  is  volatile  with  water  vapor.  It  does 
not  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  retains  its  oily  feel.  It  makes  the  skin 
soft  without  objectionable  results. 
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Glycerol  finds  extensive  use  in  medicine,  in  the  preparation 
of  cosmetics,  in  the  textile  industry,  in  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco (to  prevent  drying),  as  a  sweetening  agent  in  the  prep- 
aration of  drinks,  in  the  preparation  of  self-inking  pads  (to 
prevent  the  drying  up  of  the  ink),  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ink  rolls  used  in  printing,  in  automobile  radiators,  gas  meters, 
etc.,  to  prevent  freezing  in  cold  weather.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  nitroglycerin. 

The  world's  production  of  glycerol  is  about  85,000  tons 
annually,  most  of  which  is  made  and  used  in  this  country. 
When  glycerol  is  heated  with  a  dehydrating  agent,  such  as 
sodium  bisulphate,  it  gives  acrolein  (286),  and  this  fact  is  made 
use  of  as  a  test  for  glycerol  or  the  fats.  Another  test  for  glycerol 
is  to  heat  a  borax  bead  moistened  with  the  fluid  in  the  flame 
of  a  bunsen  burner.  If  glycerol  is  present,  boric  acid  is  set 
free  and  colors  the  flame  green.  The  acid  properties  of  glycerol 
are  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  alkalies  give  no  precipitate  of 
copper  hydroxide  when  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
containing  glycerol.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  soluble 
copper  salt  of  glycerol,    (See  Fehling's  solution.) 

The  reactions  of  glycerol  all  clearly  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  triacid  alcohol. 

(i)  The  three  hydroxyl  groups  can  be  replaced  successively 
by  chlorine,  giving  the  compounds, — 

Monochlorokydrin,    ClCHjCHOHCH^H ; 
Dicfdorohydrin,         ClCHjCHOHCHjCl ; 
THchlorohydrin,        ClCHsCHClCHja. 
The  last  compound  is  really  trichloropropane. 

The  monochloro  and  the  dichlorohydrins  are  made  by  dis- 
solvii^  anhydrous  glycerol  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  saturating 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  heating,  and  then  distilling  o£E  the 
acetic  acid.  The  monochlorohydrin  is  separated  from  the 
dichlorohydrin  by  fractional  distillation  in  a  vacuum.  The 
trichlorohydrin  is  made  by  heating  the  dichlorohydrin  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride. 

Monochlorohydrin  is  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
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the  dinitrate,  C1CH,CH(ONO,)CH,{ONOO.  This  is  a  yellow 
liquid,  (b.  p.  igo*-i93'^,  which  does  not  solidify  at  —25°  to 
—30°.  It  is  therefore  added  to  nitroglycerin  to  prevent  it  from 
solidifying  at  low  temperatures.  Monochlorohydrin  is  also 
used  in  organic  syntheses. 

Dicfdorokydrin  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  shellac,  resins  (copal), 
nitrocellulose  (celluloid),  etc.,  and  in  organic  syntheses. 

(2)  Glycerol  fonns  three  classes  of  ethereal  salts  containing 
one,  two,  and  three  acid  residues  respectively.  For  example, 
with  acetic  anhydride  these  reactions  take  place :  — 

[OH  fOCHjO 

I.  CJIs   OH  +  (CJI»0)iO     -  C»H»    OH  +  C»H*Oi. 

I OH  I OH 


[  OH  f  OCrfliO 

3.  C^,    OH  +  2  (CJIiO)^  =  CJIi    OC JI,0  +  2  C,H«0^ 
I  OH  lOH 

fOH  fOCJHiO 

3.  Cai»   OH  +  3  (C,H,0)iO  =  CJIs  OCHsO  +  3  CJWJt 
i  OH  i0C,H,0 

Tri«etiB 

The  last  reaction  (formation  of  triacetin)  is  used  for  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  glycerol  in  the  commercial  product. 

Commercial  "  acetin  "  is  a  mixture  of  mono  and  diacetin  and 
contains  very  little  triacetin.  It  is  made  by  boiling  glycerol 
and  glacial  acetic  acid  together  for  48  hours  and  distilling  off 
the  excess  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  basic  dyes, 
es^Jecially  Indulins,  and  for  tannin  in  dyeing  cotton. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  to  the 
carbon  atoms  of  the  radical  CjHs,  the  syntheses  of  glycerol 
show  that  each  hydroxyl  is  in  combination  with  a  different 

CHjOH 
carbon  atom  as  represented  in  the  formula  CHOH,  and,  for  the 

CH^H 

following  additional  reasons : 
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In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  shown  that  compounds  con- 
taining two  hydroxyls  in  combination  with  the  same  carbon 
atom  are  unstable.  They  readily  lose  water.  It  would  follow 
from  this  that  the  simplest  triacid  alcohol  \  must  contain  at 
least  three  atoms  of  carbon,  just  as  the  simplest  diacid  alcohol 
must  contain  at  least  two  atoms  of  carbon.  We  have  seen 
above  that  glycerol,  the  simplest  triacid  alcohol  known,  does 
contain  three  atoms  of  carbon. 

Further,  if  the  above  formula  of  glycerol  is  correct,  it  con- 
tains two  primary  alcohol  groups,  CH2OH,  and  one  secondary 
alcohol  group,  CHOH.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  group 
CHiOH  is  converted  into  carboxyl ;  and  the  group  CHOH  into 
carbonyl  CO  by  oxidizing  agents.  Therefore,  we  should  expect 
by  oxidizing  glycerol  to  get  acids  having  the  formulas, — 

CCH  CO.H  COJI 


CH^H  COjH  COsH 

Gtyceric  add  I^itionicBcid  Mooulic  add 

Products  having  these  formulas  actually  are  obtained  by  oxida- 
tion of  glycerol,  the  first  being  ^yceric  acid  (189)  the  second 
lartronic  acid  (192),  and  the  third  mesoxalic  acid  (196). 

Just  as  ethyl  alcohol,  CjHbOH,  is  regarded  as  water,  HOH, 
in  which  one  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  univalent  radical  CjHs, 

H>0 
and  glycol,  C1H4    „,  is  regarded  as  two  molecules  of  water  in 
jj>0 

which  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  the  bivalent  radical 
C1H4,  so  also  glycerol  may  be  regarded  as  three  molecules  of 
water  in  which  three  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  the  irt- 
vaient  radical  CiHg,  thus :  — 


HOH 

OH 

HOH 

Ca    OH. 

HOH 

OH 

Tint  Bolccula  met 

Glr™i 
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Ethereal  salts  <a  esters  of  glycerol.  —  Among  the  important 
esters  of  glycerol  are  the  nitrates.    Several  of  these  aie  known  j 

r  ONO,  r  ONo, 

viz.,  the  mononitraUs,  C^\  OH    ,  dinUrates,  CjHs  j  ONOi, 
■    I  OH  LOH 

and  the  trittUraU,  CaHsCONOi)!,  the  latter  h&ng  the  chief 
constituent  of  nitroglycerin.  Nitroglycerin  is  prepared  by 
adding  glycerol  slowly  to  a  mixture  of  concentrated  subline 
and  nitric  acids,  the  temperature  being  kept  below  lo".  It 
is  a  pale  yellow  oil  insoluble  in  water.  At  low  temperatures 
it  crystallizes  in  long  needles.  It  explodes  very  violently  by 
concussion.  It  can  be  burned  in  an  open  vessel,  but  if  heated 
quickly  it  explodes.  The  products  of  the  chemical  change  that 
takes  place  are  carbon  dioxide,  steam,  free  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
which  occupy  10,000  times  the  volume  of  the  nitroglycerin :  — 

4  CaHB(0N02)i  =  la  CO2  +  10  H2O  (vapor)  +  6  Nj  +  0». 

This  fact  accounts  for  the  enormous  explosive  power  of  the 
substance. 

On  account  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  handling  it  in  the 
liquid  state,  nitroglycerin  as  such  is  used  only  for  special  pur- 
poses, such  as  blasting  oil  wells.  Approximately  7,000,000 
pounds  are  used  in  this  manner  each  year  in  the  United  States. 

Dynamite,  introduced  by  Nobel  in  1867,  was  originally  75 
parts  of  nitroglycerin  absorbed  in  25  parts  of  kieselguhr.  This 
made  a  plastic  mass,  safe  and  convenient  to  handle.  Kiesel- 
guhr, however,  is  inert,  and  produces  no  gas  on  explosion  of  the 
dynamite,  A  distinct  improvement  was  made  by  the  substitu- 
tion for  kieselguhr  of  a  mixture  of  wood  flour  and  a  nitrate,  such 
as  sodium  or  potassium  nitrate.  The  dynamites  manufactured 
in  America  at  present  are  mixtures  of  this  type  and  contain  from 
10  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  nitroglycerin.  No  kiese^;uhr  dyna- 
mite has  been  manufactured  in  the  United  States  since  about 
1890. 

In  1870,  Nobel  discovered  that  a  small  percentage  of  collodion 
cotton  would  cause  nitroglycerin  to  form  a  stifE  jelly.    A  mix- 
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ture  of  91  per  cent  nitroglycerin  and  g  per  cent  of  this  nItro> 
cellulose  is  called  blasting  gelatin.  It  is  a  stiff,  plastic  jelly, 
giving  only  gases  on  explosion,  and  is  the  strongest  explosive 
known. 

Gelignites  and  gelatin  dynamites  are  prepared  by  making  a 
thinner  jelly  —  containing  lower  ratios  of  nitrocellulose  —  and 
incorporating  therein  a  mixture  of  wood  flour  and  sodium  or 
potassium  nitrate. 

All  of  these  blasting  explosives  are  detonated  by  means  of 
mercury  fulminate. 

The  annual  production  in  the  United  States  of  commercial 
blasting  eiqjlosives  containing  nitroglycerin  is  approximately 
300,000,000  pounds. 

In  the  manufacture  of  some  types  of  smokeless  powder,  nitro- 
glycerin is  used  to  gelatinize  nitrocellulose.  Cordite  and  bal- 
listite  are  the  most  important  of  such  types.  They  contain 
from  30-60  per  cent  nitroglycerin,  and  from  35-65  per  cent 
nitrocellulose. 

When  treated  with  alkali,  nitroglycerin  is  saponified,  yielding 
glycerol  and  a  nitrate.  This  shows  that  it  is  an  ester  of  nitric 
acid,  and  not  a  nitro  compound.  Z' 

Fats.  —  The  natural  fats  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  fatty 
add  esters  of  glycerol.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the 
fats  are  simply  mixtures  of  varying  amounts  of  the  neutral 
esters,  tripalmitin,  tristearin,  and  triolein,  and  that  the  fat  is 
sohd,  semi-solid,  or  liquid,  according  to  the  amount  of  olein 
(which  is  liquid)  present.  Recent  investigations  show  that 
mjxed  esters,  compounds  containing  different  fatty  acids 
combined  with  the  same  glycerol  molecule,  occur  much  more 
frequently  than  had  been  supposed.  Thus  oleopalmito- 
butyrate ;  — 

H,C— O-COCHj, 

HC— 0-C0C«H3, 

H,C— O-COCjHi 

has  been  isolated  from  cow's  butter,  and  other  mixed  esters  of 
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glycerol  have  been  isolated  from  beef  tatlow,  lard,  cocoa  butter 
and  olive  oil.  Human  fat  consists  mainly  of  tripalmitin  and 
a  dioleostearin.  Glycerol  is  the  only  polyacid  alcohol  found 
in  fats. 

Fats  are  very  widely  distributed  in  nature,  both  in  plants 
and  animals.  They  are  of  the  highest  importance  from  the 
economic  and  physiological  point  of  view,  forming  one  of  the 
three  great  classes  of  foodstuffs. 

They  are  the  source  of  the  maniifacture  of  soaps,  candles, 
and  glycerol.' 

In  the  digestion  of  fats  in  the  intestines,  they  are  completely 
hydrolyzed  in  the  alkaline  digestive  fluids  into  glycerol  and  soap 
by  means  of  an  enzyme,  lipase,  present  in  these  fluids.  The 
glycerol  and  some  of  the  fatty  acids  are  then  recombined  in 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestines,  probably  by  means  of  the 
lipase,  into  the  fats  characteristic  of  the  animal. 

Butter  consists  of  mixed  esters  of  glycerol  with  the  following 
acids :  myristic,  palmitic,  oleic,  and  stearic  acids,  which  are  not 
volatile,  and  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids,  which 
are  volatile  with  steam.  Tributyrin  is  not  present  in  butter. 
All  the  acids  mentioned  except  oleic  add  are  members  of  the 
fatty  acid  series.  Some  of  these  acids  are  soluble  and  some 
are  insoluble  in  water.  The  percentage  of  insoluble  fatty  acids 
contained  in  butter  has  been  found  to  be  about  88  per  cent. 
As  the  proportion  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  contained  in  butter 
substitutes,  which  must  be  labelled  oleomargarin  in  the  United 
States,  is  greater  than  that  contained  in  butter,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  distinguish  between  the  two  by  determining 
the  amount  of  these  acids  contained  in  them. 

Legally  in  the  United  States  butter  must  contain  82.5  per 
cent  butter  fat  of  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less  than  0.905  at 
40"  compared  with  water  at  40°  taken  as  unity.  The  butter 
fat  must  also  contain  enough  volatile  fatty  acids  in  a  5  gram 
sample  to  neutralize  not  less  than  24  cc.  of  o.i-N  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  (Reicherl-Meissl  Number).  ^ 

'  See   Chemical   Technology  and   Atiatysis  of  Oils,  Fat!  and  Waxes,  by  ' 
J.  Lewkowitsch,  6th  ed.,  1921, 
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Tribasic  Actd 

Tricarbailylic  acid,  C^(COiH)a.  —  This  acid  can  be  made 
from  trichlorohydrin,  CiHsOa  (167),  by  replacing  the  chlorine 
by  cyanogen,  and  heating  the  tricyankydrin  thus  obtained  with 
a  solution  of  an  alkali.  It  can  be  made  also  by  treating  aconitic 
add  (296)  with  nascent  hydrogen.  It  crystallizes  from  water 
iu  orthorhombic  prisms  that  melt  at  i63°-i64°. 

Teixacid  Alcohols 

Brytluitol,  erythiite,  butane  tfltroU,2,3,4,  CHtOH(CHOH)rf:H|OH.— 
This  substance  occurs  free  in  one  of  the  algie  {Protococcus  vulgaris) 
and  as  the  ester  of  orsellinic  acid  in  several  lichens.  It  crystallizes  from 
water  in  tetragonal  piisms.  It  has  a  sweet  taste.  The  fact  that  the 
umplest  tetracid  alcohol  contains  four  atoms  of  carbon,  two  of  which 
are  asymmetric,  should  be  specially  noted.  Erythritol  gives  secondary 
butyl  iodide  with  hydriodic  acid. 

The  erythritol  occurring  in  nature  is  optically  inactive.  Dextro  and 
levoerythritol,  and  the  inactive  mixture  of  the  two  are  also  known. 
When  oiidized  it  gives  erythronic  acid,  CH,OH(CHOH)iCOiH,  and 
then  meaotartaric  acid,  (CHOH)i{COtH),  (203). 

Telrabasie  aads  derived  from  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series  have 
been  oude,  but  they  are  not  important 

Fehtacid  Alcohols 

Psntane  pentol  1,3,3,4,6,  CHtOH{CHOH)iCH|OH.  --  One  penUcid 
kicohol,  adonitol,  occurs  in  nature  in  Adonis  sernalis.  It  is  also 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  pentose,  ribose  (SIS),  with  sodium 
amalgam.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  ethyl  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble 
in  ethei.  Its  melting  point  is  101*.  The  other  pentacid  alcohols, 
lyliiol  and  arabilol,  are  stereoisomers  of  adonitol  and  are  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  the- pentoses,  xylose  and  arabinose  (217).  Deitro, 
levo,  and  optically  inactive  (dl)  modiScatious  of  arabitol  are  known. 
From  the  above  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  three  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms,  one  of  which  is  pseudosymmetrical.' 

Rhamnitol,  hexsne  pentol  1,2,3,4,S,  obtained  by  reducing  the  pentose, 
rhamnose  (S18),  is  a  pentacid  alcohol  containing  six  carbon  atoms. 
It  has  the  formula  CHiOH(CHOH)..CH.,  and  is  opUcally  active. 
Rhodeital  uidfucilol  are  stereoisomers  of  rhamnitol. 

'  See  SUrtochamlry,  by  A.  W.  Stewart,  for  eiplauatioD  of  pseudo- 
symmetry. 
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These  alcohob  are  closely  related  to  the  sugars  called  pentoses.  The 
pentoses  are  formed  from  them  by  mild  oxidation,  and  they  are  foimed 
from  the  pentoses  by  reduction. 

Pentabasic  acids  have  been  made,  but  they  are  of  do  special  im- 
portance. ^ 

Hexacid  Alcohols 

Hexaue  hextA  1,2,3,1,6,6,  CHsOH(CHOH)tCHiOH.  —  Tliere 
are  several  hexacid  alcohols  known.  Most  of  them  are  derived 
from  hexane,  and  have  the  composition  represented  by  the 
formula  C«H8(0H)b.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  hexacid 
aUohols  contam  six  carbon  atoms,  four  of  which  are  asymmetric 
They  are  closely  related  to  the  sugars,  mamiose,  fructose, 
galactose,  and  glucose. 

Mannitol,  mannite,  CaHB(OH)(. — Mannite  is  very  wid^ 
dbtributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  occurs  most  abund- 
antly in  manna,*  which  is  the  partly  dried  sap  of  the  manna 
ash  {Praxinus  ornus),  a  tree  cultivated  in  Sicily.  It  is  obtained 
from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Mannitol  makes  up  30 
to  60  per  cent  of  manna.  It  is  found  also  in  certain  mush- 
rooms, in  celery,  in  olives,  in  the  leaves  of  syringa  (mock 
orange),  and  in  many  other  plants.  It  forms  30  per  cent  at 
dried  Agaricus  integer. 

Mannitol  is  formed  in  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  of  sugar. 
It  is  formed  also  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  fructose 
or  mannose.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  or  rhombic  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.     It  has  a  sweet  taste. 

Nitric  acid  converts  mannitol  into  mannosaccharic  add, 
H0OC(CH0H),C0OH,  (206).  When  boiled  with  concentrated 
hydriodic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  2-iodo-  wA 
3-iodohexane,  C0H13I. 

Mannitol  hezanitrate,  (oitromannite),  CeHg(O.NOt)t,  is 
formed  by  treating  mannitol  with  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It  is  a  solid  substance  and  is  veiy 
explosive.     (Analogy  with  nitroglycerin.) 

'  The  manna  of  the  Scriptures  was  probably  obtained  from  the  bniidM 
of  Tammarix  ^altica.     It  contains  no  mannite,  but  a  fermentable  sugu- 
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Mannitol  h«zaceUte,  C4Hs(O.C2H30)e,  is  formed  by  treat- 
ing mannitol  with  acetic  anhydride.  Its  formation,  as  well  as 
tliat  of  the  hexanitrate,  shows  that  mannitol  is  a  hexadd  alco- 
hol. The  number  of  acetyl  groups  that  enter  into  a  compound 
when  it  is  treated  with  acetic  anhydride  shows  how  many  hydroxy 
groups  are  in  the  compound. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  mannitol  —  dextromannitol,  levo- 
mannitol,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  known  as  inactive  mannitol, 
or  a.-acritol. 

Duldtol,  C»Hg(OH)«.  —  This  alcohol  occurs  in  a  kind  of 
manna  obtained  from  Madagascar,  the  source  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  unknown.  It  is  formed  by  treating  sugar  of  milk  or 
galactose  with  nascent  hydrogen. 

Nitric  acid  oxidizes  dulcitol,  forming  mucic  acid  (206), 
HOOC(CHOH)4CO0H,  stereoisomeric  with  mannosaccharic 
acid.  Like  mannitol,  when  boiled  with  hydriodic  acid,  it 
yields  a  mixture  of  2-iodo-  and  3-iodohexane,  CcHial. 

Sorbitol,  C»Hg{OH)fl  +  HiO.  —  Ordinary  sorbitol  occurs  in 
the  ripening  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  {Sorbus  aucuparia), 
and  other  fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  apples,  etc.  It  is  formed 
by  reduction  of  glucose  and  also,  together  with  mannitol,  by 
the  reduction  of  fructose.  This  variety  is  known  as  ff' -sorbitol 
because  it  is  formed  from  glucose,  which  is  dextrorotatory. 
V-Sorbitol  is  also  known,  having  been  obtained  by  the  reduction 
of  levoglucose.  Sorbose  bacteria  convert  rf'-sorbitol  into 
i'-sorbose  (234). 

Mannitol,  sorbitol,  and  dulcitol  are  stereoisomers.  Talitol 
and  iditol  are  stereoisomers  of  mannitol,  duldtol,  and  sorbitol. 

There  are  hexabasic  acids  known  belonging  to  this  series,  but 
they  are  not  important. 

HEPTAcm  Alcohols,  etc. 

P«rseitol,  CACOHi),  occurs  in  the  fniit,  seeds,  and  leaves  of  Laurus 
ptrsta,  and  has  been  made  synthetically  fiom  dextromannose  by  treating 
it  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  bydrolyeing  the  nitrile  obtained,  and  reducing  the 
lactone  of  the  add  thus  fonned.  It  b  also  called  dexlramannohepiitol.  By 
Htnilar  leactkma  an  octacid  alcohol  and  an  alcohol  with  nine  hydroxyls 
have  also  been  mode  from  glucose. 
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MtXBD    COMPOUITDS  —  DERIVATIVES    OF   THE   PARAFFINS 

Under  this  head  are  included  compounds  that  belong  at  the 
same  time  to  two  or  more  of  the  chief  classes  already  studied. 
Thus,  there  are  substances  that  are  at  the  same  time  alcohols 
and  adds.  There  are  others  that  are  at  the  same  time  alco- 
hols and  aldehydes,  alcohols  and  ketones,  acids  and  ketones, 
etc.  Among  them  are  many  of  the  most  important  natural  com- 
pounds of  carbon.  The  first  class  that  presents  itself  is  that 
of  the  alcohol  acids  or  add  alcohols;  that  is,  substances  that 
combine  within  themselves  the  properties  of  both  alcohol  and 
acid.    They  are  the  oxy  acids  or  hydroxy  acids.  ^'" 

Hydroxy  Acids,  CHmOj         C..^f^>-*v 

These  adds  may  be  regarded  either  as  monobasic  acids  into 
which  one  alcoholic  hydrosyl  has  been  introduced,  or  as  m<Hi- 
acid  alcohols  into  which  one  carboxyl  has  been  introduced.  As 
their  acid  properties  are  more  prominent  than  the  alcoholic 
properties,  they  are  commonly  referred  to  the  adds.  Running 
parallel,  then,  to  the  series  of  fatty  acids,  we  may  look  for  a  series 
of  hydroxy  acids,  each  of  which  differs  from  the  corresponding 
fatty  add  by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  or  by  containing  one  hydnw^I 
in  the  place  of  one  hydrogen,  thus :  — 

Fatty  Acma  Hvmdit  Aom 

H.COkH         Formic    Acid      HO.COjH  Carbonic  Add. 

CH,.C02H     Acetic         "        CH,<^^^      GlycoUc       " 

CrfIs.CO»H    Propionic  "       CsH^K^^  Lactic        " 

etc  etc. 
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Carbonic  acid,  HaCOj,  0C<       .  — It  is  believed  that  this 
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The  first  member  of  the  series,  which  by  analogy  would  be 
called  hydroxyformic  add,  is  plainly  the  ordinary  hypotheti- 
cal carbonic  add.  Although  its  relation  to  formic  add  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  next  member  of  the  series  to  acetic 
add,  it  has  no  properties  in  common  with  the  alcohols ;  but, 
owing  to  its  structure,  it  is  a  dibasic  add,  while  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  series  are  not.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  referred  to- 
here  for  the  sake  of  a  few  of  its  derivatives,  which  are  somewhat 
allied  to  those  of  the  hydroxy  acids. 

OH 

compound  exists  in  solutions  of  carbon  dioxide  in  water.  When 
this  solution  is  treated  with  zinc  dust  hydrogen  is  evolved  and 
zinc  carbonate  is  formed.  It  is  a  feeble  dibasic  acid,  and  breaks 
down  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide  whenever  it  is  set  free  from 
its  salts.  We  have  seen  that  this  instability  is  characteristic 
of  compounds  containing  two  hydroxyls  in  combination  with 
the  same  carbon  atom. 

Among  the  derivatives  of  carbonic  acid  that  should  be  men- 
tioned here  are  the  ethereal  salts.    These  may  be  made :  — 

1.  By  heating  silver  carbonate  with  alkyl  iodides;  as,  for 
example :  — 

2.  By  heating  the  alcohols  or  sodium  alcoholates  with  car- 
bonyl  chloride,  OCOj :  — 

OCCU  +  2  CsHfiOH  =  OC(OC2H6)i  +  2  HCl. 
CarbDnyl  chloride,  phosgene,  OCCli,  is  the  chloride  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  was  first  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  car- 
bon monoxide  and  chlorine  in  the  sunlight,  hence  the  name 
phosgene  (Gr.  pkos,  light;  Gr.  gennas,  I  produce).  It  results 
also  from  the  oxidation  of  chloroform  (27)  and  from  the  action 
of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (80  per  cent  SOj)  on  carbon  tetra- 
chloride :  — 

OiCCIi  -1-  SO,  +  HiS04  =  OCCU  +  2  ClSOtOH. 
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It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  the  last 
method.  Technically  it  is  made  by  conduct!)^  carbon  monoziik 
and  chlorine  over  some  catalytic  agent  (bone  black).  It  is  a 
colorless  gas  with  a  suffocating  odor.  It  is  readily  condensed 
to  a  liquid  below  8°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  benzene  and 
toluene.  It  is  poisonous.  As  an  acid  chloride  it  is  hydrolyzed 
by  water  into  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  add.  It  hence 
reacts  with  acids  abstracting  water  and  forming  add  an- 
hydrides.    It  converts  aldehyde  mto  ethylidene  chloride :  — 

HiC.cHO  +  oca,  =  OCO  +  H,C.CHa,. 

With  ammonia  it  gives  urea  (263).  Large  quantities  are  used 
in  malting  dyes,  intermediates,  and  in  synthetic  work.  It  was 
used  as  a  "  poison  gas  "  during  the  World  War.  y 

Ethyl  chlorocarbonatfl,  0C<  ,  boils  at  93°  and  acts  as 

an  add  chloride  and  as  an  ester,  t.%.  it  is  hydrolyzed  by  water 
to  hydrochloric  add  and  ethyl  hydrogen  carbonate,  which  is 
unstable  and  breaks  down  into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol 
It  is  largely  used  in  synthetic  work  and  for  the  purpose  (rf 
introducing  the  carbojiyl  group  into  compounds. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  the  ethyl  ester  of  monochlorofonnk 
add,  Ci.COOH;  and,  properly  speaking,  should  be  called 
dAyl  ckloroformaU. 

Csrbon  biSDlphide  acts  like  carboD  dioiide  towards  alkalies  and  alco- 
hols, and  yields  a  number  of  ether  acids  and  ethereal  salts  containing 
sulphur.  Thus,  when  carbon  bisulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  in  alcohol,  a  potassium  salt  of  the  foimula  SC  <-_  is  fonned. 
This  is  called  poiiissiwii  xantkait.  Fiee  lantluc  acid  is  vay  mwtaWe, 
breaking  down  into  alcohol  and  carbon  bisulphide.  The  fonnatka  «f  the 
salt  is  r«pi«sented  thus :  — 


CS,  +  KOH  +  CAOH  =  SC<r^'°'  +  Hrf). 


OCA  . 

SK 


A  similar  salt  made  from  onIinar>-  amyl  alcohol  has  been  used  fot  the  put* 
pose  of  destroj-ing  pkytlt^xtr^.  the  insect  that  is  so  dcstntctive  to  gn^W- 
vines,  particularly  La  the  wine  districts  of  Fiance. 
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General  methods  for  the  preparation  of  hydroxy  acids:  — 
I.   Heating  a  halogen  derivative  of  an  acid  with  water  or 
sflver  hydroxide :  — 

Bromouxtk  idd  H]nlrai:racelic  idd 

J.  By  treating  an  amino  derivative  of  an  add  with  nitrous 
acid  (108) :  — 

<^        ■ 
CO,H 

Amiixiuxtic  add 

3.  From  aldehydes  or  ketones  by  first  converting  them  into 
the  cyanhydrins  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  hydro- 
lyzing  the  latter:  — 

HjCHCOH-CU  +  2  H^  =  HiCHCOH.COOH  +  NH,; 

(H^),C<™  +  a  H,0  =  {H,C)_,C<^jj  +  NH,. 

As  the  aldehydes  and  ketoi;es  are  readily  made  from  the  primary 
and  secondary  alcohols  by  oxidation,  this  is  an  indirect  method 
of  introducing  carboxyl  into  the  alcohols  in  place  of  hydrogen. 
This  method  always  gives  an  o-hydroxy  acid.  — 

4.  By  hydrolysis  of  glycol  cyanhydrin,  made  from  ethylene 
chlorohydrin  (162) :  — 

H)C— CN  H,C— COOH 

[  +2H,0=       I  +NH^ 

H»C— OH  HiC— OH 

This  method  gives  a  /3-hydroxy  acid. 

5.  By  the  reduction  of  aldehyde  or  ketone  adds :  — 

CH,  CH, 

H— C=0  HiC.OH 

CO        +H, -HCOH     ;  •  +H,  =        ■ 

0-C— OH  0=C.OH 

COOH  COOH 

Pyrark  kdd  Lutk  acid         Clyoqdic  4dd  dycalic  add 
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GlycoUc  add,  hjdrozyacetic  add,  oiyacetiG  acid, 
add,  C^HiOa,  CH3<  .  —  Glycolic  acid  is  found  in  nature 

in  unripe  grapes,  and  in  the  leaves  of  tlie  wild  grape  (Ampdopsis 

kederacea). 

It  can  be  made  from  glycocoU,  which  is  aminoacetic  add  (see 
reaction  2,  above),  from  bromo  or  chloroacetic  add  and  water 
(see  reaction  1,  above),  and  by  the  oxidation  of  glycol:  — 


CH,OH 

CO,H 

1            +0, 

-   1 

CHrfJH 

CHflH 

G1yc<- 

GlyorficKid 

This  results  in  transforming  one  of  the  prin^ary  alcohol  groups, 
CHiOH,  contained  in  glycol,  into  carboxyl. 

Note  fob  Student.  —  What  would  be  fonned  by  converuon  of  both 
the  primary  alcohol  groups  oF  glycol  into  carboxyl? 

It  can  also  be  made  by  careful  oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol 
'  with  nitric  acid.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  stand  until  no  further  action  takes 
place.  Glycolic  acid  crystallizes  from  the  solution  on  evapora- 
tion. 

Glycolic  acid  forms  crystals  that  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  melts  at  80°.  It  is  a  very  much  stronger 
acid  than  acetic  acid. 

As  an  acid,  glycohc  acid  forms  a  series  of  salts  with  metals, 
and  ethereal  salts  with  alcohol  radicals.  The  latter,  of  which 
ethyl  glycolate  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  can  be  made  by 
means  of  one  of  the  reactions  usually  employed  for  making 
ethereal  salts;  for  example,  by  treating  silver  glycolate  with 
ethyl  iodide :  — 

™<2wg  +  '^-'W-™-<C0,C,H.  +  *«'- 

In  this  reaction,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  salts  of  glycolic 
add,  the  alcoholic  hydroxvl  remains  unchanged. 
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As  an  alcohol,  glycolic  acid  forms  ethers  of  which  etkyl- 

glycolic  acid,  CH4<  __'     ,  may  serve  as  an  example.     It  will 

be  seen  that  this  is  isomeric  with  ethyl  glycolate.  But  while  the 
latter  has  alcoholic  properties,  the  former  has  acid  properties. 
Ethyl  glycolate  is  a  liquid  that  boils  at  160".  Ethylglycolic 
acid  is  a  liquid  that  boils  at  206°  to  207".  Finally,  as  an  alco- 
hol, glycolic  acid  forms  ethereal  salts,  of  which  acetyl- 
glycolic  acid  may  serve  as  an  example.  This  is  glycohc  acid 
in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  acetyl, 

CH)<-1  ,    As  will  be  seen,  this  bears  the  same  relation 

to  glycolic  acid  and  acetic  acid  that  ethyl  acetate,  CiHsO.CsHsO, 
bears  to  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 

Glycolic  acid  and  some  of  the  other  acids  of  the  series  lose 
water  when  heated,  and  yield  anhydrides.    Thus  glycolic  qnhy- 

HiCOH 
dride,       I  ,  is  formed  when  glycolic  acid   is 

OC— OCH».COOH 
heated  to  joo".    This  substance  is  plainly  an  ester,  an  alcohol, 
and  an  acid. 

When  glycolic  acid  is  distilled  in  a  vacuum  it  yields  glycolide, 
which  is  derived  from  the  acid  as  represented  in  this  equation :  — 

HjC.OH        HO— C=0      HjC— O— CO 

I  +  I  =1  !      +  2  H^. 

0=:C.OH        HO— CHt  OC— O— CH, 

It  is  a  double  ester  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  the  alco- 
holic hydroxyl  of  each  molecule  of  the  glycolic  acid  with  the 
carboxyl  of  the  other. 

Glycolide  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  When  boiled  for  a 
long  time  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  glycolic  acid.  It 
melts  at  87°. 

Lactic   acids,   hydroxypropionic   acids,    ozypropionic    acids, 

CjHgOg,  CjH4<  _-  _.  —  In  treating  of  propionic  add,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  two  series  of  mono   substitution  products 
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of  the  acid  are  known,  whicli  are  des^;nated  as  the  a-  uid  fi- 
series.  Accordingly  we  should  expect  to  find  two  hydto^- 
prc^ionic  acids,  the  a-  and  the  )3-acid,  and  both  are  known. 
The  ci-hydroxypropionic  acids  or  lactic  adds  contain  an  asym- 
metric carbon  atom :  — 

H 
I 
HiC— C— COOH 
I 
OH 

and  the  dextro,  levo,  and  inactive  (dl)  forms  predicted  by  the 
theory  (see  active  Amyl  alcohols,  137)  are  all  known. 

ff-HydroxypTopumk,  hydracrylk  acid,  HOH£:.CHx.COOH,  does 
not  coDtain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  and  is  only  known  in 
one  form,  which,  of  course,  is  optically  inactive. 

I.  Lactic  acid,  inactive  ethylidenelactic  acid,  a-hydro^- 
propionic  acid,  propanol-2-acid,  H3C.CHOH.COOH.  —  This 
acid  is  formed  in  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  of  milk  sugar, 
cane  sugar,  or  glucose  and  is  hence  called  fermentation  lactic 
acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  carbohydrates  by 
the  action  of  alkalies.  From  50  to  60  per  cent  of  glucose 
or  fructose  can  be  converted  in  this  way  mto  inactive  lactic 
acid:  — 

CeH,*0«  =  2  C^,0,. 

Glucose  Lutic  idd 

With  certain  lactic  acid  bacteria  over  98  per  cent  of  glucose 
can  be  converted  into  inacrive  ifZ-lactic  acid.  This  micro- 
organism is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  free  acid,  and  hence  the 
fermentation  is  brought  about  in  the  presence  of  calcium  or 
zinc  carbonate  to  neutralize  the  free  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
The  lactic  acid  is  afterwards  set  free  from  these  salts  by  means 
of  sulphuric  add. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  fermentation  of  glucose  to  alcohol  (39, 40} 
the  formation  of  lacUc  add  from  sugar  is  caused  by  an  ensyme 
produced  by  the  microSrganism.  This  lactic  add  fennentaticm 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  many  practical  processes,  as  in 
butter-making,  when  the  cream  is  allowed  to  beo(Hne  sour 
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before  churning,  or  a  "  starter  "  (lactic  acid  ferment)  is  added  to 
it ;  in  the  ripening  of  cheese ;  in  the  fermentation  of  cabbage 
in  making  sauerkraut;  and  in  the  change  of  cucumbers  into 
dill  pickles.  Silage,  used  largely  as  a  cattle  food,  contains 
lai^  quantities  of  lactic  acid.  Lactic  acid  is  also  present  in 
small  quantity  in  wines  and  in  opium.  That  lactic  add  is 
a-hydroxypropionic  acid  follows  from  its  formation  from 
o-chloro-  and  a-bromopropionic  acids  by  heating  with  solutions 
of  the  alkalies,  from  pyruvic  acid  by  reduction  (see  method 
5, 179),  and  from  aldehyde  (see  method  3, 179).  The  inactive 
dlrlactic  acid  always  results  from  these  chemical  methods  of 
preparation.  Lactic  acid  was  first  isolated  from  sour  milk  and 
hence  its  name  (lac,  milk). 

Commercial  lactic  add  is  a  thick,  hygroscopic  syrup,  sp.  gr. 
I.3I-I.2S,  that  contains  about  80  per  cent  add.  It  mixes  with 
water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions  and  can  be  extracted  from 
its  aqueous  solutions  by  means  of  ether.  When  purified  by 
distillation  in  a  vacuum,  lactic  add  forms  crystals  that  mdt  at 
18°.  The  zinc  salt  of  the  inactive  rf/-acid  crystallizes  with  3 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallization,  while  the  zinc  salts  of  both 
the  dextro  and  the  levo  add  contain  only  2  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization.  The  zinc  salts  of  the  two  active  acids  are 
also  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  that  of  the  inactive  dl- 
add.  Hence  when  equal  amounts  of  these  salts  are  dissolved 
in  water,  the  zinc  salt  of  the  inactive  dl-acid  with  3  molecules 
of  water  crystallizes  out  of  the  solution.  Heated  with  hydriodic 
add  all  the  lactic  acids  are  reduced  to  propionic  acid :  — 

H,C.CHOH.COOK  +  a  HI  =  CHj.CH,.CO0H  +  H,0  +  I*. 

This  shows  that  the  isomerism  is  due  to  the  asymmetric  carbon 
atom  as  it  disappears  with  the  asynmietric  carbon  atom.  With 
bydrobromic  add  lactic  acid  gives  a-bromopropionic  add :  — 

H,C.CH0H.C0OH  +  HBr  =  HOH  +  H,C.CHBr.COOH 

and  the  d-,  /-,  and  ^varieties  of  this  acid  are  all  known,  as 
it  still  ointains  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 
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The  lactic  acid  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates is  almost  always  the  inactive  tfi-variety.  Systematic 
investigation  has  shown  that  it  depends  essentially  on  the  nature 
of  the  microorganism  and  the  conditions  as  to  whetlier  the  in- 
active {rfO  or  active  acid  is  obtained.  Seldom  is  the  dextro 
or  levo  form  obtained  alone;  generally  the  inactive  acid  is 
formed  with  a  slight  excess  of  the  d-  or  the  i-  acid. 

Lactic  acid  has  been  identified  as  an  intermediate  product 
in  the  alcoholic  fermentation'  of  glucose :  — 


It  has  been  suggested  that  it  then  gives  ethyl  alcohol  by  the 
loss  of  carbon  dioxide :  — 


H.C— C^OH       -  HsCCHiOH  +  CO.. 
\CO0H 

The  objection  to  this  suggestion,  however,  is  that  lactjc  acid  is 
not  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  by  fermentation 
with  yeast. 

Lactic  acid  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  especially  in  the 
form  of  its  antimony  compound;  in  the  leather  industry  to 
remove  time  and  the  calcium  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  from  the 
skins  after  they  have  been  dehaired  in  the  Ume-vat;  and  in 
the  form  of  its  compound  with  titanic  acid  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  (to 
prevent  the  growth  of  other  organisms  than  yeast).  Several 
salts  of  lactic  acid  are  used  in  medicine. 

When  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  lactic  acid  gives 
acetic  aldehyde  and  formic  acid :  — 

HsCCHOH.COOH  =  HsC.CHO  +  H.COOH. 

This  reaction,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  a-hydrozy  acids, 
b  used  as  a  test  for  lactic  acid.  When  oxidized  all  the  lactic 
adds  give  pyruvic  acid,  CHj.CO.COOH  (207),  and  this  proves 
the  presence  of  the  secondary  alcohol  group  in  lactic  acid.    It 
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will  be  noted  that  pyruvic  acid  does  not  contain  an  asymmetric 
carbon  atom.  When  lactic  acid  is  distilled  in  a  vacuum,  lacUde, 
a  double  ester  analogous  to  glycolide,  results :  — 

HjCCHOH         HOOC  HjCCH— O— CO 

I  +  I  "  ■ 

COOH  HOCHCH, 


I             +              I             =          !  1  +2H^. 
, "':— O CH — 


This  forms  colorless  plates  melting  at  120°.     It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  converted  into  lactic  acid  by  boiling  with  water. 

2.  Sarcolactic  acid,  dextrolactic  acid,  HgC.CHOH.COOH, 
occurs  in  the  liquid  expressed  from  meat,  whence  its  name. 
It  is  therefore  most  readily  obtained  from  the  extract  of  meat. 
It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  melting  at  2^-26°  and  is  extraordina- 
rily hygroscopic.  It  resembles  the  inactive  d^acid  very  closely 
in  its  properties  and  in  its  conduct  towards  reagents,  but  while 
the  fermentation  lactic  add  is  optically  inactive,  this  lactic 
acid  is  iesdrorotatory.     Its  salts  and  esters  are  iCTorotatory. 

3.  Lovolactic  acid,  CH3.CHOH.COOH.  — This  second  opti- 
cally active  modification  of  lactic  acid  was  first  obtained  by  fer- 
menting cane  sugar  with  the  levolactic  acid  bacillus.  It  turns  the 
plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  lejt,  the  same  number  of  degrees 
that  sarcolactic  acid  turns  it  to  the  right,  while  its  salts  and 
esters  are  rfcrfrorotatory.  Its  other  physical  properties,  such 
as  melting  point,  solubility,  crystal  system,  etc.,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  sarcolactic  acid,  in  accordance  with  the  stereo- 
chemical theory. 

Both  optically  active  forms  have  been  obtained  from  the 
inactive  ifMactic  acid  by  the  use  of  the  proper  microorganisms, 
one  organism  destroying  one  form  and  another  organism  the 
opposite  variety.  Another  method  that  has  been  used  for 
this  purpose  is  fractional  crystallization  of  the  strychnine  salt 
of  the  inactive  dl-B.c\A.  Strychnine  is  a  levorotatory  base, 
hence  there  are  two  salts  (rf-acid-tbase  and  tacid-i-base). 
These  two  salts  are  not  mirror  images  and  have  diSerent  solu- 
bilities. The  strychnine  salt  of  the  levo  acid  (/-acid-/-base)  is 
less   soluble   and  crystallizes  out  first.     By  precipitating  the 
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strychnine  with  anunoiua  the  anunooium  salts  of  tlie  active  aodi 
are  obtained  from  the  strychnine  salts. 

The  lactic  acids  are  very  much  stronger  adds  than  propionic 
add  and  much  stronger  than  hydracrylic  add, 

4.  Hydracrylic  acid,  0 -hydroxypropionic  add,  proponol-S-add, 
CHjOHCHiCO^.— Hydracrylic  add  is  made  by  boiling  (S-iodo- 
propionic  acid  with  water  or  silver  oxide  and  water :  — 

CHJ  CHj.OH 

I  +  HOH  =  1  +  m. 

CH,.COiH  CH,.CO»H 

CH, 

It  is  made  also  by  starting  with  ethylene,  ||     .     Wlien  this 
CH, 
is  treated  with  hypochlorous  add,  HOCl,  it  is  converted  into 

CHsCl 
ethylene  chlorhydrin,  {  (162).    By  substitutiiw cyanogen 

CHiOH 

CH^N 
for  chlorine  aud  boiling  the  cyanhydrin,    I  ,  thus  ob- 

CH^OH 
tained  with  an  alkali,  hydracrylic  acid  is  obtained. 

These  reactions  clearly  show  that  hydracryhc  add  is  an 
ethylene  compound,  and  as  it  is  made  from  0-iodopropionic 
acid  by  replacing  the  iodine  with  hydroxyl,  it  follows  further 
that  the  ^-substitution  products  of  propionic  acid  are  ethylene 
compounds,  and  that  the  a-products  are  ethylidene  compounds 
(146).  When  oxidized,  hydracrylic  acid  gives  malonic  add, 
CHi(COOH)».  This  proves  the  presence  of  the  primary  alcohd 
group.     With  hydriodic  acid  it  gives  ;3-iodopropionIc  add. 

Hydracrylic  add  is  a  syrup.  Its  salts  diSer  markedly  frtan 
those  of  the  inactive  and  active  lactic  adds.  When  heated,  it 
loses  water  and  is  transformed  into  acrylic  acid,  CHj :  CH.CO»H 
(286) ;  and  acrylic  acid  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  gives  sodium  hydracrylate :  — 

CHi:  CHCOOH  +  NaOH  =  CH20HCHrf;00Na. 

The  difference  in  conduct  between  ethylidenelactic  add  and 

hydracrylic  add,  when  heated,  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 
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When  ethylidenelactic  add  is  heated  it  gives  lactide.  Both  tlie 
alcoholic  and  acid  hydroxyls  take  part  in  the  reaction.  Whereas, 
when  ethylenelactic  acid  is  heated,  only  the  alcoholic  properties 
are  destroyed,  the  carboxyl  remaining  intact. 

Hydrozysulphonlc  acids.  —  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  sulphonic  acids  and  the  carboxylic  acids  are  analogous; 
that,for  example,  methylsulphonic  acid,  CHj.SOsH,  is  analogous 
to  methylcarboxylic  or  acetic  acid,  CHj.COtH.  Now,  just  as 
the  hydroxy  acids  already  treated  of  are  derived  from  the 
carboxylic  acids  by  the  introduction  of  hydroxyl,  so  there  are 
hydroxy  acids  derived  in  a  similar  way  from  the  sulphonic 
adds.    Only  one  such  add  is  well  known.     It  is  — 

HiCOH 

Isediionic  acid,  etbaiie-2-oI-l-sulphoiuc  acid,       |  ,  also 

H2CSO3OH 
called  ^hydroxyethylsulpkonic  add.    It  is  analogous  to  hydra- 
crylic  acid.     It  is  prepared  by  passing  sulphur  trioxide  into 
well-cooled  alcohol  or  ether  and  boiling  the  product  with  water; 
and  also  by  treating  taurine  (264)  with  nitrous  add :  — 

CH,.NH,  CHsOH 

1  +  HNO,  =  1  +  H2O  +  N,. 

CH,.SO,H  CHi-SOsH 

When     oxidized    isethionic     add     gives    sulphoacetic    add, 

HiC<„_  „  .    This  proves  its  structure.     It  is  isomeric  with 

ethylsulphuric  acid,  C3HBHSO4,  and  is  distinguished  from  this 
by  the  fact  that  the  sulphonic  add  group  is  not  removed  by 
boiling  with  water. 

Lactones 
The  monohydioxy  monobasic  adds  of  the  paraffin  series  are 
designated  as  a-,  )3-,  y-,  S-,  etc.,  hydroxy  acids,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  hydroxyl  with  reference  to  the  carboxyl.  When 
the  hydroxyl  is  united  wi(h  the  carbon  atom  with  which  the  car- 
boxyl is  united,  the  product  is  called  an  o-hydroxy  acid.    When 
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the  hydroxyl  is  united  with  the  next  carbon  atom  in  the  chain, 
the  product  is  called  a  j^hydioxy  add,  etc.  The  following 
examples  will  make  this  dear :  — 

Acids  of  the  formulas 
CH»(OH).COiH;  CH8.CH(0H).C0»H; 

CHj.CHi.CH(OH).CO^  are  a-hydroxy  adds. 

Acids  of  the  formulas 

CHs(OH).CHi.CO,H;  CHa.CH(OH).CH,.COtH ; 
CH3.CH,.CH(0H).CH,.C0tH  are  j3-hydroxy  adds. 

Adds  of  the  formulas 

CH,{OH).CH,.CHs.CO,HandCH,CHOHCHiCH,CO,H, 
are  y-hydroxy  acids. 

Similarly,  an  add  of  the  formula 
CH,(OH).CH,.CH,.CH,.CO^  is  called  a  S-hydroxy  add. 

The  y-  and  S-acids  differ  from  the  others  in  this  respect  that 
they  lose  the  elements  of  water  when  set  free  from  their  salts. 
Thus,  when  a  salt  of  y-hydroxybutyric  acid  in  solution  is 
treated  with  a  mineral  acid,  a  neutral  compound  is  precipitated 
and  not  the  acid  corresponding  to  the  salt.  The  compound 
thus  formed  is  called  a  lactone.  The  reaction  between  sodium 
y-hydroxybutyrate  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  represented  by  the 
following  equation :  — 

CHi(OH).CHi.CHs.CO,Na  +  HCl 

=  CHi.CHi.CHs.CO  +  NaCl  +  Hrf). 


The  change  from  the  free  acid  to  the  lactone  may  be  re[»e- 

sented  thus :  — 

CH,.CHj(OH)       CHj.CHi. 

1  =1  >0  +  Hrf). 

CHi-CO.OH  CHj.CO  /  ^> 

The  reaction  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  when  suc- 
cinic acid  is  heated :  — 


GLYCERIC  ACID 
CH,.CO.OH      CHj.Ca 

I  ■     ^" 

CHi.CO.OH 


I  =1  >0  +  H,0. 

— i,.co/ 


The  product  in  this  case  is  an  anhydride.  The  lactones  may 
be  defined  as  anhydrides  of  hydroxy  acids  or  hetter  as  inner 
esters.  They  are  neutral,  but  they  form  salts  of  the  corre- 
sponding hydroxy  acids  when  they  are  boiled  for  some  time 
with  bases  in  solution  (saponification  of  the  inner  ester). 

The  ease  with  which  _^i'e-  or  siVmembered  rings  are  formed  is 
a  characteristic  property  of  carbon  compounds.'  It  is  due  to 
the  tetrahedral  arrangement  of  the  atoms  around  the  carbon 
atoms. 

Hydroxy  Aaos,  C,Hi„04 

The  adds  just  treated  of  are  monohydroxy  monobasic  acids. 
Similarly,  there  are  dihydroxy  monobasic  acids,  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  monohydroxy  acids  by  the  introduction  of  a 
second  hydroxyl.  Thus,  if  into  lactic  acid,  CHaCHOHCOjH, 
a  hydroxyl  should  be  introduced  into  the  methyl,  the  product 
would  have  the  formula  CHjOHCHOHCOjH.  This  is  the 
best  known  dihydroxy  monobasic  add  of  the  paraffin  series. 

CH2OH 
I 
Glyceric    add,    pTOpane-diol-2,3-acid,    CjHtOt,  CHOH  . — 
I 

COiH 
This  acid  has  been  referred  to  as  the  first  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  glycerol.  It  is  prepared  by  allowing  glycerol  and  fum- 
ing nitric  add  to  stand  together  at  ordinary  temperature  for 
some  tune,  and  then  evaporating  on  the  water  bath.  It  can 
also  be  made  by  treating  ^-chlorolactic  acid  (made  by  the 
oxidation  of  monochlorohydrin)  with  water.     It  is  optically 


Both  optically  active  varieties  of  glyceric  acid  have  been 
obtained  from  the  inactive  variety  by  the  methods  used  to 

1  See  SUrtochaaistry,  by  k.  W.  Stewart,  for  the  explanatioo  of  this 
remarkable  property  of  the  carbon  atoms. 
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resolve  inactive  lactic  acid  into  d-  and  /-lactic  acids.     It  will 
be  seen  that  the  acid  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 

Glyceric  add  is  a  thick  syrup  that  mixes  with  water  and 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.    When  treated  with  concen- 
trated hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  it  is  converted  into 
fi^odopTOpionic  acid.    This  conversion  involves  two  reactions : — 
CHjOH  CHa 

(i)  CHOH  +  HI     =  CHOH  +  Hrf), 

COiH  COjH 


(a)  CHOH  +  2  HI  =  CHi  +  H^  +  2  L 

COiH  COiH 

p-Iodopropionic  acid  (3-iodopropane  acid)  melts  at  Sa",  ii 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  organic  syntheses. 

Other  Hydroxy  Monobasic  Acids 
Just  as  a  dihydroxy  monobasic  acid  is  formed  by  oxidation  of 
the  triacid  alcohol,  glycerol,  so  by  oxidation  of  the  tetradd 
alcohols,  erythritols,  trihydroxy  monobasic  acids  are  formed. 
These  are  the  erytkronic  and  threonic  acids.  Their  relation  to 
the  erythritols  is  like  that  of  the  glyceric  acids  to  glycend :  — 
CH^H  CHjOH  CHjOH  CHjOH 

CHOH      CHOH      CHOH      CHOH 

CH,OH      CO2H       CHOH      CHOH 

CH^H      CO»H 

EiythrltoU  ^thranictddi 

Tlnsraic  iddi 

d-  and  i-Erythronic  acids  and  the  inactive  inform  and  d-  and 
U  and  rf^threonic  acids  are  known.  The  formula  contains  two 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  and  four  stereoisomers  are  possible- 
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Similarly,  corresponding  to  the  pentacid  alcohols,  adonitol,  arabitol, 
and  xylitol,  atereoisomeiic  tetrahydroxy  monobasic  acids  having  the 
lame  structural  formula,  H]C0H.(HCOH)t.C0OH,  are  known.  As 
these  acids  contain  three  asymmetric  carbon  atoms'  eight  optically 
active  stereoisomers  (four  d-  and  four  I-  forms)  and  four  optically 
inactive  lU-forms  are  theoretically  possible.  They  are  known  as 
arabonic,  ribonic,  lylonic,  and  lyxonic  acids  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  made  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sugars  (pentoses),  arabinose,  ribose, 
xylose,  and  lyxose.  Dextio-,  levo-,  and  inactive  (dl)  forms  of  all  these 
adds  are  known. 

Pentahydroxy  monobasic  acids  are  also  known  and  are  of  special 
importance  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  most  important 
sugars,  the  hexoses.  They  are  made  from  the  aldopentoses  by  the 
cyanhydrin  reaction  and  from  the  aldoheioses  by  oxidation. 

Mannonic  acids,  CeHiiOT|CtH«(OH)tCOtH).  —  Three  acids 
are  included  in  this  group.  They  are  the  dextro,  the  levo,  and 
the  inactive  {di)  varieties,  or  d'mannonic,  l-mannonic,  dl-matt- 
nonic  adds.  They  are  related  to  the  three  mannitols  and  the 
three  mannoses.  As  will  be  shown  farther  on,  the  mannoses 
are  pentahydroxy  aldehydes,  and  the  relations  here  referred  to 
are  represented  by  the  following  formulas :  — 

■    CHiOH  CHiOH  CHjOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 


CHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CH^H  ■ 

CHO 

CO,H 

The  difference  between  the  three  mannonic  acids  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  between  the  three  lactic  acids.  The  dextro 
and  levo  varieties  are  optical  antipodes,  while  the  inactive 
form  is  a  combination  of  the  dextro  and  levo  varieties. 

Gluconic  adds,  CaHit07[C^i(OH)6CO!H].  —  The  three  glu- 
oinic  adds  are  related  to  the  three  glucoses  in  the  same  way 
that  the  mamionic  acids  are  related  to  the  mannoses.     Dextro- 
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gluconic  add  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  c^glucose  and  of  ant 
sugar.  When  heated  with  quinoline  to  140°,  it  is  partly  con- 
verted into  {i-mannonic  acid.  Similarly  if-roannonic  add  is 
partly  converted  into  ({-gluconic  acid  by  the  same  process. 
Three  gulonic  acids,  three  galactonic  acids,  and  idonic  and 
talonic  acids  of  the  same  composition  and  structure  as  the 
mannonic  and  the  gluconic  acids  are  also  known. 
The  existence  of  so  many  acids  of  the  formula 

CH^H.CH0H.CH0H.CH0H.CH0H.CO,H 
IS  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  four  asymmetric  carboa 
atoms  and  the  groups  at  the  end  of  the  chain  are  different.  The 
total  number  of  isomers  possible,  according  to  the  stereochemi- 
cal theory  is  twenty-four  —  eight  dextro  and  eight  levo,  be^des 
eight  racemic  (dl)  forma. 

Hydroxy  Acids,  CnHi»_sOB 
The  adds  included  under  this  head  are  monohydroxy  diixisu 
acids.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  dibasic  acids  of  the 
oxalic  acid  series  that  the  simplest  hydroxy  acids  bear  to  the 
members  of  the  formic  acid  series.  The  principal  members  of 
this  series,  and  the  only  ones  that  will  be  treated  of,  are  tartronic 
acid  and  the  malic  acids. 
Tartronic  acid,  propanol  diacid, 

CO,H 

—  This  acid  was  first  obtained  from  tartaric  add  and  hence 
the  name.     It  can  be  made :  — 

(1)   By  boiling  bromomalonic   acid  with  'silver  oxide  and 
water :  — 

CHBr<^^^^  +  AgOH  =  CH(OH)<^J^  +  AgBr. 

(3)   By  heating   bromocyanacetic  acid   with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash :  — 

™^'<COfl  +  TkOH  -  '^HCOHX^J^  +  NH.  +  Or. 
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The  bromocyanacetic  acid  is  made  ny  heating  dibromo- 
acetic  acid  with  an  alcohohc  solution  of  potassium  cyanide. 

Tartronic  acid  crystallizes  in  prisms  with  a  half  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallization.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  The  anhydrous  acid  melts  at  185-187°  with  evolu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  forms  glycolide  (181) ;  — 


(0 


^«™<CoS=^"^<CO.H  +  ^0.. 


(3)         2  CH,<""  „  =1  I      +  2  H^. 


KaiE  FOK  StDCENT.  —  Compare  reaction  (1)  with  that  which  takes 
place  when  isosuccinic  acid  is  heated. 

Tartronic  acid  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  glycerol 
and  by  the  reduction  of  mesoxalic  acid.  On  oxidation  it  gives 
mesoxalic  acid,  OC{COOH)!,  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
secondary  alcohol  group. 

Hydroxysuccinic  adds,  HOOC.CHOH.CHj.COOH.  —  There 
is  only  one  monohydroxy  succinic  acid  possible  structurally, 
but,  as  will  be  seen  trom  the' above  formula,  it  contains  an 
asymmetric  carjion  atom  and  dextro-,  levo-,  and  inactive  (dl) 
forms  are  possible  and  all  are  known.  They  are  called  malic 
acids  (malum,  apple). 

CHCOH).CO,H 

I-Halic  add,  C(H«Os,  |  .  —  This  acid  is  very 

CH,.COsH 
widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  in  the  unripe 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  in  apples,  cherries,  etc. 

It  is  present  in  the  sap  of  the  sugar  maple  as  the  neutral  cal- 
cium salt,  and  this  separates,  when  the  sap  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  as  a  granular,  sandy  precipitate.  Hence  it  is  called 
"  sugar  sand."  The  same  insoluble  neutral  calcium  salt  is 
formed  when  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  is 
boiled  with  milk  of  lime.     In  order  to  prepare  malic  acid  from 
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this  salt,  it  b  first  treated  with  exactly  the  right  a 
oxalic  add  to  convert  it  into  the  soluble  caldum  add  malate, 
and  this,  after  filtering  off  the  calcium  oxalate,  is  crystallized 
from  the  solution  and  purified  by  recrystalUzation.  The  pun 
caldum  add  malate  is  then  decomposed  in  aqueous  soiutiai 
with  the  exact  amount  of  oxalic  acid  necessary  to  predpitate 
all  the  calcium,  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  on  the 
water  bath. 

It  can  also  be  made  by  treating  aspartic  add,  which  is  amino- 
succinic  acid,  HOOCH jC.CH(NHi)COiH,  with  nitrous  add, 
and  by  treating  /-tartaric  acid  with  hydriodic  add. 

Malic  add  crystallizes  in  needles.  It  melts  at  ioo°.  It  is 
very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  The  dilute  aqueous  solutions  are  fnxirotatoiy. 
A  34  percent  solution  is  opdcally  inactive  at  30°.  More  con- 
centrated solutions  are  (/exfrorotatory. 

When  heated,  it  loses  water  and  yields  fumaric  add  and 
maleic  anhydride  (290).  Fumaric  and  maleic  adds  are 
stereoisomeric,  and  both  are  represented  by  the  formula 
CiH:(COtH)j.  The  reaction  menUoned  is  represented  by  the 
following  equation :  — 


COsH 

maleic  (dd 


HHA 


Note  poh  Student.  —  Compare  this  reaction  with  that  which  takes 
place  when  hydracrylic  acid  is  heated. 

When  boiled  with  hydriodic  add,  all  the  malic  adds  are 
reduced  to  succinic  acid. 

Note  fOB  Student.  —  Compare  this  reaction  with  the  conduct  of 
lactic  and  glyceric  acids  when  treated  with  hydriodic  acid. 

Treated  with  hydrobromic  add,  malic  add  is  converted  into 
monobromosuccinic  acid. 

When  oxidized  all  the  malic  adds  give  oxaloacetic  add 
HOOC.OCHjCCOOH,  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  second 
ary  alcohol  group. 
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The  reactions  just  described  show  clearly  that  malic  acid  b 
monohydroxysuccinic  add.  Nevertheless,  if  hydroxysuccinic 
acid  is  made  by  treating  bromosuccinic  acid  with  silver  oxide 
and  water,  the  product  is  not  identical  with  ordinary  malic 
acid,  though  the  two  resemble  each  other  very  closely.  The 
acid  thus  obtained  is 

Inactive  malic  acid,  CjH3(OH)<  ,  —  Inactive    malic 

acid  can  be  made  not  only  by  this  method,  but  by  several  others, 
which  show  that  the  relation  between  it  and  succinic  acid 
is  that  expressed  in  the  formula  given.  Like  ordinary  malic 
acid,  it  is  unquestionably  a  monohydroxysuccinic  acid. 

Other  reactions  for  the  preparation  of  inactive  malic  add 
are :  — 

(i)  By  heatmg  dichloropropionic  acid  (made  from  acrylic 
add  (286)  and  chlorine)  with  potassium  cyanide  and  boiling 
the  product  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash :  — 

CHiCN 
CHaCl.CHCl.COiH  +  KCN  =  |  +  KQ 

CHCl.COiH 

CH,CN  CHi.COaK 

I  +2K0H  +  Hrf)=  I  +KC1  +  NH,. 

CHCl.COsH  CH(0H).C0iH 

(3)  By  heating  maleic  or  fumaric  acid  with  water  in  a  sealed 
tube:  — 


^CO*H  ^  "*"  -  "*^^'^""'^CO*H' 

(3)  By  reducing  racemic  acid  (200)  with  hydriodic  acid. 
By  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  acid  ammonium  salts  of  the 
tf-malic  acid  and  the  I-malic  acid,  dissolved  in  water,  the  acid 
ammonium  salt  of  the  inactive  malic  add  crystallizes  out  of  the 
solution. 

The  properties  of  inactive  malic  acid  are  very  much  like 
those  of  the  active  malic  acids.  As  regards  their  chemical 
conduct  they  are  identical.    The  principal  difference  between 
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them  is  observed  in  their  conduct  towards  polarized  light. 
They  present  another  case  of  stereoisomerism  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  stereoisomeric  amyl 
alcohob  (137)  and  the  lactic  acids  (182). 

Deztromalic  acid,  —  Inactive  malic  acid  bears  the  same 
relation  to  two  active  acids  that  inactive  lactic  acid  bears  to  the 
two  active  varieties  of  that  acid.  When  the  cinchonine  saltof 
inactive  malic  add  is  subjected  to  fractional  crystallization,  it 
gives  cinchonine  /-malate  and  cinchonine  ii-malate. 

One  of  these  is  a  salt  of  l-malic  acid,  while  the  other  is  a  salt 
of  the  stereoisomeric  d-malic  acid.  The  latter  is  also  obtained 
by  reducing  li-tartaric  acid  (188)  with  hydriodic  acid.    ■ 

Hydroxy  Acids,  C,H!n-iO» 

These  are  dikydroxy  dibasic  adds.  The  chief  members  of 
the  group  are  mesozalic  acid  and  the  different  modifications  of 
tartaric  add. 

obtained  from  alloxan,  a  derivative  of  uric  acid  (267).  It  has 
been  made  also  by  boiling  dibromomalonic  add  with  baryta 
water  and  by  oxidizing  glycerol  (169). 

Note  for  Student.  —  Explain  these  reactions. 

The  add  forms  deliquescent  needles.  When  its  aqueous 
solution  is  boiled,  it  loses  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  glyoxylic 
add,  a  half  aldehyde  of  oxalic  add,  is  formed :  — 

en  w        CHO 
CO2H        co^fj 

Glyoiylic  add 

When  reduced,  it  gives  tartronic  acid.  Mesoxalic  acid  affords 
an  example  of  a  rare  condition ;  viz. ,  the  existence  of  a  compound 
in  which  two  hydroxyls  are  in  combination  with  the  same  car- 
bon atom.  This  same  condition  exists  in  chloral  hydrate 
(M),     The  add  readily  loses  water  and  passes  over  into  the 
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form  OC(COOH)s.  With  hydroxylamine  it  gives  an  oxime, 
HON=C(COOH)i,  and  with  phenylhydrazine  a  phenylhydra- 
zone,  thus  showing  the  presence  of  the  ketone  group. 

Dihjdrozysuccinic  acids,  HOOC.CHOH.CHOH.COOH.  — 
There  are  four  acids  known,  all  of  which  have  this  structural 
formula  and  which  are  stereoisomers.    They  are :  — 

(i)  Dextro-  or  <f-taTtaric  acid,  (m.  p.  170*) ; 

(2)  Levo-  or  i-tartaric  acid,  (m.  p.  170°) ; 

(3)  Racemic  acid,  {m.  p.  204°),  which  is  made  up  of  equal 
parts  of  the  d-  and  the  /-tartaric  acids,  and  which  is  hence 
optically  inactive ;  and 

(4)  Mesotartaric  acid,  (m,  p.  140°),  which  is  also  optically 
inactive. 

An  examination  of  the  above  formula  will  show  that  it  con- 
tains two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  and  that  each  of  these 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms  is  united  to  the  same  groups,  (H), 
(OH),  (COOH),  and  (CHOH.COOH).  There  are  tiien  three 
possible  arrangements  in  space  of  the  groups  connected  with 
these  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms :  — 


h4:— — ^OH 

COOH 


It  is  customary  to  project  these  space  formulas  on  the  plane 
of  the  paper  and  to  omit  the  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  thus :  — 

COOH         COOH         COOH 
HO ^H    H 1 OH   H 1 OH 


-I OH 

OH  HO 1 H 

COOH         COOH 


LfVDUIUric  idd 


DeiUotuUiic  (dd 


H 1 OH 

COOH 

UoDtartaiic  icid 
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I  and  II  contain  no  plane  of  symmetry  and  bear  the  image- 
object  relation  to  each  other.  They  therefore  represent  the 
two  optically  active  tartaric  acids,  and  the  combination  of  the 
two  represents  the  inactive  racemic  acid.  Ill  has  one  plane 
of  symmetry,  as  the  upper  half  and  the  lower  half  of  the  molecule 
bear  the  image-object  relation  to  each  other.  Tliis  form  of 
tartaric  acid  should  be  optically  inactive,  for  if  the  U[^r  half 
of  the  molecule  rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  l^ht  to  the  right, 
the  lower  half  will  rotate  it  the  saTne  number  of  degrees  to  the 
left.     This  represents  mesotartaric  acid. 

d-Tartaric  acid.  —  This  acid  occurs  very  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  fruits,  sometimes 
in  the  free  state,  but  generally  in  the  form  of  the  acid  potassium 
salt,  as  in  grapes.  It  also  occurs  in  the  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash,  in  sumach  berries,  in  tanmrinds,  mulberries,  pineapples, 
etc.,  and  in  potatoes  and  cucumbers.  It  is  prepared  from  argol 
or  crude  "  tartar,"  which  is  an  impure  acid  potassium  tartrate. 
When  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  fermented  in  making  wine,  this 
salt,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  deposited  tc^ether  with  the 
yeast,  coloring  matter,  etc.  It  is  heated  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  filtered  and  boiled  with  milTc  of  lime. 
The  insoluble  calcium  salt  is  heated  with  water  to  remove  sol- 
uble salts  and  decomposed  with  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
tartaric  acid  purified  by  crystallization  from  water.  The  acid 
crystallizes  from  water  in  transparent,  monodinic  prisms.  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  melts  at  1 70°.  Its  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the 
right.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  in  dyeing,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders.  Treated  with  hydriodic 
acid,  it  gives  first  d-malic  acid,  and  then  succinic  acid:  — 
CHOH.COOH  CHi.COOH 

^^^    CH0H.CO0H  "•"  ^  ^^  "  CHOH.COOH  ■*"  ^'"^  "^ '" 


(^)  L 


CHs.COOH  CH1.COOH 


^«I  =  CH,.COOH  +  H^+.^ 

Sucdaicadd 
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From  these  reactions  it  will  be  seen  that  tartaric  acid  is  di- 
hydroxysuccinic  acid,  and  malic  acid  is  monohydroxysuccinic 
add. 

Tartaric  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts.  The  neutral  alkali 
salts  are  readily  soluble,  the  neutral  salts  of  the  other  metals 
are  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water. 

Acid  potassium  tartrate,  KOOC.CHOH.CHOH.COOH,  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water  and  is  used  as  a  test  for  tartaric  acid. 
It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  argol  or  crude  "  tartar."  In  the 
pure  form,  as  used  in  medicine  and  in  baking  powders,  it  is 
known  as  "  cream  of  tartar."  Cream  of  tartar  baking  powders 
are  mixtures  of  cream  of  tartar  and  sodium  bicarbonate  with 
some  starch  or  flour.  With  water,  in  the  dough,  the  following 
reaction  takes  place :  — 

CHOH.COOK  CHOtt.COOK 

I  +  NaHCO,  =   1  +  COj  +  HsO, 

CHOH.COOH  CHOH.COONa 

and  the  carbon  dioxide  liberated  raises  the  dough. 

Sodium  potassium  tartrate,  KOOC.CHOH.CHOH.COONa,  + 
4  HiO.  —  This  salt  is  characterized  by  its  remarkable  power  of 
crystallization.  It  is  known  as  Rochelle  salt  or  Seignette  salt 
and  is  much  used  as  a  laxative. 

Seidlitz  powders  consist  of  (i)  a  mixture  of  Rochelle  salt  and 
sodium  bicarbonate  in  the  blue  paper  and  (2)  tartaric  acid  in 
the  white  paper.  These  are  dissolved  in  water  separately  and 
the  solutions  brought  together,  when  a  rapid  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide  takes  place,  making  the  dose  less  unpleasant  to  take. 
Isomorphous  with  Rochelle  salt  is 

Sodium  ammonium  tartrate,  NaOOC.CHOH.CHOH.COONH* 
+  4  H]0,  obtained  in  the  separation  of  racemic  acid  into  the 
rf-  and  /-tartaric  acids  (201). 

CHOH.COtX 

Cakium  tartrate,  \  yC&  -\-  4  HjO,  occurs  in  grapes 

CHOH.COCK 
and  in  senna  leaves.    It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  is 
precipitated  in  crj'stalline  form  when  a  solution  of  calcium  chlo- 
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ride  b  added  to  that  of  a  neutral  tartrate.    This  reaction  is 
used  for  the  detection  of  tartaric  acid. 

CHOH.COOK 

Potassium  antimonyl  tartrate,    \  +  ^  HjO. — 

.  CHOH.COO.SbO 
This  salt  is  known  as  Uaiar  emetic.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
four  parts  of  antimony  oxide  and  five  parts  of  cream  of  tartar 
in  50  parts  of  water  and  allowing  the  solution  to  stand.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  octahedra.  It  loses  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization partly  in  the  air  and  is  anhydrous  at  100°.  When  the 
anhydrous  salt  is  heated  to  i6o''-i6s°,  it  loses  a  molecule  of  water 
and  is  converted  into  potassium  antimony  tartrate,  KSbC^HaOa, 
which  gives  tartar  emetic  when  dissolved  in  water.  Tartar 
emetic  is  extensively  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  in 
medicine. 

In  the  presence  of  Rochelle  salt,  sodium  hydroxide  does  not 
precipitate  copper  hydroxide  from  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 
This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  complex  soluble  salt  in  which 
the  copper  replaces  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  two  hydroxyl 
groups : — 

CCH.COOK 
I 
CH.COONa 

It  is  probable  that  a  similar  salt  is  present  in  Fehling's  solution 
(223). 

Rftcemic  acid,  tf-CiHgOg  +  /-CiHsOs+ZHsG.  —  This  acid  oc- 
curs together  with  rf-tartaric  acid  in  grapes  and  is  obtained  in  the 
purification  of  the  crude  tartar  by  recrystallization.  The  acid 
potassium  racemate  beii^  more  soluble  than  the  acid  potassium 
tartrate  remains  in  the  mother  liquors.  rf-Tartaric  acid  when 
heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  i6o''-i65°  is  converted 
into  racemic  acid  and  mesotartaric  acid.  By  heating  100  grams 
of  d-tartaric  acid  with  700  grams  of  water  containing  350  grams 
of  sodium  hydroxide  for  two  hours,  50  grams  of  racemic  acid 
and  30  grams  of  mesotartaric  acid  are  obtained.  When  equal 
quantities  of  d-taM^nc  and  /-tartaric  acids,  in  concentrated 
agaeous  solutions,  are  brought  together,  elevation  of  the  tero- 
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perature  takes  place,  and  racemic  add  crystallizes  out  of  the 
solution. 

Racemic  acid  differs  from  the  d-  and  the  /-tartaric  acids 
in  being  optically  inactive.  It  crystallizes  in  triclinic  prisms 
which  contain  2  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization,  whereas, 
the  two  active  acids  crystallize  in  'monoclinic  prisms  without 
water  of  crystallization.  Racemic  acid  loses  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization at  no"  and  then  melts  at  204°,  with  decomposition. 
In  water,  it  is  much  less  soluble  than  tartaric  acid.  Calcium 
racemate,  2CaC4H40ii+8  H2O,  is  much  less  soluble  in  water 
than  calcium  tartrate,  and  hence  a  solution  of  racemic  acid 
gives  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphate,  whOe  a 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  does  not. 

Racemic  acid  is  formed  together  with  mesota/rtaric  acid  when 
the  silver  salt  of  dibromosuccinic  acid  is  boiled  with  water:  — 

HCBrCOOAg  HCOHCOOH 

I  +  z  HjO  =       I       ■  -1-2  AgBr. 

HCBrCOOAg  HCOHCOOH 

silver  ult  of  Ractmic  acid  »nd 

Racemic  acid  is  abo  formed  when  fumaric  acid  (294)  is 
oxidized  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate :  — 

HCCOOH  HCOHCOOH 

II      4-H20-|-0=   I 
HCCOOH  HCOHCOOH 

Pumuic  mdd  lUcemic  uid 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  racemic  add  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  the  optically  active  tartaric  acids,  all  of  which  we  owe 
to  Pasteur. 

1.  When  sodium  ammonium  racemate  is  allowed  to  crystal- 
lize out  of  its  solution,  below  27°,  it  splits  up  into  sodium  ammo- 
nium rf-tartrate  and  sodium  ammonium  /-tartrate.  Since  these 
two  salts  crystallize  in  forms  on  which  right-handed  and  left- 
handed  hemihedral  faces  are  present,  so  that  the  two  crystals 
bear  the  image-object  relation,  it  is  possible  to  separate  them 
from  each  other  mechanically.  The  acids  obtained  from  the 
two  sets  of  crystals  are  d-tartaric  and  /-tartaric  acids. 
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3.  The  second  method  consists  in  combining  racemic  add  with 
an  optically  active  base,  e.g.  /-cinchonine.  Two  salts  are  fonned 
(i)  (/-acid-I-base  and  (2)  I-acid-i-base.  As  these  two  salts  do 
not  bear  the  image-object  relation  to  each  other,  they  have 
different  solubilities  and  can  be  separated  by  fractional  cr^ 
tallization. 

3.  The  third  method  depends  on  the  action  of  micro3rgait- 
isms.  For  example,  peniciUium  glaucum,  when  grown  in  a 
solution  of  ammonium  racemate,  uses  up  the  (f-tartaric  add  mm 
rapidly  than  the  /-tartaric  add,  so  that  the  solution  becomes 
levorotatory. 

Levotartaric  acid,  HOOC.CHOH.CHOH.COOH,  has  faeoi 
obtained  from  racemic  acid  by  the  methods  ^ven  above.  It 
has  the  same  melting  point,  the  same  solubilities,  and  in  general 
the  same  physical  and  chemical  properties  as  the  dextroadd. 
It  turns  the  plane  of  polarized  light  the  same  number  of  d^rets 
to  the  left  that  the  dextroacid  turns  it  to  the  right.  It  has 
also  been  made  by  the  oxidation  of  /-erythritol  (178)  and 
i-threose  (21$). 

Mesotartaric  acid,  HOOC.CHOH.CHOH.COOH -F  HiO.— 
Like  racemic  acid  this  acid  is  optically  inactive,  but  unlike  race- 
mic acid  it  cannot  be  separated  into  optically  active  compo- 
nents. It  is  said  to  be  optically  inactive  by  internal  compen- 
sation, while  racemic  acid  is  optically  inactive  by  external 
compensation.  (See  space  formulas,  197.)  It  is  obtained  to- 
gether with  racemic  acid  by  heating  tartaric  add  with  water 
in  a  sealed  tube  to  i6o°-i65°  or  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 
It  results  also  by  the  oxidation  of  natural  erythritol  (which  is 
the  internally  compensated  form  of  erythritol)  and  of  phenoL 
It  is  formed  when  maleic  acid  (294)  is  oxidized  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate :  — 

H— C— COOH  HCOH— COOH 

II        -|-HsO-|-0=   I 
H~C— COOH  HCOH— COOH 

Msick  Bcid  McHUiUric  add 

Mesotartaric  acid  crystallizes  in  rectangular  plates,  having  the 
composition  C^HgOg  -|-  HjO,  and  it  also  resembles  racemic  add 
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very  closely  in  its  chemical  and  physical  properties.  The  de- 
hydrated acid  melts  at  140°,  and  it  differs  also  from  the  active 
tartaric  acids  and  from  racemic  acid  in  solubility  and  other 
physical  properties.  It  differs  most  markedly  from  its  stereo- 
isomers in  that  its  acid  potassium  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  a  solution  of  calcium 
sulphate  (distinction  from  racemic  acid). 

Hydkoxv  Acids,  C«Hsn_40j 

These  are  monokydroxytribastc  acids.  Citric  add  is  the  only 
one  of  importance. 

Citric  acid,  hydTOzjrtricarballylic  acid,  C  ^  '^'^'' 

rcosH 

C«HgO,  -I-  HjO,  CtH^COH)    CO2H.  — 
ICO2H 

Citric  acid,  like  malic  and  tartaric  acids,  is  widely  distributed 
in  nature  in  many  varieties  of  fruit,  especially  in  lemons  and 
in  grapefruit,  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  free  condition.  It  is 
found  in  currants,  whortleberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  etc., 
and  in  milk. 

It  is  prepared  from  lemon  juice,  and  also  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  glucose  by  citromyces  pfeferianus  and  a  few  other  mould 
fung^  After  boilii^  and  filtering  the  solution  it  is  boiled  with 
milk  of  lime.  The  calcium  salt  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
precipitate  b  collected,  and  decomposed  with  the  calculated 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  One  hundred  parts  of  lemons  yield 
5i  parts  of  the  acid. 

Citric  acid  crystallizes  with  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystalli- 
zation in  rhombic  prisms  which  are  very  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  The  crystallized  acid  melts  at  about  100°,  the 
anhydrous  at  153*.  Heated  to  175°,  it  loses  water  and  yields 
aconitic  add  (296) :  — 

CJI4{OH)(COjH)b  =  C3Hi(C02H)j  +  HjO. 

Aconitic  add  takes  up  hydrogen,  and  Is  transformed  into 
tricarballylic  add   (173).    Thus  a  dear  connection  between 
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tricarballylic  acid  and  citric  acid  is  traced;  the  latter  is 
hydroxy tricarballylic  add.  Citric  acid  can  be  made  fFom 
dichlorohydrin  by  first  converting  this  into  dichloroacetone  by 
oxidation :  — 

CHjCl  H,CC1 

CHOH  — *■  CO. 

CH,C1  HiCCl 

The  dichloroacetone  is  combined  with  hydrocyanic  acid  to  form 
the  cyanhydrin,  and  this  is  hydrolyzed  to  the  corresponding 
HjCCl  HiCCl 

1  I 

acid :  —  HO— C— CN  — »-  HO— C— COOH.     The  potassium 
I  I 

HiCCl  HsCCl 

salt  of  this  acid  is  then  heated  with  a  concentrated  soludon 
of  potassium  cyanide,  and  the  product  hydrolyzed  to  dtiic 

HsCCN  HsC.COOH 

I  I 

acid:—  HOC— COOK  — *-  HOC.COOH.     (Write  out  all  the 

I  I 

HsCCN  HsC.COOH 

equations.) 

This  synthesis  shows  that  the  hydroxyl  in  dtric  acid  is  in 
combination  with  the  central  carbon  atom. 

When  rapidly  heated  to  a  temperature  above  175°,  citric  acid 
first  gives  aconitic  acid.  This  loses  water  and  carbon  dioside 
and  gives  iiaconic  anhydride  (295).  This  anhydride  is  then 
partly  converted  into  citraconic  anhydride  (296)  by  the  action 
of  heat. 

Citric  acid  is  used  in  calico  printing,  in  medicine,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lemonade  and  other  drinks  and  as  a  corrective  against 
scurvy.  It  is  also  used  in  analytical  chemistry  and,  in  the  form 
of  ferric  ammonium  citrate,  in  the  manufacture  of  blue  print 
paper. 

Citrates.  —  A  few  of  the  salts  of  citric  acid  are :  — 
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Monopolassium  citrate,  KHs.CtHsOr  +  2  HjO ; 

Dipotassium  citrate,  KjH.CsHsO? ; 

Tripotassium  citrate,  Kj.CeHsO?  +  HjO.  All  these  potas- 
sium salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Calcium  citrate,  Caj(CsHB07)2  +  4  HjO.  —  This  salt  is  formed 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  a  citrate  of  an  alkali  metal  and  calcium 
chloride.  It  is  more  easily  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water ; 
hence  boiling  causes  a  precipitate  in  dilute  solutions. 

Maptesium  citrate,  Mg3(CBHB07)s  +  i4H!0.  —  This  is  made 
by  dissolving  magnesia  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid.  It  is  used 
as  a  laxative. 

Trihydroxyglutaric  *ciiJa,  HOOC.(CHOH),.COOH.  — These  stereo- 
isomeric  acids  are  important  as  oxidation  products  of  the  pentoses, 
CHO.(CHOH),CHiOH.  They  are  also  formed  by  the  oiidation  of 
the  pentad d  alcohols,  adonitol,  arabitol,  and  xylitol,  and  of  the 
monobasic  acids  arabonic,  ribonic,  xylonic,  and  lyxonic  acids  (191). 
Ribo trihydroxyglutaric  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  itbose  and 
ribonic  acid  and  xylo trihydroxyglutaric  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  xylose 
and  xylonic  acid  are  optically  inactive  by  intramolecular  compensation. 
i-  and  /-Trihydroxyglutaric  acids  and  the  lacemic  modification  (cJJ-form) 
are  also  known.  Thus  all  five  o(  the  acids  predicted  by  the  theory  are 
known.  Alt  these  stereoisomers  are  reduced  to  glutaric  acid  by  heating 
with  hydriodic  acid :  — 


This  proves  the  presence  of  the  normal  carbon  chain  in  all  these 
acids,    and    that    the   isomerism   is  due   to   the  asymmetric  carbon 

Tetrahydrozyadipic  adds,  HOOC.(CHOH}i.COOH.  —These 
stereoisomeric  adds  result  from  the  oxidation  of  the  hexoses, 
CHO.(CHOH)(.CHsOH,  or  of  the  hexacid  alcohols  mannitol, 
dulcitol,  and  sorbitol.  They  are  also  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  hexonic  adds,  HOOC.(CHOH)4.CHsOH  (191). 
Saccharic  add,  first  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  cane  sugar 
(saccharose)  with  nitric  add,  is  known  in  a  dextro-,  levo-,  and 
racemic  (dl-)  form.  It  results  from  the  oxidation  of  sorbitol, 
glucose,  gulose,  gluconic  and  gulonic  adds,     Mannosaccharic 
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acid,  also  known  in  the  d-,  /-,  and  dt-ioTias,  is  obtained  by  oxi- 
dation of  the  mannitols,  mannoses,  and  the  mannonic  adds. 
Idosaccharic  acid,  another  stereoisomer,  results  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  idonic  acid.  Mucic  add,  first  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  milk  sugar  with  nitric  acid,  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  irf 
dulcitol,  the  galactoses,  and  the  galactonic  acids.  It  is  optically 
inactive  by  intramolecular  compensation.  When  heated  with 
pyridine  to  140°,  mucic  acid  is  partially  converted  into  ailovmcic 
acid,  which  is  also  optically  inactive  by  intramolecular  compen- 
sation. TaXomucic  acid,  the  oxidation  product  of  the  taloses 
and  talonic  acids,  is  optically  active,  and  d-,  1-,  and  dUioTm&cA 
it  are  known.  Theoretically  there  should  be  8  active  (4  d-  and 
4  /-),  2  inactive,  and  4  racemic  {dU)  forms  of  these  acids.  They 
are  all  reduced  to  adipic  acid  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid :  — 

C|H,(0H)4(C00H)j  +  8  HI  =  C,Hg(COOH),  +  4  HjO  +  81. 

Saccharic  aod  mudc  adda  Adiioc  add 

They  are  hence  tetrahydroxyadipic  adds.  The  fact  that  they 
all  yield  adipic  acid  proves  that  the  isomerism  is  due  to  the  asym- 
metric carbon  atoms,  and  that  they  all  contain  a  normal  carbon 
chain. 

Aldehyde  Aaos  and  Ketone  Aaos 

Glyozylic  acid,   ethanal  acid,   CHO.COOH  +  HiO,  occurs 

frequently  in  plants,  especially  in  unripe  fruits.  It  is  readily 
prepared  from  dichloroacetic  add  by  superheating  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  water.  (Write  out  the  equation.)  It  crystallizes  witha 
molecule  of  water  in  rhombic  prisms,  dissolves  readOy  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  is  volatile  with  steam.  The  acid  and  most 
of  its  salts  crystallize  with  a  molecule  of  water,  which  would 
indicate  that,  like  chloral  hydrate  and  mesoxalic  add  fl96), 
this  add  contains  two  hydroxyl  groups  joined  to  the  same 
carbon  atom,  HC(0H),.C0OH,  i.e.  that  it  is  dihydroxyacetic 
add.  In  its  reactions,  however,  the  add  behaves  as  if  it 
contained  the  aldehyde  group,  e.g.  it  gives  an  oxime  wiA 
hydroxylamin^  and  a  phenylhydrazone  with  phenylhydrazine. 
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It  combines  with  sodium  bbulphite  and  with  ammonia,  and 
reduces  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  On  reduction 
it  gives  glycolic  acid,  and  on  oxidation  oxalic  acid.  (Write  out 
all  the  equations.) 

Pyruvic  or  pyroracemic  acid,  propanone  acid,  CH3.CO.COOH, 
is  an  example  of  an  a-ketone-acid.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is 
obtained  by  distilling  racemic  (or  tartaric)  acid  with  potassium 
bbulpfaate.  In  this  decomposition  glyceric  acid  is  first  formed 
from  the  tartaric  acid  by  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide, 
which  gives  pyruvic  acid  by  the  loss  of  water :  — 

HOOC.CHOH.CHOH.COOH  — >■  CH,OH.CHOH.COOH 
— »-  HsC.CO.COOH  +  HjO. 

Pyruvic  acid  results  from  the  oxidation  of  the  lactic  acids,  and  it 
can  also  be  made  from  acetyl  chloride,  by  converting  this  into 
acetyl  cyanide  and  hydrolyzing.  Its  constitution  follows  from 
these  methods  of  preparation.  It  is  a  liquid,  solidifying,  when 
pure,  at  i3''-i4'' and  boiling  at  i65''-i7o''  {with  slight  decomposi- 
tion), and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  has  the  odor 
of  acetic  acid.  Owing  to  the  acidifying  influence  of  the  carbonyl 
group,  it  is  a  strong  acid,  much  stronger  than  propionic  acid. 
When  reduced,  it  gives  (W-lacric  acid.  Towards  hydroxylamine,  . 
phenylhydrazine,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  it  reacts  as  a  ketone. 
(Write  out  the  equations.)  It  is  made  technically  and  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  atophan  and  related  compounds. 

Acetoacetic  acid,  butanone-3-acid,  CH3.CO.CH2.COOH,  is 
the  best  known  (8-ketone  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  very  careful 
hydrolysis  of  its  ethyl  ester  at  a  low  tempierature.  It  is 
extremely  unstable,  decomposing  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ace- 
tone when  set  free  from  its  salts.  This  instability  shaiply 
distinguishes  the  ^ketone  acids  from  the  a-  and  y-ketone 
adds  which  are  stable.  It  is  present  in  the  urine  of  persons 
affected  with  diabetes  mellUus.  The  ethyl  ester  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  acetate  containing  a  small 
amount  of  ethyl  alcohol.  The  sodium  first  acts  on  the  ethyl 
alcohol,  forming  sodium  ethylate.  This  then  reacts  with  the 
ethyl  acetate,  forming  a  salt  of  orthoacetic  acid :  — 
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^  /ONa 

HiC.cf  +  Na-0— CjHs  =  HjC.C^-OCA, 

\>-CiH6  N)C»Hs 

which  at  once  reacts  with  another  molecule  of  ethyl  acetate :  — 

<ONa         H\  /ONa 

OCsHs  +  H-^C.COOCjHB-HaC.CX  +  2  CHjOH, 

OCaHs      H/  ^CH.COOCsHs 

regenerating  the  alcohol,  and  forming  the  sodium  salt  of  the  ester. 
The  ester  is  obtained  by  treating  this  sodium  salt  with  acetic 
acid,  the  product  first  formed  passing  over  into  the  more  stable 
ketone  form :  — 

OH 

I  — »-    HsC.CO.CHi.COOC»Bfr 

H8C.C=CH.C00CsHb 

Ethyl  acetoacetate  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  181°,  havii^ 

a  pleasant  fruity  odor.     It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     It  is  volatile  with  steam. 
It  undergoes  hydrolysis  in  three  ways :  — 

1.  Normal   hydrolysis,   giving  the  acid  and  alcohol.      (See 
above.) 

2.  Ketone  hydrolysis,   brought  about   by  heating   the   ester 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  with  dilute  aqueous  alkali :  — 

CH3.C0X:H2.|C00jC^  ^  cH3.CO.CH3  +  COs  +  CsHbOH. 

3.  Acid  hydrolysis,  which  takes  place  with  concentrated  alco- 
holic potash  or  soda:^ — ■ 

CH,x:o^:cH,x:oo;C*Hs^  ^  CH3C00H  +  c^HsOh. 

When  treated  with  sodium  or  sodium  ethylate,  the  ester  gives 
the  sodium  salt :  — 

X)Na 
HaC.CC 

XTH.COOCaHs. 
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This  fonus  an  addition  product  with  an  alltyl  iodide :  — 

ONaH 

HiCC  —  C.COOCJI,, 

I       R 

which  by  the  elimination  of  sodium  iodide  gives  an  aUtyl  de- 
rivative of  acetoacetic  ester :  — 

H 

(i)  H,C— OC— C.COOCH,. 

R 

This  compound  undergoes  the  ketone  hydrolysis  and  the  acid 
hydrolysis  in  the  same  way  that  ethyl  acetoacetate  does, 
yielding  homologues  of  acetone ; — 

H,C.COX;HR.,lCOOi&H.  _  h.C.CO.CH,R  +  CO,  +  CHiOH, 

and  homologues  of  acetic  acid :  — 

H.c.co.:cHR.coo:cji,_  +c,h,oh. 

+  OHi    H  +  H  !  OH  "  H^.COOH+  H.CR.COOH 

The  compound  (t)  also  reacts  with  sodium  or  sodium  ethylate 
to  give  a  sodium  salt :  — 

ONa 
I 
H,C.C=CR.COOCJIi, 

and  with  an  alltyl  iodide  this  forms  an  addition  product :  — 

ONaR 
I       I 
HiCC—  C.COOCA, 
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which  by  the  elimination   of   sodium  iodide  gives  a  dial^ 
derivative  of  acetoacetic  ester :  — 

HaC.CO.CRR'.COOCsH.. 

This  compound  also  undergoes  the  ketone  hydrolysis :  — 

h,c.cox:rr|coojc,Hs_  jj^^,  (.Q  (,jjj^jj,^j^^^^,^g^g^ 

giving  higher  homologues  of  acetone ;  and  the  acid  hydrolyas : — 

HsC.CO.ICRR'.COOiCiH,  +  CiHsOH, 

+  OHI   H  +  H  :0H  "  HjC.COOH  +  CHRR'.COOH 

giving  higher  homologues  of  acetic  acid. 

This  acetoacetic  ester  synthesis,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  of 
great  value  in  building  up  the  homologues  of  acetone  and  acetic 
acid  and  in  the  synthesis  of  numerous  other  compounds.  Etl^ 
acetoacetate  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  synthetic  reagents  dl 
organic  chemistry.  It  is  made  on  the  large  scale  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  antipyrine,  salipyrine,  pyramidon,  and  per- 
fumes (ionone).  It  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  dimethyl- 
glyoxime  and  of  dyes  (dianil  yellow). 

Ethyl  acetoacetate  has  been  isolated  in  two  forms.  By  cooling 
to  a  low  temperature,  the  ketone  form,  CH,.CO.CH»COOC|H^ 
separates  in  crystals  melting  at  —39°.  The  enol  fonn, 
H,C.C(OH)=CH.C00CsHfi,  is  obtained  from  the  sodium 
compound  suspended  in  petroleum  ether  by  treating  it,  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  anhydrous 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  off  the  sodium  chloride  formed  and 
evaporating  the  petroleum  ether  at  a  low  temperature.  This 
form  of  the  ester  does  not  solidify  until  cooled  in  liquid  air. 
The  two  forms  differ  in  solubility  and  also  in  their  chemical 
reactions  and  physical  properties.  The  enol  form  reacts  with 
a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  giving  a  violet  coloration,  while  the 
ketone  form  gives  no  color.  The  enol  form  dissolves  at  once  in 
caustic  alkalies,  forming  a  salt,  while  the  ketone  form  does  not 
(except  as  it  is  slowly  transformed  into  the  enol  form).  With 
bromine  the  enol  form  combines  instantaneously,  while  the 
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ketone  form  does  not,  and  this  difference  is  made  use  of  to  deter- 
mine tfie  amount  of  the  enol  form  present  in  the  ester.  In  the 
liquid  state  the  ester  contains  about  90  per  cent  of  the  ketone 
form,  the  two  forms  being  in  equilibrium.  Ethyl  acetoacetate 
is  a  typical  tautomeric  compound  (96)  and  may  react  either 
in  the  ketone  or  the  enol  form.  The  sodium  salt  is  a  derivative 
of  the  enol  form  as  shown  above. 

The  reactions  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  are  in  accord  with  the 
view  that  it  is  a  tautomeric  substance.  For  example,  it  reacts 
with  sodium  bbulphite,  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  with  hy- 
droxylamine  just  as  the  ketones  do.  (Write  out  the  equations.) 
With  ammonia,  however,  it  gives  ^-aminocrotonic  add, 
CH,C(NHj)=CHCOOH,  and,  when  treated  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  (3-chJorocrotonic  acid,  CH3CCt=CHCOOH. 
These  reactions  are  best  explained  by  assuming  the  enol  formula 
for  ethyl  acetoacetate,  CH3C(0H)=CHC0OC!Hs  (ethyl 
^hydroxycro  tonate ) . 

Levulic  acid,  pentanone-4  acid,  CHi.CO.CHg.CHi.C0OH, 
is  a  y-ketone  acid.  When  hexoses  (especially  levulose)  are 
boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  this  add,  together 
with  formic  acid  and  humus  substances,  is  formed,  and  this  is 
the  best  method  of  preparation.  Its  formation  from  the  hexoses 
is  characteristic  and  is  used  to  determine  the  presence  of  these 
sugars.  Levulic  acid  is  a  crjrstalline  substance  melting  at  37.2°, 
soluble  in  water,  and  so  stable  that  it  can  be  distilled  (under 
reduced  pressure).  It  boils,  with  only  slight  decomposition,  at 
about  250".  It  reacts  with  hydroxylamine  to  form  an  oxime, 
mth  phenythydrazine  to  give  a  phenylhydrazone,  and  forms  an 
addition  product  with  hydrocyanic  add,  showing  the  presence 
of  the  ketone  group.  On  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  it 
gives  the  sodium  salt  of  7-hydroxyvaleric  add :  — 

CH,.CO.(CHi)).COjNa  +  H,  =  CH,.CHOH.(CHj),.COjNa. 


CHAPTER  XI 
CAKBOHYDRATES 

AuoNG  the  mixed  compounds  are  the  important  substances 
known  as  carbohydrates.  This  name  was  originally  given  to 
them  because  they  consist  of  carbon  in  combination  with  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  as  shows 
in  the  formulas,  for  glucose,  CoHiaOe,  starch,  CgHioOi,  etc. 
The  name  is,  however,  inaccurate,  as  some  substances  belong- 
ing to  this  group  are  now  known  that  do  not  contain  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  Such  a  substance, 
for  example,  is  rhamnose,  C«HiiOs.  Further,  there  are  many 
carbon  compounds,  as,  for  example,  formic  aldehyde,  CHjO, 
acetic  acid,  CjHjOj,  and  lactic  acid,  CjHaOj,  that  contain  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  characteristic  of  most  of 
the  carbohydrates,  but  do  not  belong  to  this  group.  The 
name  carbohydrate  has,  however,  been  used  so  long  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  supplant  it. 

The  carbohydrates  may  be  conveniently  classified  under 
three  heads.     These  are :  — 

1.  Monosaccharoses,  monoses,  or  simple  sugars.  —  Examples  of 
these  are  glucose,  fructose,  arabinose,  and  mannose. 

2.  Polysacckaroses,  polyoses,  or  complex  sugars.  —  Examples 
are  cane  sugar,  sugar  of  milk,  maltose,  isomaltose,  and  rafi&nose. 

3.  CoUoidal  polysacckaroses  or  polyoses.  —  Examples  are  cel- 
lulose, starch,  and  glycogen. 

The  polysaccharoses  give  the  siinple  sugars  on  hydrolysis 
with  dilute  acids. 

The  raonoses  are  the  simplest  carbohydrates.  Those  which 
are  best  known  have  the  composition  CbHuOb,  and  are  related 
to  the  hexacid  alcohols,  sorbitol,  mannitol,  and  dulcitol, 
C6Hg(0H)t.  There  are,  however,  simpler  ones,  such  as  ara- 
binose, CsHiflOi,  erythrose,   C4Hg04,  and  glycerose,   CtHsO*; 
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and  some  that  are  more  complex,  as  heptose,  C7H14O7,  octose, 
QHiaOs,  and  nonose,  C*HuO«.  The  monoses,  therefore,  fall 
into  classes  which  are  called  trioses,  tetroses,  pentoses,  hexoses, 
etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms  contained  in  them. 

By  methods  that  will  be  explained  below,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  monoses  or  simple  sugars  are  aldehyde  alcohols  (aldoses) 

— CHOH 
or  ketone  alcohols  (ketoses)  containing  the  group,      | 

—CO 

The  termination  -ose  is  reserved  for  the  sugars. 

L    MONOSACCHASOSES,    MONOSES 

A.  Trioses,  CHjO^ 

The  siii^lest  aldotriose  is  glyceric  aldehyde, 

CH,OH.CHOH.CHO; 

the  simplest  ketotriose  is  dihydroxyacetone, 

CHsOH.CO.CHsOH. 

When  glycerol  is  oxidized  with  bromine  water  in  the  presence 
of  soda  or  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  a  mixture  of  these  two  sub- 
stances, known  as  glycerqse,  is  obtained.  When  this  mixture 
is  treated  with  dilute  alkalies,  it  gives  a-acrose  (if^fructose), 
C4H1 A  (232). 

dl-Glrceric  aldehyde,  propane- diol- 2,  3-al, 

CHiOH.CHOH.CHO, 

is  made  by  oxidizing  acrolein  diethylacetal  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate  and  hydrolyzlng  the  acetal 
formed :  — 


H,C 

H,COH 

I— C                   +  H,0  +  0  . 

.   HCOH. 

1-C=(0C,H.), 

HCCOCH), 
DielhvUnUI  of  glyc 
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HCOH  +  Hrf)  -  HCOH  +  2  C1H.OH. 

HC(OCA).  HCO 

Glycezic  aldefayde 

It  crystallizes  in  needles,  tastes  sweet,  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
only  slightly  soluble  in  organic  solvents,  is  not  hygroscopic, 
and  not  volatile  with  steam.  It  melts  at  138°  and  reduces 
Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold.  Bromine  water  oxidizes  it  to 
d/-glyceric  acid.  With  phenylhydrazine  in  solution  in  acetic 
acid  it  gives  the  same  phenylglycerosazone  (m.  p.  131°— 132*) 
that  dihydroxyacetone  does :  — 


H,COH 

HiCOH 

HCOH  +  HJM.NH.CJJ.  - 

.  HCOH                    +SJO. 

HCO 

HC=N.NH.CJIi 

Btfxm 

H.COH 

HCOH     +  C,HJSH.NH,  - 
HC=N.NH.Cai, 

CO       +  CaWJHi  +  NHi 

Auiliiit 
HC=N.NH.CJI, , 

HiCOH 

H,COH 

CO       +  H,N.NH.C,H.  . 

C=N.NH.C  Ji  +  Hrf). 

HC=N.NH.C,H, 

HC=N.NH.C.H, 

The  glyceric  aldehyde  first  reacts  with  phenylhydra^ne  to 
form  the  phenylhydrazone,  just  as  any  aldehyde  does.  (See 
Phenylhydrazine.)  With  an  excess  of  phenylhydrazine  the 
secondary  alcohol  group  is  changed  to  a  ketone  group  by  the 
loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms.  This  reduces  a  molecule  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  to  aniline  and  ammonia.  The  compound  contuning 
the  ketone  group  then  reacts  with  another  molecule  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  to  give   the  phenylglycerosazone  as  shown  above.. 
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Glyceric  aldehyde  is  slowly  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide  by  yeast  or  a  solution  of  zymase.  The  ciystallized 
glyceric  aldehyde  is  bimolecular.  In  aqueous  solution  it  slowly 
changes  to  the  monomolecular  form,  more  quickly  when  heated. 
Glyceric  aldehyde  is  optically  inactive,  as  it  is  a  mixture  of  the 
d-  and  the  /-forms.  (Does  it  contain  an  asynunetric  carbon 
atom?) 

Dihydrozyacetone,propaae-diol-l,3-a]ie,CHgOH.CO.CHtOH, 
is  made  by  oxidizing  glycerol  by  means  of  the  sorbose  bacteria. 
When  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  colorless 
prisms  are  obtained,  which  melt  at  about  80°.  This  fonn  is 
bimolecular;  in  aqueous  solution  it  changes  to  the  mono- 
molecular  form.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold  and 
gives  the  same  phenylglycerosazone  with  phenylhydrazine  that 
glyceric  aldehyde  does :  — 


HsCOH 

CO     -f  H,N.NH.CJI,  . 
H,COH 


H,COH 

C=N.NH.CJI,  +  HA 


HiCOH 

C=N.NH.Cai, 
H^OH  -I-  C.H,NH.NH, 


H,COH 

C=N.NH.CJI,. 
HCO  +  CJIiNH,  +  NH, 


H,COH 

Ci=N.NH.CJI, 
HCO  -I-  HJi.NH.CA 


H,COH 

C=N.NH.CA  -I-  HiO. 
HC=N.NH.CJIi 

PhenylglfcsWEOne 

In  these  reactions  the  dihydroxyacetone  first  forma  the  phenyl- 
hydrazone,  just  as  any  ketone  docs;  and  with  excess  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  this  loses  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  one  of  the  primary 
alcohol  grotps,  converting  it  uito  an  aldehyde  group,  which  at 
once  reacts  with  another  molecule  of  phenylhydrazine  to  give 
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phenylglycerosazone,  as  shown  above,  Dihydroxyacetone  lias  a 
sweet  taste  and  ferments  with  yeast  or  zymase.  It  forms  a  well- 
crystallized  compound  with  sodium  bisulphite  and  an  oxime 
{m.  p.  83''~84°)  with  hydroxylamine.  Both  dihydroxyacetone 
and  glyceric  aldehyde  give  glycerol  on  reduction, 

B.   Tetroses,  CtH^O, 

FourstereoisomerieflM<i«Jfo«*,CHiOH,CHOH.CHOH.CHO,butaM- 

triol-i,  3,  4-al3,  are  theoretically  possible  as  the  formula  coDtams  two 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  and  the  groups  attached  to  the  two  asym- 
metric carbon  atoms  are  not  the  same,  d-  and  2-Erythiose  and  the 
inactive  (dl-)  form  of  erythrose  have  been  obtained  by  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  d',  t-,  and  dl-aiahomc  acids  by  oxidizing  them  with  hydrogen 
peroiide  in  the  presence  of  ferric  salts :  — 

HiCOH  H.COH  H.COH  HiCOH 

(HCOH),        (HCOH),->-  (HCOH),->  (HCOH),     +  CO.. 

CHO  HCOH  CO  HCO 


^Threose  has  been  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  '-lylonic  acid. 
The  formula  for  the  simplest  ketotetrose, 


CHiOH.CHOH.  CO.CHjOH. 


butane-triol-i,  3, 4-one-3,  contains  only  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and 
therefore  only  d-,  1-,  and  rf/-forms  are  to  be  expected.  d-Erythrulose 
results  from  the  oxidation  of  erythritol  by  the  sorbose  bacteria.  It 
is  not  attacked  by  bromine  water,  while  the  erythroses  and  threose 
are  oxidized  by  this  reagent  to  erythronic  and  threonic  acids.  Further 
oxidation  of  these  acids  gives  the  tartaric  acids.  df-Erythrulose  results 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  natural  erythritol  with  hydrogen  peroxide 
in  the  presence  of  iron  salts  or  with  bromine.  All  the  tetroses  are  known 
only  ID  the  form  of  syrups,  and  they  do  not  undergo  fermentation  with 

C.  Pentoses,   CsHioOs 

Eight  optically  active  stereoisomeric  aldopentoses,  CHiOH. 
(CH0H)3CH0,  pentane-tetrol-2,  3,  4,  5-aIs,  are  theoretically 
possible,  and  all  are  known  with  the  exception  of  Myxose.    None 

of  the  pentoses  occur  free  in  nature. 
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I'-Arabinose,'  in  the  form  of  polyaaccharoses  known  as 
"arabans,"*  is  very  widely  distributed  in  tlie  plant  world. 
It  was  first  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  gum  arable,  and  hence 
its  name.  It  can  also  be  made  by  the  hydrolysis,  with  mineral 
acids,  of  cherry  gum  or  of  sugar  beet  chips,  after  extracting  the 
beet  sugar.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  melts  about  i6o°,  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  sweet  taste.  Although  this  variety 
of  arabinose  is  dextrorotatory  it  is  called  i'-arabinose,  because  of 
its  close  relationship  in  configuration  to  /-glucose  and  /-mannose. 

d'-Aiabinose  was  first  made  artificially  by  the  degradation 
of  rf-glucose  (220)  by  oxidizing  rf-gluconic  add  with  hydrogen 
peroxide  in  the  presence  of  ferric  salts:  — 
CH»OH  CHsOH  CHsOH  CHjOH 


(CHOH). 

(CHOH), 

(CHOH), 

— >-(CHOH), 

+  C0,. 

CHO 

COOH 

CO 

CHO 

rf-GlooMe 

COOH 

.■Ketone 

It  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  glucosides, 
barbaloin  and  isobarbaloin,  contained  in  Barbados  aloes. 

dl-Arabinose  was  first  obtained  by  combining  the  d-  and  i-vari- 
eties.  In  the  disease  known  as  pentosuria  this  sugar  is  present 
in  the  urine.  On  reduction,  the  arabinoses  give  the  arabitols, 
and  on  oxidation,  first,  the  arabonic  acids  and  then  the  tri- 
hydroxyglutaric  acids  (206). 

Xyloses.  —  /'-Xylose  m  the  form  of  "  xylans  "  is  widely 
distributed  in  plants.  It  is  best  made  from  wood  gum  (xylan), 
and  hence  the  name,  or  from  corn  cobs,  by  hydrolysis  with 
mineral  acids.  It  is  sometimes  called  wood  sugar.  It  tastes 
very  sweet,  is  dextrorotatory,  yields  xylitol  on  reduction  and 

>  The  sign  t'  signifies  that  the  substance  is  dextrorotatory,  but  is  derived 
from,  or  closely  related  to,  substances  that  are  levorotatory.  Similarly  the 
rign  d'  signifies  that  the  substance  is  levorotatory,  but  derived  from,  or 
related  to,  substances  that  are  dextrorotatory. 

'These  are  starch-like  carbohydrates  which  undergo  hydrolysis  to  the 
corresponding  sugars.    Thus  arabans  give  arabinose,  xylans,  xylose,  etc. 
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/'-xylonic  and  xylotrihydroxyglutaric  acids  on  oxidation. 
d'-Xylose  has  been  made  by  the  degradation  of  t^gulooic  add 
by  oxidizing  it  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  presence  of  ferric 
salts.  (See  Arabinose.)  The  (//-variety  results  when  a  miztuie 
of  equal  parts  of  the  active  components  is  crystallized  fran 
alcohol. 

Kiboses.  —  I'-Ribose  is  obtained  from  I-atabonic  add  by  heatiiig 
it  with  pyridine,  when  it  undergoes  molecular  rearrangement  into 
f'-ribonic  add.  On  reducing  the  lactone  of  this  acid  i'-ribose  is  formed. 
It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  dextrorotatory,  and  mdts  at  87°.  On  reductiwi 
it  gives  adonitol,  and  on  oxidation  i'-ribonic  and  ribotribydrozyglutuic 
acids.  J'-Ribose  lias  been  obtained  from  certain  nucleic  acids  bj 
hydrolysis.     It  is  levorotatory  and  melts  at  Sft'-S?". 

Lyzose. — d'-Lyxoie  is  made  from  2-zylonic  add,  which  undeigoes 
molecular  rearrangemeDt  on  beating  with  pyridine  into  ^'-lyxonic 
acid.  When  the  lactone  of  this  acid  is  reduced  it  gives  d'-lyxose.  It 
has  also  been  made  by  the  degradation  of  d-galactonic  add.  (See 
i'- Arabinose.)  The  name  is  derived  from  xylose  by  reversing  the  order 
of  the  letters  xyl-.  It  is  levorotatory  and  gives  d'-arabitol  on  reduction 
and  d'-lyzonic  and  trihydroxyglutaric  acids  on  oxidation. 

Rhatnnose  occurs  in  the  plant  kingdom  in  a  very  large  number  of 
glucosides  [quercitrin,  xanthorhamnin,  etc.),  from  which  it  is  prepared  hy 
hydrolysis.  It  crystallizes  well  from  water  (CHiiOt+HiO),  tastes  sweet, 
melts  at  93°-94°,  and  is  optically  active.  On  reduction  it  ^ves  rhaamibd, 
and  on  oxidiition  with  bromine  water  rhamnonic  add.  It  is  a  meth^ 
pentose,  CHi.(CHOH),CHO,  since  it  gives  methylfurfuraldehyde  on  dis- 
tillation with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  the  above  mentioned  pentoses 
give  furfuraldehyde.  This  reaction  is  characteristic  of  the  pentoses  aod 
pentosans,  and  is  used  for  their  quantitative  determination :  — 


CH— CHOH 

CH— COH 

HO   H     CHO 

CH=CH 

=     1     >    + 

CH=C— CHO 

FentoK 

F«irfui.Wdiyde    ""^ 

HO    H    CH, 
CH— C— OH 

rH-/^" 

CH— C— OH 
HO    H    CHO 

ch=Cx;ho 

Rbimnow 

UethyUnitunldehTdB 

laorhaouiose,  rhodeosC;  isorhodeose,  fucose,  and  quinovose  are  stereoisomers 
of  rhaiDDOse.     None  of  the  pentoses  are  fermentable  with  yeast. 

Ketopentoses  have  not  yet  been  isolated  in  the  pure  condition. 

D.  Hexoses,  CaHisO* 

The  hexoses  are  the  most  important  monoses  and  the 
ones  which  have  been  longest  known.  Three  aldohexoses, 
CH»0H.(CH0H)4.CH0,  <i-glucose,  rf-mannose,  and  rf-galactose, 
and  one  ketohexose,  CHsOH.{CHOH)3.CO.CHiOH,  i'-fructose, 
occur  in  nature. 

Sixteen  optically  active,  stereoisomeric,  aldohexoses, 
CHiOH(CHOH)(CHO,  hexane-pentol-a,  3,  4,  5, 6-als,  are  theo- 
retically possible,  of  which  thirteen  are  now  known. 

d-Glucose  is  the  most  important  monose.  On  account  of 
its  abundant  occurrence  in  grapes  it  is  ordinarily  called  grape 
sugar.  As  its  solution  is  dextrorotatory,  it  was  formerly 
called  dextrose  to  distinguish  it  from  the  levorotatory  fructose 
(lemdose).  As  d-,  U,  and  deforms  of  glucose  are  now  known, 
this  name  has  been  discarded.  In  the  jree  condition  d-glucose 
occurs  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  world,  frequently  to- 
gether with  (f'-fructose,  sometimes  together  with  cane  sugar, 
e^>ecially  in  sweet  fruits. 

A  mixture  of  (/-glucose  and  (f'-fructose  (invert  sugar)  forms 
the  principal  constituent  of  honey.  d-Glucose  occurs  regularly 
in  small  quantity  in  blood,  lymph,  and  in  human  urine  (less 
than  0.1  per  cent).  In  the  disease  diabetes  nteUitus  the  amount 
of  (i-glucose  in  the  urine  may  rise  to  ij  per  cent,  corresponding 
to  500  to  1000  grams  per  day.  d-Glucose  also  occurs  in  the 
free  state  in  the  white  and  yolk  of  the  egg.  In  the  combined 
state  it  occurs  in  majiy  glucosides  (527).  These  give  glucose  as 
one  of  the  products  on  hydrolysis  with  dilute  mineral  acids  or 
with  certain  enzymes.  It  is  a  constituent  of  the  polyoses  or 
complex  sugars,  CuHasOn,  from  which  it  results  on  hydrolysis. 
Thus,  cane  sugar  is  hydrolyzed  by  dilute  mineral  acids  or  by  the 
enzyme,  invertase,  to  i-glucose  and  li'-fructose :  — 
C„HkO,i  +  HjO  =  CoHiiO,  +  CJI,»0«; 

Cue  intu  d-Giotate  d'-Fruaatt 
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milk  sugar,  or  lactose,  into  d-glucose  and  J-galactose  by  adds 


C,jH,Ai  +  H:0  =  C^iiOt  +  CsHirf),; 
HHk  >iigu  d-ClucciM  i-Gtiutaie 

and  malt  sugar,  or  maltose,  into  two  molecules  of  (/-glucose  by 
adds  or  maltase ;  — 

In  plants  li-glucose  is  very  abundant  in  the  form  of  the  pdy- 
saccharoses,  starch  and  cellulose,  while  in  animals  it  occurs  as 
the  polyose,  glycogen.  These  are  hydrolyzed  by  dilute  mineral 
acids  giving  (/-glucose  as  the  final  product : — 

=  »(CaH,aO,). 


(/-Glucose  is  best  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  the  hydrolyas 
of  pure  cane  sugar  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  separated  from 
the  (/'-fructose,  formed  at  the  same  time,  by  crystallization  from 
alcohol.  On  the  large  scale  (/-glucose  is  made  by  the  hydrolysis 
of  starch  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  country  com  starch 
is  used ;  in  Europe  potato  starch. 

The  commercial  name  "glucose"  must  be  distinguished  from 
(/-glucose  used  by  the  chemist  for  the  chemical  individual, 
CbHi»Ob.  The  commercial  glucose  is  a  syrup,  which  it  would 
be  much  better  to  call  corn  syrup.  It  is  made  by  the 
partial  hydrolysis  of  the  starch  of  Indian  com  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  add,  in  closed  vessels  under  a  steam  pressure 
of  35  lb.  The  hydrolysis  of  the  starch  is  only  carried  to  a 
point  where  there  is  about  12  per  cent  of  reducing  sugars  present. 
When  the  conversion  of  the  starch  has  reached  this  point  the 
liquid  is  neutralized  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, filtered,  decolorized  with  bone-char,  and  evaporated  in 
vacuum  pans  to  a  thick  syrup.  Enormous  quantities  of  this 
commercial  glucose  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  con- 
fectionery. It  has  the  property  of  preventing  the  cane 
sugar,  with  which  it  is  usually  mixed,  from  crystallizing  or 
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"  graining."  It  is  also  used  as  a  table  syrup,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  cane  sugar  syrup  (molasses),  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  jellies,  jams,  and  preserves.  It  is  used  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties to  fill  sole  leather  and  tanning  extracts,  as  a  constituent 
of  various  sizes  for  ropes  and  textiles,  and  in  chewing  gum  and 
chewing  tobacco. 

Giape  sugar,  corn  sugar,  is  the  name  given  to  the  crude 
t^glucose  made  on  the  large  scale  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  vinegar,  lactic  acid,  etc.,  and  as  a  reducing  agent,  e.g.. in  dye- 
ing with  indigo  and  in  silvering  mirrors.  It  contains  70-86 
per  cent  i-glucose  and  some  of  the  carbohydrates  intermediate 
between  starch  and  ff-glucose  (dextrins,  maltose,  and  isomaltose). 
It  b  not  much  used  in  food  products  on  account  of  its  bitter, 
unpleasant  taste.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  preparation  of  glucose  given  above,  except  that 
more  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  and  the  hydrolysis  of  the  stardi 
is  carried  further.  When  a  sample  of  the  liquid  no  longer 
gives  a  precipitate  with  alcohol,  it  is  assumed  that  no  dextrin 
is  present,  as  dextrin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  After  neutralizing 
with  sodium  carbonate,  filtering,  and  decolorizing  with  bone-char, 
the  solution  is  concentrated  in  vacuum  pans  to  the  proper  point 
and  poured  while  hot  into  moulds.  Grape  sugar  is  a  wax-like, 
solid mass  of  crystals  of  if-glucose  hydrate  (CeHnOs  +  H3O), 
white  when  fresh,  but  soon  turning  yellow  and  becoming  ex- 
tremely hard.  Anhydrous  grape  sugar  (dextrose),  said  to  be  99 
per  cent  pure  if-glucose,  is  also  made  commercially  and  is  the 
purest  form  of  the  sugar  on  the  market. 

<{-Glucose  exists  in  two  stereoisomeric  modifications  which 
are  designated  as  a-  and  ^-(2-glucose.  The  a-form  is  always 
obtained  when  if-glucose  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solutions 
in  the  cold  (as  the  hydrate,  CgHnO.  +  HjO)  or,  in  the  anhy- 
drous form,  from  a  boiling  saturated  solution  in  alcohol.  The 
anhydrous  form  of  the  a-tf-glucose  is  also  obtained  by  crystalliz- 
ing the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  at  30°  to  35°.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  or  prisms,  melting  at  146°,  and  is  soluble  in  three 
parts  of  water  at  0°,  (3-(f-Glucose  is  obtained  when  a  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  d-glucose  is  dried  at  110°,  the  mass 
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then  dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  the  solution 
quickly  brought  to  crystallization  by  the  addition  of  absolute 
alcohol  with  vigorous  stirring.  It  forms  microscopic  crystals 
that  melt  at  148°  to  150°  and  dissolve  in  0.65  part  of  water  at 
15°.  Both  modifications  show  mutarotation,  i.e.  the  rotation  of 
the  freshly  prepared  solution  changes  on  standing  or  quickly  on 
the  addition  of  alkali  until  it  becomes  constant.  The  a-form 
shows  an  initial  specific  rotation  of  +111.2°,  the  |3-form  of 
17.5°.  On  standing  or  on  the  addition  of  alkali,  both  fwrns 
show  the  same  value,  +52.3°.  In  a  solution  of  <f-^ucose, 
which  gives  this  constant  value,  there  is  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  o  and  ^-forms,  corresponding  to  36.8  per  cent  a  and 
63.2percent0. 

The  strength  of  a  solution  of  i-glucose  is  usually  determined 
in  the  potarimeter  from  its  specific  rotation.  d-Glucose  is 
about  half  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar  and  ferments  with  yeast  or 
zymase,  giving  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  as  the  main  products. 
The  natural  li-glucose  is  dextrorotatory.  A  /-glucose  and  a 
if/-glucose  have  been  made  synthetically  from  the  correspondiDg 
I'-  and  i 


CHjOH  CHiOH  CHjOH 

I  I  ! 

(CH0H)3  — >■  (CHOH)*  — *-  (CHOH)*  ■ 
I  I  I 

CHO  CN  COOH 


I-Glucose  does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  but  otherwise  it  re- 
sembles (f-glucose  very  closely  except  that  it  is  levorotatoiy, 
—51.4°  after  the  solution  has  stood  for  some  time.    When 
oxidized,  the  glucoses  give  the  gluconic  acids, 
CHjOH.  (CHOH),.COOH, 
and  then  the  saccharic  acids,  HOOC.  fCH0H),.C0OH   (»«). 
As  these  acids  have  been  proved  to  contain  a  normal  carbon 
\  chain,  it  follows  that  the  glucoses  must  be  normal  compounds 
I  and  contain  a  primary  alcohol  group  and  an  aldehyde  group 
at  the  ends  of   the  chain.    On   reduction  the  glucoses  yield 
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the  sorbitols,  CHiOH.{CHOH)4.CH!OH  (176)  — another  proof 
of  the  presence  of  the  aldehyde  group  in  them.  Heated  with 
acetic  anhydride  and  zinc  chloride,  the  glucoses  give  penta- 
Ecetates, 

CH^COCH,.  (CHOCOCH,),.CHO, 

showing  the  presence  of  jive  alcohol  groups.  ff-Glucose  gives 
an  oxune,  CHjOH.(CHOH)4CH=NOH,  with  hydroxykmine, 
reduces  an  ammoniacal  solurion  of  silver  nitrate  (fanning  a 
silver  mirror),  and  reduces  Fehling's  solution  on  heating ^ — re- 
actions which  are  characteristic  of  aldehydes.  The  reaction 
with  Fehling's  solution  is  frequently  made  use  of  to  detect  the 
presence  of  rf-glucose  and  to  determine  its  amount.  Fehling's 
solution  is  best  made  by  dissolving  69.3  grams  of  crystallized 
copper  sulphate  in  one  liter  of  water,  and  then  preparing  a 
solution  of  346  grams  Rochelle  salt  and  aoo  grams  of  anhydrous 
soda  in  a  Uter  of  water.  In  using,  equal  volumes  of  the  two 
solutions  are  mixed,  and  the  mixture  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water.  With  this  solution  rf-glucose  can  be  shown  to 
be  present  in  solutions  containii^  0.00005  P^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^  sugar. 
With  phenylhydrazine  (f-glucose  reacts,  like  all  aldehydes, 
giving  a  phenylhydrazone :  — 

CHjOH  CHsOH 

(CHOH),  +  HJ^.NHCJJ6  -  (CH0H)4  +  H^. 

CHO  HC=N.NHCJI» 

^-(Haaw  d-GliKoiephaiylhydruou 

Heated  with  an  excess  of  phenylhydrazine,  the  phenylhydra- 
zone  loses  two  hydrogen  atoms,  just  as  the  phenylhydrazone  of 
glyceric  aldehyde  (216)  does :  — 

CHjOH  CH^H 

(CH0H)4  +  CJItNH.NHi      =     (CHOH), 

HC^N.NHC^  CO  +  NH,  +  CJHJSIH,, 

HC=N.NHC.H6 
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and  the  compound  formed,  which  contains  a  ketone  group, 
reacts  with  another  molecule  of  phenythydrazine  to  fonn 
d-phenylglucosazone :  — 


CO        +    HiN.NHCJI.  =         C^N-NHCsH.  +  H,0. 

HC^N.NHCsHfc  HC=N.NHCJIs 

i-Pbeiiyt^uaisuODc 

This  (2-phenylglucosazone  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and 
this  reaction  can  hence  be  used  to  show  the  presence  of 
(/-glucose  in  solutions.  It  crystallizes  from  dilute  alcohol  in 
yellow  needles,  that  melt,  when  rapidly  heated,  at  about  205°, 
Both  (i-mannose  and  d' -fructose  give  rf-phenylglucosazone  when 
heated  with  an  excess  of  phenylhydrazine,  and  hence  in  testing 
solutions  for  d-glucose  care  must  be  taken  to  be  sure  that  neither 
of  these  sugars  is  present. 

d-Glucose,  like  all  aldehydes,  combines  with  hydrocyanic 
add  to  form  a  cyanhydrin,  CHiOH.(CHOH)4.CHOH.CN. 
When  this  is  hydrolyzed  it  gives  a  hexahydroxy-w-heptane  add, 
CH80H.(CHOH)6.COOH,  On  reduction  with  hydriodic  add  and 
phosphorus  this  gives  normal  heptane  acid,  CHj.  (CHj)6.COOH. 
This  is  a  proof  both  of  the  aldehyde  group  in  d-glucose  and  of  the 
normal  structure,  for  «-heptane  acid  could  not  have  resulted 
from  a  ketose  or  from  an  aldose  containing  an  iso  chaiD.  (See 
Fructose.) 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  aqueous  solutions  of  tf-glucose 
there  are  present  in  addition  to  the  a-  and  /3-forms  (222)  small 
amounts  of  the  aldehyde  or  the  hydrate.  This  will  acomnt 
for  the  aldehyde  reactions  of  if-glucose  solutions  and  explun 
the  transformation  of  the  two  forms  of  the  if-glucose  into  eadi 
other : — 
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H-7C— OH           CH(OH),  HO-7C— H 

/^  CHOH           CHOH  /  CHOH 
^\^    CHOH  — *-  CHOH     — ^^\     CHOH 

Xai        -« —  CHOH     -« —  \cH         +  H»0. 

CHOH+H»0  CHOH  CHOH 

CHiOH           CHiOH  CHjOH 

a-d-GlilMte  if-GhicoK  B-iI-CluaiK 

Glucose  hydrate,  C«HuOs  +  HjO,  like  chloral  hydrate,  con- 
tains two  hydroxyl  groups  attached  to  the  end  carbon 
atom.  When  this  loses  water  it  can  give  either  a-glucose  or 
^-glucose  or  both,  compounds  analogous  to  the  7-Iactones 
(187),  When  these  compounds  are  formed,  the  end  carbon 
atom  now  becomes  asymmetric,  and  hence  two  stereoisomers  are 
formed.  When  a-glucose  goes  over  into  ;3-glucose  or  the  ^-form 
into  the  a-form,  glucose  hydrate  is  the  intermediate  product  as 
shown  above. 

d-HtUUlOSe  occurs  free  in  orange  peel  and  in  the  combined  state  in 
some  glucosides,  but  especially  in  the  form  of  complex  poly  saccharoses, 
msnnosans,  it  is  very  widely  distributed  in  nature.  It  was  first 
made  by  carefully  oxidizing  mannitol  (hence  the  name),  when  it  is 
obtained  together  with  rf'-fructose.  (Compare  with  glycerose.)  It  is 
beat  made  from  the  ivory  nut,  so  largely  used  in  making  buttons. 
The  turoings  and  shavings,  obtained  as  a  waste  product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons,  are  hydtolyzed  with  dilute  mineral  acid  and  the 
maunose  precipitated  from  the  solution  with  phenyl  hydrazine,  as 
mannosephenylhydrazone,  which,  unlike  glucosephenylhydrazone,  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  i^-Mannose  crystallizes  in  the  rhombic 
system,  melts  at  132°  arid  tastes  sweet.  It  is  readily  fermented  with 
jieast.  It  is  partially  converted  into  its  isomers  i^-glucose  and  d'- 
fructose  by  the  action  of  small  quantities  of  alkalies,  and  these  sugars 
are  partially  converted  into  mannose  by  the  same  reagent.  Especially 
characteristic  of  <f-mannose  is  its  difficultly  soluble  phenylhydrazone, 
CH,OH.(CHOH),.CH  -  N.NHC.Hs.  When  heated  with  an  eicess 
of  phenylhydrazine  i^mannose  gives  the  same  phenylglucosazone  that 
d-glucose  or  d'-fructose  does.     rf-Matftose  is  dextrorotatory.     A  Z-man- 
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nose  and  a  iJ-mannose  have  been  prepared  synthetically  fram  I'-  ai 
^Brabinose :  — 


CH,OH 

CH,OH 

CH.OH 

CHiOH 

(CHOH), 

(CHOH), 

(CHOH), 

(CHOH), 

CHO 

CHOH 
CN 

COOK 

;-Gluci>nic  Aci<b 

CHO 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  combines  with  j'-aiabinose  two  stereoisomeric 
cyanhydrins  are  formed  as  the  carbon  atom  to  which  the  cyanogen  gnmp 
attaches  itself  becomes  asymmetric.  On  hydrolysis  these  two  cyan- 
hydrins give  /-mannonic  and  {-gluconic  acids,  which  are  not  optical 
antipodes,  and  hence  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  cTystaUiia- 
tion  of  their  lactones.  When  these  lactones  are  reduced,  tmannow 
and  I-glucose  (223)  are  formed. 

t-Mamiose  resembles  its  optical  antipode  very  closely,  except  that 
it  is  not  fermented  by  yeast.  On  oxidation  the  mannoses  give  manuonie 
acids  and  then  the  mannosacchatic  acids.  On  reduction  thejr  give 
the  mannitols  (174). 

Galactoses.  —  i2-Galactose  is  found  frequently  in  plant)  and  animab 
in  the  form  of  polysaccharoses,  galactans,  and  glucosidea.  It  is 
a  constituent  of  milk  sugar  (lactose)  and  of  raffinose.  It  is  usually 
prepared  by  the  hydrolysis  of  milk  sugar  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Like  i2-g1ucose  it  exists  in  two  stereoisomeric  modifications,  a- 
and  0-.  The  o-form  crystallizes  from  water  with  one  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallization,  from  alcoho!  in  the  anhydrous  foim. 
if-Ga!actose  is  dextrorotatory.  The  solution  shows  mutarotation.  (See 
Glucose.)  On  oxidation  if -galac tonic  and  mucic  acids  are  formed. 
On  reduction  dulcitol  results.  ,J-Galactose  ferments  with  some  yeasts, 
but  more  difficultly  than  J-glucose.  It  gives  an  oxime  with  hydrozyl- 
amine,  which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  a  phenylbydrazone 
with  phenylhydrazine,  which  is  also  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
^Galactose  is  obtained  by  fermenting  ^'-galactose  with  beer  yeast,  as 
it  does  not  undergo  fermentation.  It  is  oxidized  first  to  I-galactonic 
acid  and  then  to  mucic  acid.  On  reduction  it  gives  duldtol.  Wth 
phenylhydrazine  it  forms  a  phenylhydrazone  rather  difficultly  ulnUe 
in  water.  if2-Galactose  is  made  by  the  oxidation  of  dulcitol  with  hydro- 
gen peroxide.  It  can  be  separated  into  its  optical  components  by 
means  of  d-amylphenylhydrazine.  On  fermentation  with  beer  yeast 
^-galactose  is  left  in  the  solution. 

The  gulosea  are  made  from  the  glucoses,  whence  the  name  by 
reversing  the  order  of  the  letters  "  lu."    J-Gulose  is  obtained  from 
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d-glucose  by  oxidizing  it  to  ^-saccharic  acid  and  then  reducing  its 
lactone,  forming  the  aldehyde  acid,  glucuronic  acid.     This  on  further 

reduction   gives  d-gulonic  acid,   the    ketone  of    which    reduces    to 
(f-gulose :  — 

CHO     COOH    COOH    CHO  CH,OH   CH,OH 

(CHOH).  (CHOH)«  (CHOH)i  (CHOH),  (CHOH)*  {CHOH)«. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  synthesis  that  the  space  arrangement  of 
the  groups  around  the  four  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  must  be  the  same 
in  d-gulose  as  in  d-glucose.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  positions  of 
the  primary  alcohol  group  and  the  aldehyde  group.  i-Gulose  hence 
gives  d-sorbito!  on  reduction  and  if-saccharic  acid  on  oxidation  just  as 
if-glucose  does. 

It  is  known  only  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  syrup,  which  does  not 
ferment  with  yeast.     The  /-gulose  is  made  from  /'-xylose : 

<2-Gulonic  , 

add         .      (Reductioii  _^    MJulose 

Ljamijuiiiia        Udonic  Uttones)     ->-     I'-Idose. 

It  is  not  fermentable  with  yeast,  has  a  sweet  caste  and  is  levorotatory. 
The  other  aldohexoses  have  been  made  in  a  similar  manner  from  the 
pentoses,  d-tslose  from  J-lyxose,  d'-  and  I'-ldose  from  the  xyloses,  and 
alloBe  and  altiose  from  d'-rtbose. 

(f'-FructoBe  (levulose)  is  the  most  important  ketose  known. 
In  the  free  condition  it  is  very  widely  distributed  in  plants. 
Together  with  d-glucose  it  occurs  abundantly  in  sweet  fruits 
and  in  honey.  It  is  a  constituent  of  cane  sugar  and  of  raffinose 
and  occurs  also  in  certain  starch-like  compounds,  e.g.  in  inulin 
of  the  dahlia  root.  It  is  formed  in  the  hydrolysis  of  cane  sugar, 
but  is  best  prepared  from  inulin,  as  it  is  the  only  sugar  formed 
in  the  hydroly^s  of  this  carbohydrate.  rf'-Fructose  reduces 
Fehling's  solution  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the  other  natural 
sugars.  (i'-Fructose  crystallizes  from,  absolute  alcohol  in  rhombic 
prisms,  melting  at  9S''~^°S''i  from  coricentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tions in  needles  with  ^HjO.  It  is  said  to  be  one  and  a  half 
times  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar.    It  is  used  in  place  of  cane 
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sugar  by  diabetics.  It  ferments  with  yeast  as  readily  as 
d-glucose  and  is  levorotatory.  It  is  formed  together  with 
(f-mannose  by  cautious  oxidation  of  mannitol  with  nitric  add, 
while  oxidation  of  mannitol  with  the  sorbose  bacteria  gives 
d'-fnictose  alone.  if'-Fnictose  is  also  formed  by  molecular 
rearrangement  of  if-glucose  and  of  tf-mannose  by  alkali.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  (f'-fructose  result  from  the  action  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  on  <f-glucose.  When  oxidized  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  (i'-fructose  gives  glycolic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and 
mesotartaric  acid,  but  no  saccharic  acid  (distinction  from 
(/-glucose) :  — 

CHjOH  COOH 

(CHOH)i  CHjOH      CHOH 

CO  +  2  Os  =  COOH    +  CHOH  +  Hrf). 

Glycolic 

CHjOH  "''  COOH 

i'-FmctoH  Maotartuic 

uid 

The  oxalic  acid  results  from  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  gly- 
colic acid.  When  oxidized  by  mercuric  oxide  in  the  presence 
of  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  d'-f  ructose  gives  glycolic  add 
and  rf-ery thronic  acid ;  — 

CH^H  CH^H 

(CHOH),  CHiOH      CHOH 

CO  +02  =  COOH    +  CHOH  . 

CHsOH  "^"^  COOH 

d'-Fructose  ^Erytbnnic 

The  formation  of  these  products  on  oxidation  shows  that 
rf'-f  ructose  is  a  ketose  having  the  above  structure.  On  reduction 
also  rf'-fructose  differs  from  d-glucose,  as  it  gives  equal  amounts 
of  d-ma.omtol  and  (2-sorbitol,  whereas  rf-glucose  gives  d-sorhitcA 
only:  — 


(CHOH)s  (CHOH),  (CHOH), 

2    CO         +  2  Ha  =  H— C— OH    +    HO— C— H      . 

CHjOH  CHjOH  CHsOH 

d'-FnictOM  (f-Hanoital  d-Sorbitol 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  formulas  that,  when  the  ketone 
group  is  reduced  to  the  secondary  alcohol  group,  the  carbon 
atom  italicized  becomes  asymmetric,  and  hence  two  stereo- 
isomers are  formed.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  presence  of 
the  ketone  group  in  rf '-fructose. 

(/'-Fructose  combines  with  hydrocyanic  add  to  give  a  cyan- 
hydrin,  I:  — 

CHjOH  -     CHiOH  CHj 

(CHOH),  (CHOH)i  (CH,)8 


CHiOH  CHiOH  CH, 

I  II  ni 

When  this  is  hydrolyzed  it  gives  a  hexahydroxyheptoic  acid,  H, 
isomeric  with  that  obtained  from  glucose  (226).  When  this 
acid  is  reduced  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  it  gives 
methyl-M-butylacetic  acid.  III,  isomeric  with  the  «-heptane 
acid  obtained  from  glucose.  It  follows  from  this  that 
rf'-fructose  must  be  a  ketose  having  the  above  structure. 

With  hydroxylamine  (/'-fructose   gives  an  oxime,  isomeric 
with  that  obtained  from  (f-glucose, 

CHbOH(CHOH)  jC=NOH.  CHiOH. 
It   also   reacts   with   phenylhydrazine   to   give   a  phenyl- 
hydrazone, 

CHjOH.  (CHOH)s.C.CHjOH 
II 
N.NHC.H6, 

Fructoc  phenylhydruone 

isomeric  with  that  obtained  from  (/-glucose.    When  heated 
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with  an  excess  of  phenylhydrazine,  this  pheDylhydrazone  loses 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  the  primary  alcohol  group,  convert- 
ing it  into  an  aldehyde  group :  — 

CHjOH.(CHOH)b.C.CH20H 

!l  +  C^.NHNHj  - 

N.NHCaHs 

FnictOM  phenylbydnsHK 


CH,OH.(CHOH),.C.CHO 


+  NH,  +  CANH,. 


N.NHCJI, 

This  compound  then  reacts  with  another  molecule  of  phen^ 
hydrazine  to  give  d-phenylglucosazone :  — 
CH,OH  CH,OH 

(CHOH),  .(CHOH), 

C=N.NHCJI,  +  H,N.NHCJI,   -    C=N.NHCja,  +  H.O. 

HCO  H&=N.NHCJIi 

d-Pbeni'lglueanioae 

The  rf-phenylglucosazone  thus  obtamed  is  identical  with  that 
formed  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  phenylhydrazine  on  ff-glucose 
or  on  (i-mannose.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  groups  in  space  around  the  three  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 
must  be  the  same  in  fructose,  glucose  and  mannose.' 

When  this  if-phenylglucosazone  is  treated  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  phenylhydrazine  residues  are  split  off,  and  a 
compound  containing  a  ketone  and  an  aldehyde  group  and 
hence  called  glucosone  is  formed :  — 

CH^H  CHaOH 

(CHOH),  (CHOH), 

C=:N.NHCbHs+2H20     =     CO         +2C«H6NH.NHHa 

Fbeayllivilnaiie 

HC=N.NHCaii+»  HCl         HCO  SSatold. 

i-PhmylglucosaioIM  i-Giaammc 

'  For  the  methods  used  in  the  determiDation  of  the  configuration  of  tbe 
sugars  by  Emil  Fischer  and  others  see  Stereockemistry,  by  A.  W.  51ew»rti 


On  reduction  with  zinc  and  acetic  add  this  if-glucosone  gives 
d'-f nictose ;  — 

CHtOH  CHjOH 

(CHOH),  (CHOH), 

CO  +  a  H  =   CO 

HCO  CHjOH. 

d-GIuaaone  J'-Fmcloie 

By  means  of  these  reactions,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  b  possible 
to  convert  rf-glucose  and  rf-mannose  into  if '-fructose.  As 
d'-fnictose  gives  both  sorbitol  and  mannitol  on  reduction,  and 
sorbitol  on  oxidation  gives  i-glucose,  and  mannitol  i-mannose,  it 
is  also  possible  to  obtain  both  rf-glucose  and  ti-mannose  from 
d'-fructose.  For  this  reason  this  fructose  is  called  tf'-fructosc, 
although  it  is  /eno-rotatory.  With  methylphenylhydrazine 
<f '-fructose  gives  a  methylphenylglucosazone  more  readily  than 
</-g1ucose  does. 

dl-Fructose  is  of  great  historical  interest,  as  it  was  the  first 
sugar  prepared  synthetically,  and  from  it  the  sugars  occurring 
in  nature  have  been  obtained.     It  has  been  made :  — 

(i)  By  the  condensation  of  formaldehyde  with  bases  (formose). 
In  this  synthesis  it  is  probable  that  the  aldehyde  of  glycolic 
acid  is  first  formed  by  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of 
formaldehyde :  — 


Nr- 


CHiOH 
H,C=0+      >C— 0=    I 

H/  CHO 

Fomuldebyde  Glycotic  aldehyde 


and  that  this  imdergoes  further  condensation  to  the  hexose. 
(See  below.) 

This  condensation  is  called  the  aldol  condensation,  as  the 
product  formed  is  an  aWehyde  alcohol.  Aldol  itself  is  obtained 
by  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  acetic  aldehyde  with 
bases:  — 
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H,C.t=0      H.CH,.C=0      H,C.CHOH.CH,.C=0 
H  H  H 

1  moll,  of  acetic  aldeliTde  Alddl 

From  the  above  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  /9-hydroxy- 
butyric  aldehyde,  and  that  it  is  not  a  sugar,  as  it  does  not  contain 
the  group, — CHOH — CO — .  This  aldol  condensation  is  very 
important,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  sugars  occurring 
in  nature  are  built  up  in  plants  by  its  means  from  formaldehyde, 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  green  coloring  matter  of  plants 
(chlorophyll)  and  water,  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  on  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  air :  — 

0=0=0  +  HaO  =  Hi=C=0  +  0,. 

It  is  well  known  that  green  plants  take  up  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air  and  set  free  an  equal  amount  of  oxygen. 

(a)  The  second  method  of  preparing  (fWructose  artificially 
starts   with  acrolein,  CHi.^CH.CHO.    This   takes   up   bro- 
mine, forming  acrolein  dibromide,  CHsBr.CHBr.CHO,  which 
with  barium  hydroxide  gives  glyceric  aldehyde, 
CH2OH.CHOH.CHO. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  alkalies  transform -aldoses  into 
ketoses,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  barium  hydroxide  converts 
a  part  of  the  glyceric  aldehyde  into  dihydroxyacetone.  These 
two  substances  then  undergo  the  aldol  condensation  and  form 
<H-f  ructose :  — 

CH^H 
CHiOH  CHiOH 

(CHOH), 
CHOH    +  CO  =     ■ 

CO 
CHO  HCHOH 

Clyceru;  ildehyde         Dibydnnyacetonc  CHfOH. 

lU-FiuctaM 

The   sugar   thus   obtained   from   acrolein   was   first   called 
a-acTose  by  Emil  Fischer  before  he  had  proved  it  to  be  identical 

with  (//-fructose. 
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(3)  The  third  method  of  sjmthesis,  also  due  to'EmU  Fischer, 
depends  on  the  aldol  condensation  of  a  mixture  of  glyceric  alde- 
hyde and  dihydroxyacetone,  glycerose,  obtained  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  glycerol. 

{4)  The  fourth  method  depends  on  the  aldol  condensation  of 
glycolic  aldehyde,  CHjOH.CHO,  which  is  regarded  by  some 
chemists  as  the  simplest  sugar,  as  it  gives  all  the  reactions 
characteristic  of  the  aldoses  and  has  a  sweet  taste.  It  under- 
goes the  aldol  condensation  with  dilute  alkalies,  even  at  o", 
and  gives  rf^erythrose  and  o-acrose :  — 

CH^H.CHO  +  HCHOH.CHO=CHjOH.CHOH.CHOH.CHO. 

t  moll.  t4  ftycoUc  tldehyde  ilt-Eiytlitate 

II  the  erythrose  then  undergoes  molecular  rearrangement  under 
the  influence  of  the  alkali  into  erythrulose,  and  this  undergoes 
the  aldol  condensation  with  the  glycolic  aldehyde,  a-acrose 

results:  — 

CHiOHCHO  -I-  CHsOHCHOHCOCHjOH  = 
Oyccdlc  ilddwdc  Eiirtliiukwi 

CHiOH  (CHOH),CQCHaOH 

i '-Fructose  is  obtained  by  fermenting  the  rfi-fructose  with 
yeast,  as  only  the  d'-fructose  undergoes  fermentation. 

SynttiesiB  of  the  sugars  (bexoses)  occurring  in  nature.  —  The 
ffZ-fructose  on  reduction  gives  <f^mannitol,  which  on  oxidation 
is  converted  into  rfi-mannonic  acid.  This  can  be  separated  into 
its  optically  active  isomers,  and  the  rf-mannonic  acid  lactone 
gives  rf-mannose  on  reduction.  if-Mannonic  add  when  heated 
with  quinoline  is  partially  converted  into  d-gluconic  acid,  and 
this  gives  rf-glucose  when  its  lactone  is  reduced.  From  both 
(j-maoQose  and  rf-glucose,  li-phenylglucosazone  is  obtained,  and 
from  this  by  the  method  given  above  rf'-fructose  is  made. 

/'-Fructose  (see  above)  gives  /'-sorbitol  on  reduction.  When 
this  is  oxidized  with  the  sorbose  bacteria,  i'-sorbose,  stereo- 
isomeric  with  d'-fructose,  results.  This  undergoes  molecular 
rearrangement  with  alkalies,  giving  rf-galactose.  The  following 
scheme  gives  these  results  in  outline :  — 
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(W- Fructose 

I 


(i/-MannitoI  I'-Fructose 

I  I 

(f2-Mannonic  acid  r-Sorbitol 

I  I 

— <f -Mannonic  acid  T-Sorbose 


I  T 

(f-Gluconic  acid  tf-Maimose  d-GalactOBe 

I  I 

d-GlucDse  I 

L 


I 

tf-Phenylglucosazone 
d-Glucosone 

I 

tf '-Fructose 


Thus  all  the  hexoses  occurring  in  nature  have  been  made  sj^thet- 
ically,  and  this  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  modern  chemistry. 

POLYSACCHAROSES,    POLYOSES    OR    COMPLEX    SUGASS 

These  sugars  either  occur  in  nature,  e.g.,  cane  sugar  and  sugar 
of  milk,  or  are  made  from  the  more  complex  natural  carbo- 
hydrates, as  maltose  (malt  sugar)  from  starch  by  the  action  of 
diastase.  Their  most  characteristic  property  is  that  they 
undergo  hydrolysis  -when  heated  with  dilute  mineral  acids  or 
under  the  influence  of  certain  enzymes  into  the  monosaccharoses 
or  monoses.  Thus  cane  sugar  gives  d-glucose  and  li'-fructose; 
milk  sugar  gives  tf-glucose  and  (^-galactose ;  and  malt  sugar 
gives  two  molecules  of  i-glucose.  These  sugars  are  hence  called 
disaccharoses  or  hexodioses. 

Raffinose '  is  an  example  of  a  irisaccharose  or  hexotriose,  as  it 
gives  three  monoses  (hexoses)  on  hydrolysis  with  dilute  mineral 
acids :  — . 

'  Raffinose  resembles  sucrose  very  closely  in  its  properties,  but  is  tasteless. 


CANE  SUGAR 
CisHwOie  +  2 

RaSKse 

Crystalline  tetra-,  penta-,  and  hexasaccharoses  are  also 
known.  All  these  complex  sugars  have  the  general  formula, 
(CHiA).  +  HiO,  e.g.,  disaccharoses  (C8Hio06)2  +  HtO,  tri- 
saccharoses  (C«HioOb)3  +  HjO,  tetrasaccharoses  (CgHioOs),  + 
HjO,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  are  hydrolyzed  to  monoses, 
the  complex  sugars  are  regarded  as  anhydrides  of  the  hexoses, 
The  hexodioses  are  the  most  important  of  these  sugars.  They 
are  neutral,  colorless  compounds  having  a  sweet  taste,  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  crystallize  better  than  the  monosaccharoses. 

Cane  sugar,  beet  sugar,  sucrose,  saccharose,  CisH^aOii,  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  sugars  and  the  one  which  has  been 
longest  known.  When  the  term  sugar  alone  is  used  it  always 
refers  to  this  compound.  The  production  and  refining  of  this 
sugar  has  become  one  of  the  great  modern  industries.  Its 
importance  as  a  food  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  world's 
production  in  1920-1921  is  estimated  to  be  over  17,000,000  long 
tons,  of  which  slightly  over  one  quarter  is  beet  sugar,  the  rest 
cane  sugar.  Cane  sugar  occurs  extensively  distributed  in 
plants  and  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  metabolism  of 
plants.  It  is  found,  always  in  the  free  condition,  in  sorghum, 
in  certain  palms,  in  the  sugar  maple,  in  coffee,  walnuts,  and  other 
nuts,  in  the  blossoms  of  plants  and  in  honey.  It  occurs  espe- 
cially abundantly  in  sugar  cane  {about  14.5  per  cent)  and  in  the 
sugar  beet  (16-20  per  cent)  and  these  two  plants  supply  practi- 
cally all  the  world's  sugar,  though  a  small  quantity  is  made 
from  the  sugar  maple  (maple  sugar). 

When  sugar  cane  is  used,  it  is  crushed  and  mixed  with  water 
to  extract  all  the  sugar.  The  juice  is  then  filtered,  treated  with 
lime  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point  to  remove  acids  (which 
would  hydrolyze  the  cane  sugar),  proteids,  coloring  matters, 
and  other  impurities.  After  filtering,  the  purified  juice  is 
sometimes  bleached  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  the  family  alkaline 
juice  is  concentrated  in  vacuum  evaporators  to  a  syrup.  This 
is  then  further  concentrated  in  vacuum  pans  till  the  sugar 
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begins  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  of  sugar  are  separated  from 
the  mother  liquor  by  means  of  centrifugals,  which  are  rapidly 
revolving  fine  sieves.  These  retain  the  crystals,  but  expel 
the  mother  liquor  by  centrifugal  force.  After  washing  in  the 
centrifugals  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  remove  the 
adhering  molasses,  the  crystals  are  dried. 

When  sugar  beets  are  used,  the  juice  is  extracted  by  the  dif- 
fusion process.  The  beets  are  sliced  and  loosely  packed  in  the 
cells  of  the  diEfusion  apparatus  through  which  hot  water  cir- 
culates in  such  a  mamier  thai  fresh  water  comes  into  contact 
with  the  nearly  exhausted  beets.  This  dilute  sugar  solution 
then  passes  into  the  next  cell  containing  partially  exhausted 
beets,  and  so  on,  until  finally  the  fresh  beets  are  extracted  with 
the  strongest  sugar  solution.  The  cell  walls  of  the  beets  allow 
the  sugar  to  diffuse  through,  but  hold  back  colloidal  substances. 
The  juice  is  first  treated  with  lime  and  then  with  carbon  dioxide 
to  remove  most  of  the  lime,  filtered,  decolorized  with  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  then  concentrated  as  described  above. 

Considerable  sugar  is  left  in  the  molasses,  and  this  is  recovered 
in  part  by  precipitating  the  sugar  as  tribasic  calcium  saccharate, 
CijHijOii.^CaO,  which  is  then  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  fidtrate  concentrated  for  the  crystallization  of  the 
sugar. 

Cane  sugar  factories  produce  a  large  quantity  of  molasses, 
which  is  utilized  as  a  table  syrup,  in  making  alcohol,  and  in 
baking. 

Beet  sugar  molasses  is  unfit  for  human  food  on  account  of 
its  impurities  and  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  used  in  making 
alcohol  and  as  cattle  food. 

The  raw  sugar  obtained  as  described  above  contains  about 
9&  per  cent  sucrose.  It  is  colored  and  contains  impurities  and 
must  be  further  refined  before  it  is  used  as  a  food.  This  is  done 
in  sugar  refineries.  The  raw  sugar  is  treated  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  or  with  dilute  sugar  solution.  This  removes  most 
of  the  impurities  and  leaves  the  crystals.  These  are  separated 
from  the  syrup  by  means  of  centrifugals,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution  treated  with  lime.    The  excess  of  lime  and  the  cal- 
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dwn  salts  are  then  precipitated  with  mono  calcium  phosphate  or 
phosphoric  acid  is  calcium  phosphate  and  the  solution  filtered. 
It  is  then  decolorized  with  sulphur  dioxide  or  bone  black  and 
concentrated  in  vacuum  pans  to  crystallization.  The  white 
sugar  of  commerce  is  extraordinarily  pure.  It  contains  at 
least  99.9  per  cent  sucrose. 

Sucrose  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts 
at  about  160°  and  then  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  glass-like 
mass.  When  more  strongly  heated  it  turns  brown,  undergoes 
decomposition,  and  forms  a  mixture  of  substances  called 
caramel  much  used  in  making  confectionery.  Heated  still 
higher  it  carbonizes,  forming  sugar  charcoal,  and  gives  ofif^Nl^;,  >. 
gases.  Sucrose_  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  is  not  ,,  f,V- 
dianged  by  the  action  of  dilute  alkalies,  and  does  not  react  with  ■  ^ 
D&en'ylJlVdliUiite.  "  TTTe'  aqueous  solution  is  dextforotatoiy 
([a]D  =  +66.5°),  and  it  does  not  show  mutarotation  (223).  When 
hydrolyzed  with  dilute  mineral  acids  or  with  the  en^me, 
invertase,  sucrose  gives  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rf-glucose 
and  d'-fructose.  As  rf'-fructose  is  very  much  more  strongly 
levorotatory  (  — 93°)  than  li-glucose  is  dextrorotatory  (+  52.3°) 
the  mixture  is  levorotatory.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  invert 
sugar  and  the  term  "  inversion  "  is  used  for  the  hydrolysis  of 
the  disaccharoses  into  monosaccharoses.  Cane  sugar  does  not 
undergo  fermentation  directly,  but  only  after  hydrolysis  into 
glucose  and  fructose.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  yeast  produce 
the  enzyme,  invertase,  which  hydrolyzes  the  cane  sugar,  and 
the  glucose  and  fructose  then  ferment.  Cane  sugar  is  twice  as 
sweet  as  d-glucose,  but  it  is  not  as  sweet  as  d'-fructose. 

Cane  sugar  gives   an   octaacetate,  CijHnOs(OCOCHj)a,  with 
acetic  anhydride.     This  melts  at  67°  and  has  a  bitter  taste. 

It  also  forms  an  octamethyl  derivative,  Ci!HnOs(OCH3)g. 
The  following  formula  has  been  suggested  for  sucrqse :  — 
CH,OH 

CH,OH.CHOH.CH(CHOH),.CH— 0— C— CH(CHOH),.CH,0H. 

\/ 

d'-Fructooc  residue 
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It  is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  sucrose  contains  eight  hy- 
droxyl  groups,  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  sotution  nor  react 
with  phenylhydrazine  (no  longer  contains  a  carbonyl  group), 
and  undergoes  hydrolysis  so  readily  and  quantitatively  into 
rf-glucose  and  rf'-fructose. 

Sucrose  has  not  yet  been  made  synthetically. 

To  determine  cane  sugar  quantitatively,  in  raw  sugars  for 
example,  use  is  made  of  its  property  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarized  light.  The  rotation  is  determined  in  a  polatiscope 
(saccharimeter)  having  a  scale  which  enables  the  percentage  of 
sugar  to  be  read  directly.  The  inversion  of  cane  sugar  is 
brought  about  by  an  extremely  small  amount  of  acid;  thus  when 
a  mixture  of  80  parts  of  sugar  and  20  parts  of  water  containing 
only  0.005  P^f  cent  hydrochloric  acid  is  digested  in  boiling  water 
for  one  hour,  it  is  almost  completely  hydrolyzed.  The  inversion 
is  a  catalytic  phenomenon  and  is  due  to  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the 
acid.  Since  it  has  been  found  that  the  inversion  constant  and 
the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  are  proportional,  the  velocity 
of  inversion  of  cane  sugar  is  used  to  determine  the  strength  of 
acids.  The  rate  of  hydrolysis  of  sucrose  is  1000  times  more 
rapid  than  that  of  lactose  or  maltose. 

Sugar  of  milk,  lactose,  CisHitOn+H^O,  is  found  in  the  milk 
of  all  mammals,  and  it  is  the  only  sugar  present  in  this  secretion. 
It  does  not  occur  in  plants.  It  is  prepared  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  whey,  which  is  the  fluid  left  when  the  casein  and  the  fat  d 
skimmed  milk  are  precipitated  by  rennet  in  making  cheese.  It 
is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  water.  It  dissolves  in  6 
parts  of  cold  water  and  2§  parts  of  hot  water.  It  crystallizes 
from  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  a  molecule  of  water 
of  crystallization,  but,  if  crystallized  from  water  above  95°,  the 
crystals  contain  no  water.  It  is  about  one  fourth  as  sweet  as 
cane  sugar.  Like  d-glucose  it  exists  in  an  a-  and  a  0-form  and 
shows  mutarotation,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  mixture  of  these 
two  forms  in  equilibrium  ([a]"  =  +55.3°).  On  long  boiling 
with  dOute  mineral  acids  lactose  is  hydrolyzed  to  d-g\ucoae  and 
d-galactose.  This  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  enzyme, 
lactase,  which  is  present  in  certain  varieties  of  yeast  (lorula;)  and 
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in  the  intestines  of  the  calf.  It  is  not  hydrolyzed  by  invertase, 
nor  will  lactase  hydrolyze  cane  sugar.  Lactose  is  not  fermented  / 
by  beer  yeast,  as  this  yeast  contains  no  lactase.  It  is  fermented  j 
by  certain  microorganisms  {toridcs),  which  produce  lactase,  l 
Milk  sugar  is  converted  very  readily  into  lactic  acid  by  a  number 
of  bacteria.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  forms  a  silver  mirror 
with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  gives  a 
phenyllactosazone  with  phenylhydrazine,  which  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  gives  an  octaacetate  with  acetic  anhydride. 
When  oxidized  with  bromine  water  it  gives  a.  monobasic  acid, 
laclobionic  acid,  containing  twelve  carbon  atoms,  and  hence  it 
must  contain  an  aldehyde  group.  When  lactobionic  acid  is 
hydrolyzed  by  mineral  acids  it  gives  gluconic  acid  and  galac- 
tose, thus  proving  that  the  aldehyde  group  in  lactose  must  be 
in  the  glucose  residue.  The  following  formula  has  been  sug- 
gested for  lactose :  — 

CH,OH.CHOH.CH.(CHOH),.CH— O— CH,,(CHOH},.CHO. 


Galactose  nsidue  Glucose  residue 

Lactose  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions and  as  a  food. 

Maltose,  malt  sugar,  CnHijOu+HsO,  is  formed  from  starch 
by  the  action  of  malt  diastase.  Other  enzymes,  such  as  the 
ptyalin  of  the  saliva  and  the  amylopsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
also  convert  starch  into  maltose.  Maltose  also  results  from  the 
hydrolysis  of  glycogen  by  enzymes.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
containing  one  molecule  of  water  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 
Its  solution  shows  upward  mutarotation,  i.e.,  the  rotation  in- 
creases, as  the  equilibrium  value  ((0)0  =  +  137°)  is  greater 
than  the  initial  value'.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  is 
easUy  decomposed  by  alkalies.  It  is  completely  fermented  by 
beer  yeast.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  yeast  of  the 
enzyme,  maltase,  which  hydrolyzes  the  maltose  to  two  mole- 
cules of  d-glucose,  which  then  ferment.  Dilute  mineral  acids 
also  hydrolyze  maltose  to  rf-glucose,  but  not  as  readOy  as  cane 
sugar.    The  other  enzymes,  invertase,  diastase,  lactase,  etc.. 
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are  without  action  on  maltose.  It  reacts  with  phenylhydrazine 
to  form  a  phenyhnaltosazone  and  on  oxidation  with  bromine 
water  gives  maltobionic  acid,  a  monobasic  acid,  containing'ia 
carbon  atoms.  This  acid  when  hydrolyzed  with  mineral  adds 
gives  (f-glucose  and  d-gluconic  acid,  and  hence  maltose  must 
contain  an  aldehyde  group.  Maltose  gives  an  octaacetate  with 
acetic  anhydride,  and  hence  contains  8  hydroxyl  groups.  It  is 
probably  steremsomeric  with  lactose  (238)  and  has  the  same 
structural  formula. 

Maltose  is  the  intermediate  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
ethyl  alcohol  from  com,  potatoes,  and  other  materials  con- 
sisting largely  of  starch.  The  starch  is  converted  into  maltose 
by  the  action  of  the  diastase  of  malt,  and  the  maltose  is  hydro- 
lyzed by  the  maltase  of  the  yeast  to  glucose,  which  then  under- 
goes fermentation  by  the  zymase  of  the  yeast  to  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

iBomaltose  is  the  name  given  by  Emil  Fischer  to  a  dJsac- 
charose  obtained  by  him  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  on  rf-glucose.  It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  It  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  disaccharose  called  revertose  obtained 
by  the  synthetical  action  of  maltase  on  (f-glucose.  It  is  not 
hydrolyzed  by  maltase  or  invertase,  but  gives  d-glucose  with 
emulsin. 

Colloidal  '  Polysaccharoses 

The  carbohydrates  belonging  to  this  group,  of  which  starch 
and  cellulose  are  the  most  important  members,  are  amorphous, 
tasteless,  and,  for  the  most  part,  insoluble  substances,  which 
are  hydrolyzed  to  monoses  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  adds. 
They  belong  to  the  class  of  compounds  known  as  colloids. 
The  composition  of  those  regarded  as  anhydrides  of  the  hezoses 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  (CsHioOs),  or  (CjHmOb).  +  HjO 
(236).  The  molecular  we^ht  is  unknown,  but  is  undoubted^ 
very  large. 

'By  "colloidal"  pob^saccharoses  is  understood  polysaccharoses  wbkh 
aie  insoluble  in  water  (cellulose)  or  which  form  pseudo  solutions  in  thia 
solvent  (starch,  inulin,  etc.).  See  Applied  Colloid  ChemislTy,  by  W,  D. 
Bancroft. 
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Starch  (CaHwOs),  or  (CtHwOs).  +  HjO,  is  found  in  the  form 
of  grajiules  having  an  organized  structure  in  many  difierent 
organs  of  green  plants,  particularly  as  a  reserve  material. 
Hence  it  is  found  especially  abundantly  in  tubers,  roots,  nuts, 
and  cereals,  e.g.,  in  all  kinds  of  grain  (wheat,  Indian  com, 
etc.),  in  the  potato,  in  chestnuts,  and  in  acorns.  The  form  and 
size  of  the  starch  granules  are  characteristic  of  the  different 
plants,  and  it  is  frequently  possible  to  identify  the  origin  of  a 
starch  by  a  microscopic  examination.  In  this  country  starch 
is  generally  made  from  Indian  corn  (maize)  and  in  Europe  from 
potatoes.  Indian  corn  contains  55  per  cent  starch.  About 
forty  million  bushels  of  shelled  corn  are  used  annually  in  making 
starch  and  products  derived  from  starch  (glucose,  dextrins, 
malt  syrup,  etc.)-  The  separation  of  the  starch  from  the  com 
is  largely  mechanical.  The  corn  is  first  soaked  in  warm  water 
containing  some  sulphur  dioxide  and  when  soft  enough  is  passed 
through  a  mill  in  order  to  break  it  up.  The  germ  at  the  apex 
of  the  kernel  which  contains  most  of  the  oil  is  removed 
by  passing  the  mass  mixed  with  water  through  the  germ 
separators.  The  semifluid  mass  is  then  ground  and  passed 
over  sieves  of  bolting  cloth,  which  allow  the  starch  and  gluten 
in  suspension  in  water  to  pass  through  but  retain  the  bran. 
The  starch  liquor  is  allowed  to  settle  in  troughs  to  free  it  from 
the  lighter  gluten.  The  starch  is  then  washed  several  times 
with  water  by  decantation,  drained  on  wooden  frames  having 
cloth  bottoms,  and  dried  in  kilns. 

In  polarized  light  starch  grains  are  doubly  refracting.  Air- 
dried  starch  contains  10  to  20  per  cent  water.  It  can  be 
obtained  free  from  water  by  gradually  drying  at  increasing 
temperatures  up  to  log'-no".  Starch  is  practically  insoluble 
in  cold  water.  When  heated  with  water  the  starch  grains 
swell,  burst  and  form  starch  paste.  If  starch  is  treated  with 
cold,  dilute  mineral  acid  for  some  days  it  is  converted  into 
soluble  slarck.  This  dissolves  in  hot  water,  forming  a  solution 
that  is  strongly  deTtrorotatntv.  Soluble  starch  is  also  formed 
l^  treatment  with  oxidizing  agents  or  with  alkalies.  It  is 
really  a  partially  hydrolyzed  starch  and  not  a  modification  of 
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starch,  as  the  name  suggests.  Starch  is  especially  characterized 
by  the  blue  color  that  it  gives  with  iodine  dissolved  in  a  sola- 
tion  of  potassium  iodide.  This  reaction  is  used  to  identify 
starch  granules  in  plants.  Starch  paste  and  soluble  staich 
also  give  this  reaction.  It  is  apparently  not  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  chemical  compound  of  starch  and  iodine  nor  to  the 
formation  of  a  solid  solution  of  iodine  in  starch,  but  is  merety 
an  adsorption  rrhf"""""""  The  iodine  is  adsorbed  by  the 
starch.  Starch  forms  nitrates  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  (nitrostarch  used  as  an  explosive)  and  ace^l 
derivatives  with  acetic  anhydride. 

The  most  important  transformation  of  starch  is  its  hydrolysis, 
by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  (^Glucose  is  the  only  mono- 
saccharose  formed  in  this  hydrolysis,  and  under  the  proper  con- 
ditions the  starch  can  be  nearly  quantitatively  converted  into 
glucose.  The  hydrolYjis.of  starch  by  thp  rfkfita.'a^  nf  malt  ffivps 
maltose,  and  under  the  proper  conditions  this  transformatiail 
can  be  made  nearly  quantitative.  Starch  can  be  determined 
quantitatively  by  converting  it  into  glucose  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acids  and  determining  the  amount  of  sugar  formed. 
Starch  as  it  is  obtained  technically  is  not  an  individual  com- 
pound, but  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances.  The  cell  walk 
of  the  starch  grains  consist  of  amylopectin,  while  the  contents  d 
the  cell  form  the  amylase.  Starch  paste  is  essentially  a  soluti(m 
of  amylose  thickened  by  undissolved  mucilaginous  amylopectin. 
Amylose,  which  forms  the  larger  part  of  starch,  is  itself  a  com- 
plex mixture  of  closely  related  substances  that  differ  in  solu- 
bility in  water.  The  so-called  soluble  starch  is  the  lowest 
member  of  this  series.  In  all  its  forms  amylose  is  soluble  in 
alkaline  fluids  without  forming  a  paste.  Even  with  warm  water 
it  never  forms  a  paste.  The  amylose  in  solution  gives  a  pure 
blue  color  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  but  the  pure  solid  amylose 
does  not.  That  starch  and  the  dried  starch  paste  give  a  blue 
color  with  iodine,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  amylose  is  present  in 
these  substances,  in  the  form  of  a  solid  solution.  Amylose  is 
only  attacked  by  diastase  when  it  is  in  solution,  and  on  hydnd- 
ysis  with  diastase  gives  maltose  alone  mthout  perceptible  forma- 
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tion  of  dextrins.  The  amylopectin  which  forms  the  smaller 
part  of  the  starch  substance  is  also  apparently  not  homogeneous. 
It  swells  with  warm  water  and  forms  a  mucilaginous  paste  and 
when  superheated  with  water  it  gives  a  sticky  solution.  With 
a  solution  of  iodine  it  gives  a  blue-violet  color  which  is  less  in- 
tense than  the  blue  color  with  amylose.  The  dextrins  formed 
ti^ether  with  maltose  by  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  are 
apparently  derived  from  the  amylopectin. 

Starch  is  of  very  great  importance  as  a  large  constituent  of 
our  food  (bread,  potatoes,  cereals,  etc.).     In  the  stomach  and 

intestines  starch  i'<  hyHmlyTnH    tr,  mgltncc  anH   gliif-fM^p  bv   the 

enzymes  present  in  the  digestive  ju'g^s.  It  is  much  used  as 
an  adhesive  paste  and  in  laundries  for  stiffening  clothes.  In 
tJiis  process  the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin  by  the  hot  iron. 
Starch  is  also  the  material  from  which  commercial  glucose 
(starch  sugar)  and  the  dextrins  are  made. 

Dextriae  are  made  from  starch  either  by  heating  this  to 
iSo^-aoo"  or  by  first  moistening  the  starch  with  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid  and  then  gently  heating  it.  It  forms  a  white  or 
yellow  powder  and  is  used  as  an  adhesive,  especially  for  envelopes 
and  postage  stamps.  The  dextrins  form  colloidal  solutions  in 
water,  but  are  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  As  the  name 
indicates  they  are  dextrorotatory  ([a]j  up  to  about  +  200°). 
They  are  completely  converted  into  maltose  by  malt  extract 
and  into  d-glucose  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids.  Apparently 
there  are  several  dextrins,  some  of  which  give  a  red  dish- violet 
color  with  a  solution  of  iodine  (erythrodextrin)  while  others 
givenocolor  (acchroSdextrin).  Some  reduce Fehling's  solution, 
others  do  not.  Dextrin,  also  known  as  British  gum,  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  natural  gums. 

Inulin,  (CtHioOOi  +  HjO,  is  a  reserve  material  resembling 
starch,  found  in  dahlia  bulbs,  chicory  roots,  etc.  It  forms  a 
white  hygroscopic  powder,  consisting  of  doubly  refracting 
sphero-crystals,  which  is  very  soluble  in  warm  water  (forming 
a  colloidal  solution).  It  is  levorotatory  ([a]^  from  —33°  to 
—40°)  and  gives  no  color  with  a  solution  of  iodine.  Dilute  acids 
hydrolyze  it  more  readily  than  starch,  giving  only  li'-fructose. 
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It  is  also  hydrolyzed  to  if'-fructose   by  tlie  enzyme,  inulase, 
but  is  not  acted  upon  by  diastase  or  the  pancreatic  juice. 

Glycogen  (liver  staich),  (CtHmOa),  +  HiO,  is  a  reserve  ma- 
terial found  in  all  developing  cells  of  the  animal  organism,  and  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  liver.  It  also  occurs,  in  small 
quantity,  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  animals,  in  yeast,  and  in 
mushrooms.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  fresh  liver.  When 
pure  it  formsawhite,  tasteless, and  inodorous  amorphous  powder, 
which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an  opalescent  colloidal  solution. 
This  solution  is  dextrorotatory  ([a]j  =  +  igfi^-ig?")  and  gives 
a  yellowish-brown  to  red-brown  color  with  a  solution  of  iodine. 
It  is  converted  almost  completely  into  tf-glucose  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids,  though  it  is  not  attacked  even  by  strong  alkaline 
solutions.  It  is  also  hydrolyzed  by  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva, 
yielding  maltose,  and  gives  maltose  and  tf-glucose  with  liver 
extract. 

Cellulose,  (CsHioOs),,  or  (C«Hio06}i  +  HjO.  —  Cellulose  Is 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  cell  walls  of  plants.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Thus  the  tunica  of  the  Ascidia  is 
chieSy  cellulose.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  cotton,  which  is 
85  per  cent  cellulose,  by  extracting  it  with  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
dilute  alkalies,  and  acids,  as  cellulose  is  insoluble  in  all  these 
solvents.  This  cotton  cellulose  is  the  only  variety  that  has 
been  carefully  investigated,  and  the  properties  ascribed  to 
cellulose  are  those  observed  in  a  study  of  this  product.  Absorb- 
ent cotton  and  filter  paper  are  usually  regarded  as  the  purest 
form  of  cellulose,  although  they  contain  small  amounts  of 
impurities  and,  on  account  of  the  energetic  treatment  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  in  order  to  purify  them,  cannot  be 
regared  as  entirely  unchanged  cellulose.  Cellulose  is  strongly 
double  refracting  and  behaves  as  a  typical  colloid,  exhibiting 
the  phenomena  of  swelling  and  adsorption.  Air-dried  cellulose 
contains  6  to  8  per  cent  of  water,  which  may  be  removed  ■ 
by  drying  in  a  vacuum.  It  dissolves  in  Schweitzer's  reagent, 
which  is  a  solution  of  copper  oxide  in  ammonia,  and  also  in  a 
strong  solution  of  zinc  chloride.  Pure  cellulose  gives  a  yellow 
or  brown  color  with  a  solution  of  iodine  and  this  becomes  blue 
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in  the  presence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  also  gives  a 
blue  color  with  iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
and  containing  zinc  chloride,  and  this  reaction  is  used  as  a  test  for 
cellulose.  Cellulose  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  (showing 
the  presence  of  hydroxyl  groups).  If  the  solution  is  allowed 
tj  stand  until  it  gives  no  precipitate  when  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  very  dilute  solution  is  heated  in  an  autoclave  to  120°, 
the  cellulose  is  completely  hydrolyzed  to  d-glucose.  When 
heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  acetic  acid,  and  some  sulphuric 
acid{acetolysis) ,  cellulose  gives  an  octaacctate  of  the  disaccha- 
rose  CijHsjOu,  called  cellubiose,  from  which  the  sugar  itself 
is  obtained  by  saponification  with  alkali.  This  cellubiose  bears 
to  cellulose  very  much  the  same  relation  that  maltose  bears  to 
starch.  Like  maltose  it  gives  only  rf-glucose  when  hydrolyzed 
with  dilute  mineral  acids.  Cellulose,  I'lt^  i^tarrh,  ii  thir^fffrf 
an  anhydride  of  <f-plucose.  It  is  apparently  very  much  more 
complex  than  starch,  and  probably  has  a  much  greater  mo- 
lecular weight.  With  acetic  anhydride  it  gives  a  triacetate, 
(C»Ht(OCOCH3)30s)„  showing  that  it  contains  three  alcoholic 
hydroxyl  groups.  A  cold  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide {30  pwr  cent)  converts  cellulose  into  cellulose  hydrate. 
The  alkali  causes  a  shrinking  of  the  fiber  and  combines  with  it 
to  form  an  alcoholate.  The  alkali  is  afterwards  removed 
by  washing  with  water.  This  "mercerized"  cotton,  as  it  is 
called  after  Mercer  who  introduced  the  method  into  the  textile 
industry,  has  a  much  greater  attraction  for  dyestuffs  and  gives 
deeper  shades  than  can  be  obtained  with  the  unmercerized 
cotton.  It  also  gives  a  silk-like  finish  to  the  cotton.  Cold 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  produces  a  somewhat  greater 
change  in  the  cellulose  (hydrolysis).  Upon  this  change  depwnds 
the  manufacture  of  parchment  paper.  Unsized  paper  is  dipped 
into  So  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  for  15  to  20  seconds  and  then 
freed  from  the  acid  by  washing  with  water.  The  pores  of  the 
paper  become  filled  with  a  gelatinous  decomposition  product  of 
the  cellulose,  which  makes  it  tougher  and  less  porous.  Parch- 
ment paper  is  colored  blue-black  by  a  solution  containing 
iodine  and  potassium  iodide  (amyloid).     Cellulose  is  the  chief 
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constituent  of  the  vegetable  textile  fabrics  (cotton,  linen,  hemp 
and  jute)  and  also  of  paper. 

Cellulose  nitrates,  nitrocellulose.  —  Cellulose  is  converted 
into  nitrates  (nitrocellulose)  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids.  The  lower  nitrates  (10  per  cent  to  12  per 
cent  nitrogen,  soluble  in  ether-alcohol)  are  called  collodion 
cotton,  soluble  cotton,  etc.,  while  the  higher  nitrates  (about 
13  per  cent  nitrogen)  are  known  as  gun  cotton.  Celluloid  is 
a  solid  solution  of  collodion  cotton  and  camphor,  which  is  used 
for  manufacturing  many  articles  formerly  made  from  horn  or 
ivory.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  for  photographic  films,  espe- 
cially motion  picture  films.  Gun  cotton  is  used  as  a  high  ex- 
plosive for  filling  torpedoes  and  bombs  and  also,  when  properly 
gelatinized,  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powders. 

Cellulose  acetate,  soluble  in  chloroform  and  also  in  a  mixture 
of  acetic  ether  and  alcohol,  forms  a  plastic  mass  with  camphor 
resembling  celluloid  and  is  used  in  making  motion  picture  films 
which  are  non-inflammable.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  di-  and  tri- 
acetates.  It  is  also  used  in  making  artificial  silk.  Artificial  silk 
is  made  by  forcing  solutions  of  cellulose  or  its  esters  through 
fine  openings  into  a  bath  which  coagulates  the  thread.  This  b 
then  dried  and  wound  on  spools.  Collodion  cotton  in  solution 
in  ether-alcohol  was  first  used,  the  threads  being  "denitrated" 
in  a  bath  of  sodium  hydrosulphide  {Chardonnet  sUk).  Another 
method  makes  use  of  a  solution  of  cellulose  in  copper-oxide- 
ammonia.  The  blue  solution  is  spun  into  a  bath  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  which  coagulates  the  threads  and  removes  the  copper 
iGiamstoff).  The  latest  method,  which  has  superseded  theother 
two,  starts  with  a  solution  of  viscose  made  by  the  action  of  sodium 
hydroxide  and  carbonbisulphide  on  cellulose.  This  solution  con- 
tains the  sodium  salt  of  a  cellulose  xanthic  acid  (CaHjOi.O.CS.SH, 
simplest  formula).  It  is  coagulated  by  being  spun  into  a  bath 
containing  sodium  bisulphate.  Over  eight  million  pounds  of  V 
viscose  silk  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1919.'  * 

'  Foi  further  information  concerning  the  Cellulose  lodustiies  and  the 
Manufacture  of  Paper  see  Industrial  Chemistry,  edited  by  Allen-  Rogers, 
3d  ed.,  1920,  and  Technology  of  Cellulose  Esters,  by  E.  C.  Worden,  1931. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
y  MIXED  COMPOUNDS  CONTAIMING  MITROGEH 

In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  dibasic  acids  from 
monobasic  acids,  reference  was  made  to  cyanacetic  and  the  two 
cyanpropionic  acids.  These  are  simple  cyanogen  substitution 
products  analogous  to  chloroacetic  and  the  two  chloropropionic 
acids.  They  are  made  by  treating  the  chlorine  products  with 
potassium  cyanide.  They  have  been  useful  chiefly  in  the 
preparation  of  dibasic  acids,  as  described  in  connection  with 
malonic  and  the  two  succinic  acids.  It  will  therefore  not  be 
necessary  to  treat  of  them  individually  here. 

Note  poe  Student.  —  How  can  malonic  acid  be  made  from  acetic 
add ;  and  isosuccinic  acid  from  propionic  acid  ?     Give  the  equations. 

The  chief  substances  to  be  taken  up  under  the  head  of 
mixed  compounds  containing  nitrogen  are  the  amino  acids  and 
the  qddjm^^s.  As  will  be  seen,  both  these  classes  of  sub- 
stances are  of  special  interest,  as  they  represent  forms  of  com- 
bination which  are  favorite  ones  in  nature,  especially  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  some  of  the  most  important  substances  found 
in  the  animal  body,  such  as  urea,  uric  acid,  glj'cocoll,  proteins, 
etc.,  belongit^  to  one  or  both  the  classes. 

Amino  Acids 
The  relation  of  an  amino  acid  to  the  simple  acid  is,  as  the 
name  implies,  the  same  as  that  of  an  amino  derivative  of  a  hydro- 
carbon to  the  hydrocarbon.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  acid  in  which  the  amino  group,  NHi,  has  been  substituted 
for  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  hydrocarbon  residue.  Thus,  amino- 
acetic  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula  HaNCHjCOOH ;  while 
aminomethane,  or  methylamine,  is  represented  thus,  CH3.NH2. 
The   reasons   for   regarding    methylamine    as    a    substituted 
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ammonia  have  been  stated.  The  formula  is  based  upon  the 
reactions  of  the  substance  and  the  methods  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion. The  same  arguments  lead  in  the  same  way  to  the  view 
that  the  amino  acids  are  substituted  ammonias,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  acids.  The  simplest  method  for  their  preparation 
consists  in  treating  halogen  derivatives  of  the  acids  with 
ammonia.  Thus  aminoacetic  acid  can  be  made  by  treating 
bromoacetic  acid  with  ammonia :  —  "(t  rfp 

CHK^Q^jj  +  2  NH,  =  CHK^^'jj  +  NHiBr. 

Note  for  SronENT.  — Compare  this  reaction  with  that  made  use  of  for 
making  methylamjne.  ,     „ 

Aminofonnic  acid,  carbamic  acid,  HtN.COOH.  —  This  acid 
is  not  known  in  the  free  condition.  Its  ammonium  salt, 
HiN.COsNH<,  is  formed  when  dry  carbon  dioxide  and  dry 
ammonia  are  brought  together,  and  it  is  therefore  contained  in 
commercial  ammonium  carbonate :  — 


/NH,  NH2 

0C<  +  NH,  =    I 


^"  \0H  COtNH, 

The  other  carbamates  are  prepared  from  the  ammonium 
salt.  They  are  hydrolyzed  when  heated  in  aqueous  solution, 
yielding  carbonates  and  ammonia.  Thus,  when  potassium 
carbamate  is  warmed  in  water  solution,  hydrolysis  taiies  place, 
as  represented  in  the  equation :  — 

NHi.COjK  +  HsO  =  NHa  +  HKCO3. 

The  ethereal  salts  of  carbamic  add,  called  uretkanesj  are 
readily  made  by  treating  the  ethereal  salts  of  chlorocarbonic  acid 
(178)  with  ammonia :  — 

CI  NH, 

I  I 

COjCsHi  +  2  NHj  =  COsCjHt  +  NH4CI. 
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Aminofomiic  add  caonot  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative 
of  the  amino  adds,  any  more  tlian  carbonic  add  can  be  taken 
as  a  fair  representative  of  the  hydroxy  acids. 

G1j«k:oU   ,lj.m..|  ^^^^  .cid)  fcH,<™'  V- 

ominoacetic  acid,  )  \  COtB-J 

Ti]  tlift  {lile  there  are  two  complicated  acids,  which  are  known 
as  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids.  When  glycocholic  acid 
is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  breaks  down,  yielding  cholic 
add  and  glycocoll.  In  the  urine  of  horses  is  found  an  add 
known  as  hippuric  add.  When  this  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
add,  it  breaks  down  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll. 

When  uric  add  is  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  glycocoll  is 
one  of  the  products.  Further,  glycocoll  is  formed  when  gelatin 
or  glue  is  boiled  with  baryta  water  or  dilute  sulphuric  add.  Its 
formation  from  bromoacetic  acid  and  ammonia,  mentioned  above, 
gives  the  clearest  indication  in  regard  to  its  relation  to  acetic  acid. 

Aminoacetic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  or  ether.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  sometimes  called 
gelatin  sugar. 

Aminoacetic  add  has  both  add  and  basic  pn^>eTties.  It 
unites  with  strong  acids,  forming  salts ;  and  it  combines  with 
bases,  giving  metallic  salts  —  the  aminoacetates.  The  amino- 
acetates  also  unite  with  salts,  forming  double  compounds. 

Examples  of  the  compounds  with  acids  are  the 


^COiH      ' 
^NH,.HNO». 


of  the  salts  with  metals, 

Zinc  aminoacetate      .    .    .    ZnCCjHiNOj)!  +  HiO, 
and     Copper  aminoacetate       .    .    Cu(CjH,N02)i  +  HjO; 

(rf  the  compounds  with  salts,  the  double  salt  of 
Copper  nitrate  and 
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Treated  with  nitrous  acid,  glycocoll  is  converted  into  hydroxy- 
acetic  acid.    With  soda-lime  it  gives  methylamine. 

Note  tor  Student.  ^  Write  the  equations  representing  the  reactinu 
that  take  place  when  glycctcoll  is  treated  with  nitrous  acid  and  when  it  is 
heated  with  soda  lime. 

It  seems  probable  that  aminoacetic  acid  and  other  amine 
adds  are  really  inner  ammoniimi  salts,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  acid  constituent,  carboxyl,  with  the  basic  constituent,  NHj, 
In  accordance  with  this  view  the  formula  should  be  written 
thus:  — 

CH.<^->0. 

Ethyl  diazoacetate,  ^azoacetic  ester,  is  formed  when  ethyl 
aminoacetate  reacts  with  nitrous  acid :  — 

H^CHiCOOCiH,  +  HNO,  -  ||  >CHCOOC,Hs  +  2  HO. 

IHu«c«tic  ester 

It  is  a  yellow  oil  having  a  characteristic  odor  and  boiling  at  141'. 
It  is  remarkably  active  chemically,  e.g.,  with  water  it  gives  ethyi 
glycolate ;  — 

CjHiOOC.CHNj  +  HsO  =  CHtOOC.CHaOH  +  N». 

This  reaction  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  hydrogen  ions 
and  is  one  of  the  best  methods  for  the  detection  and  estimation 
of  these  ions.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  reacts  similarly 
to  give  ethyl  monochloroacetate  and  iodine  gives  ethyl  diiodo- 
acetate.     (Write  the  equations.) 

On  reduction  hydrazinoacetic  acid  is  formed,  and  this  decom- 
poses in  the  presence  of  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving 
a  salt  of  hydrazine  and  glyoxylic  acid :  — 

HN\ 

I  >CHCOOH  -I-  HsSO,  -I-  Hrf)  =  NjH^HjSO*  +  OHC.C0OH. 
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It  was  this  decomposition  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  hydra- 
zine, and  from  this  hydronitric  or  hydrazoic  acid,  HNj. 
/N 
Diazomethane,  H:C^  1 1,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  nitroso- 

methylurethane,  H3CN(NO)COsCiH6,  with  a  solution  of  an 

HjC.N(NO)  /N 

I  =  H,C<  LI  +  CO,  +  CiHsOH. 

OCOCsHs  \N 

It  is  a  yellow  gas,  exceedingly  poisonous,  and  characterized  by 
its  remarkable  chemical  activity.  It  converts  acids  into  methyl 
esters;  alcohols  (and  phenols)  into  methyl  ethers;  primary 
amines  into  secondary  amines  (aniline,  CeHjNHj,  into  mono- 
methylaniline,  CiHjNHCHa),  and  aldehydes  into  ketones : 
=  CHjCOCHs  +  Ni. 

Sarcosine,  methylglycocoll, 

CHg<;  ,  or  CHi/       \o     .—  When  bromoacetic  add 

^COsH  ^CO-^ 

is  treated  with  methylamine,  a  reaction  takes  place  similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  with  ammonia,  the  product  being  melhyU 

glycocoU  or  sarcosine:  — 

CH,<^^jj  +  2  CH,.NHs  =  CHK^^^'  +  NH3(CHs)Br. 

Sarcosine  is  a  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  creatme,  which 
is  found  in  8esh,  and  of  caffeine,  which  is  a  constituent  of  coffee 
and  tea.  It  is  obtained  from  creatine  and  caffeine  by  boiling 
them  with  baryta  water.  Its  properties  are  much  like  those 
of  glycocoU.  It  is  an  inner  ammonium  salt. 
N{CHs)j 

Betaine,    trimettiylglycine,    H3C<^  yO,    has     been    made 
CO 
synthetically    from     trimethylamine    and     monochloroacetic 
add:  — 
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(CH,).N+C1CH,C0        (CH,),NCH,CO         CH,C)JiI.CH,CO 

I      =  I  I     =    .  HCl  1-0-1 

HO  CI       HO         +"*-'  ^^ 

It  crystallizes  from  water  with  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization. From  its  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  an  inner 
ammonium  salt.  It  is  found  in  the  sugar  beet  (whence  its 
name)  and  accumulates  in  the  beet  sugar  molasses.  When 
heated  it  gives  trimethylamine,  and  it  is  the  betaine  of  beet  sugar 
molasses  that  is  the  source  of  the  trimethylamine  formed  from 
the  vinasse  (103).  Compounds  having  a  similar  structure  to 
betaine  are  called  betaines. 

Aminoptopionic  acide,  ^^'^rncm'  ~~  These  acids  bear  to 
propionic  acid  relations  similar  to  that  which  amiaoacetic  acid 
bears  to  acetic  acid.  There  are  two,  corresponding  to  a-  and 
P-chloropropionic  acids,  from  which  they  are  made. 

Their  properties  are  much  like  those  of  glycocoll, 

d-a-Aminopropionic  acid,  which  is  also  called  d-alanine,  is 
a  constant  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins  (638). 

Among  the  amino  derivatives  of  the  higher  members  of  the 
fatty  acid  series,  two  are  of  special  importance.  These  are 
leucine  and  isoleucine. 

Leucine,  J-a-aminoisobutylacetic  acid, 


CHa' 

is  a  frequent  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  vegetable  and  animal 
proteins. 

The  inactive  variety  has  been  made  from  isovaleric  aldehyde 
ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  nitrile 
thus  formed :  — 

CHa  H  CHa  H 

!  I  II 

CHCH,— C— OH  +  HCN  =  CHCHs— C— CN  — »-  COOH. 

II  II 

CH,  NH,  CHj         NHj  +  H^ 

laovBlnic  aldehyde  amnKmia 
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When  this  inactive  acid  is  resolved  into  its  optically  active 
components,  the  levo  variety  is  found  to  be  identical  with  the 
leucine  obtained  from  natural  sources. 

When  sugar  is  fermented  with  pure  yeast  in  the  presence  of 
leucine,  isobutyl  carbinol  (inactive  isoamyl  alcohol)  is  formed :  — 

/H 
(CHs),CH.CH,.C^OOH  +  Hrf) 
\NH, 

™"  =  (CHb),.CH.CHj.CHsOH  '+  COj  +  NH,. 

Isobutyl  cubinol 

Isoleucine,  (f-a-amino-iS-methyl-^-ethyl  propionic  acid, 
CH3.CH3 . 
CHa' 

product  of  hydrolysis  of  vegetable  and  animal  proteins.     It  is 
dextrorotatory  and  contains  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms. 

Isoleucine  gives  secondary  butyl  carbinol  (active  amyl  alcohol) 
vhen  fermented  with  sugar  by  pure  yeast.  {Write  the  equation.) 
Inactive  amyl  alcohol  and  active  amyl  alcohol  (137)  are  the 
main  constituents  of  fusel  oil  and  result  from  the  protein  ma- 
terial contained  in  the  potatoes  or  corn  used  in  making  alcohol. 

Serine,  which  is  obtained  from  silk  glue  by  boiling  with  dilute 
acids,  has  been  shown  to  be  a-amino-^-hydroxypropionic  acid, 
CHi(OH).CH(NHs)COOH,  by  treating  it  with  nitrous  acid 
when  it  gives  glyceric  add  (189).  Optically  active  modifications 
are  also  known.    It  is  formed  in  the  hydrolysis  of  all  albumins. 

Cystine,  CtHi2Nt04S2,  a  substance  sometimes  found  as  a 
crystalline  sediment  in  the  urine  of  human  beings  and  dogs, 
is  a  derivative  of  a-aminopropionic  acid.  It  is  frequently 
formed  in  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins.  Tin  apd  hydrochloric 
acid  reduce  it  to  cystein,  CjHiNOjS.  The  two  substances 
bear  to  each  other  the  relation  represented  by  these  formulas :  — 

CHiSH  CHj.S S.  HsC 

I  I  I 

HtN.CH  NH».CH  HC.HjN 

1  I  1 

COOH  COOH         HOOC 

Cyitem  Cyltloc 
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AHINOSDLPH<»nC  AODS 

Just  as  there  are  amino  derivatives  of  the  carboxylic  acids, 
30,  too,  there  are  amino  derivatives  of  the  sulphonic  acids. 
The  most  important  of  these  b 

CHs— SOjH 
Taurine,  ^-aminoethylBulpbonic  acid,     |  — Taurine 

CHj— NHj. 
is  found  in  combination  with  cholic  acid  as  taurocholic  acid, 
inoxbile,andthebUeof  many  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  kidneys, 
lungs,  etc.  It  has  been  made  synthetically  from  Isethionic 
acid  (187)  by  first  treating  the  add  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride :  — 

loBtliioaic  odd  Chlaroethylsulphonyl  cUondc 

The  chloroethylsulphonyl  chloride  is  then  treated  with  water :  — 
':*<£,Cl  +  «-°-™<SftOH  +  «°' 

ChtocMttayltulpbooic  add 

and  the  chloroethylsulphonic  acid  with  ammonia :  — 

<^«'<si^H  +  ^  ™.  -  C,H.<^Hjj  +  NH.C1. 


Taurine  crystallizes  in  lai^e  monoclinic  prisms.  It  is  a  very 
stable  substance,  and  can  be  boiled  with  concentrated  acids  with- 
out decomposition.    With  nitrous  acid  it  yields  isethionic  acid. 

It  unites  with  strong  bases  forming  salts,  but  not  with  acids. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  that  taurine  is  an  inner 

ammonium  salt  as  represented  by  the  formula     1  ^0. 

CHi— SOj/ 

AuiNO  Dibasic  Acms 

Aiputic  acid,  aminosuccinic  acid,  aminobutane  diacid, 

HOiCHiC— CH(ErHt)  .COtH. 
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Aspartic  acid  occurs  in  pumpkin  seeds,  and  is  frequently 
met  with  as  a  product  of  boiling  various  proteins  witti  dilute 
acids.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  formed  when  casein  and  albumin 
are  treated  in  this  way.  It  is  formed  also  when  aspara^ine 
(269)  is  boiled  with  adds  or  alkalies. 

A^>artic  add  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water.  The  boiling  solution  of  the  natural 
product  is  levorotatory.  A  cold  solution  is  dextrorotatory. 
It  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and  the  three  varieties 
id-,  U,  and  dl-)  suggested  by  the  theory  are  known.  When 
treated  with  nitrous  add,  each  is  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding malic  acid. 

Acid  Amides  ^ 

When  the  anunonium  salt  of  acetic  add  is  heated,  it  gives  off 
water,  and  a  compound  distills  over  which  is  known  as  acet- 
amide,  ethane  amide.  The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing equation :  — 

CH,.COONH,  =  GH,.CONHs  +  HjO. 

An  investigation  of  the  ammonium  salts  of  other  carboxylic 
acids  shows  that  the  reaction  is  a  general  one,  and  a  class 
of  compounds,  known  as  the  acid  amides,  can  thus  be  ob- 
tained. Besides  this  method  there  are  two  others  of  general 
application  for  the  preparation  of  the  acid  amides.  One 
consists  in  treating  an  ethereal  salt  of  an  acid  with  ammonia. 
Thus,  when  ethyl  acetate  is  treated  with  ammonia,  this 
reaction  takes  place :  — 

CH,.CdiCiHs  +  NHs  =  CHJ.CONH2  -I-  CiHsOH. 
The  other  reaction  consists  in  treating  the  add  chlorides  with 
ammonia.    Thus,  to  get  acetamide,  we  may  treat  acetyl  chloride 
(60)  with  ammonia :  — 

CH,.C0C1  +  2  NH>  =  CHJ.CONH2  -1-  NH4CI. 

This  last  reaction  is  perhaps  most  frequently  used.  It  shows 
the  relation  that  exists  between  acetic  add  and  acetamide. 
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For  acetyl  chloride  is  made  from  acetic  acid  by  treatment  with 
phosphorus  trichloride,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as 
acetic  acid  in  which  the  hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  chlorine. 
Now,  by  treatment  with  arnmonia  the  same  reaction  takes 
place  as  that  which  we  have  had  to  deal  with  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  amino  acids;  the  chlorine  is  replaced  by  the  amino 
group.  Therefore,  acetajnide  is  acetic  acid  in  which  the 
hydroxy]  is  replaced  by  the  amino  group,  as  shown  in  the 
formulas :  — 

O  0 

II  II 

CH>C— OH  CH^C— NH*. 


As  the  hydroxyl  of  the  add  is  replaced,  the  amide  is  not  an 
acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  basic  properties  of  the  amino 
group  are  weakened  by  the  presence  of  the  acid  residue  as 
a  part  of  its  composition.  Acetamide  combines  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amino  group 
can  be  replaced  by  metals,  owing  to  the  acidifying  influence 
of  the  CO-group.  It  is  therefore  a  weak  base  and  at  the  same 
time  a  weak  acid. 

The  amides  are  converted  into  ammonia  and  a  salt  of  the  acid 
when  boiled  with  solutions  of  strong  bases :  — 

CHjCONHj  +  KOH  =  CHjCOsK  +  NH„ 

They  are  converted  into  cyanides  by  distilling  with  phos- 
phorus pentoxide,  PjO^ :  — 

CHs-CONHi  =  CH3CN  -I-  H,0. 

As  the  substance  obtained  in  this  way  is  identical  with  methyl 
cyanide,  which  is  formed  by  heating  the  potassium  salt  of 
methybulphuric  acid  with  potassium  cyanide,  the  reaction 
furnishes  additional  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  cyanides  the  carbon  and  not  the  nitrogen  of  the  cyanogen 
group  is  in  combination  with  the  hydrocarbon  residue,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  formula  CHj — C^N, 
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As  the  amide  can  be  made  from  the  ammonium  salt,  and 
the  cyanide  or  nitrile  from  the  amide,  so,  by  startmg  with  the 
cyanide,  the  amide  and  the  ammonium  salt  can  be  made.  The 
reaction  by  which  the  cyanides  are  converted  into  acids  is 
based  upon  these  relations :  — 

R.COONH*  — *-  R.CONHs  — *-  R.CN, 

R.CN  —*-  R.CONHs  — *-  R.COONH,. 

By  treating  acid  amides  with  add  chlorides,  more  com- 
plicated compounds  can  be  obtained.  Of  these  diacetamide, 
NH(CiH30)j,  and  iriacetamide,  N{CiHiO)j,  may  serve  as 
examples. 

The  preparation  of  an  acid  amide  by  treating  an  ester  with 
ammonia  is  well  illustrated  by  the  preparation  of  osamide,  in 
which  ethyl  oxalate  is  first  prepared  and  this  then  converted 
into  the  amide  by  treating  it  with  aqueous  ammonia :  — 

COOH      CjHjOH       COOC1H6 

I  +  =1  +aHA 

COOH      CjHsOH      COOCiHi  ;. 

Onlk  «dd  Alcohol  Etbyl  ouUte  I 

COOCiHb        NHj        CONHj 

I  +  =1  +2  CJIsOH. 

COOCHt       NH,       CONHi 

Etbyl  oxsUtc  Oamidc 

When  oxamide  is  heated  with  a  dehydrating  agent,  such  as 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  it  is  converted  into  cyanogen :  — 

CONHj      CN 
I  =1      +aH,0. 

CONH,      CN 

Hofmann's  reaction.  —  When  an  acid  amide  is  treated  with 
bromine  in  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide,  the  first  product 
formed  k  acetobromamide,  CHjCONHBr :  — 

CHjCONH,  +  Br»  =  CH,CONHBr  +  HBr. 

The  sodium  hydroxide  reacts  with  the  bromamide  (which  has 
acid  properties  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  carbonyl  group  and 
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the  bromine  atom)  to  form  a  salt,  CHiCONa.NBr,  which  is  un- 
stable. This  sodium  bromamide  undergoes  molecular  rearrange- 
ment (compare  with  the  Beckmann  rearrangement,  401) :  — 


II        — ^        II        — >    CH^N=C=0; 
BrN  CHbN 

Sodium  bromimidc      IntomedJMc  pn>duct  Htthyl  iioeytiBle 

and  the  intermediate  product  by  the  loss  of  sodium  bromide 
forms  methyl  isocyanate.  This,  in  the  presence  of  the  alkali, 
gives  the  primary  amine  and  carbon  dioxide :  — 

CH^CO  +  HiO  =  CH,NHs  +  CO,. 

Hethylomine 

It  is  thus  possible  by  starting  with  any  acid  to  pass  to  the  pri- 
mary amine  containing  the  same  hydrocarbon  radical  as  the 
add.  In  the  case  of  acetic  acid  the  three  stages  are  represented 
below :  — 

CH,COOH  — *-  CHsCONHs  — *-  CH  jra,. 

AcEtic  acid  Aceumide  MetbyLBmine 

This  reaction  has  become  of  practical  importance  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  anthranilic  acid  (407). 

Amic  acids.  —  When  the  amide  of  a  dibasic  acid  (as  oxamide) 
is  boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia  hydrolysis  takes  place :  — 

OC— NH,  OC-ONH* 

I  +H^=      I 

OC— NHj  OC— NH, 


and  the  ammonium  salt  of  oxamic  acid,  HOOCCONH*,  results. 
Oxamic  acid,  like  carbamic  acid  (248),  is  both  an  acid  and  an 
amide.  It  forms  salts  and  other  derivatives  characteristic  of 
acids,  and,  like  the  amides  of  the  acids,  is  hydrolyzed  by 
alkalies  or  acids  to  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia. 

There  is  one  acid  of  this  kind  that  is  a  well-known  natural 
substance.  It  has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with 
aspartic  acid,  which  is  closely  related  to  it.    It  is 
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Aspara^e,  aminosuccmamic  acid,  CiHgNiOs  +  HiO, 
CHlCOKHs 

]  .  —  Asparagine  is  found  in  many  plants,  as  in 

CH(NHt)-COOH 

asparagus,  beets,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  and  in  wheat.  It  can 
be  made  by  treating  monoethyl  aminosuccinate  with  ammonia. 

Noiz  FOB  Student.  —  What  reaction  takes  place?  Write  the  equs- 
tion.    How  is  monoethyl  aminosucduate  made? 

Asparagine  forms  large  rhombic  crystals,  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water.  When  boiled  with  acids 
or  alkalies,  it  is  converted  into  aspartic  add  and  ammonia. 

Note  fob  Student.  —  Note  that  only  the  amino  group  of  the  amide 
is  driven  out  of  the  compound  by  this  treatment.  The  other  amino 
group  which  is  contained  in  the  hydrocarbon  portion  of  the  compound 
is  not  affected. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  the  asparagines  into  the  malic  adds. 

Asparagine  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and  two 
optically  active  stereoisomeric  varieties  are  known.  The  levo- 
rotatory  variety  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  many  plants,  in  aspara- 
gus, in  beets,  in  peas,  beans,  and  in  vetch  sprouts.  The  dextro 
variety  b  also  found  in  vetch  sprouts.  It  is  distinguished  from 
ordinary  asparagine  by  its  sweet  taste. 

Sucdnimide,  CaHi<       >NH.  —  This    Compound    deserves 

attention  ui  this  connection,  as  it  represents  a  not  uncommon 
dass  known  as  the  add  imides.  They  are  formed  from  poly- 
basic  adds,  most  simply  from  dibasic  acids.  They  may  be 
r^arded  as  the  anhydrides  in  which  the  imino  group  has  been 
substituted  for  an  oxygen  atom.  They  are  formed  from  the 
amides  by  loss  of  ammonia.    Thus :  — 

CHs.CONH!      CHi.Ca 
I  =1  >NH+NH,; 

CHj.CONH,      CHj.CO/ 


and  from  the  anhydrides  by  the  action  of  ammonia : 
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CH,CCk 

CHiCO, 

1             , 

»  +  H,NH  =  1 

NnH  +  HA 

CH,c(y 

CH,C(> 

/ 

The  hydrogen  atom  of  the  imido  group  is  replaceable  by  some 
metab,  or  the  imide  has  the  properties  of  a  weak  add. 

Cyanamide,  N^C— NH*.  —  In  treating  of  cyanic  acid,  the 
existence  of  two  chlorides  of  cyanogen  was  mentioned :  one, 
a  liquid  having  the  formula  NCCI ;  the  other,  a  solid  of  the 
formula  NaCjCU.  When  the  former  is  treated  with  ammonia, 
it  is  converted  into  an  amide,  NC.NHj,  which  bears  to 
cyanic  acid,  NC.OH,  the  relation  of  an  amide.  Like  the  other 
simple  compounds  of  cyanogen,  cyanamide  readily  undergoes 
change.  Heated  to  150°  or  when  allowed  to  stand,  it  is  con- 
verted into  dicyandiamide,  C2N4H4;  while,  when  heated  to 
above  150°,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  tricyantri- 
amide,  CbNjHs,  is  formed.  The  latter  compound  is  also  called 
melamine  and  cyanuramide,  and  from  certain  methods  of  forma- 
tion it  is  concluded  that  it  is  the  amide  of  cyanuric  add.  It  is 
a  strong  monacid  base.  The  formation  of  these  compounds  is 
particularly  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  simple  cyanogen  campounds  to  undergo  polymerization. 

Calcium  cyanamide,  N=C — HCa.  ^This  compound  has 
come  into  prominence  as  a  fertilizer.  In  the  soil  it  furnishes 
the  nitrogen  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants :  — 

N^C— NCa  +  2  HjO  =  Ca(0H)2  +  t^CNHj, 
and 

Una 

It  is  made  by  passing  nitrogen  over  caldum  carbide  heated 
to  yjo^-iooo"  in  an  electric  furnace,  when  the  reaction  repre- 
sented in  this  equation  takes  place :  — 

CaCs  +  Na  =  CNsCa  +  C. 

The  nitrogen  used  is  obtained  by  fractional  distillation  of  liquid 
air.  The  absorption  of  nitrogen  is  increased  by  the  presents 
of  10  per  cent  calcium  chloride. 
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Calcium  cyanamide  when  treated  with  superheated  steam 
gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia :  — 
CaCNj  +  3  HiO  =  CaCO,  +  2  NH,. 

This  is  one  of  the  methods  of  "  fixing  "  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air.  The  ammonia  obtained  by  this  method  is  very  pure  and 
may  be  used  in  making  ammonium  salts  or  it  may  be  converted 
by  catalytic  oxidation  into  nitric  acid,  thus  converting  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  into  the  valuable  nitric  acid  now  obtained 
from  Chili  saltpeter. 

When  calcium  cyanamide  in  water  is  treated  in  the  cold  with 
carbon  dioxide,  calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated  and  a  solution 
of  pure  cyanamide  b  obtained :  — 

CaCNi  +  HjO  +  CO2  =  CaCOa  +  N^C— NHj. 

Cyanunide 

By  heating  this  solution,  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst,  such 
as  manganese  superoxide,  the  cyanamide  takes  up  water,  form- 
ing urea :  — 

N^C— NH,  +  HsO  =  OC<JJJJ'. 

Ura 

This  is  a  technical  method  for  the  manufacture  of  urea  on  the 
large  scale.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  urea  from  coal,  nitrogen  of 
the  air  and  water,  that  is,  from  the  elements. 

About  180,000  tons  of  calcium  cyanamide  are  produced 
annually.  "^ 

Guanidiae,  CHiHe.  —  This  substance,  which  is  closely  related 
to  cyanamide,  was  first  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  guanine 
(271).     It  can  also  be  made  by  treating  cyanogen  iodide  with 


NCI  +  2  NH,  =  HN :  C<  J^'^J"  ^^, 

the  product  being  the  hydriodic  acid  salt  of  guanidine.  It  is 
best  made  by  heating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanamide  with 
ammonium  chloride :  — 

NCNHj  +  NHj  =  HN;C<5J^*- 
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It  is  a  very  strong  alkaline  base.     Boiled  witli  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  or  baryta  water,  it  yields  urea  and  ammooia :  — 

CNOIs  +  H^  =  CONjH,  +  NH,. 

Guuudtne  Urea 

Creatine,  C4H»N303.  —  This  substance  is  found  in  the  muscles 
of  all  animals.  It  is  usually  made  from  "  extract  of  meat." 
It  has  been  made  synthetically  by  brii^ing  cyanamide  and 
sarcosine  together.  The  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  made 
use  of  for  the  preparation  of  guanidine ;  — 

HN.CH,  ,NH, 

N=C— NH,  +       I  =HN:C<      /CH,.COOH. 

HjC.COjH  \N< 

^CH, 

Cyanunide  SBroosine  Cmtine 

Creatinine,  C4H7N3O,  in  small  quantity  is  a  constant  con- 
stituent of  human  urine.  Creatine  is  converted  into  creati- 
nine by  the  loss  of  water  when  its  solution  is  heated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  contact  with  alkalies  creatinine  gradually 
takes  up  the  elements  of  water  and  forms  creatine.  It  is  a 
base,  forming  with  acids  well-crystallized  salts.  Its  relation  to 
creatine  is  represented  thus :  — 

/NHa  /NH 1 

™<N<CH.COOH        ™  =  %<CHia 
CH,  CH, 

Cieatine  Crutkine 

Urea,  carbamide,  and  derivatives.  —  Closely  related  to  the 
nitrogen  compounds  just  referred  to  is  urea,  or  the  amide 
of  carbonic  acid.  Its  importance  and  certain  reactions  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Other  acid  amides,  and  it  is  therefore 
treated  by  itself. 

Urea  is  found  in  the  urine  and  blood  of  all  mammals,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  animals.  It  is  the  final 
decomposition  product  of  the  proteins  in  the  animal  body. 
Human  urine  contains  from  2  to  3  per  cent;  the  quantity 
given  o9  by  an  adult  man  in  24  hours  being  about  3c-  grams. 
Urea  can  be  made  by  the  following  methods :  — 
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(i)   By  treating  carboayl  chloride  with  ammoaia :  — 

oca,  +  4  NHs  =  0CNiH4  +  2  NHiCl. 
(What  h  the  ualogous  reaction  for  the  preparation  of  acetamide  ?) 
{2)   By  heatmg  ammonltim  carbamate* —    Vi  "v 


^NHi 


=  OCNsH,  +  H,0. 


(3)  By  treating  ethyl  carbonate  with  ammonia :  — 

0C<^^  +  3  NH,  =  OCNsHi  +  2  CJIiO. 

(4)  By  the  addition  of  water  to  cyanamide :  — 

CN.NH,  +  H,0  =  OCNjH*. 

(5)  By  evaporation  of  ammonium  cyanate  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion :  —  _ 

N=C(0NH4)  =  0CNaH4. 

This  reaction  is  of  si>ecial  interest,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the 
first  example  of  the  formation,  by  artificial  methods  from  in- 
organic substances,  of  an  oiganic  compound  found  in  the  ani- 
mal body  (1). 

Urea  is  readily  obtained  from  urine.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  large,  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  132°.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Heated  with  water  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  180°,  or  boUed  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  it 
breaks  down  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia :  — 
CONsH*  +  HuO  -  COj  +  2  NHs. 

The  same  decomposition  of  urea  takes  place  when  urine  is  al- 
lowed to  stand.  Hence  the  odor  of  ammonia  is  always  noticed 
,  in  the  ne^hborhood  of  stables  and  urinals  that  are  not  kept 
thoroughly  clean.  This  decomposition  Is  due  to  the  action  of  a 
microorganism  known  as  micrococcus  urea.  This  change  is  a  good 
example  of  the  way  in  which  nature  converts  useless  material 
into  useful  ones.    Urea  is  a  waste-product  of  the  life-process. 
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After  it  has  left  the  body  it  ceases  to  be  of  value,  whereas 
carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  are  essential  to  the  life  of  plants. 

The  enzyme,  urease,  present  in  the  extract  of  soy  bean, 
hydrolyzes  urea  into  ammonium  carbonate,  and  this  a£Fords  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  estimating  urea. 

Sodium  hypochlorite  or  hypobromite  decomposes  urea  into 
carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  water:  — 

COCNtH,)  +  3  NaOCl  =  CO,  +  3  NaCl  +  Ni  +  2  Hrf). 

The  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  the  solution  wluch  contains 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  nitrogen  can  then  be  measured. 
From  the  volume  of  nitrogen  obtained  the  amount  of  urea  can 
be  calculated.  This  is  the  basis  of  one  of  the  methods  used  for 
estimating  urea. 

Nitrous  acid  acts  in  a  similar  way ;  — 

CONtH*  +  2  HNO>  =  C0»  +  2  N,  +  3  Hrf>. 

When  heated,  urea, loses  ammonia,  and  yields,  first,  biuret 
and,  finally,  cyanurk  acid  (90) :  — 


OC<?^=,V.;  OC/ 


NH  IHi 


NH  +  NH„ 


3  COCNHOi  =  CjHsOsN,  +  3  NH,. 

Biuret  in  alkaline  solution  gives  a  beautiful  violet  to  red  color 

with  a  drop  or  two  of  2  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

This  biuret  reaction  is  characteristic  of  the  proteins  and  some 

of  the  more  complicated  polypeptides  (271). 

Urea  unites  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts.    The  hydrogen  of 

the  amino  groups  can  be  replaced  by  acid  or  alcohol  radicals,  . 

A      t     ^.-x.      ^,  „„^NH.C,Hrf)        . 

givmg  compounds  of  which  acetyl  urea,  0C<^^  ,  and 

ethyluret 
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Among  the  compounds  with  acids,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  urea  hydrocfdoride,  CH^NjO-HCl;  vrea  nitrate, 
CH*Nrf).HNO»;  and  urea  phosphate,  CH^NiO.HsPO,.  With 
mercuric  oxide,  2  HgO.CH,NiO ;  with  silver,  CHjNsO.Agt, 
etc.  With  salts  it  forms  such  compounds  as  2  CO(NH»)(i. 
HgCN0,),.3  HgO,  etc. 

Urea  is  used  as  a  stabUizer  in  smokeless  powders  and  cel- 
luloid, and  in  the  preparation  of  medical  remedies  (veronal, 
etc.). 

Semicarbazide,  HaNCOnH-NHi .  —  Hydrazine  hydrate  unites 
with  potassium  cyanate  to  form  semicarbazide :  — 

H,N— NH,  +  HNCO  =  0C<?I2^^™*- 


Thb  is  an  amino  derivative  of  urea.  Like  hydroxylamine  and 
phenylbydrazine  it  reacts  with  aldehydes  and  ketones :  — 

NHNH,  _  NHN=CHCH, 

"•^^NH,        +  OCH.CH.  -  0C<^^  ^  jj_Q     . 

Semicarbftxidc  Aldehyde  EwmLcBrbazoiie 

As  the  semicarbazones  are  well  crystallized  compounds  with 
sharp  melting  points,  semicarbazide  is  frequently  used  as  a 
reagent  for  aldehydes  and  ketones. 

Substituted  ureas.  ■ —  These  are  derivatives  of  urea  which 
contain  hydrocarbon  residues  in  place  of  one  or  all  the  hydrogen 
atoms.  They  can  be  made  from  the  cyanates  of  substituted 
ammonias.  The  fundamental  reaction  is  the  spontaneous 
transformation  of  ammonium  cyanate  into  urea :  — 
NC.ONHi  =  OC(NHi)j. 

In  the  same  way,  cyanates  of  substituted  ammonias  are 
transformed  into  substituted  ureas :  — 


NCONHsCHb  =  oc< 
NCONHsCCjHi)! 


NHCjHs. 
NHt        ' 

N(C^)j 
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The  urea  derivatives  which  contain  add  radicals  are  made 
by  treating  urea  with  the  acid  chlorides :  — 

0C<™;  +  «I.Oa  -  OC<;j^f -H-O  +  HQ. 

cetyl  urea  analogous  to 

Ureids  are  compounds  derived  from  urea  by  the  substitution 
of  acid  residues  for  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms.  Thus, 
acetyl  urea  is  a  simple  ureid.  The  relation  between  the  ureid 
and  the  amide  is  shown  in  the  equations :  — 

CHa.COOH  +  HHaN  =CHj.CONH,  +  HjO; 

:h,.co] 

HjN"''"  HjN" 

Acid  Urea  Urdd 

The  ureids  of  dibasic  acids  resemble  in  the  same  way  the 
imides  of  these  acids.  One  urea  residue  takes  the  place  of  the 
two  acid  hydroxyU.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  oxalic  add  the  relation 
is  shown  by  the  formulas  below ;  — 

COOH  +  HHN.  CO.HN. 

I  >C0  =  I  >C0  +  2  Hrf). 

COOH  +  hhn/         co.hn/ 

Oialic  add  Urea  Utt'iA  of  anlic  idd 

There  are  several  compounds  of  this  kind  that  are  of  im- 
portance :  — 

Porabanic  acid,j  CO.HN\ 

Oxalylurea,       [  I  \cO.  — This   is    formed   by  boil- 

Oxalureid,  J  CO.HN/ 
ing  uric  acid  with  strong  nitvic  acid  and  with  other  oxidizing 
a^nts,  and  by  treating  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  urea  with 
phosphorus  oxychloride.  _  It  acts  like  an  acid,  the  hydrogen  of 
the  imido  group  being  replaceable  by  metals,  as  in  sucdnimide. 
It  readily  passes  over  into  salts  of  oxaluric  acid  when  heated 
with  a  solution  of  an  alkali ;  — 
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CO.HNv  COOH 

/.-'        I  >CO  +  Hrf)-  I 

■:-        co.nh/  co.hn.conh,. 

Ozaluric  Kcid  bears  to  par^banic  add  the  same  relation  tbat 
oxamic  acid  bears  to  oxamide.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  the 
ammonium  salt  in  small  quantity  in  human  urine.  With 
phosphorus  oxychloride  it  gives  parabanic  acid  by  the  loss  of 
water. 

Barbituric  acid,  malonyl  urea,  C4H4N1O3  +  2  HtO, 


is  obtained  from  uric  acid  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  add. 
It  has  been  made  artificially  by  treating  a  mixture  of  malonic 
add  and  urea  with  phosphorus  oxychloride.    Heated  with  a  ■ 
solution  of  an  alkali,  it  breaks  down  into  malonic  add  and  urea. 

Dietiiylbarbitaric  add,  C{C!H6)j<^Qf!^>CO,  made  by  the 

action  of  the  diethyl  ester  of  diethylmalonic  add  upon  urea,'^''' 
is  an  excellent  soporific.    It  is  known  as  veronal.    The  mono- 
sodium  salt,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  b  known  as  medinaJ,  and 
is  also  a  soporific. 

Thiourea,  SC(NHs)i.  —  This  substance  is  formed  by  fusing 
ammonium  thiocyanate,  the  reaction  being  analc^us  to  that 
by  which  urea  is  formed  from  ammonium  cyanate :  — 

NCSNHi  =  SC(NH2)j. 

It  forms  rhombic  prisms  melting  at  172°.  It  combines  with 
one  equivalent  of  adds,  forming  salts. 

A  number  of  derivatives  of  thiourea  have  been  made.  They 
resemble  those  obtained  from  urea. 

TTric  add,  CiH4N403.  —  Uric  acid  occurs  in  human  urine  in 
small  quantity,  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  animals,  and  in  the 
excrement  of  birds  and  of  reptiles.  In  these  animals  this 
substance  takes  the  place  of  urea,  and  most  of  the  nitrogen 
excretion  is  in  this  form.    The  excrement  of  reptiles  consists 
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almtet  wholly  of  ammonium  urate.  In  arthritis  and  gout, 
uric  add  is  deposited  in  the  joints,  in  the  form  of  insoluble  add 
salts.  It  also  occurs  frequently  in  this  form  in  urinary  sediment 
and  sometimes  in  the  bladder  as  calculi. 

Uric  add  forms  colorless,  crystalline  scales,  and  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water.    It  acts  like  a  weak  dibasic  acid. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  uric  add  in  alkali  is  shaken 
with  methyl  iodide,  tetramethyluric  acid,  C((CHa)4NtOi,  is 
fo(med.  When  this  is  hydrolyzed  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  all  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  m^kyl- 
amim;  no  ammonia  is  formed.  This  proves  that  in  tetra- 
methyluric add  the  four  nitrogen  atoms  are  all  combined  with 
methyl,  and  hence  that  in  uric  acid  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  are 
present  in  the  form  of  imino  groups,  C6(NH)405. 

Other  transformations  show  that  the  constitution  of  the  add 
must  be  represented  by  the  formula 
NH— CO 
I  I 

CO     C— NH. 

I        II         >co. 

NH— C— NH/ 

According  to  this,   uric  acid  contains    two    urea   residues 
CO 
I 
combined  in  different  ways  with  the  group  G.    It  is  to  be  re- 


garded as  a  diureid  of  a  hypothetical  trihydroxyacrylic  add, 
(HO)sC=C(OH).CO!H.  That  this  view  is  correct  has  been 
shown  by  the  following  synthesis  of  uric  add :  — 

Barbituri<^  acid  with  nitrous  acid  gives  the  isonitroso  com- 
pound :  — 

HN— CO  H— N— &=0 

OC     C|Ha  +  OINOH    =    0=C     C=N— OH-HH^. 

I       I  I       I 

HN— CO  H— N— C=0 
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B/ reduction  this  forms  aminobarbituric  add, 

H— N C=0 

I 


I  I I 

I  |\h 


I  I^H 

H— N C=0 


This  combines  with  potassium  cyanate,  forming  a  potassium 
salt  of  pseudouric  acid  (analogous  to  the  formation  of  semi- 
carbazide).  This  add  loses  a  molecule  of  water  and  gives  uric 
add  as  shown  below. 


H-N C=0 

H— N- 

— Ci=0 

1          l/'J? 
o=c       C      TO 

1 
0=C 

C N-H 

1         V-O  +  H^. 

1      l\    1 

1 

1          1  HHNH 
H-N C=0 

n-L 

I^ndauik  uid 

Uric  add 

It  will  be  seen  that  uric  acid  contains  residues  not  only  of 
urea,  but  of  parabanic  acid,  of  barbituric  add,  and  of  a  ureid 
of  mesoxalic  acid  (alloxan).  All  these  ureids  have  been  made 
from  uric  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Uric  add  and  related  compounds  are  derived  from  a  compound 
of  the  formula, 

(i)    N  =  CH(6) 

I  I 

(2)HC  (s)C  -  NH\ 

II  \\       (7)  >CH(8), 
C3)    N-C-N   ^ 

(4)     (9) 

to  which  the  name  purine  has  been  given. 

Purine  has  been  made  from  uric  acid  by  first  treating  it  with 
phosphorus  oxychloride,  which  gives  trichloropurine ;  — 
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N=C.OH  N=C— CI 

II  II 

HO— C     C— NH  CI— C     C— N— H 

"^coH        II    II    \c— a 


— N^  N— C— N<>^ 

TiuUraeric  form  of  Uric  idd  i.  6,  S-TiichloiopDiliu 

On  reduction  this  gives  purine. 

As  shown  above,  uric  acid  acts  as  a  tautomeric  compound. 
It  may  be  represented  by  either  one  of  the  two  fonnnlas, 

NH— CO  N=C.OH 

II  II 

CO     C— NH\  or        HO.C     C— NHv 

I         I!  >C0  II     II  >C.OH. 

NH— C— NH/  N— C— N  -^ 

According  to  the  latter  formula  it  is  2, 6, 8-trihydroxypurine. 

Xanthine,  2,  6-dihydToxypurine,  CAN^Oi,  is  found  in  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body  and  in  the  urine,  in  some  rare  urinary 
calculi,  and  in  several  animal  liquids.  It  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  guanine :  — 

CsHfiNnO  +  HNOs  =  CsHiN^Os  +  HjO  +  Ni. 

In  this  case  the  nitrous  acid  causes  a  subsdtution  of  a  hydroxyl 
group  for  an  amino  group. 

Theobromine, 

3,7-Dimethjlzai 

in  chocolate  prepared  from  the  seed  of  the  cacao  tree.  It 
has  been  made  by  treating  the  lead  salt  of  xanthine  with  methyl 
iodide. 

Theophylline,  1,  S-dimethylxanthine,  is  found  in  tea. 

Caffeine,  theine,  1, 3,  7-trimethylxanthine, 

C6H(CH3)3NiO2  +  Hj0, 

is  the  active  constituent  of  coffee  and  tea.     It  has  been  made 
from  theobromine  and  from  theophylUne  by  the  introduction  of   1 
a  third  methyl  group.  / 
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Thus,  as  will  be  seen,  a  close  connection  is  established  be- 
tween the  active  constituents  of  cofiFee,  tea,  and  chocolate  on 
the  one  hand,  and  xanthine  and  guanine  on  the  other. 
y  Guanine,  2-amini>-6-h]'drozTpurme,  C(H3(NH2)N40,  is  found 
principally  in  guano,  from  which  it  is  prepared.  Oxidizing 
agents  convert  it  into  guanidine,  CNjHi.  Nitrous  acid  converts 
it  into  xanthine.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  amino  com- 
pounds are  readil;^  tr^isfoiined.  ioto_tiydtp^  coijipaun^TSThe 
ammaTo^^Km  by  meaps^f^  enzymes:  e.g.,  guanase,  found  in 
the  bver,  spleenTumgs,  etc.,  hydrolyzes  guanine,  forming  xan- 
thine and  ammonia. 

Polypeptides  are  compounds,  closely  related  to  the  proteins 
(BS8),  which  have  been  made  from  the  amino  acids.  The  sim- 
plest example  b  glycylglycitie,  (HjN.CH,.C0).NH.CHs.C0OH, 
aderivative  of  glycine, .HiN.CHj.COOH,  in  which  one  of  the 
amino  hydrogens  is  replaced  by  the  glycyl  group,  NHj.CHj.CO. 
It  is  called  a  dipeptide,  as,  it  contains  two  residues  of  an  amino 
acid.  The  simplest  method  of  making  it  is  to  treat  glycine 
with  chloroacetyl  chloride  (made  from  chloroacetic  acid) :  — 

Cl.CH».COlCHH|NH.CHi.COaH  =  ClCHt.CO.NH.CHi.CaH 

Chkroialyl  chknidc  dydne  CUotouitylglydiw         -|-HC1. 

The  chloroacetylglycine  formed  is  then  treated  with  ammonia :  — 

aCHt.CO.NH.CHj.COOH  -|-  2  NH, 

=H,N.CHi.CO.NH.CHi.COOH  +  NHiCl. 

Glycylglycine  reacts  in  the  same  way  with  chloroacetyl  chloride, 
giving  chloroacetylglycylglycine, 

ClCH,.CO.NH.CHj.CO.NH.CH,.COOH, 

which  reacts  with  ammonia  to  give  the  tripeptide, 

H^.CH,.CO.NH.CHj.CO.NH.CH!.COOH. 

DiglycylgLycinc 

In  a  similar  manner  polypeptides  containing  4,  5,  6,  and  as 
many  as  18,  residues  of  amino  acids  have  been  prepared  by  Emil 
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Fischer.  This  last  polypeptide  contains  15  glycine,  and  3 
leucine  residues  and  has  a  molecular  weight  of  1213.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  complex  substances  of  known  structure  that 
has  ever  been  made  synthetically. 

The  higher  polypeptides  resemble  the  peptones  (641)  very 
closely  in  their  properties,  indicatii^  a  similarity  in  their  chem- 
ical structure.  For  example,  most  of  them  are  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  they  have  a  bitter  taste  like  the 
peptones.  They  are  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  give 
the  biuret  test  (261),  and  are  completely  hydrolyzed  to  amino 
acids  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  reactions  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  proteins  and  the  peptones.  Some  of  the 
polypeptides  have  been  found  among  the  hydrolytic  cleavage 
products  of  the  proteins,  and  some  of  the  synthetic  polypeptides 
are  hydrolyzed  to  amino  adds  by  the  enzyme,  trypsin,  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  just  as  the  peptones  are.  Pepsin,  the  enzyme 
found  in  the  gastric  juice,  which  hydrolyzes  the  proteins  to 
peptones,  does  not  hydrolyze  the  polypeptides.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  peptones  are  complicated  mixtures  of  polypeptides,    -i 


c-t: 


CHAPTER  XIII 

tmSATURATED  CARBON  COMPODWDS 

OiBtinctioii  between  Saturated  and  Unsaturated  Com- 
pounds. —  Most  of  the  compounds  thus  far  studied  are  called 
saturated  compounds.  This  is  an  appropriate  name  so  far  as 
the  hydrocarbons  themselves  and  some  of  the  classes  of  their 
derivatives  are  concerned.  The  expression  saturated  is  intended 
to  signify  that  the  compounds  have  no  power  to  unite  directly 
,  with  other  compounds  or  elements.  Thus,  marsh  gas  cannot 
be  mtide  to  unite  directly  with  anything.  Bromine,  for  ex- 
ample, must  first  displace  hydrogen  before  it  can  enter  into 
combination :  — 

CH4  +  Br,  =  CHjBr  +  HBr. 

Therefore  marsh  gas  is  saturated. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  compound  that  can  take  up  elements 
or  other  compounds  directly  is  called  unsaturated.  Thus, 
phosphorus  trichloride  is  unsaturated,  for  it  has  the  power 
to  take  up  two  chlorine  atoms :  — 

PCI3  +  CI2  =  PCU. 

Ammonia  is  unsatiuated,  for  it  can  take  up  a  molecule  of  a 
monobasic  acid :  — 

NH,+HC1  =  NHiCl. 

The  condition  of  unsaturation  b  met  with  among  carbon 
compounds  in  several  forms :  — 

First.  The  aldehydes  act  like  unsaturated  compounds,  as 
shown  in  their  power  to  take  up  hydrogen,  ammonia,  hydro- 
cyanic add,  sodium  bisulphite,  etc. 

Seconds    The  ketones  also  act  like  imsaturated  compounds, 
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though  their  power  in  this  respect  is  less  maj-ked  than  that  of  the 
aldehydes. 

Third.  The  substituted  ammonias  are  unsaturated,  in  the 
same  sense  that  ammonia  itself  is  unsaturated. 

Fourth.  The  cyanides  take  up  hydrogen  directly,  and  are 
therefore  unsaturated  also. 

In  the  cyanides  carbon  and  nitn^en  are  linked  together 
in  a  different  way  from  that  in  the  substituted  ammonias, 
and  when  hydrogen  is  added  to  the  cyanogen  group,  — C-N, 
the  condition  is  changed  to  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
substituted  ammonias :  — 

HC -N  +  4  H  =  H,C— NH,. 

In  the  aldehydes  and  ketones,  carbon  is  in  combination  with 
oxygen  in  the  carbonyl  condition.  When  they  unite  with 
hydrogen  and  some  compounds,  such  as  hydrocyanic  add,  the 
relation  between  the  carbon  and  oxygen  is  changed  to  the 
hydroxyl  condition.  The  changes  are  represented  by  formulas 
such  as  the  following :  — 


CHaC<^     +  H,  =  CH,C 


/OH 


<■ 


T  Fifth.  There  is  a  fifth  kind  of  unsaturation,  dependent  upon 
differences  in  the  relations  between  carbon  atoms,  and  it  is  this 
kind  which  is  ordinarily  meant  when  unsaturated  carbon  com- 
pounds are  spoken  of. 

The  kind  of  relation  between  the  carbon  atoms  in  all  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons  is  the  same  as  that  which  exists  between 
the  two  carbon  atoms  of  ethane,  and  this  is  represented  by  the 
formula  HjC — CHj.  This  formula  signifies  simply  that  the 
two  carbon  atoms  are  held  together  by  the  bonds  which  in  marsh 
gas  enabled  each  methyl  group  to  hold  one  hydrogen  atom. 
Abstracting  one  hydrogen  atom  from  each  of  two  molecules  of 
marsh  gas,  union  is  effected  between  the  carbon  atoms.     What 
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would  result  if  two  hydrogen  atoms  were  abstracted,  and  union 
between  the  carbons  then  effected  ?  Theoretically  we  should 
get  a  compound  made  up  of  two  groups  CHj,  thus  H,C :  CHi, 
and  presumably  the  relation  between  the  carbon  atoms  in  this 
compound  would  be  different  from  the  relation  between  the 
carbon  atoms  in  ethane.  Without  pushing  these  speculations 
farther,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  well-knowji  hydrocarbon 
of  the  formula  CjHj  that  differs  markedly  from  ethane.  It 
shows  the  property  of  unsaturation  very  clearly.  This  is 
oUjiant  gas  or  ethylene.  It  is  the  first  of  an  homologous  series 
of  hydrocarbons,  only  a  few  of  which  are  well  known.  These 
hydrocarbons  yield  derivatives  like  those  obtained  from  the 
parafhns ;  though  of  these  few  are  known  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  die  parafSn  derivatives. 

UNSATDXATEO  NoSMAL  HyDBOCABBONS  CiJIlii 

Olefines,  Aleylenes 

LTiNG  Point  BoiUHci  PODtl 


39-40 

67.7 
98-99 


rOUIDIA 

Nau 

C,H, 

Ethylene,    Ethene 

CJI. 

Propylene,  Propene 

OH. 

Butylene,    Butene 

COIio 

Amylene,     Pentene 

C,Hi, 

Heiylene,    Hexene 

OHh 

Heptylene,  Heptene 

CJI„ 

Octylene,    Octene 

C3,. 

Nonylene,   Nonene 

C,oH„ 

CnH„ 

Undecylene 

C,.H„ 

Dodecylene 

CH.. 

Tridecylene 

C,^„ 

TctT&decylene 

ChHu 

Pentadecylene 

Ci,H„ 

Heiadecylene 

CHm 

Octadecylene 

C«H.. 

Cerotene 

CiAi 

Melene 

6a  370-380 

The  members  are  homologous  with  ethylene.  They  bear  to 
the  paraffins  a  very  simple  relation,  each  one  containing  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  paraffin  with  the  same  number 
ot  carbon  atoms. 
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Ethylene,  ethene,  olefiant  gas,  C^Hi,  CH2=CH2.  —  This  gas 
is  fonned  from  many  organic  substances  when  they  are  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillation.  The  two  principal  reactions  which 
yield  it  are :  — 

(i)  The  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrox- 
ide on  ethyl  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide :  — 

CjHtBr  +  KOH  =  CjH,  +  KBr  +  H^O. 

This  is  the  most  important  reaction  for  the  preparation  of  the 
unsaturated  compounds  of  the  ethylene  series.  It  is  applicable 
not  only  to  the  hydrocarbons  but  to  their  derivatives^  By 
means  of  it  it  is  possible  to  pass  from  any  saturated  compound 
to  the  corresponding  unsaturated  compound  of  the  ethylene 
series.  Thus  we  can  pass  from  ethane,  CjHg,  to  ethylene, 
CiHi,  by  first  introducing  bromine,  and  then  abstracting  hydro- 
bromic  acid  from  the  monobromine  substitution  product.  By 
treating  the  monobrohiine  substitution  products  of  other  sat- 
urated compounds  in  the  same  way,  the  corresponding  unsatu- 
rated compounds  can  be  made. 

(2)  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  other  dehydrating  agents 
upon  alcohol :  — 

CH^.OH  =  CsH,  +  HjO. 

In  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid,  ethyl  acid  sulphate  is  first  formed. 
This  when  heated  gives  ethylene  and  sulphuric  acid :  — 
CjHtHSO*  =  C,H4  +  H2SO4. 

Ethylene  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  passing  the  vapor  of 
ethyl  alcohol  over  clay  balls  heated  to  500°  to  400" : 

CjHtOH  -  H,0  +  CjH,. 

Ethylene  is  made  most  conveniently  in  the  laboratory  from 
ethylene  bromide  by  removing  the  two  bromine  atoms  by  means 
of  the  zinc  copper  couple :  — 

CiHiBrj  +  Zn  =  ZnBr,  +  CjH*. 

Ethylene  is  a  colorless  gas  with  a  characteristic  sweetish  odor. 
It  can  be  condensed  to  a  liquid.    It  bums  with  a  luminous 
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Same.  With  oxygen  it  forms  a  mixture  that  explodes  when 
ignited.  Its  most  characteristic  property  is  its  power  to  unite 
directly  with  other  substances,  particularly  with  the  halogens  and 
with  halogen  acids.  Thus,  it  unites  with  chlorine  and  bromine, 
and  with  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids :  — ■ 

C^  +  CU  =C,H,C1,; 
C,H4  +  Bra  =  C»H,Bri ; 
CiH4  +  HBr  =  CjHsBr; 
CsH,  +  HI     =  CjHsI. 

The  products  formed  with  chlorine  and  bromine  are  called 

ethylene  chloride  and  ethylene  bromide.  They  have  been  referred 
to  under  the  head  of  halogen  derivatives  of  the  paraffins. 
They  are  isomeric  with  etkylidene  chloride  and  ethylidene  bromide, 
which  are  formed  by  direct  substitution  of  chlorine  or  bromine 
for  two  hydrogens  of  ethane  or  from  aldehyde  (33). 

Ethylene  combines  with  hypochlorous  acid  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion to  form  ethylene  chlorhydrin :  — 

Hi=C— OH 
CiH4  -t-  HOCl  =  I  ^ 

Hf-C=C1    * 

Elbylfne  cklotbydrla 

This  is  frequently  used  in  synthetical  work  (see  glycol  and 
ethylene  oxide). 

Ethylene  combines  with  sulphur  chloride  to  form  mustard 
gas  (79). 

Ethylene  combines  with  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  finely 
divided  nickel  at  250°  to  give  ethane :  — 

CHj  CH, 

II       +H.=  | 
CHi  CHa 

It  combines  with  sulphuric  acid  to  give  ethyl  acid  sulphate :  — 

CHj      H-<\     y.O  CHa 

II      +  X    =       I 

CHj      H— CK     ^O      HjC— O— SOs.OH 

EUiyl  add  Milphttc 


Ha  H,a      ^ ^s^- 

>S0»  =  >CHiOSOrf)H, 
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Propi^eae  also  combines  with  sulphuric  add  to  give  iso- 
propyl  add  sulphate :  — 

H,CCH       VCi.  H.r. .0^^ 

II   + 

CH,      " 

which  decomposes  on  boiling  with  water,  forming  isq>ropyl 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  add  (130). 

A  question  that  may  fairly  be  asked  concerning  the  structure 
of  ethylene  is  this :  Does  it  consbt  of  two  groups,  CHi,  or  of 
a  methyl  group,  CHi,  and  CHP  Is  it  to  be  represented  by  the  t. 
formula  CHt-CHi  or  CHi.CH?  Perhaps  the  dearest  answer 
to  this  question  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  chloride  formed 
by  addition  of  chlorine  to  ethylene,  and  that  formed  by  repUc- 
tng  the  oxygen  in  aldehyde  by  chlorine,  are  not  identical.  All 
the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  aldehyde  is  correctly 

represented  by  the  formula  CHt-C^  .     As  has  been  pointed 

out,  the  chloride  obtained  from  it  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  must  be  represented  thus,  CHi.CHGt- 
Hence,  further,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  isomeric 
chloride  obtained  from  ethylene  must  be  represented  thus, 
CH2CI.CH1CI.  Now,  as  this  substance  is  formed  by  direct 
addition  of  chlorine  to  ethylene,  ethylene  must  have  the  formula 
CH,  CH, 

1 1     ,  and  not  I 
CH,  CH 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  prepare  methylene, 
CH),  the  hydrocarbon  corresponding  to  carbon  monoxide,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  ethylene  has  the  structure  represented 
by  the  above  formula.  All  attempts  to  prepare  methylene  by 
the  abstraction  of  the  halogens  from  methylene  chloride  or  iodide 
have  given  ethylene,  CjHt,  just  as  attempts  to  prepare  methyl, 
CH»,  have  given  ethane,  CjHe-  Another  proof  that  ethylene 
is  dimethylene  b  found  in  the  fact  that  only  one  propylene  has 
ever  been  made,  while  ihrte  butyUtKs  are  known  (see  below). 
It  will  be  recalled  that  but  two  butanes  are  p(»sible  and  known. 
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NothiDg  13  known  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  two 
carbon  atoms  of  ethylene,  ezc^t  that  it  is  probably  different 
from  thftt  which  exists  between  the  carbon  atoms  of  ethane. 
It  is  usually  represented  by  the  sign  (=),  or  two  dots  (:); 

CHa 
thus,  II     or  CH>:CHj.    The  question  as  to  the  relation  between 

the  carbon  atoms  in  ethylene  must  be  left  open.  If  either  of 
the  above  signs  is  used,  it  should  serve  mainly  as  an  indication 
of  the  kind,  of  unsaturation  in  ethylene,  the  compound  in  whose 
formula  it  is  written  having  the  power  to  take  up  two  atoms  of 
bromine,  a  molecule  of  hydrobromic  add,  etc. 

All  the  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  with  the  exception  of 
ethylene  polymerize  readily.  This  is  also  true  of  some  of  the 
halogen  derivatives  of  ethylene.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  un- 
saturated compounds. 

When  ethylene  is  passed  into  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  it  forms  glycol :  — 

CH,  HiCOH 

II       +H,0+0  -        I        . 
CH,  KiCOa 

With  ozone  it  gives  the  ozonide ; 

CH,  0  H,C— Ov 

CH,      a-0  H,C— <K     ' 

Ethykne  OKHiiik 

Tlie  formation  of  ozonides  is  characteristic  of  compounds  con- 
taining the  ethylene  condition.  For  each  ethylene  double  bond 
one  molecule  of  ozone  is  added.  Allyl  alcohol  and  oleic  acid 
both  form  ozonides.    The  ozonides  are  decomposed  by  water :  — 

H,C— (k 

I  >0  +  H,0  =  2  H,CO  +  Hrf),, 

H,C— CK 
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and  the  products  formed  show  the  structure  of  the  unsaturated 
compound,  e.g.  the  formula  for  oleic  add  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  products  formed  by  decomposing  oleic  acid  ozonide  with 
water. 

The  homologues  of  ethylene  bear  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
the  homologues  of  ethane  bear  to  this  hydrocarbon.     Propylene 

CH.CH, 
is  methylethylene,  1 1  ,  just  as  propane  is  methylethane, 

CH,.CH,  CH.CH, 

I  Butylene  is  dimethylethylene,  |l  ,  or 
CH,                                                                          CH.CH, 

C(CH,)!  CH.CsHs 

II  ,  or  ethylethylene,  |  [  That  is  to  say,  in  the 
CHj                                       CHi 

hydrocarbons  of  the  ethylene  series  the  ethylene  condition 
between  the  carbon  atoms  occurs  only  once. 

The  "  official  "  names  of  the  olefine  hydrocarbons  end  in 
-ene,  e.g.  ethene,  propene,  butene,  etc.  The  three  butylenes 
are  called  i-butene  (CHa.CHi.CH=CHi) ;  2-butene  (CH,. 
CH^CH.CHa);  and  2-methyIpropene  ((CH3)2=C=CHt). 
They  are  isomeric  with  tetramethylene  (cyclobutane)  (804), 
just  as  propylene  is  isomeric  with  cyclopropane. 

Alcohols,  CnHjnO 

These  alcohols  bear  to  the  ethylene  hydrocarbons  the  same 
relation  that  the  alcohols  of  the  methyl  alcohol  series  bear  to 
the  paraffins.  Only  one  is  well  known.  This  is  the  second 
member,  corresf>onding  to  propylene. 

Vinyl  alcohol,  ethenol,  HsC^=CHOH,  is  present  in  crude 
ether.  It  goes  over  into  acetic  aldehyde,  CHjCHO,  very 
readily. 

Allyl  alcohol,  propene-l-ol-3,  (CHj :  CH.CHjOH),  occurs  in 
crude  wood  spirits.     It  is  formed  in  several  ways  from  glycerol. 

I.  By  treating  glycerol  with  phosphorus  and  iodine,  allyl 
iodide  is  formed.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  product  of  this 
reaction  is  triiodopropane ;  — ■ 
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HaC— OH  HtC— I  HjC— I     H^C 

HC— OH  +  PIj  =  HC— I  +  P(OH)^         HC— I  =  HC  +  I,. 


If  formed,  it  at  once  loses  iodine  to  form  allyl  iodide  as  shown 
above. 

Allyl  iodide  is  converted  into  the  alcohol  when  boiled  with 
water :  — 

CgHsI  +  HOH  =  CHbOH  +  HI. 

Allyl  Blcohol 

2,  Allyl  alcohol  is  also  formed  by  heating  glycerol  with 
oxalic  acid  as  in  the  preparation  of  formic  acid.  The  first 
product  of  this  reaction  is  the  acid  oxalate :  — 

HiC— OH  HjC— O— COCOOH 

H0-C=0 
HC— OH   +  I  =   HC— OH  +HA 

HOC=0 
HiC— OH  HsC— OH 

'  Addoialate 

Some  of  this  then  loses  carbon  dioxide,  giving  monoformin :  — 
H 
H,C— O— COCOOH 

H,C— O— C=0 
HC— OH  -       ■  +C0,. 

HC— OH 
ac— OH 


When  more  oxalic  acid  is  added,  as  in  the  preparation  of  formic 
acid,  formic  acid  is  set  free  from  the  monoformin  by  the  stronger 
oxalic  acid,  and  distills  over  into  the  receiver,  the  acid  oxalate 
being  regenerated ;  — 

H  H,C— O— CO.COOH 

HiC— O— C=0   HO.CO    I  OH 

I         +    I   .  HC— OH        +   I   . 
HC— OH       HO.CO     I  HC=0 

I  H,C— OH 

H,C— OH 
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If  no  more  oxalic  acid  is  added,  but  the  glycerol  and  oxalic  add 
are  heated  to  220°-a30°,  the  acid  oxalate  forms  the  neutnl 
oxalate:  — 

H,C— O  —  C=0  H,C— 0— C=0 

i  I  II 

HC— OH    HOC=0     =     HiO  +    HC— O— C=0. 


Hi- 


H,C— OH  H,C— OH 

Add  ontete  Neotnl  onhta 

This  then  loses  carbon  dioxide  and  allyl  alcohol  distils  over :  — 

H,C— O— C=0  CH, 

I  J.  II 

HC— 0-C=0  =    aCO,  +     CH. 

I  I 

HaC— OH  H,C— OH 

NcDtn)  onllte  AOyldcohol 

In  making  allyl  alcohol,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  use  anhy- 
drous oxalic  acid. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  allyl  alcohol  is  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  monoformin  by  heat :  — 

H,C— O— C=0  CH, 

I  H  11 

HC— OH  =.      CH     +  H,0  +  CO,, 

HjCOH  HjCOH 


as  allyl  alcohol  is  also  made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  glycerd 
and  formic  acid. 

Allyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  q6.6°.  It  has  a 
disagreeable  penetrating  odor  and  is  miscible  with  water  in  all 
proportions.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  allyl  alcohol  into 
propyl  alcohol :  — 

CHi=CH— CHsOH  +  H,  =  CH^CHr-CHjOH. 


Allyl   alcohol   forms   esters  with   acids  and  gives  the  other 
reactions  for  alcohols.    It  is,  further,  a  primary  alcohol,  as  it 
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is  converted  into  the  corresponding  aldehyde  (acrolein)  and 
add  (acr^c  add)  by  oxidation :  — 


Whm  treated  with  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate, allyl  alcohol  is  converted  into  glycerol. 

Potassium  permanganate  is  frequently  used  to  determine 
whether  a  substance  is  unsaturated  and  to  determine  also 
the  position  of  the  double  bond.  Unsaturated  compounds 
instantly  decolorize  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  pennanganate 
and  two  hydroxyl  groups  are  added.  The  places  taken  by  the 
two  hydroxyl  groups  indicate  the  position  of  the  double  bond. 

AUyl  alcohol  combines  with  ozone  to  give  the  ozonide: — 

H,C  ^^*\rt 

HC     +  0<|    =  HCCK     ' 


<i  =  «° 


HiCOH  HjCOH 

ADyl  compounds.  —  Among  the  derivatives  of  allyl  alcohol 

which  are  of  interest  is  aUyl  sulphide  (CaHs)iS.    It  is  made 

artificially  by  treating  allyl  iodide  with  potassium  sulphide :  — 

2  CiHJ  +  K,S  =  {C,H6)aS  +  2  KI. 

It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid  of  a  disagreeable  odor  only  sightly 
soluble  in  water. 

The  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  garlic  is  dtailyl  disulpkide, 
(CjH6)jSi.  When  this  is  treated  with  zinc  dust,  sulphur  is 
removed,  and  diaUyl  sulphide,  (CjH6)iS,  results. 

Allyl  mustard  oil,  SCN.CgH^.  —  Under  thiocyanates  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  isotkiocyanaUs  or  mustard  oils.  The 
thiocyanates  of  the  alcohol  radicals  are  made  from  potassium 
thiocyanate.  Thus,  methyl  thiocyanate  is  made  by  distilling 
potassium  methyl  sulphate  and  potassium  thiocyanate,  under 
reduced  pressure :  — 
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Tbe  mustard  oils  (98),  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  from 
carbon  bisulphide  and  substituted  ammonias.  The  cbemicsl 
reactions  of  the  thiocyanates  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
must  be  represented  by  the  formula  NC— SR,  while  that  of  the 
iso thiocyanates  or  mustard  oils  led  to  the  formula  SC — NR, 
as  representing  their  structure.  Allyl  mustard  oil  is  the  chief 
representative  of  the  class  of  compounds  known  as  mustard 
oils.  It  occurs  as  a  glucoside,  sinigrin  (630),  in  black  mustard 
seed.  From  the  glucoside  it  is  set  free  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme 
(myrosin).  It  also  occurs  in  horse-radish.  It  is  formed  by 
distilling  allyl  iodide  with  potassium  thiocyanate.  If  this 
reaction  consisted  simply  in  the  substitution  of  the  ally!  groajt 
CgHe,  for  potassium,  the  product  should  be  allyl  thiocyanate, 
CjHjS — CN.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  isothiocyanate 
CjHjN — CS.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  thio- 
cyanates are  converted  into  the  isothiocyanates  by  heat, 
so  that  the  formation  of  the  isothiocyanate  in  this  case  is 
not  surprising.     It  is  made  commercially  by  this  method. 

Allyl  mustard  oil  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  150°,  and  having  a 
very  penetrating  pungent  odor.  It  blisters  the  skin.  With 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  takes  up  water,  forming  allyl- 
amine  and  carbon  oxysulphide :  — 

CsHsNCS  +  H2O  =  CsHbNHj  +  OCS. 

Zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  convert  it  into  allylamine,  and 
thioformic  aldehyde,  which  at  once  polymerizes  (HaCS)^ :  — 

QHsN— C=S  +  2  H,  =  CjHsNHs  +  HaCS. 

These  reactions  show  that  in  allyl  mustard  oil  the  radical 
allyl  is  in  combination  with  the  nitrogen  and  not  with  the 
sulphur. 

Note  for  Student.  —  What  change  do  the  mustard  oils  in  general 
undergo  when  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen?  What  change  do  the 
thiocyanates  undergo  when  oxidized  and  when  reduced? 

Acrolein,  acrylic  aldehyde,  propenal,  CH3:CH.CHO.  —  Acro- 
lein can  be  made  by  careful  oxidation  of  allyl  alcohol.    It  is 
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fonned  by  the  distillation  of  impure  glycerol  and  of  fats.  The 
j^ycerol  breaks  down  into  water  and  acrolein :  — 

CjHbOs  =  CsHjO  +  2  HjO. 

It  is  best  prepared  by  heating  glycerol  with  concentrated  phos- 
phoric acid  (sp.  gr.  1.17).  Acrolein  is  a  volatile  liquid  which 
boils  at  52.4°.  It  has  an  extremely  penetrating  odor,  and  its 
vapor  acts  violently  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes 
and  nose,  causing  the  secretion  of  tears.  Acrolein  takes  up 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the  corresponding 
acid,  acrylic  acid,  CbH^Ob  (286).  It  takes  up  hydrogen,  and  is 
thus  converted  into  allyl  alcohol  and  »-propyl  alcohol.  It 
takes  up  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  ^-chloro- 
propionic  aldehyde :  — 

CHj^^HCHO  +  HO  =  CHsa.CHj.CHO. 

^-Chloropropionic  aldehyde 

The  first  two  reactions  are  characteristic  of  aldehydes  in 
general ;  the  last  one  is  characteristic  of  unsaturated  compounds 
of  the  ethylene  series.  Acrolein,  like  ordinary  aldehyde,  forms 
polymeric  modifications  which  can  easily  be  reconverted  into 
acrolein  by  heat.     AlkaUes  resinify  it. 

It  unites  with  ammonia,  forming  acrolein  ammonia,  and  with 
other  substances  in  much  the  same  way  as  ordinary  aldehyde 
does.  With  bromine  it  forms  acrolein  dibromide,  which  when 
treated  with  barium  hydroxide  gives  iJ/-fructose  (232). 

Crotonic  aldehyde,  methyl  acrolein,  CH3.CH:CH.CHO. — 
This  aldehyde  is  most  readily  made  by  distilling  ddol  (231) :  — 

=  CHa.CH:CH.CHO  +  H^. 

Crotanic  Bldehyde 

When  oxidized  it  gives  solid  crotonic  add  (287),  which  shows 
its  structure.    It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  io4°-ios''. 

Crotonic  aldehyde  is  found  in  crude  wood  spirits.  It  reacts 
in  the  same  way  as  acrolein  does  with  hydrogen,  with  oxygen 
and  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Like  acrolein  it  acts  violently 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  eyes  and  nose,  causing  the 
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secretion  of  tears.    It  was  one  of  the  "  tear  gases  "  used  during 
the  World  War. 

Acids,  CnHj^jOj 

Runnii^  parallel  to  the  ethylene  hydrocarbons,  and  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  them  that  the  fatty  acids  bear  to  the  paraf- 
fins, is  a  series  of  acids  of  which  the  first  member  is  acrylic  add, 
C(H(Oi.  The  presence  of  the  double  bond  in  these  adds  makes 
them  stronger  acids  than  the  corresponding  acids  of  the  fatty 
acid  series  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms.  The 
princ^KiI  members  are  named  in  the  subjoined  table :  — 

acrtuc  acm  series  or  oleic  acid  series 
Acids,  C»Hj,_iOi 

Helttho  FotKT      BoniHO  Fom 


183 
185 


Of  most  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series  several  isomeric 
modifications  are  known.  Only  a  few  of  these  adds  will  be 
treated  of  here. 

Acrylic  add,  propene  add,  CH^CH.COjH. — This  acid  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  hydracrylic  add, 
which,  when  heated,  breaks  down  into  acrylic  add  and  water :  — 


Acrylic         acid    CAO,    . 

13° 

Cro  tonic 

'      CAO,    . 

72 

Angelic 

■      Ca!,0,    . 

4S 

Hydrosorbic 

'      COi^O,  . 

Fluid 

Teracrylic 

'      C,H„0,  . 

" 

Cimic 

■      C„H„0, . 

44 

Hypogaeic 

'      C,JJ,0,  . 

33 

Oleic 

'      C„H„0,  . 

14 

Enicic 

'      C,JI„0,  . 

33 

CH,:CH.CO,H  +  H,0. 

Acrylic  tdd 


CH,OH.CH,.COJI  . 

Hjidnurylic  kdd 

Note  tor  Student.  —  This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
place  when  ordinary  alcohol  is  converted  into  ethylene.  In  what  doe* 
the  analogy  consist?  What  acid  is  isomeric  with  hydracrylic  add? 
How  does  it  conduct  itself  when  heated  P  Compare  the  transformatioD 
of  hydracrylic  acid  into  acrylic  acid  with  that  of  malic  into  maleic  and 
fumaric  acids,  and  with  that  of  citric  into  aconitic  acid. 
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Aciylic  add  can  be  made  by  careful  oxidation  of  acrolein 
irith  silver  oxide.  The  relations  between  propylene,  CsH(, 
allyl  alcohol,  CiHtCHiOH,  acrolein,  CiHj.CHO,  and  acrylic 
add,  CjHj.COiH,  are  the  same  as  those  between  any  hydro- 
carbon of  the  paraffin  series,  and  the  corresponding  primary 
alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  add.  Acrylic  add  can  be  made  also 
by  treating  ^iodopropionic  add  with  alcoholic  causUc  potash :  — 

CHiI.CH^CO»H  =.  CHj :  CH-COOI  +  HI. 

Note  pok  Student.  —  Compare  thb  reaction  with  that  by  which 
ethylene  is  made  from  ethyl  bromide. 

Acrylic  add  is  a  liquid  having  a  penetrating  odor  like  that 
of  acetic  acid.    It  boils  at  140°,  and  melts  at  13°. 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  propionic  add.  Hydriodic 
add  unites  directly  with  it,  forming  ^iodopropionic  add. 

e  the  analogous  reactions  with  aUyl 


Crotonic  odds,  batene-2-ftcid8,  C4H«0t.  —  Two  crotonic  adds, 
the  ordinary  solid  form  and  liquid  isocrotonic  add,  occur  in 
croton  oil  and  in  crude  pyroligneous  acid.  Ordinary  or  solid 
crotonic  add  is  formed,  (i)  by  hydrolyzing  allyl  cyanide; 
(a)  by  distilling  /S-hydroxybutyric  acid;  {3)  by  treating 
a-bromobutyric  acid  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash ;  and  (4)  by 
heating  malonic  add  with  paraldehyde  and  acetic  anhydride, 

Allyl  cyanide  has  been  shown  to  have  the  structure, 
CHj=CHCH»CN,  as  it  is  made  from  allyl  bromide, 
CHj=CHCHiBr,  by  replacing  the  bromine  by  the  CN  group. 
When  this  is  hydrolyzed  with  alkali  it  gives  solid  crotonic  add :  — 

CH,=CHCH,CN  +  2  H,0  =  CHaCH=CHCOOH  +  NH*.^ 

This  shifting  of  the  double  bond  towards  the  carboxyl  group, 
due  to  the  alkali,  is  explained  by  assuming  the  taking  up  of 
water  to  form  0-hydroxybutyric  add :  — 
HiCCH— CH.COOH= 
HOH    H 
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and  the  splitting  oS  of  water  from  the  two  middle  carbon  atoms 
to  Form  ciotonic  acid  as  shown  above.  As  crotonic  add  can 
be  made  also  from  o-bromobutyric  acid  by  splitting  off  hydro- 
bromic  acid  by  means  of  alkali,  this  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  formula  is  CHa.CH::=CH.COOH.  So  also  the  forma- 
tion of  crotonic  acid  from  paraldehyde  and  malonic  acid  points 
to  the  same  formula :  — 

(i)  CH,.CHO  +  H,C<^^^  = 
AUcignle  Malonic  &cid 

(2)  CH,.CH:  C<^q'^  -  CH,.CH:  CH.COJ!  +  CO^ 

Crotonic  Add 

Again,  when  crotonic  acid  is  fused  with  caustic  potash  with  access 
of  air,  it  gives  acetic  acid  as  the  only  product  of  the  oxidation ;  — 
CH, 

CH  CHa 

+  HiO  +  O  =  2     ■         ; 
CH  OCOH 

OCOH 

and,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  breaking  down  occurs  at  the  double  bond,  this  reaction 
furnishes  additional  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  ordinary 
crotonic  acid  has  the  constitution  represented  above. 

As  it  has  been  shown  (see  above)  that  the  double  bond  shifts 
its  position  towards  the  carboxyl  group  in  the  presence  of  alkalies 
this  reaction  cannot  be  used  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
double  bond  in  all  cases.  Careful  oxidation  of  crotonic  acid 
with  potassium  permanganate  gives  oxalic  acid,  and  this  is  a 
proof  of  the  position  of  the  double  bond :  — 

H3CCH  OCOH 

+  7  0  =  2     I         +  HA 
HCCOjH  OCOH 

Solid  crotonic  acid  melts  at  71°  and  boils  at  189°. 
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Isocrotonic  add  contains  the  same  groups  as  crotonic  add, 
and  must  be  represented  by  the  same  structural  formula, 
CHi.CH:CH,COiH,  since,  like  crotonic  acid,  it  gives  »-butyric 
acid  by  reduction  and  oxalic  acid  by  oxidation  with  potassium 
permanganate.    It  melts  at  15.5°  and  boils  at  169°. 

As  will  be  shown  under  maleic  and  fumaric  acids  (290), 
the  isomerism  of  the  two  forms  of  crotonic  acid  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  in  space.  They 
are  stereoisomeric  (140). 

Oleic  acid,  CisHhOi-  —  This  add  was  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  fats,  being  one  of  the  three  acids  found  most 
frequently  in  combination  with  glycerol.  Olein,  or  glyceryl 
trioleate,  is  the  liquid  fat,  and  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
fatty  oils,  such  as  olive  oil,  whale  oil,  etc.,  and  of  the  fats  of 
cold-blooded  animals.  It  is  contained  also  in  almost  all  ordi- 
nary fats.  In  the  preparation  of  crude  stearic  add  for  the 
manufacture  of  candles,  the  liquid  oleic  acid  is  pressed  out 
of  the  mixture  of  fatty  acids.  It  is  separated  from  the  other 
fatty  acids  contained  in  the  liquid  by  converting  the  adds 
into  the  lead  salts  and  extracting  these  with  ether.  Lead 
oleate  is  soluble  in  ether,  the  other  lead  salts  are  not.  The 
oleic  acid  is  obtained  from  lead  oleate  by  the  action  of  acids. 

It  is  very  readily  oxidized  even  by  the  air  and  soon  turns  yel- 
low and  acquires  a  rancid  odor.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without 
undergoing  decomposition  except  in  a  vacuum. 

When  oxidized  carefully  it  gives  pelargonic  acid, 
CH,(CH,)t.COOH,  and  azelaic  acid,  H00C.(CH2),.C00H, 
hence  the  formula  must  be  CHa.(CH2)T.CH;CH.(CHj),.C00H. 

Sodium  oleate  fonns  a  colloidal  solution  in  water,  but  in  alco- 
hol it  forms  a  true  solution. 

Oleic  add  is  a  colorless  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  that  solidihes 
when  cooled,  forming  crystals  that  melt  at  14''.  It  unites  with 
bromine,  forming  dibromostearic  acid.  Hydriodic  acid  converts 
it  into  stearic  add :  -=- 

CisHwOj  -I-  H,  =  CigH3.02. 

(Hdcutii  Steuicuid 

Hence  it  contains  a  normal  chsin  (see  formula  above). 
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Oleic  acid  combines  in  the  cold  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
add  to  give  the  sulphuric  acid  ester  of  hydroxystearic  add, 
CH,CCHj)7CH(O.SOiH)(CHt),CO0H.  When  this  is  boiled 
with  water  it  gives  hydroxystearic  add  and  sulphuric  add. 
These  reactions  take  place  in  the  hydrolysb  of  fats  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  (166). 

Oleic  acid  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  when  treated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  add.  It  is  converted  into  its  Stereo- 
isomer, eiaidic  acid,  melting  at  44''-4S°.  Triolein  undergoes 
a  similar  change  with  nitrous  acid  and  gives  the  stereoisomer, 
trielaidin.    Trielaidin  gives  eiaidic  acid  when  saponified. 

Oleic  acid  combines  very  readily  with  ozone  to  form  an  ozonide. 

Haidening  of  Liquid  Fats. — Liquid  fats  which  consist 
largely  of  the  glycerol  esters  of  oleic  acid  and  other  unsaturated 
adds  can  be  converted  into  solid  fats  (such  as  stearin)  by  the 
addition  of  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst  (nickel).  As 
the  solid  fats  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  liquid  fats  this 
process  is  carried  out  on  the  large  scale  and  is  known  as  the 
"hardening  of  oils."  These  hardened  oils  are  semi-solid,  like 
lard,  or  solid,  like  tallows,  according  as  the  conversion  of  the 
liquid  esters  (olein,  etc.)  into  stearin  is  partial  or  complete. 
The  lard-like  compounds  {Crisco,  Vegetol,  etc.)  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  lard  in  cooking  and  baking,  and  large  quantities 
of  oleomargarine  are  thus  made  from  the  cheap  vegetable  oils 
(cotton-seed  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  etc.).  Hardened  oils  are  also 
used  in  soap  and  candle  making. 

POLYBASIC   AcroS   OF    THE    ETHYLENE    GROUP 

There  are  a  few  dibasic  acids  that  bear  to  the  ethylene  hydro- 
carbons the  same  relations  that  the  members  of  the  oxalic 
add  series  bear  to  the  paraf&ns.  Tbey  are  to  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  the  hydrocarbons  by  the  introduction  of  two 
carboxyl  groups  in  place  of  two  hydrogen  atoms. 

Fumaric  and  Maleic  acids,  C2H2(C02H)s.  —  These  acids  are 
formed  by  distilling  malic  acid.  Fumaric  acid  remains  in  the 
retort ;  maleic  anhydride  distils  over :  — 
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M.(OH)<^^H.CA<§«+H*. 

Malic  idd  U)deic  ud  Fumuk  adds 

Fumaric  acid  can  also  be  made  by  treating  bromosuccinic 
add  with  alcoholic  potash :  — 

CO,H_ 

COiH      '''"'""COjH^ 

BramanKdnk  add  Fumaiicmdd 

Fumaric  add  is  frequently  found  in  the  plant  world.  Maleic 
add  does  not  occur  in  nature.  Fumaric  acid  derives  its  name 
from  its  occurrence  in  the  sap  of  Pumaria  officinalis. 

Maleic  acid  can  be  obtained  in  good  yield  by  passing  air 
and  the  vapor  of  benzene  over  vanadium  oxide  heated  to  the 
proper  temperature:  — 

HC— CH=CH  HCCOOH 

II  I       +90=      II  +2CO, +  H=0. 

HC— CH=CH  HCCOOH 

BcDECDe  Maleic  add 

Fumaric  add  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  maleic  add  is 
easily  soluble.  Both  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  are  converted 
into  succinic  acid  by  nascent  hydrogen :  — 


Uoldc  or  fumuk  sdd  Sucanic  add 

Both  are  converted  into  bromosuccinic  add  by  hydrobromic 
add:  — 

COJI  Tlr^*^*H 

^'"^^CO.H  +  HB'  -  C*"'^'^<cO.H 

Maldc  or  fumaric  add  Biomouicciiiic  add 

When  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  both  combine  with 
water  to  form  dl-raaiic  acid. 
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The  isomerism  disappears  when  the  double  bond  does.     Hence 
it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  double  bond. 

They  are,  therefore,  structurally  the  same,  and  both  must 
CHCOOI 
be  represented  as  ethylenedicarboxylic  acids   1 1  .    Thev 

CHCOjH 
are  stereoisomeric. 

An  extension  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  stereochemistry' 
furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  isomerism  between  maleic 
and  fumaric  adds.  According  to  these  ideas,  a  carbon  atom  in 
combination  with  four  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms 
holds  these  atoms  or  groups  by  bonds  directed  to- 
ward the  solid  angles  of  a  tetrahedron,  the  carbon 
atom  itself  being  at  the  center  of  the  tetrahedron. 
When  two  carbon  atoms  unite  in  the  simplest  way, 
the  stereochemical  model  representing  the  com- 
pound consists  of  two  tetrahedra  united  at  one 
of  the  solid  angles  of  each,  thus :  — 

When    two   carbon    atoms   unite  by  a  double  bond,  as  in 
the  ethylene  compounds,  the  model  consists  of 
two   tetrahedra  united  by  one  of  the  edges  of 
each,  thus :  — 

In  case  each  carbon  is  in  combination  with  two 
unlike  atoms  or  groups,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  these  can  be  arranged  in  space,  as  shown 
by  the  figures :  — 


It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  first  of  these  figures,  the  A's  are 

on  one  side,  and  the  5's  on  the  other  side ;  while  in  the  second 

figure  A  and  B  are  on  one  side  and  B  and  ^  on  the  other. 

'  See  Stfreockemislry,  by  A,  W.  Stewart,  p.  109, 
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The  two  arrangements  are  different.  In  maleic  and  fumaric 
'acids  each  carbon  atom  is  in  combination  with  one  hydrogen 
atom  and  one  carboxyl  group,  as  shown  in  the  above  formula. 
These  can  be  arranged  in  two  ways  in  space  corresponding  to 
the  above  figures,  thus :  — 


COOH  Hs- -3  COOH 


COOH         HOOC 


The  one  having  the  carboxyl  groups  on  the  same  side  is  called 
the  cis  form,  the  other  with  Uie  carboxyl  groups  on  opposite 
sides  is  known  as  the  trans  form  (Lat.  cis,  on  this  side,  and 
trans,  across). 

It  is  believed  that  Figure  I  represents  the  configuration  of 
maleic  acid,  and  Figure  II  that  of  fumaric  acid.  The  main 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  when  maleic  acid  is  heated  it 
loses  water  and  forms  an  anhydride,  while  fumaric  acid  does 
not  form  an  anhydride.  As  the  anhydride  is  formed  by  the 
interaction  of  the  two  carboxyl  groups,  a  substance  of  config- 
uration I  could  form  an  anhydride  easily  because  the  two  car- 
boxyls  are  near  enough  to  each  other  to  interact  and  give  off 
water,  while  in  the  case  of  the  substance  having  the  con- 
figuration represented  in  Figure  II  the  carboxyls  are  relatively 
much  farther  apart  and,  for  this  reason,  can  not  interact  in 
the  same  way. 

The  configurations  of  maleic  acid,  its  anhydride,  and  of 
fumaric  add  may  be  represented  by  projection  formulas, 
thus:  — 

.  H— C— COjH  H— C— C(X  H— C— COjH 

II  li  >  II 

H— C— COiH  H— C~C(X  HOjC— C— H 
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Maleic  acid  gives  mesotartaric  acid  on  oxidation  with  a  i  per 
cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate :  — 


while  fumaric  acid  gives  racemic  acid :  - 


d-  ud  I'Tutsiic  add) 

The  presence  of  the  double  bond  increases  the  strength  of 
the  acids.  Thus  fumaric  acid  is  about  14  times  as  strong  as 
succinic  acid,  while  maleic  acid  is  about  12  times  as  strong  as 
fumaric  acid,  probably  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  carboxyl 
groups.  (Compare  the  strength  of  oxalic  acid  with  that  of 
malonic  and  succinic  adds.) 

The  two  crotonic  adds  already  referred  to  are  believed  to  be 
related  to  each  other  in  the  same  way  as  maleic  and  fumaric 
adds,  as  shown  by  the  projection  fomulas :  — 

CHa— C— H  CHj— C— H 


HO2C— C- 


■H 


Acids,  CsHs04.  —  When  citric  add  is  rapidly  heated,  a  dis- 
tillate consisting  of  the  anhydrides  of  two  adds  of  the  formula 
CftHsOi  is  obtained.    These  adds  are  itaconic  and  dtraconU 
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adds.  When  itaconic  anhydride  is  distilled  under  ordinary 
pressure,  it  is  converted  into  citraconic  anhydride.  When 
citraconic  anhydride  is  heated  for  some  time  with  water  at 
150°,  itaconic  add  is  formed.  When  a  water  solution  of  citra- 
cnnic  acid  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  and  then 
evaporated,  a  third  add,  mesacimic  add,  isomeric  with  citra- 
conic and  itaconic  acid,  is  obtained. 

It  has  been  shown  that  citraconic  and  mesaconic  adds  are 
respectively  homologues  of  maleic  and  fumaric  adds,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  projection  formulas :  — 

CHr-C— COjH  CH,— C— COJI 

II  II  ■ 

H— C— COsH  HO,C— C— H 


Like  fumaric  acid,  mesaconic  acid  does  not  form  an  anhy- 
dride.    Itaconic  add  is  methylenesuccinic  acid :  — 

CHj^C— COJI 
I 
CH,.CO,H 

The  formation  of  itaconic  and  dtraconic  anhydrides  from 
aconitic  add,  the  first  product  formed  when  dtric  add  is  heated, 
is  shown  thus :  — 


CHCOJI 

CH, 

HCCO 
•  >0 

CCOiH 

-     ceo 

■    >0 

or       ceo     +  ( 

CHiCOiH 

HiCCO 

CH. 

Aomiticudd 

Ilusnic  uhydridc 

CUruonJc  anlifdride 

Aconitic  add,  C«HeOe,  CaHa(C03H)3.  — Aconitic  acid  is  the 
only  tribasic  add  of  this  group  that  need  be  mentioned.  It  is 
formed  when  dtric  add  is  heated  to  175°.  It  b  found  in  nature 
in  aconite  root,  and  in  the  sap  of  sugar  cane  and  of  the  beet. 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  tricarballylic  acid, 
CtHi(COiH)t  (173).     Its  structural  formula  is  given  above. 
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y  Acetylene  and  its  Derivatives 

The  principal  reactions  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
pass  from  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  paraf&n  series  to  the  corre- 
sponding hydrocarbon  of  the  ethylene  series  consist  in  intro- 
ducing a  halogen  into  the  paraffin,  and  then  treating  the  mono- 
halogen  substitution  product  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash :  — 

CjHsBr  =  CiH^  +  HBr. 

The  effect  of  these  two  reactions  is  the  abstraction  of  two 
hydrogen  atoms  from  the  paraffin.  The  following  questions 
therefore  suggest  themselves :  — 

Suppose  a  dibromo  substitution  product  of  a  paraffin  should 
be  heated  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash ;  will  the  effect  be  that 
represented  by  the  equation, 

CsH4Br5  =  CjH,  +  2  HBr? 

And,  further,  suppose  a  monobromo  substitution  product  of 
an  ethylene  hydrocarbon  is  heated  with  alcoholic  potash ;  will 
the  effect  be  that  represented  by  the  equation, 
CHjBr  =  CsHs-|-HBr? 

If  so,  it  is  plain  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  new 
series  of  hydrocarbons,  the  members  of  which  must  bear  to  the 
ethylene  hydrocarbons  the  same  relation  that  the  latter  bear 
to  the  paraffins.  The  general  formula  of  this  series  would  be 
ChHih-!,  that  of  the  ethylene  series  being  CnHsn,  and  that  of 
the  paraffin  series,  CnH2ii+S' 

A  few  members  of  the  hydrocarbon  series,  CaHan-t,  are  known, 
though  only  one  is  well  known,  and  this  one  alone  need  be  taken 
up  here. 

Acetylene,  ethine,  CaHa.  —  Acetylene  is  contained  in  coal 
gas  in  small  quantity.  It  is  formed  by  direct  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  when  a  current  of  hydrogen  is  passed 
between  incandescent  carbon  poles;  when  alcohol,  ether, 
methane,  and  other  organic  substances,  are  passed  through  a 
tube  heated  to  redness  j   when  coal  gas  and  some  other  sub- 
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stances  are  bumed  in  an  insufficient  supply  of  air,  as  when  a 
bunsen  burner  "strikes  back";  and  when  ethylene  bronaide  is 
treated  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash ;  — 

C,H4Br,  =  CtH,  +  2  HBr. 

It  is  formed  tbrther'when  oromofdrm,  CHErj,  or  iodoform, 

CHIi,is  treated  with  silver  or  zinc  dust.     {Write  the  equations.) 

It  is  easily  made  by  the  action  of  water  on  calcium  carbide :  — 

C,Ca  +  a  H2O  =  C»H»  +  Ca(OH)t. 

This  process  is  extensively  used  on  the  large  scale  for  the 
preparation  of  acetylene  for  illuminating  and  other  purposes. 

Acetylene  is  a  colorless  gas  of  unpleasant  odor  when  impure. 
When  perfectly  pure  it  is  said  to  have  a  pleasant,  ethereal  odor. 
It  is  poisonous.  It  bums  with  a  luminous,  sooty  flame.  It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  in  organic  solvents. 
One  volume  of  acetone  dissolves  25  volumes  of  acetylene  at 
ordinary  pressure  and  300  volumes  at  12  atmospheres.  This 
solution  in  steel  cylinders  and  under  pressure  {Prestolile)  is 
frequently  used  instead  of  acetylene  itself  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses and  in  acetylene  torches.  Acetylene  when  bumed  in 
specially  constructed  acetylene  bumers  gives  a  very  brilliant 
light  without  smoke.  When  bumed  with  oxygen  in  a  blow- 
pipe similar  to  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  it  gives  a  very  hot 
flame.  This  is  used  for  autogenous  welding  of'  steel  and 
aluminium,  for  making  repairs  in  iron  and  steel  vessels,  for 
cutting  steel  and  for  glass  blowing,  especially  with  pyrex 
glass. 

When  heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  acetylene 
is  converted  into  its  polymers,  benzene,  CaHj,  and  styrene, 
CsHg.  It  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  ethylene  and  ethane. 
It  unites  with  nitrogen,  under  the  influence  of  the  Sparks 
from  an  induction  coil,  forming  hydrocyanic  add :  — 
CiHt  -(-  2  N  =  2  HCN. 

Acetylene  forms  some  interesting  compounds  with  metals. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  copper  compound  formed 
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by  the  action  of  acetylene  on  an  amtnoniacal  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride.  This  is  used  as  a  means  of  detecting  acetylene.  It 
has  the  composition  CjCuj,  and  is  the  cuprous  salt  of  acetylene. 
It  is  a  reddish  brown  substance,  insoluble  in  water.  When  dry, 
it  explodes  violently  at  120°.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it, 
acetylene  being  evolved.     (Write  the  equations.) 

Acetylene  acts  like  a  weak  dibasic  acid.  Cuprous  carbide, 
CiCui,  calcium  carbide,  CjCa,  silver  carbide,  C»Ags,  etc.,  are 
salts  of  the  acid. 

Calcium  carbide,  CaCj,  is  formed  by  heating  coal  and  lime 
bother  in  the  electric  furnace. 

Acetylene  unites  with  chlorine  and  with  bromine,  forming  the 
compounds  CgHiCU  and  CsHsBn,  tetrachloro-  and  tetrabromo- 
ethane.  It  unites  with  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids,  form- 
ing disubstitution  products  of  ethane :  — 

CiHj  +  2  HI  =  CiHJ,. 

In  the  presence  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide  and  6  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid  acetylene  combines  with  water  to  form  acetic 
aldehyde :  — 

C— H  CHa    -, 

III  +   H^  =       I       ■     , 

C— H  HCO 

The  acetic  aldehyde  is  very  pure  and  can  be  oxidized  by  the  air 
in  the  presence  of  a  suitable  catalyst  (manganese  acetate)  to 
acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  made  in  this  way  is  free  from 
water  and  other  impurities.  Large  quantities  of  acetic  acid 
were  made  in  this  way,  from  acetylene,  in  Canada  during  the 
World  War.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  more  than  50  tons  of 
glacial  acetic  add  per  day.  The  acetic  acid  was  vaporized  and 
passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  485°  containing  the  catalyst, 
hydrated  lime,  and  thus  converted  into  acetone :  — 

2  CH3COOH  =  (CHs)2C0  +  CO,  +  Hrf). 

Ten  tons  a  day  of  acetone  of  great  purity  were  thus  produced. 
The   acetone  was  used   in   the  manufacture  of  cordite;    the 
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acetic  add  to  make  cellulose  acetate  used  as  a  varnish  for  the 
wings  of  airplanes.  It  is  said  that  monochloroacetic  add  (63) 
is  made  on  the  large  scale  in  France  from  acetylene,  chlorine, 
and  water.  Acetylene  tetrachloride  is  first  made  (see  above). 
This  readily  loses  hydrochloric  acid  and  gives  trichloro- 
ethylene.  The  trichloroethylene  when  passed  into  90  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid  gives  monochloroacetic  add :  — 

CCI2  HCCl  HiCCl 

C,HsCl4=      II      +HC1.  II    +3H,0=      I        +2HCI. 

HCCl  ecu  OCOH 

Aalylme       TYichloio-  Hooochloro- 

tetnchbride      EtHylEne  mtic  icid 

.  The  union  between  the  carbon  atoms  in  acetylene  is  com- 
monly represented  by  three  lines  (=),  or  three  dots  (i).  Thus, 
acetylene  is  written  HC-CH  or  CHiCH.  Like  the  sign  of 
the  ethylene  condition,  the  sign  of  the  acetylene  condition 
should  not  be  interpreted  too  literally.  It  is  best  to  regard 
it  as  the  sign  of  the  condition  existing  in  acetylene.  Tkis  con- 
dition carries  with  it  the  power  to  take  up  four  atoms  oj  a  halogen, 
or  two  molecules  of  kydrobromic  acid  and  similar  acids. 

Most  of  the  higher  members  of  the  acetylene  series  of  hydro- 
carbons bear  to  acetylene  the  same  relation  that  the  higher 
members  of  the  ethylene  series  bear  to  ethylene. 

AUyUne  OT  methylacetylene,  pro  pine       .    .  CHj.CiCH 

AUene,  propadiene HjCiCtCft 

Etkylacetylene,  butine-i CsHj-ClCH, 

or  Dimethylacetylene,  butine-2 CHs-CiC.CH,      . 

Allylene  is  made  from  propylene  bromide.  It  resembles  acety- 
lene very  dosely.  Sulphuric  add  polymerizes  it  to  mesitylene 
(324). 

Aliens,  propadiane,  H»C:C:CH!,  b  made  by  the  electrolysis 
of  itaconic  add.  It  is  a  gas.  It  does  not  yield  copper  and 
silver  compounds  as  allylene  does.  It  is  a  diethylene  com- 
pound. 

Dimeth^acetylene,  H»C.C=C.CHj,  does  not  form  copper  or 
silver  salts. 
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The  homologues  of  acetylene  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

1.  Those  which  are  obtained  from  acetylene  by  the  replace- 
ment of  one  or  both  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  by  saturated  radi- 
cals, such  as  methyl,  ethyl,  etc.  These  are  called  the  true 
homologues.    They  ail  retain  the  condition  peculiar  to  acetylene. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  ethylene  condition  occurs  twice,  as 
in  the  hydrocarbons,  allene,  HjCrCiCHj.  and  buiadiene-i,s, 
HtC:CH.CH:CHj.  These  are  caUed  dietkykne  derivatives. 
Like  acetylene  and  its  true  homologues,  they  have  the  power 
to  take  up  four  atoms  of  a  halogen,  or  two  molecules  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid  and  similar  acids,  but  they  do  not  form  copper  and 
silver  salts.  In  fact,  not  all  true  homologues  of  acetylene  have 
this  power,  for  example,  dimethylacetylene,  HjCCiCCH*.  It- 
is  necessary  that  an  acetylene  hydrogen  atom  should  be  present. 

PropBTgyl  alcohol,  propme-l-ol-3,  C3H4O.  —  This  primary 
alcohol  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  example  of  alcohols  which 
are  derived  from  the  acetylene  hydrocarbons.  It  is  the  hydroxyl 
derivative  of  allylene,  or  methylacetylene.  It  is  made  by 
treating  bromoallyl  alcohol,  C3H4BiOH,  with  aqueous  caustic 
potash:  — 

CH^H  CHtOH 

=    .  +HBr. 

CBr=CH,        C^CH 

Like  acetylene  it  forms  copper  and  silver  salts. 
Acids,  C„Hau-.0, 

These  acids  are  the  carboxyl  derivatives  of  the  acetylene 
hydrocarbons,  and  hence  differ  from  the  members  of  the  acrylic 
add  series  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  each,  and  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fatty  acid  series  by  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  each. 

Propiolic  add,  propine  acid,  CjHsOi,  H(^^COsH.  —  The  po- 
tassium salt  of  this  acid  has  been  made  from  the  acid  potassium 
salt  of  acetylenedicarboxylic  acid,  KOsCC^CCOiH,  by  heating 
its  aqueous  solution,  carbon  dioxide  being  eliminated.  Acetylene- 
dicarboxylic acid  {butine  diacid)  b  formed  by  heating  dibromo- 
c  acid  with  a  water  solution  of  caustic  potash :  — 
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CHBr.COjH       C.CO,H 

I  =111  +2HBr. 

CHBr.COJH  "     C.COjH 

It  is  a  very  strong  dibasic  acid,  having  about  the  strength 
of  sulphuric  acid,  thus  showing  the  remarkable  effect  of  the 
triple  bond. 

TetToUc  add,  CAOa,  HaC.C^^.COiH,  is  obtajned  by 
treating  ^chlorocrotonic  acid  with  caustic  potash :  — 

CC1.CH,        C.CH, 

II  =111  +HC1. 

CH.COsH      CCOJI 

It  can  also  be  made  from  crotonlc  add :  — 

H,CCH:CHCO^  — »-  HjCCHBrCHBrCOsH 

Ciotoaic  add  DibromabutjTic  uM 

— >-HjCCiCCOJI. 

TetroUcidd 

Sorblc  acidjCsHgO],  CHi.CH:CH.CH:CH.COiiH.— This  acid 
occurs  in  the  juice  of  the  unripe  sorb  apple.  It  takes  up 
hydrogen  and  yields  hydrosorbic  acid,  a  member  of  the  acrylic 
acid  series  (286).  It  also  takes  up  bromine,  the  final  product 
of  the  action  being  tetrabromocaproic  acid,  CjHjBr^COsH. 
With  hydrobromic  acid  it  forms  dibromocaproic  acid :  — 

CHtCOiH  +  3  HBr  =  C6H,Br,C0jH. 


It  will  be  observed  that  sorbic  acid  is  a  diethylene  derivative 
and  that  it  does  not  contain  the  acetylene  condition. 

Linolic  acid,  CirHii.COtH,  and  linolenic  acid,  CijHn.COiH, 
occur  in  the  form  of  esters  of  glycerol  (linolin  and  linolenin) 
in  the  drying  oils  such  as  linseed  oil  and  hemp  seed  oil.  They  are 
obtained  from  these  oils  by  saponification  with  alkalies,  and 
decomposition  with  acid  of  the  soaps  formed.  They  are  oily 
liquids,  the  most  marked  property  of  which  is  their  power  to 
take  up  oxygen  from  the  air  and  tufn  into  solid  substances, 
linseed  oil  itself  has  this  property  of  taking  up  oxygen  and 
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hardening  or  drying  in  the  air,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  very 
extensively  used  as  a  constituent  of  varnishes  and  of  oil  paints, 
.  and  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum.  When  heated  alone  in 
the  absence  of  air,  linseed  oil  undergoes  polymerization  and 
becomes  thick  and  viscous.  This  litko  oU,  as  it  is  called,  is 
used  in  lithographic  printing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  printers' 
ink. 

Both  these  acids  yield  stearic  acid  on  reduction.  With 
bromine  linolic  acid  gives  a  tetrabromide,  linolenic  add  a 
hexabromide.  On  oxidation  linolic  acid  gives  caproic  acid, 
CHa.{CHi)4.C00H,  oxalic  acid  and  azelaic  acid,  (CH2)7(CO!iH),, 
which  leads  to  the  formula :  — 

CH,.  (CHs)4.CH=:CH.CHt.CH=CH.  (CHOj.COOH. 

Linolic  ukl 

Linolenic  add,  which  is  present  in  linseed  oil  in  much  larger 
quantity  than  linolic  acid,  has  been  shown  in  a  similar  manuer 
to  have  the  structure  represented  by  the  formula :  — 

CH,.CHj.CH=CH.CH,.CH=CH.CH,.CH=CH.(CHs)t.COOH 

Linolcnk  add 


Hydrocakbons,  CHHt„_4 

Hexatrlene-l,  3,  6,  C«H|,  is  formed  by  heating  the  diformate 
of  divinylglycol  to  ifis^-joo" :  — 

H,C:CH.CH.O.CHO  H,C:CH.CH 

I  =  Jl       +  CO-,  +  CO  +  H,0. 

H,C:CH.CH.O.CHO  HjC:CH.CH 

DfToEmatfl  of  diTin^^ool  Heutriene-i,  3.  s 

It  is  a  fluid  boiling  at  77.s''-79''-  It  ukes  up  six  atoms  of 
bromine  to  form  a  hexabromide,  thus  showing  the  presence 
of  three  double  bonds.  When  reduced  with  hydrogen  in  the 
presence  of  nickel  it  gives  »-hexane,  C9H14.  Hydrocarbons 
isomeric  with  hexatriene  as  well  as  homologues  of  hexatriene 
are  also  known. 
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Hydkocakbons,  CnHa,^ 


Dipropaigyl,  hezadiine-l,  6,  CsH*,  is  made  from  diallyl 
tetrabromide  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash.  The  diallyl 
tetrabromide  is  made  from  diallyl,  which  in  turn  is  made  from 
allyl  bromide  and  sodium :  — 


l,C=CHCHsBr 

HjC=CHCH, 

+  jNa  . 

1       +  a  NaBr. 

I,C=CHCH,Br 

H,C=CHCH, 

inic49.A1lylha<iide 

DWW 

Br        Br 

HX CH.CH, 

HC=C-CH, 

H,C CH.CH, 

~ 

1        +  4  HBr. 
HCSC— CH, 

Br          Br 

It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  85.4°.  It  combines  n-ith  bromine  with 
explosive  violence.  Like  acetylene  it  gives  copper  and  silver 
compounds,  and  from  its  method  of  formation  it  must  contain 
the  acetylene  condition  twice.  It  is  isomeric  with  benzene. 
Other  isomers  of  dipropargyl  are  also  known. 
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CAItBOCYCLIC  COMPOUNDS 

The  compounds  thus  far  dealt  with  may  all  be  derived  from 
marsh  gas,  or  they  are  methane  derivatives.  Most  of  them  have 
an  open  chain  formula;  a  few,  like  succinic  acid  anhydride,  the 
purine  derivatives,  etc.,  have  a  closed  chain  structure.  Be^es 
the  methane  derivatives  there  is  another  great  class  of  organic 
compounds  which  have  the  closed  chain  structure,  or  are  cyclic 
compounds.  Of  these  the  simplest  are  cyclopropane,  cyclo- 
butane,  cyclopentane,  cyclohexane,  etc.,  isomeric  with  the 
olefines. 

CH. 

CH,        H,Cj— |CH»    H,C| jCH,    h^|^CH, 

H,C^-^Hj  H,C' — 'CH,    HiCkJcHs    HtC\  JCBt 
CHs 


They  are  made  by  the  abstraction  of  bromine  from  compounds 
like  trimethylene  bromide  and  tetramethylene  bromide  by 
sodium  or  zinc :  — 

CHsBr  CH, 

+  Zn  =  HsC/l       +ZnBr,; 

CHaBr  CH, 

T^imeChyLoie  bromide  CycLopropuie 


..<^ 


HjCCHjBr  mC, ,CHs 

I  +Zn   =  +ZnBr,. 

HjCCHjBr  HjCl— -JCH, 


Cyclopentane  is  most  readily  made  by  reducing  the  ketone, 
cyclopentanone,  which  results  from  the  dry  distillation  of  cal- 
cium adipate :  — 


H,C.CHs.CO.(\ 

1  >Ca- 

H,C.CH,.CO.O/ 


CYCLOHEXANE 

H,C.CH« 
-^       I  >C0- 

h,c.ch/ 

CydopeaUDODe 


3=5 

H,C.CH^ 
-      I         >CH,. 
H.C.CH/ 

CydopeatuK 


Cyclohexane  has  been  made  from  i ,  6-dibromobexane  by  ab- 
stracting bromine  by  means  of  sodium :  — 


H,CCH,CH,Br 

H,CCH,CH, 

1                .     + 

Na 

-        1          1 

a,CCH,CHsBr 

H,CCH,CH, 

Cydohexaoe  and  its  derivatives  are  most  readily  formed  by 
reducing  benzene  and  its  derivatives  (328). 

These  hydrocarbons  resemble  the  paraf&ns  in  their  chemical 
properties  and  hence  their  names.  The  derivatives  closely 
resemble  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  the  paraffins. 

The  cyclic  hydrocarbons  up  to  cyclooctane  have  been  made 
synthetically.  The  following  table  gives  the  boiling  points  of 
these  hydrocarbons  together  with  those  of  the  normal  hydro- 
carbons of  the  paraffin  and  olefine  series  having  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms.        ! 


FjUAmnE 

BohimgPt. 

Olzfibes 

BOBJBCPI. 

CABBOCVCUC 

BOIUKOPI. 

CH, 

-44.1° 

CH, 

-47- 

CH, 

-34° 

C,H„ 

-0-3 

CH. 

i-i.S 

CH, 

i.-u 

C,H„ 

36.4 

C.H„ 

39-40 

C,H„ 

S0.2-SO.8 

C,H„ 

69 

C,Hi, 

67.7 

CH„ 

80.7s 

C,H„ 

,8.4 

C,H„ 

9S-99 

CH14 

"7 

C.H„ 

"5.5 

CH„ 

124 

CH„ 

■  47 

It  will  be  noted  that,  while  the  paraffins  and  the  olefines  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  have  nearly  the  same 
boiling  points,  those  of  the  corresponding  cyclic  hydrocarbons 
axe  higher  than  either. 

The  most  important  of  the  carbocyclic  compounds  are  the 
benzene  derivatives. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  BBnZENE  SERIES  OP  BYDROCARBOHS,  C»H»-«. 
ASOSIATIC  COMPOUITDS 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  {see  table  belew)  are  all 
derived  from  benzene,  C«H«,  in  the  same  way  that  the  paraffin 
hydrocarbons  are  derived  from  marsh  gas,  i.e.,  they  are  alkyl 
derivatives  of  benzene.  When  bituminous  or  soft  coal  is  heated 
to  a  high  temperature  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  coal 
gas  (illuminating  gas)  or  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  benzene 
and  several  of  its  homologues  are  formed  and  are  found  both 
in  the  gases  and  in  the  coal  tar  which  results.  Practically  all 
the  nenzene  hydrocarbons  and  some  of  their  derivatives  are 
thus  obtained  from  soft  coal,  either  as  a  by-product  of  the 
coking  ovens  or  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  In  making 
coal  gas,  the  coal  is  heated  in  sealed  retorts  and  all  the  products 
pass  through  condensers  in  which  a  thick,  black,  tarry  liquid, 
coal  tar,  collects.  This  coal  tar  was  originally  thrown  away  or 
burned  as  fuel,  until  it  was  found  to  contain  valuable  benzene 
compounds,  which  could  be  obtained  from  it  by  distillation. 
It  is  an  extremely  complex  mixture  of  aromatic  compounds 
from  which  a  great  many  substances  (mainly  hydrocarbons) 
have  been  isolated.  The  most  important  substances  obtained 
from  coal  tar  are  naphthalene  and  anthracene,  in  addition  to 
smaller  quantities  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series, 
and  also  phenol,  cresols,  pyridine,  quinoline  and  carbazole.  1  he 
tar  is  distilled  from  large  fire-heated  stills. 

When  the  tar  is  distilled  completely  to  a  hard  pitch  the  distillate  is  usually 
collected  in  several  fractions  as  follows :  — 

1.  Light  oil  or  crude  naphtha  fraction  up  to  about  ito". 

2.  Acid  oil  and  napthalene  fraction  from  no'  to  205*. 

3.  Creosote  oil  fraction  from  205°  to  270°. 

4.  Anthracene  oil  fraction  from  ijo'  to  355°. 
J.   Heavy  oil  fraction  from  355°  to  450". 
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Tlie  light  oil  is  distilled  for  the  purpose  oi  obtaining  henzene,  toluene,  and 
the  xylenes,  while  the  acid  oil  fraction  is  allowed  to  cool  and  the  crude 
oapthalene  that  crystallizes  out  is  removed  by  means  of  centrifugals.  The 
dear  oil  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  remove 
acids  (pheuol  or  carbolic  acid,  the  cresols,  etc.).  The  creosote  oil  fracti<m 
is  used  for  the  preservation  of  wood.  The  anthracene  oil  fraction  is  cooled 
to  separate  anthracene  and  carbazole,  which  are  filtered  off,  and  the  oil 
left  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  creosote  oil. 

Most  of  the  benzene  hydrocarbons  are  now  obtained  from  the  gases  of 
the  coking  ovens.  These  gases,  after  being  separated  from  the  tar,  are 
passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  ammonia  (and 
pyridine)  and  then  through  large  scrubbing  towers,  in  which  they  are  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  a  stream  of  scrubbing  oil,  flowing  counter-current 
to  the  gas.  The  scrubbing  oil  used  in  this  country  is  a  high  boiling  petro- 
leum fraction  known  as  "  straw  oil,"  It  abstracts  the  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons from  the  gases.  When  saturated,  the  straw  oil  from  the  scrubbing 
towers  passes  into  a  still  in  which  steam  is  blown  through  the  oil  in  order 
to  distil  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  This  distillate  forms  the  crude  "gas 
benzol"  or  "coke-oven  light  oil"  of  commerce.  It  is  the  principal  source 
of  benzene,  toluene,  the  xylenes,  and  other  more  volatile  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons. This  coke-oven  light  oil  is  distilled  through  fractionating  colunus 
and  "crude  benzol,"  "crude  toluol,"  "crude  solvent  naphtha"  (mostly 
xylenes)  and  "crude  heavy  solvent  naphtha"  (mostly  trimethylbenzenes 
and  indene)  are  obtained.  The  crude  benzol,  crude  toluol,  and  crude  s(d- 
vent  naphtha  are  purified  by  agitating  them  with  sulphuric  acid,  washing 
with  water  and  then  agitating  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  again 
washing  with  water.  They  are  finally  distilled  through  fractionating  col- 
umns and  separated  into  the  various  grades  of  benzene,  toluene,  xylenes, 
and  refined  solvent  naptha  found  in  commerce.' 

Some  of  the  principaJ  members  of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons 
with  their  boiling  points  and  melting  points  are  given  in  the 
table  below :  — 

Hydsocasbons  of  the  Benzene  Series,  CJIjn-t 


Benzene - 

ca. 

S4S° 

80.2° 

Toluene 

CJI,.CH, 

-94-5 

I10.7 

^•Xylene 

cai,(CH,),(.) 

-4SOO 

144.4 

m-Xylene 

cai.(CH,),(») 

-S360 

139. 

^Xylene 

CJJ,(CH,),(/.) 

16.00 

138.! 

I  See  Coal  Tar  and  Ammonia,  by  George  Lunge,  Fifth  Edition,  1916. 
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Ethylbenzene  CbH(.CiHi  -93.9  136.5 

Hemimellithene  C«Hj(CHa}g.  1,2,3  liquid  175 

Pseudocumene  C(H3(CH!)a,  1,2,4  -5740  ^^g.^ 

Mesitylene  €^3(0113)3.1,3,5  -53-50  165 

Cumene  C«Hs.CH(CHj)j  Uquid  152.9 

Durene  C|JI2(CH3),.  1,2,4,5  80.00  196 

Cymene  H,C.C(JIt.CH{CHi)!,i,4     -73.50  176,5 

Hexamethylbenzene    C«(CH3)g  164.00  364 

Benzene,  cyclohezatriene,  CsHg.  —  Benzene  is  separated  by 
fractional  distillation,  as  above  described,  from  the  li^t  oil. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  were  produced  in  Germany 
in  1920,  about  half  of  which  was  used  as  fuel  in  motors.  About 
four-fifths  of  this  is  recovered  from  the  gases  of  thf;  f:tiltiBg  nvftna. 
the  rest  is  obtained  from  coal  tar.  In  this  country  16,890,000 
gallons  of  refined  benzene  were  produced  in  1920,  and  $$,iQopoo 
gallons  motor  fuel  (50  to  90  per  cent  benzene). 

Benzene  was  discovered  in  1825  by  Faraday  in  a  Uquid  ob- 
tained from  compressed  oil  gas,  but  it  was  not  until  it  was 
isolated  from  coal  tar  by  A.  W.  Hofmann  in  London  in  1845 
that  its  importance  began  to  be  recognized.  In  1856  Perkin, 
a  pupil  of  Hofmann,  made  the  first  coal-tar  dye,  mauvein,  from 
aniline  a  derivative  of  benzene,  and  shortly  after  began  its 
manufacture  on  the  large  scale.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
coal-tar  dyestuff  industry,  which  has  since  attained  such 
remarkable  proportions.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
industry  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  over  18  million 
pounds  of  synthetic  indigo  valued  at  13^  million  dollars 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1920,  all  from 
benzene. 

Benzene  can  be  prepared  by  distilling  benzoic  acid  with 

C.H6.C00H  =  C,H,  +  CO*. 

Beiuoii:  tdd  Beoiou 

NoTS  FOK  Student.  —  What  is  the  analogous  method  for  the  prepi- 
ration  of  marsh  gas  p  . 
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Benzene  was  obtained  in  this  way  by  Mitscherlich  in  1S33 
from  benzoic  acid  obtained  from  gum  benzoin,  a  plant  product. 
Benzene  has  also  been  made  by  the  polymerization  of  acetylene 
byhaatOU):-         ^  c«  -  CJJ., 

and  also  from  cyclohexane  (310). 

To  purify  the  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  light  oil  by  frac- 
tional distillation,  it  is  crystallized  by  cooling  to  0°  and  the  fluid 
portion  removed  by  filtration.  Only  benzene  crystallizes  at 
this  temperature,  toluene  and  the  other  homologues  remain 
liquid.  When  benzene  free  from  tkiopkene,  C4H4S,  (a  substance 
always  present  in  coal  tar  benzene)  is  required,  it  is  boiled  with 
aluminium  chloride  and  then  distilled  from  the  chloride,  or  the 
thiophene  is  removed  by  rejieated  agitation  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  thiophene  is  more  readily  sulphonated  than 
benzene,  and  the  thiophenesulphonic  acid  dissolves  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  Perfectly  pure  benzene  can  also  be  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  pure  benzoic  acid  with  lime. 

Benzene  is  a  colorless  liquid.  It  boils  at  80.2°  and  has  a 
peculiar,  pleasant  odor.  Several  of  the  derivatives  and  homo- 
logues of  benzene  have  an  aromatic  odor  and  hence  the  name 
aromatic  compounds  was  given  to  them  originally  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  fatty  compounds,  and  it  is  still  in  general  use. 
Benzene  is  lighter  than  water.  Its  specific  gravity  at  20" 
compared  with  water  at  4°  is  0.8799.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  it  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  chloroform.  It  bums  with  a  bright, 
luminous,  smoky  flame.  It  crystallizes  in  orthorhombic  prisms 
which  melt  at  5.48°.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  oily  and 
resinous  substances  and  for  many  other  organic  compounds. 
It  is  used  in  making  chlorobenzene,  nitro  and  dinitrobenzene, 
and  in  making  benzene  mono  and  disulphonic  acids.  Large 
quantities  are  used  in  making  synthetic  Indigo  (484).  A  large 
part  of  it  is  used  as  a  fuel  in  motors.  In  this  case  the  crude 
benzol  (50-90  per  cent  benzene)  is  used.  / 

Benzene  and  the  other  substances  obtained  from  coal  tar  or 
light  oil  by  distillation  are  known  as  "crudes"  or  "coal-tar 
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crudes,"  while  the  products  obtamed  from  these  crudes,  like 
chlorobenzene,  nitrobenzene,  aniline,  etc.,  are  called  "inter- 
mediates," as  they  are  intermediate  products  obtained  in  tbc 
manufacture  of  dyestufis. 

The  Chemical  Conduct  of  Benzene  and  Theory  Regarding  Its 
Structure.  Benzene  takes  up  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  coU 
in  the  presence  of  finely  divided  platinum  and  gives  cydo- 
hexane : — 

HsC/\cHj 

HiCl^CHj 

CHs 

It  also  takes  up  six  atoms  of  chlorine  and  six  atoms  of  bromine, 
in  the  sunlight,  fonning  benzene  hexachloride  and  benzene 
hexabrohiide,  which  are  chlorine  and  bromine  derivatives  of 
cydohexane :  — 

HCa  HCBr 

H>c/\C<H  ?,>cAc<H 


Cydohexane  has  been  converted  into  benzene  by  passing  it 
over  reduced  nickel  heated  to  280°  and  also  by  the  method  used 
to  prepare  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  viz.,  by  introducing 
bromine  or  chlorine,  and  then  abstracting  hydrobromic  or 
hydrochloric  add  by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
potash:  — 

CflHsCla  =  CaHs  +  3  HCl. 


Benzene  hexachloride  and  benzene  hexabromide  yield  tri- 
chlorobenzene  and  tribromobenzene  when  treated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
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HCBr  CBr 

J'>C,/Nc<^  HC,^\cH 

Hgjc<i:— hJJcb,-— • 

HCBr  CBr 

Bcnicnc  heubiomidc  Tribcomobeiimie  1.3.4 

These  facU  show  that  benzene  is  a  dosed  chain  or  cyclic  com- 
pound consisting  of  six  CH  groups  and  make  it  appear  probable* 
that  it  contains  three  double  bonds  as  shown  in  the  formula :  — 


CH 
ICH 
'cH 


HCj^\cH      _^       n^i        Y 

HcL  icH  """   ^*^\y* 

CH  CH 

It  is,  therefore,  cyclohexatriene.  This  formula  for  benzene 
was  first  proposed  in  1865  by  August  Kekule,  and  it  has 
played  an  exceedingly  important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  benzene  compounds. 

This  formula  is  also  in  accord  with  the  synthesis  of  benzene 
and  its  derivatives  from  acetylene  and  the  substituted  acety- 
lenes. Thus  three  molecules  of  acetylene  condense  to  one  of 
benzene : — 

CH 


^CH 

I     • 


This  reaction  is  a  reversible  one,  and  so  the  conversion  of  the 
acetylene  into  benzene  is  never  complete.  When  [>a5sed  through 
a  red  hot  tube,  benzene  is  partially  converted  back  into  acety- 
lene. Monobromoacetylene  polymerizes  in  the  light  to  tri- 
bromobenzene :  — 
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CBr  CBr 


HC     >CH  HCi 

111 
BrC     ^,CBr 


CH 


u 


Methylacetylene  and  dimethylacetylene  give  trimethylbem 
•and  hexametJiylbenzene,  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid :  — 


CH, 

CCH. 
H,C.C    V.CH, 
H,C.C    ^C.CH, 

C 
H.C.C^\C.CH, 

H,CC^/C.CH, 

C.CH, 

1  molnds  DimeUi;Ia«tyleiu 

CH, 

When  benzene  is  treated  with  chlorine  or  bromine  in  the 
presence  of  a  carrier  (iron)  it  forms  substitution  products  and 
not  addition  products,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  above 
formula.  Thus  with  bromine,  bromobenzene  and  hydrobromic 
acid  are  formed :  — 

CbH^H  +  Br— Br  =  CJIsBr  +  HBr. 

It  seems  very  likely  that  this  apparent  contradiction  in  the 
chemical  conduct  of  benzene  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hydro- 
carbon first  forms  an  addition  product  with  bromine  and  that 
this  then  loses  hydrobromic  acid,  reestablishing  the  double 
bond: — 

CH  CH 

Hc/^CHBr  Hc/^CBr 

HcL     JcHBr  HC^  icH 

CH  CH 

Benzene  dibnnnide  Bromobenienc 
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This  formula  for  benzene  also  explains  the  ease  with  which 
benzene  and  its  homologues  form  nitro  compounds  with  nitric 
acid  and  sulphonic  acids  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  fact  which 
distinguishes  these  hydrocarbons  from  all  the  others  which 
have  thus  far  been  treated  of.  Thus,  with  nitric  acid  it  is 
probable  that  an  addition  product  is  first  formed  and  that 
this  then  loses  water  to  give  the  nitro  compound,  reestablishing 
the  double  bond :  — 

CH  HCOH  CH 

Hc/\cH  HC„/\c<J!_  Hc/\c.NOi 

HC^v^CH  HC^y'CH  HC'^^JCH 

CH  di  CH 

Nitrobezuene 


With  sulphuric  add  a  similar  reaction  is  assumed  to  take  place.  ,1 

CH  HCOH  CH    Sitt".>-^i*  <>! 

HCif     YH     ■  HCf     V<?r.H     HC/   ^.CSftlT   '< 


Cfi         C<  HCi 

.     ,    +soai-  I     5*«.  I    +H.0. 

HC\JCH  HC\JCH  HClJCH      .j,,^ 

CH  CH  ai         ' 

Bemconulphamc  acid 

It  should  be  stated  that  cyclohexane  does  not  form  nitro  com- 
pounds with  nitric  acid  or  sulphonic  acids  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  acts  like  a  parafiBn  hydrocarbon. 

The  above  examples  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
benzene  apparently  acts  as  a  saturated  compound  giving  sgb- 
^ttition  products  with  various  reagents, 

benzene  combines  very  readily  with  ozone,  giving  a  tri- 
ozomde.  As  it  has  been  shown  that  a  molecule  of  ozone 
combines  with  each  double  bond  of  an  unsaturated  compound 
(279),  it  is  evident  that  in  this  respect  benzene  acts  as  though 
it  contains  three  double  bonds. 

On  the  other  hand  the  conclusion  cannot  be  unreservedly 
drawn  that  benzene  contains  three  double  bonds,  certainly  not 
if  by  double  bond  is  meant  an  ethylene  bond. 
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The  fundamental  idea  intended  to  be  represented  in  the 
Kekul^  formula  is  that  benzene  is  a  symmetrical  compound,  that 
all  the  carbon  atoms  and  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  molecule.  If  this  formula  correctly  represents 
the  structure  of  benzene  there  should  be  but  one  monosub- 
stitution  product  possible  with  the  same  reagent,  i.e.  there 
should  be  but  one  monobromobenzene,  one  monochloro- 
benzene,  etc.  Notwithbtanding  almost  innumerable  attempts 
to  make  more  than  one  monosubstitution  product  with  the 
same  reagent,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  replace  each  of  the  six 
hydrogen  atoms  in  benzene  in  turn  by  the  same  element  (or 
substituting  group)  and  that  the  product  is  always  the  same. 
This  has  been  done  by  starting  with  ordinaTy  phenol,  CbHb.OH, 
which  is  hydroxybenzene,  and  treating  it  with  phosphorus 
pentabromide.  The  product  is  monobromobenzene,  C»H6.Br. 
This  can  be  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  CeHs.COOH,  by 
the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  OH,  the 
Br,  and  the  COOHj  therefore,  replace  the  same  hydrogen 
atom  (i).  There  are  three  isomeric  hydroxybenzoic  acids, 
CoHi.OH.COOH,  known,  all  of  which  can  be  converted  into 
*  benzoic  acid,  and  hence  the  carboxyl  group  in  them  also 
replaces  hydrogen  (i),  while  the  OH  group  must  replace 
other  hydrogens  in   the  molecule,  say  (a),  (3),  or  (4).     Each 

CCOOH 
HC||£^O.OH 
Hcls^CH 
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of  these  three  hydroxybenzoic  acids  gives  phenol  by  splitting 
off  carbon  dioxide. 

As  the  hydrojcyl  group  in  these  thiee  acids  occupied  the 
(a).  (3),  or  (4)  position,  it  must  occupy  these  positions  in 
phenol  itself.  But  the  jihenol  obtained  in  this  way  is  iden- 
tical with  the  ordinary  phenol  with  which  we  started. 
Hence  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  (i),  (2),  (3),  and  (4}  are 
equivalent. 

In  a  similar  manner  hydrogen  atoms  (5)  and  (6)  have  been 
shown  to  be  equivalent  to  the  others.  The  facts  and  the 
theory  are  in  harmony. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  asked,  how  many  disubstitution 
products  does  the  theory  suggest? 

Numbering  the  hydrogens  in  the  formula,'  we  have :  — 

(■)H  X 


I 
CH 


(6)HC^     ^CH(2)  HC'      ^CX 

II.  II 


(S)HC      ^CH(3)  HC^  yl 

H(4)  H 

Formula  I. 

The  pairs  of  hydrogens  (i)  and  (a),  (2)  and  {3),  (3)  and  (4), 
(4}  and  (s),  (s)  and  (6),  and  (6)  and  (i),  bear  the  same  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  the  molecule ;  and,  according  to  the  formula, 
whether  we  replace  (i)  and  (2),  or  (2)  and  (3),  or  (3)  and  (4),  or 
any  other  of  the  above-named  pairs,  the  product  ought  to  be  the 
same.  We  should  get  a  compound  of  which  Formula  \  is  the 
general  expression,  in  which  X  represents  any  substituting  atom 
or  group. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pairs  of  hydrogens  (i)  and  (3),  (2) 
and  {4),  (3)  and  (5),  {4}  and  (6),  (5)  and  (1),  and  (6)  and  (2), 
bear  to  each  other  the  same  relation,  but  a  different  relation 
from  that  which  the  above  pairs  do.  Replacing  any  such  pair, 
we  should  have  a  second  compound,  which  is  represented  by 
Formula  II. 

'Ihe  double  bonds  are  usually  omitted  for 
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X  X 

II  I  ! 

Ha       yCX  HCs,      /CH 

H  X 

Formula  II.  Formula  HI. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  kind  of  relation.  This  is  that  between 
the  pairs  of  hydrogens,  (i)  and  {4),  (a)  and  (5),  and  (3)  and  (6); 
and,  by  replacing  such  a  pair,  we  should  get  a  compound  repn- 
sented  by  Formula  III  above. 

The  theory  suggests  no  other  possibilities.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  theory  indicates  the  existence  of  diree,  and 
only  three,  classes  of  disubstitution  products  of  benzene. 
There  ought  to  be  three,  and  only  three,  dichlorobenzenes; 
three,  and  only  three,  dibromobenzenes,  etc. 

The  disubstitution  products  have  been  studied  very  ex- 
haustively for  the  purpose  of  determining  definitely  whether 
the  conclusion  above  reached  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts; 
and  it  may  be  said  at  once,  that  every  fact  thus  far  discovered 
is  in  harmony  with  the  theory.  Three  well-defined  classes 
of  isomeric  disubstitution  products  of  benzene  are  known,  and 
only  three.  They  are  called  ortho-,  mela-,  and  para-.  In  a 
similar  manner  it  can  be  shown  that  three  trisubstitution 
products,  three  tetra,  one  penta,  and  one  hexasubstitution 
product  are  possible  when  the  substituting  element  or  group 
is  the  same.  Many  examples  of  these  are  known.  Thus 
again  there  is  complete  agreement  between  the  facts  and  the 
theory. 

If  a  model  is  made  representing  the  Kekul^  benzene  formula 
with  each  carbon  atom  at  the  center  of  a  regular  tetrahedron, 
it  will  be  found  that  all  the  carbon  atoms  and  all  the  hydrogen 
atoms  lie  in  the  same  plane.  This  is  essential,  for  any  other 
space  formula  that  has  been  proposed  for  benzene  necessitates 
the  existence  of  optically  active  isomers,  when  two  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  dissimilar  groups,  as  in  salicylic 
acid,  C9H4.OH.COOH.    Optically  active  compounds  of  this  type 
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have  never  been  prepared  nor  have  tJiey  been  observed  in 
nature.' 

The  benzene  theory  has  been  dealt  with  somewhat  fully, 
for  the  reason,  that  it  has  played  an  extremely  important  part 
in  the  study  of  the  benzene  derivatives,  and  that  its  use  serves 
greatly  to  simplify  the  study  of  these  derivatives. 

Toluene,  CrHa,  (CgHs-CHa).  —  Toluene  was  known  before  it 
was  obtained  from  coal  tar,  as  it  is  formed  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  Tolu  balsam,  whence  its  name.  Its  relation  to  ben- 
zene is  shown  by  its  synthesis  from  bromobenzene  and  methyl 
iodide  by  the  action  of  sodium :  — 

C^Br  +  CEsI  +  3  Na  -  CsHs-CH,  +  NaBr  +  NaT. 

Another  method  for  the  preparation  of  toluene  and  other 
homologues  of  benzene  consists  in  treating  benzene  with  a 
halogen  derivative  of  a  paraffin  hydrocarbon  in  the  presence 
of  aluminium  chloride :  — 

CeHsH  +  ClCHj  =  C.HsCHj  +  HCl. 

According  to  these  sjoitheses,  toluene  is  methylbenzene, 
i.e.  benzene  in  which  one  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl ;  or 
phenylmethane,  i.e.  methane  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  is 
replaced  by  the  radical  phenyl,  CjHt,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  benzene  that  methyl  bears  to  marsh  gas. 

Toluene  is  a  colorless  liquid  that  boils  at  110.8°;  it  has  the 
specific  gravity  0.8812  at  4°  compared  with  water  at  4" ;  and 
has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor. 

It  is  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  reagents,  yielding  a 
large  number  of  substitution  products,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  will  be  taken  up  later. 

But  one  toluene  or  methylbenzene  has  ever  been  discovered. 

It  takes  up  hvdrogen  and  gives  methylcyclohexane  when 
its  vapor  mixed  with  hydrogen  is  passed  over  finely  divided 
nickel  heated  to  180°. 

Towards  oxidizing  agents  its  conduct  is  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting. The  methyl  is  oxidized,  while  the  phenyl  remains 
'  See  Slereochemislry  by  A.  W.  Stewart,  2d  ed.,  1919,  page  ii6. 
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intact.  The  product  is  the  weU-known  add,  benzoic  acid,  whidi, 
as  we  have  seen,  breaks  down  readily  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
benzene.  It  has  the  composition  QHsOj,  and  is  the  carboiyl 
derivative  of  benzene,  QHs.COiH,  The  oxidation  of  toluene 
is  represented  by  the  equation :  — 

Cai5.CH,  +  30  =  C^B.CO!H  +  H,0. 

Refined  toluene  to  the  extent  of  2,740,000  gallons  was  produced    'j 
in  the  United  States  in  1920, 

Xylenes,  CgHio  [CbH4(CH3)2].  — That  portion  of  light  oil 
which  boils  at  about  140°  was  originally  called  xylene.  It  was 
afterwards  found  that  this  xylene  consists  of  three  isomeric 
hydrocarbons  (91-93.5  per  cent  meta,  4.8-8.1  per  cent  orlho, 
and  about  1.7  per  cent  para).  As  the  boiling  points  of  these 
three  substances  lie  near  together,  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
them  by  means  of  fractional  distillation.  By  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid  the  ortho  and  metaxylene  dissolve  (forming 
sulphonic  acids),  while  the  para  does  not.  The  para  product 
is  then  drawn  off  and  the  ortho  and  metasulphonic  acids  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  fractional  crystallization  of  their 
sodium  salts.  The  xylenes  are  regenerated  from  their  sul- 
phonic acids  by  superheating  with  water.  They  are  known  as 
ortkoxylene,  metaxylene,  and  paraxylene. 

Orthoxylene  boils  at  144.4°. 

Metaxylene  boils  at  139.2°. 

Paraxylene  boils  at  138.2°. 

These  hydrocarbons  have  also  been  obtained  from  toluene 
by  means  of  the  reactions  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting benzene  into  toluene :  — 

C,H*<g^'  +  CHsI  +  2  Na  =  C^<^  +  NaBr  +  Nal. 

3  Bmnotoliteaa  3  Xjrieiia 

CeH4<^^'  +  ClCHa  =  Cai,<™*  +  HCl. 

TolueiK  Xylme 

This  shows  that  they  are  all  methyltoluenes.  There  are 
three   monobromotoluenes,  known  as  ortho,  meta,  and  para 
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bromotoluene.  For  the  preparation  of  orthoxylene,  ortho- 
bromotoluene  is  used;  metabromotoluene  yields  metaxylene, 
and  parabiomotoluene  yields  paraxylene. 

Ortho,  ipeta,  and  paraxylene  have  also  been  obtained  from 
certain  acids,  which  bear  to  them  the  same  relation  that  ben- 
zoic acid  bears  to  benzene :  — 
f  CHa 
CJIa     CHa     =  CJI,{CH3)2  +  CO,. 
IcOaH 

The  reaction  by  which  metaxylene  is  formed  from  mesiiyknic 
ocui  is  of  special  importance  in  determining  its  structure,  as  will 
be  pointed  out  (325). 

On  oxidation,  the  xylenes  undergo  changes  like  that  which 
is  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  benzoic  acid  from  toluene, 
consisting  in  the  oxidation  of  methyl  to  carboxyl.  The  first 
change  gives  monobasic  acids,  one  corresponding  to  each 
xylene.  By  further  oxidation,  these  three  monobasic  acids 
are  converted  into  dibasic  adds.  Thus,  we  have  the  three 
reactions,  all  of  the  same  kind :  — 

(0   Cms.CHs       +30  =  C«H6.C0jH      +  HjO; 

(2)   CJI,<^^;     +30  =  C.H4<™'jj  +  H,0; 

The  three  monobasic  acids  of  the  formula  CsHt<  __  *    are 

known  as  orthotoluic,  metatoluic,  and  paratoluic  acids,  re- 
spectively; and  the  three  dibasic  acids  obtained  from  them 
are  known  as  orthopktkalic,  metaphthalic,  and  paraphthaUc 
acids.  Starting  thus  with  the  three  bromotoluenes,  we  get, 
first,  three  xylenes,  then  three  toluic  acids,  and  finally  three 
l^thalic  acids.  In  each  case,  we  distinguish  between  the  three 
isomeric  compounds  by  the  prefixes  ortho,  meta,  and  para. 
In  a  similar  way,  all  disubstitution  products  of  benzene  are 
designated.    We   therefore  have  three  series  into  which  all 
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disubstitution  products  of  benzene  can  be  arranged;  and 
these  are  known  as  the  Ortho  series,  the  Meta  series,  and  the 
Para  series.  In  arranging  them  in  this  way,  we  may  select  any 
prominent  disubstitution  product,  and  call  it  aii  ortho  cm- 
pound;  and  then  call  one  of  its  isomers  a  meta  compound,  and 
the  other  a  para  compound.  Having  thus  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  three  classes,  the  remainder  of  the  problem  consists 
in  determining  for  each  disubstitution  product,  by  means  of 
appropriate  reactions,  into  which  one  of  the  three  representatives 
it  can  be  transformed.  If  from  a  given  compound  we  get  the 
representative  of  the  ortho  series,  we  conclude  that  the  com- 
pound belongs  to  the  ortho  series ;  if  we  get  the  representative 
of  the  meta  series,  we  conclude  that  the  compound  is  a  meta 
compound  ;  and  if  we  get  the  representative  of  the  para  series, 
we  conclude  that  the  compound  is  a  para  compound.  As 
representatives,  we  may  select  either  the  three  xylenes  or  the 
three  phthalic  acids. 

This  classification  of  the  disubstitution  products  of  benzene 
into  the  ortho,  meta,  and  para  series,  by  means  of  chemical 
transformations,  is  entirely  independent  of  any  hypothecs 
regarding  the  nature  of  benzene.  We  may  now  ask,  however, 
which  one  of  the  three  general  expressions  given  above  (see 
formulas  I,  II,  and  III,  315,  316}  represents  the  relation 
of  the  groups  in  the  ortho  compounds ;  which  one  the  relation 
in  the  meta  compounds ;  and  which  one  the  relation  in  the  para 
compounds.  If  we  can  answer  these  questions  for  any  three 
isomeric  disubstitution  products  of  benzene,  the  answer  for 
the  rest  will  follow.  To  reduce  the  problem  to  simple  terms, 
therefore,  let  us  take  the  three  xylenes.  There  are  three  xylenes 
and  three  formulas ;  is  it  possible  to  determine  which  particu- 
lar formula  to  assign  to  each  xylene? 

As  may  be  imagined,  this  determination  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  matter ;  and  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  great  many 
investigations.  Theoretically,  the  simplest  method  available 
consists  in  carefully  studying  the  substitution  products  of  each 
xylene,  to  discover  how  many  varieties  of  monosubstitution 
products  can  be  obtained  from  each.    The  formulas  are :  — 
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CH,  CH,  CH, 

:i^'^CH,  Hc/i^CH  Hc{'')ca 

I  II  II 

5CH  HC!   .   !CCH,  HCf.  >CH 

H  H  CH, 


Each  of  the  four  benzene  hydrogens  of  the  xylene  of  for- 
mula III  beats  the  same  relation  to  the  molecule.  It  there- 
fore should  make  no  difference  which  one  is  replaced  by  bromine, 
the  product  ought  to  be  the  same.  This  is  not  true  of  the  xylenes 
represented  by  formulas  I  and  II.  That  xylene,  whose  struc- 
ture is  represented  by  formula  III,  ought,  therefore,  to  yield 
but  one  monosubstitution  product  with  bromine.  On  study- 
ing the  xylenes,  we  find  the  one  which  boils  at  138.2°,  called 
paraxylene,  yields  but  one  monosubstitution  product;  that 
is,  we  can  get  from  it  only  one  monobromoxylene ;  only  one 
mononitroxylene,  etc.  We  therefore  conclude  that  paraxylene 
is  represented  by  formula  III  above ;  and,  further,  the  formula 
III,  on  p.  316,  is  the  general  expression  for  all  para  compounds, 
as  they  can  all  be  made  from  paraxylene  or  be  converted  into 
paraxylene. 

Examining  formula  I  in  the  same  way,  we  see  that  H  (3) 
and  H  (6)  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  molecule ;  and  that 
H  (4)  and  H  (5)  also  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  molecule, 
though  different  from  that  of  H(3)  and  H  (6).  Two  chloro- 
xylenes  of  the  formulas 

CH,  CHs 

HC^  \cCHs  HC/   \CCH, 

II  and  I  I 

HCv      yCCl  HC.        ,CH 

H  CI 

ought  to  be  obtainable  from  the  xylene  of  formula  I. 

In  the  same  way  three  chloroxylenes  should  be  obtainable 
from   the  xylene  of  formula  II.    The  method,  the  principle 
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of  which  is  thus  indicated  briefiy,  while  theoretically  simj^ 
enough,  is  very  difficult  in  its  application,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  para  compound.  Other  methods  have  therefore  been 
used,  arid  these  will  be  discussed  under  mesitylene,  naphtlia- 
lene,  and  phthalic  acid.  It  may  be  said,  in  anticipation,  that 
the  result  of  all  observations  points  to  formula  I  for  ortho- 
xylene,  to  formula  II  for  metaxylene,  and  to  formula  IH  fot 
paraxylene. 

Ethylbenzene,  CgHu)(CaHG.C3Hi).  This  hydrocarbon  is 
isomeric  with  the  xylenes,  but  di£Fers  from  them  in  contain- 
ing an  ethyl  group  in  the  place  of  one  hydrc^n  of  benzene, 
instead  of  two  methyl  groups  in  the  place  of  two  hydrogens  of 
benzene.  It  boUs  at  136.5°.  It  is  made  by  treating  a  mixture 
of  bromobenzene  and  ethyl  bromide  with  sodium :  — 

CjHiBr  +  CHsBr  +  2  Na  =  CeH^.C^  +  2  NaBr. 

Its  conduct  towards  oxidizing  agents  distinguishes  it  from  the 
xylenes.  It  yields  benzoic  add,  just  as  toluene  does.  In  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  toluene,  the  paraffin  radical  is  oxidized  to  car- 
boxyl.  It  has  been  found  that  no  matter  what  this  radical 
is,  it  is  oxidized  to  carboxyl,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water.  Thus, 
the  conversions  indicated  below  take  place :  — 


C,H..CH, 

gives  C,H,.CO,H. 

c,H,.c,a 

"     C.H,.CO,H. 

ca.cH, 

"     C.H,.COJI. 

C,H..C,H„ 

"     C.H..CO,H. 

^«<cfH, 

Mesitylene,  CtHii[C«H3(CHi)3].  Mesitylene  is  contained 
in  small  quantity  in  light  oil,  and  can  be  obtained  in  pure  con- 
dition from  this  source.  It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  treating 
acetone  with  sulphuric  acid :  — 

3  CaHeO  =  C,H«  +  3  H^. 
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It  can  also  be  made  by  treating  methylacetylene,  CHj.C^CH, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  action  in  this  case  being  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  polymerization  of  acetylene  (311) :  — 
3CH;CH  =  C^d; 
3  CHs.GCH  -  CsHjCCH,),. 

It  is  a  liquid  resembling  the  lower  members  of  the  series  in  its 
general  properties.     It  boils  at  165°. 

Its  conduct  towards  oxidizing  agents  shows  that  it  is  a  tri- 
methylhenzene.  When  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
mesityUnic  acid,  CgHioOi,  and  uvitic  acid,  C^HsO^;  and,  by 
further  oxidation,  trimesUic  acid,  CjHbOb,  is  formed.  By  dis- 
tillation with  lime,  mesitylenic  acid  yields  metaxylene  and 
carbon  dioxide ;  uvitic  acid  yields  toluene  and  carbon  dioxide ; 
and  trimesitic  acid  yields  benzene  and  carbon  dioxide.  The 
formation  and  decomposition  of  the  acids  are  represented  by 
the  equations  following :  — 

f  CHa 
CHjCCH,),    +3  0=CbH3    CHi     H-HiO; 


f  CHt  I  CH, 

C(Hi    CHt    +30=C8Hi,    CO,H  +  H,0; 
I  COiH  1  CO,H 

UaUyleaic  idd  Vvick  add 

f  CH,  f  COsH 

C«hJ  C0,H  +  30=C,hJ  COaH  +  Hrf); 
t  COJI  I  COsH 

Dritic  add  TrimesiUc  udd 

[  ™'  r  PH 

CA    CH.  -  CH,    ~;™  +  CO,; 


(CH, 
CH,    COrfl  -  CJI,.CH,  +  2  CO,; 

I  co,H  ™«™ 
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[  CO  JI 
CJi,     CO^       =        C»H«  +  3  C0> 


Tliese  transformations  show  clearly  that  mesitylene  is  tri- 
methylbenzeDc,  but  they  do  not  show  in  what  relation  tlie 
three  methyl  groups  stand  to  each  other. 

An  ingenious  speculation  in  regard  to  this  relation  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  mesitylene  is  formed  from  acetone.  It 
spears  probable  that  each  of  the  three  molecules  of  acetone 
taking  part  in  the  reaction, 

3  CJIrf)  =  QHis  +  3  Hrf), 

undergoes  the  same  change.  As  the  product  contains  three 
methyl  groups,  the  simplest  assumption  that  can  be  made  is 
that  each  acetone  molecule  gives  up  water  as  represented 
thus:  — 

CH,— CO— CHs  =  CHr-C^CH  +  HaO. 

We  thus  have  three  molecules  of  methylacetylene, 
CHj — C^CH,  and  these  unite  to  form  trimethylbenzene. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  union  can  be  represented,  assumii^ 
that  all  three  act  in  the  same  way,  is  this :  — 

CH, 

HC^  "^CH 

HiCCv      ^CCH, 


3  mob.  liethjUeetytmt 


According  to  this,  mesitylene  is  a  symmetrical  compound,  — 
that  is  to  say,  each  of  the  three  methyl  groups  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  molecule ;   and  the  same  is  true  of  each  of  the 
three  benzene  hydrogen  atoms. 
This  view  has  been  tested  by  substituting  bromine  for  the 
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three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzene  residue  successively ;  and 
it  has  been  found  to  be  correct,  as  but  one  monobromine  sub- 
stitution product  of  raesitylene  has  ever  been  obtained.  Accept- 
ing the  formula  above  given  for  mesitylene,  an  important 
conclusion  follows  regarding  the  structure  of  metaxylene.  For 
we  have  seen  that,  by  oxidizing  mesitylene,  we  get,  as  the 
first  product,  mesitylenic  acid,  —  which  is  mesitylene,  one  of 
whose  methyls  has  been  oxidized  to  carboxyl.  As  all  the 
methyl  groups  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  molecule,  it 
makes  no  difference  which  one  is  oxidized.  The  acid  has  the 
formula :  — 

CH,  CH, 

II  II 

HOrf:a     yCCH,  Hd        ,CCH, 

H  H 

Mailylcoic  add  Uetuylenc 

Now,  by  distilling  this  acid  with  lime,  carbon  dioxide  is  given 
off,  and  metaxylene  is  produced. 

As  the  change  consists  in  replacing  the  carboxyl  by  hydrogen, 
it  follows  that  metaxylene  must  be  represented  by  the  above 
formula,  and  consequently  that,  in  all  meta  compounds,  the  two 
substituting  atoms  or  groups  bear  to  each  other  the  relation 
which  the  two  methyl  groups  bear  to  each  other  in  this  formula 
for  metaxylene. 

Pseudocumene,  C«H|i[CtH3(CH3)s].  —  This  hydrocarbon, 
which  is  isomeric  with  mesitylene,  occurs  in  light  oil,  from 
which  it  can  be  prepared  in  pure  condition.  Its  properties  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  lower  members  of  the  series.  It  boils  at 
169.5°. 

Pseudocumene  has  been  made  synthetically  from  3-bromo- 
paraxylene  and  methyl  iodide,  and  also  from  4-bromometa- 
xylene  and  methyl  iodide  by  heating  with  sodium.  How  this  is 
possible  will  be  understood  by  an  examination  of  the  formulas 
on  the  next  page :  — 
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CHj  CH,  CH, 

HC/'^CH  HC/'\CH  HC/^CH 


I"        'I  II  II 


CH,  Bt  CH, 

j-Bnusopaniylene  4-BroiBDmcUiylciw  Pseudocamsic 

Replacing  the  bromine  by  methyl,  in  either  of  the  compoimds 
represented,  the  product  would  have  the  same  formula,  which  is 
that  of  pseudocumene,  or  1,3,4-trimethylbenzene. 

HemimeUittaene  is  i,3,3-trimethylbeiizene.  It  occurs  in 
light  oil.  It  has  been  made  from  i-bromometaxylene,  methyl 
iodide,  and  sodium :  — 

CH,  CH, 

HC/'^CBr  HC/'VCH, 

r         1  +  ICH,  +  J  No  =  I  1  +  N>Br  +  NbI 

HC^  5CCH,  HC?.^CH, 

H  H 

i-fiKHnometUflene  i,i,3<Trimethylbcaiaic 

It  boils  at  175°. 

Mesitylene,  1,3,5-trimethylbenzene,  is  also  called  symmetrical 
trimethylbenzene  or  5-trimethylbenzene;  pseudocumene,  1,34- 
trimethylbenzene,  unsymmetrical  trimethylbenzene  01  M-tri- 
methylbenzene;  and  hemimelUthene,  i,2,3-trimethy!beiizene, 
vicinal  trimethylbenzene  or  ji- trimethylbenzene.  Similarly, 
other  trisuhstitution  products  of  benzene  are  designated  as 
s,  u,  and  v. 

Cumene,  isopropylbenzene,  CaH5.CH(CH3)2,  is  obtained  from 
cuminic  acid  {^-isopropylbenzoic  acid)  by  distillation  with 
lime:  — 

(CH3)aCH.C,H,C00H(^)  =  CsH.CHCCHOj  +  COj. 

Cuminic  add  Cumene 

It  is  isomeric  with  the  trimethylbenzenes  and  has  been  made 
from  bromobenzene,  isopropyl  bromide,  and  sodium :  — 

C«HiBr  +  (CHs)iCHBr  +  2  Na  =  CuH6.CH{CH,),  +  aNaBr. 
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It  has  a  pleasant  odor  and  boils  at  152.9°.  On  oxidation  it 
gives  benzoic  add. 

paramethylisopropylbenzene,         "  V  C3H1  /  ' 

This  hydrocarbon  is  of  special  importance,  on  account  of  its 
close  connection  with  two  well-known  groups  of  natural  sub- 
stances, —  the  groups  of  which  camphor  and  the  terpenes 
are  the  best  known  representatives.  It  occurs  in  the  oil  of 
caraway,  the  oil  of  thyme,  and  in  the  oil  of  eucalyptus.  The 
terpenes  are  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CuHit,  of  which 
oil  of  turpentine  is  the  best-known.  This  substance  easily 
gives  up  two  hydrogen  atoms  and  yields  ^-cymene  when  heated 
with  iodine.  ^-Cymene  is  best  prepared  by  heating  camphor 
with  phosphorus  pentoxide :  — 

C«,H„0  =  C»H„  -I-  HiO. 

Camphot  ^Cyroeoe 

It  is  a  liquid  of  a  pleasant  odor.     It  boils  at  176.5°. 
It  has  been  made  synthetically  from  parabromoisopropyl- 
benzene  and  methyl  bromide :  — 

C8H4<g^^^^'''  -!-  CHsBr  -|-  2  Na  =  C6H4<^^   +  2 NaBr, 

which  dearly  shows  its  relation  to  benzene.  When  oxidized 
it  gives  ^toluic  and  ^phthalic  acids :  — 

r  II  -'CH»  ^  „  „  ^CHj  ^  „  „     COOH 

'^•*^C.H,  -^  '^***COOH((.)  -^  '^*"^COOH(« 
^Cymene  is  the  chief  constituent  of  spruce  turpentine,  a  by- 
product of  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp. 

Hetacymene,  meta-methylisopropylbenzene,  CiBt<„  ^  /   \' 

CsHtCmJ 
— This  has  been  found  in  the  products  of  distillation  of  rosin 
(rosin  spirits). 

CH3 

Tertiary    bu^l-m-xyiene,  /\  .  .     . 

H,CIJC(CH,},'   '^   °^^^   '^y 

treatir^  m-xylene  with  isobutyl  chloride  in  the  presence  of 
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aluminium  chloride.      It  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  this 
method  and  used  in  the  piqiaration  of  "  artificial  musk  "  (341). 

HyDsoAKouAnc  Hydsocarsons 

Russian  petroleum,  like  American  petroleum,  consists  very 
largely  (80  per  cent)  of  saturated  hydrocarbons  (10  per  cent  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons), but,  while  most  of  the  American  petroleums 
consist  of  paraffins,  Russian  petroleum  is  made  up  of  satu- 
rated  cyclic  hv'^^n^a^>ln^e^  hexahydro  addition  products  of  the 
.     ^j^    aromatic   hydrocarbons,   having    the    general   formula,    CHk 
t'      ,  and  caUed  napWienes.    They  are  isomeric  with  t>^p  nlpfinf^  hut 
^'  '-j'ffgr  f'^m  fhr"^"^^^'"'"[!  "if  tnrat  pH     They  do  not  form  addition 
products  with  bromine  and,  unlike  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons, 
do  not  form  nitro  compounds  with  nitric  acid  or  sulphonic 
adds  with  sulphuric  acid.     They  are  readily  converted  into 
the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  the  loss  of  hydrogen  and  have 
been  made  from  the  benzene  hydrocarbons  by  the  addition  of 
hydrogen. 

HjCCHs 
Cyclohezane,  hezamethylene,  HjC^  /CH:,  has  been  found 
H*C  CH, 
in  American,  Rumanian,  Galician,  and  especially  in  Russian 
petroleum.  It  has  been  made  by  reducing  iodocyclobexane 
and  also  from  i,  6-dibromohexane  by  abstracting  bromine  with 
sodium  (306). 

It  is  most  readily  obtained  by  reducing  benzene  by  passing  its 
vapor  mixed  with  hydrogen  over  finely  divided  nickel  heated  to 
180°.  It  was  made  in  this  way  during  the  Woild  War  and  used  in 
airplane  engines.  It  boils  at  80.85°  ^"<i  melts  at  4.7°.  Chlorine 
and  bromine  give  substitution  products.  In  its  chemical  con- 
duct it  resembles  hexane  closely,  hence  the  name  cydohexane. 
The  higher  members  of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons  are  bomo- 
logues  of  cydohexane  and  are  made  by  the  reduction  of  the 
homologues  of  benzene.  Thus,  hexahydrotoluene  and  the 
hexahydroxylenes  are  methyl  and  dimethyl  derivatives  of 
cydohexane.    They  are  present  in  Russian  petroleum. 
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Heialiydio-^ymene,  menthane,  teipane,  CioHa),  is  especially 
important  on  account  of  its  relation  to  theterpenes  and  camphors. 
It  will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  these  substances. 
CHr-CHj~CH 

Cyciobexene,  tetrataydrobenzene,   |  II    .  is  made 

CHi— CHi— CH 
from  bromocyclohexane  by  abstracting  hydrobromic  acid  with 
alcoholic  caustic  potash.  It  boUs  at  82.3°  and  acts  like  the 
defines,  forming  a  dibromide  with  bromine,  Tetrahydrotolu- 
ene  and  tetrahydroxylenes,  which  are  methyl  and  dimethyl 
derivatives  of  cyclohexene  and  resemble  this  substance  very 
closely  in  their  chemical  conduct,  are  also  known.  Tetrahydro- 
toluene  occurs  in  rosin  spirits. 

Tetrahydrocymene,  CioHis,  is  a  homologue  of  tetrahydro- 
benzene  and  is  related  to  the  terpenes  (441), 

DibydrobcDzenes,  CiHg,  have  been  obtained  from  the  two 
dibromocyclohexanes  by  abstracting  hydrobromic  acid  with 
alcoholic  caustic  potash.  Two  isomers  are  known,  which  re- 
semble each  other  very  closely  in  their  properties. 

CH  CHs 

H,c/^|CH  HC/\CH 

HjCLJcH  HoiyCH 

CH  CH= 

CyclobeiB-i,3-di«ie  Cydohen-i  ,4.dkne 

They  combiBe  with  two  and  four  atoms  of  bromine,  decolor- 
ize a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  resemble  the  ole- 
fines  in  their  properties. 

Dibydro-o-xylene  is  called  canthaiene,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
tained by  distilling  cantharic  add  with  lime. 

AcnoN  ot  Halogens  on  Benzene.    Addition  Proddcts 

When  chlorine  or  bromine  acts  on  benzene,  addition  products 
are  formed :  — 

CHt  -i-  6  CI  =  CeHBCU, 
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This  reaction  is  much  facilitated  by  the  action  of  sunli^L 
Hexahalogen  addition  products  are  also  formed  when  the  halo- 
gens act  on  benzene  at  the  boiling  point  or,  in  the  cold,  in  the 
presence  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  They  are  hexa- 
halogen substitution  products  of  cyclohexane,  and  the  two  stereo- 
isomers required  by  the  Kekule  formula  are  both  formed  :— 


The  one  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  on  one  side  of  the 
plane  passing  through  the  carbon  atoms  (the  plane  of  the  paper) 
and  all  the  halogen  atoms  on  the  opposite  side  is  known  as  the 
CIS  form.  The  other,  in  which  four  hydrogen  atoms  and  two 
halogens  are  on  one  side  and  four  Iialogens  and  two  hydrogens 
on  the  other,  is  known  as  the  trans  form.  Both  forms  of  the 
benzene  hexachloride  are  decomposed  by  alcoholic  caustic 
potash,  giving  the  unsymmetricai  trichlorobenzene :  — 

C(H,a.  =  CsHsCU  +  3  HCl. 

That  is,  the  isomerism  disappears  when  the  benzene  conditioD 
is  reestablished. 

Benzene  also  combines,  in  the  dark  and  at  o°,  with  chlorine 
monoxide  to  give  the  two  benzene  hexachlorides,  and  with  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  to  give  benzene  trichlorohydrin :  — 

CfHt  +  3  HOCl  =.  C,H,C1,(0H),. 


Halogen  Substitdtion  Products  of  Benzene 

Chlorine  abo  acts  on  benzene  to  give  substitution  products 
(312):  — 

C«Ha  +  Ch  =  CUCl  +  HCl. 
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The  reaction  is  slow  and  incomplete,  however,  unless  a  catalyst 
(iodine,  iron,  etc.)  is  present.  The  iodine  and  iron  first  form 
chlorides,  which  then  give  up  chlorine  to  the  benzene  and  are 
regenerated  by  the  action  of  more  chlorine.  They  hence  act 
as  chlorine  carriers.  Thus,  monochlorobenzene  has  been  made 
by  heating  benzene  with  ferric  chloride :  — 

CflH,  +  2  FeCU  =  CJIbCI  +  HCl  +  2  FeCl,. 
Most  of  the  elements  (I,  S,  P,  Sb,  Mo,  Sn,  Tl)  which  act  as 
chlorine  carriers,  like  iron,  form  two  chlorides.     The  exception 
to  this  rule  is  aluminium  chloride,  which  is  an  excellent  chlorine 
carrier. 

By  the  further  action  of  chlorine  on  benzene  or  on  mono- 
chlorobenzene, in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst,  ^(wo-dichloro- 
benzene  is  the  main  product  of  the  reaction,  smaUer  amounts 
of  the  ortho  and  tneta  products  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
The  proportion  of  the  isomers  formed  is  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  catalyst.  Thus,  in  the  presence  of  aluminium 
chloride  65.7  per  cent  of  para,  29.6  per  cent  ortho,  and  4.7 
per  cent  metadichlorobenzene  are  formed,  while  with  ferric 
chloride  as  a  catalyst  the  percentages  are  55.5,  39-2,  and  5.3. 
Further  chlorination  gives  mainly  the  unsymmetrical  trichloro- 
benzene,  as  this  product  results  from  the  chlorination  of  all  three 
of  the  dichlorobenzenes.  '  It  has  already  been  stated  that  this 
trichlorobenzene  is  the  only  product  resulting  from  the 
abstraction  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  two  benzene  hexa- 
chlorides  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  The  tetrachloro- 
benzene,  which  results  from  the  further  chlorination,  is  the 
symmetrical  product,  1,2,4,5,  ^^^  ^'^  '^  th.tn  converted  into 
pentachloro  and  hexachlorobenzene  (C«CU)  by  more  energetic 
chlorination. 

The  chlorine  substitution  products  of  benzene  differ  mark- 
edly from  those  of  the  maish  gas  series  in  that  the  chlorine 
can  only  be  replaced  with  great  difficulty.  Thus  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  retrace  the  chlorine  by  hydroxyl  by  heating  with  alkali 
or  by  an  amino  group  with  ammonia,  except  by  heating  to  a 
high  temperature  in  an  autoclave,  and  then  the  reaction  is 
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incomplete.  By  heating  with  sodium  and  alcohol,  however, 
reverse  substitution  takes  place  and  the  hydrocarbon  is  re- 
generated :  — 

CtH^CU  +  2  Hj  -  C«H.  +  2  HCl. 

Monochlorobenzene,  CcHeCl,  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by 
chlorinating  benzene  in  the  presence  of  iron.  The  three  di- 
chlorobenzenes  are  always  formed  in  this  reaction  as  by-products 
(see  above),  even  when  a  large  excess  of  benzene  is  used.  The 
monochlorobenzene  is  separated  from  them  and  from  the 
excess  of  benzene  by  distillation.  Chlorobenzene  can  also  be 
made  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  hydroxy- 
benzene  (phenol) :  — 

CijisOH  +  pcu  =  crfisCi  +  HCl  +  poa,, 

PbcDol  CUoTobcDuae 

but  the  reaction  does  not  take  place  as  readily  as  in  the  case  <rf 
alcohols,  and  it  is  simpler  and  more  economical  to  make  it  by 
the  chlorination  of  benzene.  Chlorobenzene  also  results  from 
the  decomposition  of  benzene  diazonium  chloride  (353)  by 
cuprous  chloride  or  copper  powder :  — 

CeHsJJaCl  =  CsHsCl  +  Ns. 

Chlorobenzene  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  odor. 
It  boils  at  132°  and  melts  at  -45°.  It  is  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  dyes  and  in  the  preparation 
of  chloronitrobenzenes  and  other  dyestuff  intermediates.  Dur- 
ing the  Worid  War  picric  acid  (378)  was  made  from  chloro- 
benzene. Nearly  5,000,000  pounds  were  produced  in  1920  in 
the  United  States. 

Bromobenzene,  CsHsBr.  —  This  is  made  by  the  same  methods 
as  those  used  in  making  chlorobenzene.  It  boils  at  157°  and 
melts  at  -31°. 

When  bromobenzene  in  solution  in  ether  is  treated  with 
magnesium  powder,  it  forms  phenyl  magnesium  bromide, 
C«HbMgBr.  (See  Grignard  reaction  (112).)  This  reacts  with 
methyl  bromide  to  form  methylbenzene  or  toluene,  thus :  — 

CHjMgBr  -f  BrCIt  =  CeHeCH,  +  MgEfj. 
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Phenyl  magnesium  bromide  is  much  used  hi  synthetica) 
work  for  the  purpose  of  mtrodudng  the  phenyl  group.  Thus, 
in  the  reaction  above,  the  phenyl  group  is  introduced  into 
methane.  This  reagent  is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting iodine  for  bromine :  — 

CeHsMgBr  +  h  =  C.Hel  +  BrMgl. 

lodobeoc^ie 

TTie  bromine  can  also  be  removed  from  bromobenzene  by  sodium 
.(317)  and  by  nascent  hydrogen. 

lodobenzene,  C»HeI.  —  This  can  be  made  by  beating  ben- 
zene with  iodine  and  iodic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube :  — 

5  Ca.  +  4  I  +  HIO,  =  5  CJia  +  3  H,0; 

but  it  is  more  easily  made  from  the  diazonium  salt :  — 

COIiiNjCl  +  KI  -  CHJ  +  KCl  +  Ni. 

It  is  a  Uquid  that  boils  at  i88",  and  melts  at  —30°, 
lodobenzene  dichloride,  CeHelCU.  —  This  compound  is 
formed  when  iodobenzene  in  chloroform  solution  is  treated 
with  chlorine.  When  it  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  it  is  converted  into  iodosobenzene,  CgH^IO.  This  has 
basic  properties,  and  forms  salts  that  are  derived  from  the 
hypothetical  base,  C(HeI(0H)2,  as,  for  example,  the  iodobenzene 
dichloride  given  above. 

lodozybenzene,  CsH^IOi,  is  formed  from  iodosobenzene, 
either  by  heating  it  alone  or  by  boiling  its  water  solution :  — 

2  CjyO  =  CtHd  +  CeHJOi- 

DiphenyUodonium  hydroxide,  (CeHG)2l.OH. — This  remark- 
able substance  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  iodoso  and  iodoxy- 
benzene  is  shaken  with  silver  oxide  and  water :  — 

CJUO  +  CflHflO,  +  AgOH  =  (C(H6)sI.0H  +  AglOj. 

It  is  a  stroi^ly  alkaline  base  and  forms  salts  that  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  thallous  salts.  It  is  known  only 
in  solution. 
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Diphenyliodonium  hydroxide  may  be  regarded  as  the  di- 
phenyl  derivative  of  a  hypothetical  base,  iodonium  hydroxide, 
Htl(OH),  that  bears  to  iodine  a  relation  similar  to  that  which 
ammonium  hydroxide  bears  to  nitrogen.  Similar  compounds 
of  sulphur  are  known  in  which  sulphur  plays  the  same  part 
that  iodine  plays  in  the  iodonium  compounds,  and  nitrogen 
in  the  ammonium  compounds,  such  as  trimethylsulphonium 
hydroxide  {CH,)^.OH. 

Dibromobenzeae,  CsHtBri,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  di- 
rect treatment  of  benzene  with  bromine  in  the  presence  of  a  car- 
rier. This  being  a  disubstitution  product  of  benzene,  it  follows, 
from  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  isomerism  in  this  series 
of  hydrocarbons,  that  three  isomeric  varieties  of  the  substance 
ought  to  be  obtainable ;  and  the  interesting  question  suggests 
itself;  Which  one  of  the  three  possible  dibromobenzenes  is 
formed  by  direct  treatment  of  benzene  with  bromine?  The 
answer  to  the  question  is  equally  interesting.  The  main  product 
of  the  action  is  />ofa-dibroraobenzene,  while  there  are  always 
formed  in  smaller  quantity  some  of  the  ortho  product  and  some 
of  the  meta  product. 

In  studying  the  disubstitution  products  of  benzene,  one  of 
the  first  problems  that  presents  itself  is  the  determination  of  the 
relations  which  the  substituting  atoms  or  groups  bear  to  each 
other.  The  determination  is  made  by  transforming  the  com- 
pounds into  others,  the  relations  of  whose  groups  are  known. 
Thus,  to  illustrate,  when  benzene  is  treated  under  the  proper 
conditions  with  bromine,  three  dibromobenzenes  are  formed. 
Without  investigation,  we,  of  course,  cannot  tell  to  which  series 
these  compounds  belong.  But,  by  treating  that  product  which 
is  formed  in  largest  quantity  with  methyl  iodide  and  sodium,  we 
get  paraxyUne.  In  other  words,  by  replacii^  the  two  bromine 
atoms  of  the  dibromobenzene  by  methyl  groups,  we  get  a  com- 
pound which  we  know  belongs  to  the  para  series ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  determined  that  this  bromine  product  is  a  fora 
compound.  In  a  similar  manner  the  dibromobenzenes  formed 
in  smaller  quantity  can  be  converted  into  o-xylene  and  into 
m-xylene. 
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Halogen  Derivatives  of  Toluene 

As  toluene  cootains  a  residue  of  marsli  gas,  methyl,  CHt, 
and  a  residue  of  benzene,  phenyl,  CjHc,  it  yields  two  classes  of 
substitution  products :  (i)  Those  in  which  the  substituting  atom 
or  group  replaces  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  phenyl 
group ;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  substitution  takes  place  in  the 
methyl.  In  general,  when  treated  with  chlorine  or  bromine  in 
direct  sunlight,  or  at  the  boiling  temperature,  toluene  yields 
products  of  the  second  class ;  while,  in  the  presence  of  iodine  or 
some  other  carrier  (331),  it  yields  products  of  the  first  class. 
Thus,  we  have  the  two  parallel  series  of  chlorine  derivatives :  — 

I 

Monochlorotoluene,  C8H4CI.CH3 

Dichlorotoluene,  CJHsai.CH, 

Trichlorotoluene,  CgHiaa.CH,- 

II 

Benzyl  chloride,  CiHiCHjCl 

Benzal  chloride,  CsHs-CHaj 

Benzotrichloride,  C«Hi,CCIi 

When  a  member  of  the  first  class  is  oxidized,  the  methyl  is 
oxidized  to  carboxyl  and  the  rest  of  the  compound  remains 
unchanged,  as  in  the.  case  of  toluene.  Thus,  the  first  substance 
of  class  I  yields  CHiCl-COjH;  the  second,  CHaClj.COiH,  etc. 
These  products  are  vumocMoro  and  dichlorobenzaic  acids.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  members  of  the  second  class  yield  the 
same  product  that  toluene  does;  viz.,  benzoic  acid.  Hence,  by 
treatment  with  oxidizing  agents,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  members  of  the  two  classes.  Further,  the  halogen  atoms 
contained  in  the  methyl  react  like  the  halogen  atoms  in  paraffin 
derivatives,  while  those  in  the  phenyl  do  not.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, benzal  chloride,  CaHb.CHCU,  is  superheated  with  water, 
both  chlorine  atoms  are  replaced  by  oxygen,  the  product  being 
the  aldehyde  C«H&.CHO,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  just  as  ordinary 
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aldehyde  is  formed  from  ethylidene  chloride  (48)  by  the  action 
of   water.     When,    however,   the   isomeric    dictdorololuene  is 

superheated  with  water,  no  change  takes  place. 

Regarding  those  simple  substitution  products  of  toluene 
which  contain  one  halogen  atom  in  the  phenyl,  such  as  mono- 
chloro  and  monobromotoluene,  C9H4Br.CHB,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  disubstitution  products  of  benzene,  and  hence 
capable  of  existing  in  three  isomeric  varieties,  ortho,  meta,  and 
para.  The  products  formed  by  direct  treatment  of  toluene  with 
chlorine  or  bromine  are  mixtures  of  about  equal  parts  of  the 
para  and  the  ortho  compounds. 

The  determination  of  the  series  to  which  each  of  these  products 
belongs  can  be  made  by  replacing  the  halogen  by  methyl,  and 
thus  getting  the  corresponding  xylene.  One  product  o(  the 
action  of  bromine  on  toluene  is  in  this  way  converted  into 
paraxylene,  and  is  therefore  parabromotoluene.  In  a  similar 
way  the  second  product  gives  orthoxylene  and  hence  is  ortho- 
bromotoluene. 

All  the  members  of  the  first  class  resemble  very  closely  the 
chlorine  substitution  products  of  benzene,  of  which  they  are 
homologues. 

Benzyl  chloride,  CsHeiCHsCI,  and  benzyl  bromide,  CeH(CHiBr, 
are  made  by  chlorinating  or  brominating  toluene  at  the  boiling 
point.  The  chloride  boils  at  178°  and  the  bromide  at  198°. 
The  iodide,  CeHjCHal,  can  be  made  from  the  bromide  by  heating 
this  with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  These  compounds  are 
esters  of  benzyl  alcohol  (phenylmethyl  alcohol),  CaHsCHjOH, 
and  they  are  converted  into  this  alcohol  by  boiling  with 
potassium  carbonate  solution.  The  chlorine  in  the  side  chain 
is  easily  replaced.  Thus,  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  with 
potassium  acetate,  benzyl  acetate  is  formed;  with  sodium 
hydrosulphide,  benzylmercaptan ;  and  with  ammonia,  benzyl- 
amine.  Toluene  derivatives  with  the  halogen  in  the  side 
chain  have  an  exceedingly  irritating  effect  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  causing  the  secretion  of  tears. 
Benzyl  iodide  was  one  of  the  "  tear  gases"  used  during  the 
World  War. 
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Benzal  chloride,  CeHjCHCl;,  and  benzotrichloride,  CeHeCClj, 
are  made  by  further  chlorination  of  toluene  at  the  boiling  point. 
Like  benzyl  chloride,  these  chlorides  are  made  on  the  lar^ 
scale  and  are  very  important  substances.  Benzyl  chloride  is 
used  in  making  benzyl  alcohol,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  dyes.  Benzal  chloride  in  used  in  making  benzaldehyde 
and  as  a  synthetical  reagent,  Benzotrichloride  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  benzoic  acid  on  the  large  scale. 

Halogen  Derivatives  of  the  Higher  Members  of  the 
Benzene  Series 

Concerning  the  halogen  derivatives  of  the  xylenes  it  need  only 
be  said  that  the  only  one  of  the  three  xylenes  from  which  pure 
products  can  easily  be  obtained  is  paraxylene.  When  this  is 
treated  with  bromine,  it  yields  but  one  monobromoxylene. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  has  been  discussed  above.  The 
monosubstitution  products  obtained  from  the  other  xylenes 
are  mixtures  which  it  is  very  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  im- 
possible, to  separate  into  their  constituents.'  Mesitylene  and 
pseudocumene,  though  both  are  trimethylbenzenes,  conduct 
themselves  quite  differently  towards  bromine,  —  the  former 
yielding  only  one  monobromine  substitution  product ;  the 
latter,  a  mixture  of  several. 

NiTRO  Compounds  of  Benzene  and  Toluene 

In  treating  of  nitro  compounds  in  connection  with  the  paraf- 
fin derivatives  (107),  it  was  stated  that  they  are  obtained 
much  more  readUy  from  the  benzene  hydrocarbons  than  from 
the  paraffins.  Only  a  few  nitro  derivatives  of  the  paraffins  are 
known.  As  will  be  remembered,  they  cannot  readily  be  pre- 
pared by  treating  the  paraffins  with  nitric  acid,  but  must  be 
made  by  circuitous  methods,  the  principal  one  being  the  treat- 
ment of  the  halogen  derivatives  with  silver  nitrite :  — 

H,CI  +  AgNOj  =  HaC.NOa  +  Agl. 
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The  preparation  of  a  nitro  derivative  of  a  hydrocarbon  of 
the  benzene  series  is  a  'simple  matter.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
bring  the  hydrocarbon  in  contact  with  fuming  nitric  add,  or 
better  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  when  re- 
action takes  place,  and  one  or  more  hydrogen  atonss  of  the 
hydrocarbon  are  replaced  by  the  nitro  group,  NOj,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  equations ;  — 

CflsH  +  HONOs-  Cm-NOi  +  H,0; 

CJI».NO»  +HNO,     =  C^(NO0*  +Hrf); 

C.H6.CH,  +HNO,     =  HaC.QH4.NOt      +H,0; 

H,C.C.H,.NOs  +  HNOa     -  H,C.Cai»(NOi),  +  H,0. 

The  nitro  compounds  thus  obtained  are  not  adds,  nor  are 
they  esters  of  nitrous  acid.  If  they  were  esters  of  nitrous 
add,  they  would  be  saponified  by  caustic  alkalies,  yielding  a 
nitrite  and  a  hydroxy!  derivative  similar  to  the  alcohols.  They 
do  not  act  in  this  way.  When  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen, 
they  are  reduced  to  amino  compounds  or  substituted  ammonias; 
Thus,  nitrobenzene,  CjHs.NOi,  gives  anUine  or  aminobenzene, 
CsHb.NHs,  which  is  a  substituted  ammonia  similar  to  methyl- 
amine  and  ethylamine.  As  in  these  the  radical  is  in  combination 
with  nitrogen,  it  is  certain  that  the  radical  is  in  combinarion  with 
nitrogen  in  the  nitro  compounds  also,  as  shown  in  the  formula, 
CsHj.NOs.  Everything  known  about  the  nitro  compotmds  is 
in  harmony  with  this  view. 

In  making  nitro  compounds  on  the  large  scale  "  mixed  add" 
(a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds)  is  almost 
invariably  used.  In  the  formation  of  nitro  compounds  it  is 
highly  probable  that  an  addition  product  is  first  formed,  and 
that  water  is  eliminated  from  this  by  the  sulphuric  add  reestab- 
lishing the  double  bond  (313),  In  order  to  form  the  addition 
product  the  un-ionized  nitric  acid  is  required,  and  this  is  present 
in  the  mixed  acid.  The  sulphuric  add  combines  with  the 
water  formed  in  the  reaction,  and  this  prevents  the  dilution  of 
the  nitric  acid. 

Mononitrobenzene,  CeHe.NOs.  —  This  substance  is  made  on 
the  large  scale  by  treating  benzene  with  a  mixture  ^  ordinary 
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concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Nitrobenzene  is  a 
ydlow  liquid  that  boils  at  210.9°,  melts  at  5.7°,  and  has  the 
specific  gravity  1.Z193.  Its  odor  is  simUar  to  that  of  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  it  is  hence  used  to  some  extent  instead 
oi  the  latter.  It  is  known  as  the  essence  of  mirbane.  Its  vapor 
is  poisonous,  when  inhaled. 

It  is  slightly  Soluble  in  water  and  the  solution  has  an  intensely 
sweet  taste.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene.  An  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  red  color  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  if  any  dinitrotfnophene  is  present.  It 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  aniline,  dinitrobenzene,  chloronitro- 
benzene,  benzidine,  etc.  About  53-J  million  pounds  were  made 
in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

Chloronitiobenzenes,  C»Hi(NOj)CI.  —  When  monochloroben- 
zene  is  nitrated , with  mixed  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
about  70  per  cent  of  f -chloronitrobenzene  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
ortho  product  are  formed.  m-Chloronitrobenzene  is  prepared 
by  chlorinating  nitrobenzene  in  the  presence  of  a  carrier.  The 
chlorine  in  the  o-  and  ^-products  can  be  replaced  by  hydroxyl, 
methoxyl,  or  the  amino  group  by  heating  them  with  solutions  of 
the  alkalies,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  methylate,  or 
with  alcoholic  ammonia.  It  is  not  possible  to  replace  the 
chlorine  in  the  m-product  in  this  way. 

Dinitrobenzene,  CeH4(NOi)i. — This  is  a  product  of  the 
further  action  of  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  on  benzene,  or  on  nitrobenzene. 

fft-Dinitrobenzene  crystallizes  in  long,  yellow  needles,  or 
thin,  rhombic  plates.  Melting  point,  89.7°.  About  2^  million 
pounds  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

By  means  of  two  reactions,  which  will  be  described  under 
Diazo  Compounds,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  replace  the  two 
nitro  groups  by  bromine,  thus  converting  dinitrobenzene  into 
dibiomobenzene.  When  the  latter  is  converted  into  xylene, 
the  product  is  meta^^lene.  Hence,  ordinary  dinitrobenzene 
is  a  meta  compound.  Small  quantities  of  o-dinitrobenzene 
and  traces  of  ^-dinitrobenzene  are  also  formed  in  the  nitra- 
tion of  bensene.    It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  m-phenylene- 
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diamine,  m-nitroaniline,  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  ex- 
plosives. 

Chlorodinitrobenzene,  CeHiCl(nOi)ii,3,4,  is  made  by  ener- 
getic   nitration    of    chlorobenzene.     The    chlorine    in    this 

compound  is  extremely  easily  replaced,  e.g.,  when  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  it  gives  dinitrophenol, 
C«H3(0H)(N0s),i,2,4  (377),  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phur black.  Chlorodinitrobenzene  is  made  on  the  large  scale 
by  nitrating  o-chloronitrobenzene  and  is  an  important  dyestuS 
intermediate.  Nearly  6  million  pounds  were  made  in  the 
United  States  in  igao. 

Phenylnitromethaoe,  CeHBCHiNOs,  is  an  example  of  a  nitro 
compound  with  the  nitro  group  in  the  side  chain,  and  is  an 
isomer  of  the  three  nitrotoluenes.  It  is  made  by  the  action  of 
benz>-l  iodide  on  silver  nitrite.  It  cannot  be  l^ydrolyzed,  and  on 
reduction  gives  benzylamine,  CbHbCHjNH!,  and  hence  is  a  true 
nitro  compound.  When  first  prepared  the  substance  is  a  liquid, 
(b.  p.  225°-22'j°),  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  this  solution 
gives  no  color  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  When  dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of   sodium  hydroxide  it  forms  a  sodium 

NO 
salt,  C6H6CH<       ,  and  when  this  is  decomposed  in  the  cold 

by  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  the  solid  modification  (m.  p.  84°}, 
which  is  unstable  and  gradually  passes  over  to  the  liquid  form. 
The  solid  form  (isomeric  modification)  probably  has  a  formula, 
NO 
^OH' 

aqueous  solution  gives  the  reddish  coloration  with  ferric  chloride 
solution  characteristic  of  hydroxyl  compounds  and  it  reacts 
very  readily  with  phenyl  isocyanate  (349).  Pbenylnitro- 
methane  belongs  to  the  class  of  psetido  acids,  as  it  undergoes 
molecular  rearrangement  into  the  true  add  before  it  forms 
a  salt : — 

NO 
CoHjCHjNOj  +  NaOH  =  CflHBCH<l^"    +  H,0. 
ONa 

Nitrotoluenes,  CbH4(NO|i).CH3.  —  When  toluene  is  treated 
with  mixed  acidj  substitution  always  takes  place  in  the  phenyl. 
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and,  on  the  average,  58.8  per  cent  of  the  ortho  product  is 
formed,  36.8  per  cent  of  the  para,  and  about  4.4  per  cent  of 
the  meta  by  nitration  at  o".  A  higher  temperature  increases 
the  proportion  of  the  ortho  product  formed.  By  treatment 
with  nascent  hydrogen,  the  nitrotoluenes  are  converted  into 
the  corresponding  amino  compounds,  known  as  toluidines  (3S0). 

o-Nitrotoluene  melts  at  — 10.5°,  and  boils  at  218°.  ^Nitro- 
toluene  melts  at  51°,  and  boils  at  334°.  They  are  used  in 
making  the  toluidines  and  other  dyestuS  intermediates.  Over 
6,000,000  pounds  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1920, 

Dinitrotoluene,  CgHtCHi(HO!)),l,2,4,  results  from  the  nitra- 
tion of  0'  or  p-nitro toluene.  It  melts  at  69.5",  and  on  oxi- 
dation with  nitric  add  gives  dinitrobenzoic  acid.  On  further 
nitration  it  gives  symmetrical  trinitrotoluene.  On  reduction 
it  is  converted  into  m-toluylenediamine,  which  is  used  in  the 
production  of  azo  dyestufFs  and  sulphur  colors. 

Symmetrical  tiiiiitrotDluene,'  CsH2CH«(NOt)s,l-,2,l,6,  known 
as  T.N.T.,  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  nitrating  toluene  in 
stages  with  mixed  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  needles, 
which  melt  at  81.5°.  Enormous  quantities  of  this  high  explosive 
were  used  during  the  World  War. 

Trinitrotertiarybutyl-m-xylene,  Cb(H0i)8<1.,   ij'.   ,  has  an 

odoT  similar  to  that  of  musk  and  is  known  a.s  "  artificial  musk." 


Aumo  Compounds  of  Benzene,  etc. 

The  amino  derivatives  of  the  parafSns  are  made,  for  the  most 
part,  by  treating  the  halogen  derivatives  with  ammonia  (100). 
In  treating  of  these  derivatives,  however,  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  primary  amines  can  also  be  made  by  treat- 
ing nitro  compounds-  with  nascent  hydrogen  (104).  The 
latter  method  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  benzene  series. 
It  is  used  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  the  amino  deriva- 
tives of  the  benzene  hydrocarbons.     Several  of  these  deriva- 

'  For  iuformatioQ  concerning  explosives  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  book  by  Arthur  Marshall  entitled  Explosives,  id  edition,  igi?. 
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tives  are  well  known,  the  simplest  and  best  known  being  amino- 
benzene  or  aniline.' 

Aniline,  CeHiN  (CgHt.NHa).  —  Aniline  was  first  obtained 
from  indigo  by  distillation.  Anil  is  the  Portuguese  and  Frendi 
name  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  name 
aniline  is  derived.  Aniline  is  found  in  coat  tar  and  in  bone  oil, 
a  product  of  the  distillation  of  bones.  It  is  prepared  by  re- 
ducing nitrobenzene  with  nascent  hydrogen.  On  the  large 
scale  the  hydrogen  is  obtained  from  ferrous  chloride,  iron,  and 
water. 

The  reactions  that  take  place  are  as  follows :  In  the  presence 
of  iron  and  water,  ferrous  chloride  is  hydrolyzed  to  ferrous 
hydrojdde  and  hydrochloric  acid :  — 

FeClj  +  2  H,0  =  Fe{OH)a  +  2  HCl. 

The  ferrous  hydroxide  at  once  reduces  some  of  the  nitrobenzene 
to  aniline :  — 

CrflsNOs  +  6  Fe(OH),  +  4  H20=  6  Fe(OH),  +  CJIsNHi, 

while  the  iron  reacts  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  set  free  to 
regenerate  ferrous  chloride  and  produce  nascent  hydrogen, 
which  reduces  more  of  the  nitrobenzene :  — 

Fe  +  2  HCl  =  FeCIj  +  Hs; 
CJIjNOi  +  3  Hs  =  CsHsNHi  +  2  H,0. 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  a  small  amount  of  ferrous  chloride  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  reduction  of  the  nitrobenzene  to 
aniline,  as  the  hydrogen  comes  from  the  water,  and  ferrous 
chloride  is  constantly  regenerated.  For  laboratory  purposes 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  frequently  used.  Other  reducing 
agents,  such  as  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide, 
hydriodic  acid,  etc.,  also  effect  the  change. 

Aniline  is  a  colorless  liquid  that  soon  becomes  colored  brown  in 
the  air  when  not  perfectly  pure.  It  boils  at  184.32°  to  184.39°; 
and  freezes  at  —6.24°.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  (3  parts 
in  100)  and  water  dissolves  in  aniline  (s  parts  in  100).  It 
mixes  in  every  proportion  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 
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It  is  very  hygroscopic,  absorbing  water  r^idly  from  the  air. 
The  solution  in  water  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  Aniline 
is  poisonous.     Its  salts  with  strong  acids  have  an  acid  reaction. 

A  solution  of  aniline  in  water  gives  a  violet  color  with  an 
excess  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  this  reaction  is  used 
as  a  test  for  aniline. 

Aniline  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  colloidal 
platinum  to  cydohexylamine,  CbHhNHi  (b.  p.  135°)  which  acts 
like  an  amine  of  the  paraffin  hydrocarbons. 

Aniline  bears  the  same  relation  to  benzene  that  ethylamine 
or  aminoethane  bears  to  ethane.  It  is  a  substituted  ammonia, 
and  like  other  amines  it  unites  directly  with  acids,  forming 
salts.  Thus,  with  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids  the 
action  takes  place  as  represented  below :  — 

C«H6.NHs  +  HCt      =  Crfls.NHiCl ; 
Cai6.NH,  +  HNOs  -  CHs-NHsNO,; 
CJI».NH,  +  HsSO,  =  C,fls.NH,HS04. 

The  hydrochloride  is  known  in  the  trade  as  aniline  salt. 
It  is  used  chiefiy  in  the  production  of  aniline  black  on  the  fabric 
by  oxidation. 

The  decomposition  of  aniline  hydrochloride  by  means  of  a 
caustic  alkali  takes  place  as  represented  in  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 

C^.NH,C1  +  KOH  -  Cai*.NHt  +  H,0  +  KCl. 

Aniline  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  intermediates  and  dye- 
stuffs.  Large  quantities  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic indigo.  It  is  used  in  the  rubber  industry,  as  an  accelerator 
in  the  vulcanization  of  rubber.  Some  idea  of  its  importance  in 
the  manufacture  of  oi^nic  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  may  be  had 
from  the  fact  that  over  39  million  pounds  were  made  in  the 
United  States  in  1920. 

DflrivativeB  of  Aniline.  Aniline  is  much  more  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  reagents  than  benzene,  chlorobenzene  or  nitro- 
benzene. Thus  an  aqueous  solution  when  treated  with  chlorine 
OT  bromine  water  precipitates   2,4,6,-trichloro-   or   tribromo- 
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Etniline.  The  ease  with  which  chlorine  and  bromine  react  with 
anjJine  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  halogen  &rst  substitutes  a 
hydrogen  of  the  amino  group,  forming  phenylbromamide,  for 
example.  These  halogen  amides  are  exceedingly  unstable  and 
immediately  undei^o  molecular  rearrangement,  the  halogen 
entering  the  benzene  ring  in  the  para  and  ortho  positions :  — 

CeHsNH?r  — »-  BrC^.NHjC/-)  and  BrQH4NHi{o). 

Fhenylbcaiiuiiaii^  ^Brommnlline  s-BnnicniiUine 

As  there  are  two  ortho  positions  and  one  para  in  the  aniline 
molecule  the  reaction  stops  with  the  formation  of  2,4,6-tri- 
bromoaniUne.  So  sensitive  is  aniline  to  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  "  protect  "  the  amino 
group.  For  example,  in  maidng  the  nitroanilines,  the  nitration 
is  brought  about  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  or  the  aniline  is  first  converted  into  acet^ilide  (348). 
This  on  nitration  gives  f-nitroacetanilide,  as  the  main  product, 
together  with  some  o-nitroacetaniUde.  On  hydrolysis  with 
alkali  or  acid  these  yield  p-  and  o-nitroanilines.  m-Nitro- 
aniline  is  made  on  the  large  scale,  by  the  reduction  of  one  of 
the  nitro  groups  of  m-dinitrobenzene  (339)  with  sodium  poly- 
sulphide  :  — 


The  nitroanilines  crystallize  in  yellow  needles.  The  ortho 
compound  melts  at  71°,  the  meta,  at  114°,  and  the  para,  at 
147°.  They  are  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  readily 
in  alcohol.  The  0-  and  «j-,  but  not  the  /■-  product,  are  volatile 
with  steam,  while  the  0-  and  p-  compounds,  but  not  the  m-, 
undergo  hydrolysis  when  boiled  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies, 
giving  the  nitrophenols :  — 

OjN.C6H4.NH2  +  HOH  =  O2N.CeH4.OH  +  NH,. 

^Nitroanilinfi  is  made  on  the  large  scale  and  is  used  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  azo  dye  p-nitroanUine  red.    When 
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nitrated  with  mixed  acid  m-nitroaniline  gives  teiranUroanUitie 
fT.N.A.),  CtH(N0!)4NHs,  which  is  used  as  an  explosive. 
When  reduced  the  nitroanilines  are  converted  into  phenylene- 
diamines,  C«H«(NHsJ,. 

Atoxyl,  HiN.C«H4AsO(OH)(ONa),  as  the  formula  shows, 
is  a  derivative  of  aminophenylarsinic  acid.  It  is  a  valuable 
remedy  in  sleeping  sickness  and  similar  diseases.  Its  acetyl 
compound,  arsaceUn,  is  also  used  for  similar  purposes. 

o-Pben^enediamine,  CsH4(NHa)4(o),  is  best  niade  by  reduc- 
ing o-nitroaniline.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  leaflets  from 
water,  melting  at  io2°-i03°,  which  rapidly  turn  brown  in  the 
air.  Its  salts,  such  as  CflH4(NHsHCl)8(o),  are  more  stable. 
It  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  aniline.  It  gives  a  red 
color  with  ferric  chloride,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphur  dyes. 

m-Phenylenediamine  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  the  re- 
duction of  m-dinitrobenzene  with  iron,  water,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  forms  colorless  crystals  melting  at  65°, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  With 
nitrous  add  it  is  converted  into  Bismarck  brown  (364).  Even 
traces  (^  mg.  in  a  liter)  of  nitrous  acid  can  be  detected  by  the 
yellow  color  it  gives  with  this  base.  With  diazonium  salts  it 
gives  azo  dyes  (see  Chrysoidine,  364). 

^-Phenylenediamine,  made  by  reducing  ^nitroaniline,  crystal- 
lizes from  water  and  melts  at  147°.  It  gives  quinone  (431) 
readily  when  oxidized  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  in  coloring 
hair,  furs,  etc. 

Dimethylaniline,  C«HiN(CH3)j,  is  made  on  the  large  scale 
by  heating  aniline,  methyl  alcohol  (which  must  be  free  from 
acetone)  and  sulphuric  acid  in  an  autoclave ;  — 

HaC.OH  +  HO,SOs.OH  =  HjO  +  H^CO-SOrOH ; 

CsHiNHH  +  HO.SOiOCH,        =  CJItNHCH,  +  HjSO,; 

MonamsthyCaniUDe 

CJI,N<™"  +  HO.SO,O.CH,  -  C,H,N(CH.),  +  H,SO,. 

Dimethyluulme 
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It  r/ill  be  seen  from  the  above  reactions  that  the  pn>cess  re- 
sembles the  formation  of  ether  from  alcohol  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  first  forms  methyl  add 
sulphate  with  the  methyl  alcohol,  which  reacts  with  the  aniline 
to  give  monomethylaniline  and  regenerates  the  sulphuric  add 
The  sulphuric  acid  set  free  immediately  combines  with  raoit 
alcohol,  and  the  methyl  acid  sulphate  combines  with  the  roono- 
methylanUine  to  give  dimethylaniline  and  sulphuric  add.  The 
technical  dimethylaniline  usually  contains  aniline  and  some 
monomethylaniline.  A  by-product  of  the  manufacture  o( 
dimethylaniline  is  dimethyl  ether,  {CHs)20,  formed  by  the  actioi 
of  the  methyl  acid  sulphate  on  the  methyl  alcohol :  — 

HaCOSOjOH  +  HO.CH,  =  HjCOCH,  +  H,SOt. 

Dimethylaniline  is  an  almost  colorless  oily  fluid,  when  perfectly 
pure,  which  boils  at  193.1°  and  melts  at  2.5°.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0.955.  ^^  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene.  It  is  a  tertiary  amine.  The  para  hydrogen 
atom  is  extremely  easily  replaced.  Thus,  with  nitrous  add  it 
gives  p-nitrosodimelhylaniline :  — 

{CH3)!NC^H  +  HO.NO  =  (CH3)aNC^N0  +  HA 

which  crystallizes  in  green  leaflets  melting  at  85°  and  forms 
a  yellow  hydrochloride.  When  warmed  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  it  is  hydrolyzed  quantitatively  into  f-nitroso- 
phenol  and  dimethylamine :  — 

(CH,)iNCsH,NO  +  HOH  =  HO.CbH,.NO  +  HN(CH,),, 

p.NitrDacMlim«thylaniline  ^.Nitrosopbenol  Dimotbyluiiiiie  ^ 

and  this  is  the  best  method  for  the  preparation  of  pure  dimethyl- 
amine. With  carbonyl  chloride,  dimethylaniline  gives  Michler's 
ketone  (tetramethyldiaminobenzophenone) :  — 

CI  +  H.CbH4-N(CH,)* 
"^01  +  H.C«H4.N(CH3)j 

Michlcr't  kstone 

Dimethylaniline  combines  with  formaldehyde  (40  per  cent  sdu- 
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tion)  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  give  tetramethyl- 
diaminodiphenylmethane :  — 

HCJl4N{CH.),  C.H,N(CHs), 

"*^"  "•"  HCJI*N{CH,),  "'^^CJI,N(CH,)j    +  ^*"- 

TMiuiictlorliliuiiiiiodipbniTlmclhue 

When  heated  with  mixed   acid   dimethylaniline   is  converted 
into  trinitrophenyhnethylnitroamine : 
HaC— N— NO2 

Osn/Nno* 


One  of  the  methyl  groups  is  removed  by  oxidation,  its  place 
being  taken  by  a  nitre  group,  while  three  nitro  groups  enter  the 
benzene  ring.  This  compound  is  used  as  an  explosive  under  the 
name  of  Telryl. 

Nearly  5^  milhon  pounds  of  dimethylaniline  were  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1920.  It  is  a  very  important  sub- 
stance, and  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  intermediates 
(Michler's  ketone  and  Michler's  hydrol,  p-nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline,  etc.)  and  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  (Crj'stal  violet, 
Methyl  violet.  Malachite  green,  etc.).  It  is  also  used  as  an 
accelerator  in  the  vulcanization  of  rubber. 

Diethylaniline,  C«HEN(CsHe)2,  is  made  on  the  large  scale  from 
aniline  and  ethyl  bromide :  — 

CHJSTH,  +  2  BrCiHs  =.  Cai6N(C,HB)2  +  2  HBr. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rhodamine  dyes. 

Diphenylamine,  (C6Hs)iNH.  —  This  is  formed  from  aniline 
by  the  introduction  of  a  phenyl  group,  CrHj,  for  one  of  the 
anuno  hydrogen  atoms.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  and 
finds  extensive  use  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  as  an  addition 
to  explosives  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  stability.  It  is 
made  by  heatit^  aniline  with  aniline  hydrochloride  at  aao^-aso" 
in  an  autoclave :  — 

C»H»NHi  +  CrflsNHiHCt  =  CbHsNHCHb  +  NH4CI. 
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It  crystallizes  in  white  laminee  from  ligroin  (m.  p.  54",  b.  p.  301°). 
It  has  a  neutral  reaction  and  the  odor  of  flowers.  It  forms 
salts  with  strong  acids,  but  these  are  decomposed  by  water. 
Monomethylaniline  and  diphenylamine  are  examples  of  sec- 
ondary amines.  They  both  react  with  nitrous  acid,  giving 
aitrosamines :  — 

(C.Hs)»NH  +  HONO     =     (Crfle)sN.NO  +  H»0. 

NiltosodipbeuyUmine 

Nitrosodiphenytomine,  dipheaylnitrosamine,  crystallizes  ia 
yellow  plates  that  melt  at  66.5". 

The  solution  of  diphenylamine  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  gives  an  intense  blue  color  with  even  traces  of  nitric  add, 
and  this  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  nitric  acid. 

Acetanilide,  CeHB.NH.COCHj. —Aniline  reacts  with  add 
chlorides  as  ammonia  does.  While  ammonia  forms  amides, 
aniline  forms  anilides.  Thus,  with  acetyl  chloride,  ammonia 
gives  acetamide,  and  aniline  gives  acetanilide :  — 

CHj.COCl  +  NHa  =  CHa.CONH,  +  HCl; 
CH,.C0C1  +  NH,.C6H6  =  CH3.CO.NH.C,H6  +  HCL 

Acetanilide  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  boiling  aniline  with 
gladal  acetic  acid  for  several  days  and  distilling  off  the  water 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed :  — 

CH,.COOH  +  NHs.CHb  =  CHs.CO.NH.CoHb  +  H2O, 

Acetanilide  crystallizes  from  water  in  large,  colorless  plates. 
It  melts  at  115°  and  boils  at  304°.  It  is  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  antifebrine. 

Nearly  3  million  pounds  were  made  in  the  United  States  in 
1920.  It  is  used  technically  in  the  preparation  of  p-nitroaniline. 
Methylacetanilide  and  e  thy  lace  tanilide  are  used  to  replace 
camphor  in  the  celluloid  industry. 

Phenyiglycocoll,  phenylglycine,  CtHj.NH.CHiCOOH,  is  most 
readily  made  by  the  action  of  monochloroacetic  add  on 
aniline :  — 

CbHuNHH  +  ClCHj.COOH  =  C6H6.NH.CH,.COOH  +  Ha 
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It  is  a  very  important  intermediate  product  in  the  manufacture 
of  indigo  (486). 

HrdrDxyethylaidline,  CsBUNHCH«CHtOH,  which  is  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  is  made  by  combining  aniline  with 
ethylene  chlorhydrin :  — 

CJIbNHH  +  ClCHaCHiOH  =  CHsNHCHsCHjOH  +  HCl. 

Pbea]4  isocyanate,  CbH«.NCO,  made  from  carbonyl  chloride 
and  fused  aniline  hydrochloride :  — 

CsHsNH,  +  CljCO  =  CJJtNCO  +  2  HCl, 

is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  163°  and  having  a  penetrating  odor. 
Its  vapor  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eyes  and  nose,  producing  tears.  With  water  it  gives  diphenyl- 
urea:  — 

3  COIbNCO  +  H2O  =  oc<^JJ^^  +  C0». 

DipboiyluKa 

It  reacts  with  alcohols  and  phenob  to  form  esters  of  phenyl- 
carbaroic  acid  (phenylurethanes) :  — 

CsHi-NCO  +  HO.CsHs  =  CsHsNHCOiCiHj. 

This  reaction  is  characteristic  of  the  alcoholic  and  phenolic 
kydroxyl  group,  and  is  frequently  used  to  determine  the  presence 
of  this  group  in  organic  compounds. 

ThiocarbooUide,  diphenylthiourea,  CtHiJ7HCSITHC«Ht;,  is 
made  by  the  action  of  carbon  bisulphide  on  aniline :  — 


cs,  +  2  ca^NH,  =  sc<r^^';r  +  h^s. 


NHCeHfi 
NHCeHi'' 

Thiocsibsnilide 


It  crystallizes  in  leaflets,  melting  at  151°,  which  are  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies 
and  b  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  acids,  even  by  carbon 
dioxide.  Large  quantities  are  used  as  an  accelerator  in  the 
vulcanization  of  rubber.  Over  2  million  pounds  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  in  1920. 
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Toluidines,  aminotoluenes,  HgCCtHfNHi. — The  toluidiiies,(tf 
which  there  are  three  corresponding  to  the  three  nitrotoluenes, 
are  made  from  the  latter  in  the  same  way  that  aniline  is  made 
from  nitrobenzene.  Ortho  and  paratoluidine  are  used  extensively 
in  the  manufacture  of  intermediates  and  dyes. 

The  properties  of  the  toluidines  are  much  like  those  of  aniline. 
l^-Toluidine  is  a  liquid  (h.  p.  199.4°) ;  ^toluidine  a  soUd  (m.  p. 
45°)- 

The  xylidines  bear  to  the  three  xylenes  the  same  relation  that 
aniline  bears  to  benzene.  Six  isomers  are  possible  and  all  an 
known. 

Diazo  Compounds  of  the  Benzene  Hydrocarboni 

DiAZONnTM  Salts 

When  nitrous  acid  acts  on  a  prinuiry  amine  of  the  aliphaUc 

or  aromatic  series  nitrogen  is  eliminated  and  hydroxyl  takes 

the  place  of  the  amino  group. :  — 

R.NH2  +  HO.NO  =  R.OH  +  N,  +  Hrf). 
In  the  case  of  salts  of  the  aromatic  primary  amines,  intermediate 
products  containing  two  nitrogen  atoms  and  hence  first  called 
diazo  compounds  have  been  obtamed.  Thus,  aniline  hydro- 
chloride, nitrate,  and  acid  sulphate  react  with  nitrous  acid,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  of  the  solution  is  kept  in  the  neigUxff- 
hood  of  0°,  to  form  diazonium  salts :  — 

CHsN^'  +        >N      =      CJIbN^       +  3  H,0; 
\CI        O^  \ci 

Aniline  hydrochloride  BnueDcdluoDiiiin  dil<vi4E 

CMtff   '       +        >N  -  com/  +  J  H,0; 

X).NO,         O^  XJ.NO, 


X).SO,.0H         0^ 


Aniline  *dd  sulpfaaU  BenieoediBioniuni  to 
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These  salts  are  called  diazonium  salts,  because  they  are  sub- 
stituted ammonium  salts,  as  shown  in  tlie  above  formulas,  and 
the  process  by  which  they  are  formed  is  called  diazotization. 
This  property  of  forming  diazonium  salts  is  characteristic  of  the 
salts  of  the  aromaHc,  primary  amines.  They  are  not  formed  from 
the  aliphatic,  primary  amine  salts,  nor  are  they  formed  from 
the  secondary  or  tertiary,  aromatic  amine  salts  (see  nitroso- 
diphenylamine  (348)  and  nitrosodimethylaniline  (346)).  The 
diazonium  salts  are  characterized  by  their  instability  (most  of 
them  are  explosive  in  the  dry  state)  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  react  with  various  substances. 

To  prepare  a  solution  of  benzenediazonium  chloride,  aniline 
(one  mol.)  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (z^  to  3 
mols.)  and  ice  is  added  to  bring  the  temperature  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  0°.  A  solution  of  the  calculated  amount  of  sodium 
nitrite  is  then  slowly  run  in  from  a  separatory  funnel.  The 
solution  must  be  kept  well  stirred  and  the  temperature  must 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  5".  Owing  to  the  use  of  diazonium 
salts  in  the  production  of  azo  dyes  (362),  this  process  of 
diazotization  is  carried  out  on  the  large  scale.  More  than 
locx)  tons  of  paia-nitroaniline  are  diazotized  annually  for  the 
production  of  the  azo  dye,  paranitroaniline  red  (367). 

To  prepare  the  dry  diazonium  chloride,  aniline  hydrochloride 
is  suspended  in  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  and 
the  calculated  amount  of  amyl  nitrite  is  then  added  to  the  well 
stirred,  ice-cold  solution.  The  aniline  hydrochloride  quickly 
goes  into  solution  as  the  diazonium  chloride.  When  ether 
b  added  to  the  ice-cold  solution  the  benzene  diazonium  chloride 
crystallizes  out  in  colorless  needles :  — 

CaHiNHiQ  -I-  CsHu.ONO  =  COIsNia  +  HjO  -I-  CbH,,OH. 

Amyl  nitrite  Amyl  alcohol 

RZACnONS   OF    THE  DlAZONItTU   SALTS 

I.  Replacement  of  the  Diazonium  Group  by  Bydroxyl. — When 
the  diazonium  salts  are  heated  with  water,  nitrogenis  eliminated 
and  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  (phenols) 
are  formed :  — 
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CoHJ^iSOiH  +  HOH  =  CeHt-OH  +  Nj  +  H^O,. 

«ilpl*te  ' 

"nus  reaction  is  much  facilitated  by  the  action  of  light. 

In  a  similar  manner  diazonium  salts  obtained  from  the  three 
toluidines  are  converted  into  the  three  hydroxytoluenes 
(cresols) : — 

HsC.C|H4.N2S04H  +  HOH  =  HbC.CHi.OH  +  Nj  +  HjSO,. 

a,  m,  f  ,-Toliwne  diaioiiiuni  «,  in,  #,-Cn«ob 

•ulpbilea 

2.  Replacement  of  the  Diazonium  Group  by  Metkoxyl  and 
Ethoxyl. — Heated  with  alcohols  the  diazonium  salts  undergo  a 
reaction  similar  to  that  with  water,  yielding  ethers  of  the 
phenols :  — 

CgHsNiCl  +  HOCHs       =     C(Hs.OCHs  +  N*  +  HCl. 

PhCDjlraeUiyletbBr  (Anual) 

(a)   CJIsNiCl  +  H.OCiHs     =     CH^.OCjHs  +  Nj  +  HCl. 

Pbenyklhylether  <F1kd«(i1) 

3.  Replacement  of  the  Diazonium  Group  by  Hydrogen.  —  The 
reaction  with  alcohols  is  usually  accompanied  by  another  one  in 
which  the  hydrocarbon  is  formed  and  the  alcohol  is  converted 
into  aldehyde  by  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen :  — 

(6)   CgHsNiSOfH  +  HiCtH40  =  C.H,  +  Nj  +  HaSO*  +  C^O. 

Alcohol  Aldebyde 

In  case  of  the  benzenediazonium  salts  both  reactions  take  place 
simultaneously,  but  the  first  reaction  (o)  is  the  main  one  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  benzene  is  formed.  If  negative  groups 
are  present  in  the  benzene  ring,  then  the  second  reaction  (b) 
predominates,  e.g.  ^-nitrobenzenediazonium  chloride  gives 
mainly  nitrobenzene  and  only  a  small  amount  of  f-nitro- 
phenetol :  — 

02N.CsH<.N,Cl  +  HsCjH/)  =  C  JL.NO2  +  Ns  +  HCl  +  C2H40. 

^Kit[obeaE«ie-  NiUobenHne 
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4,  Replacement  of  the  Diazonium  Group  by  Halogens.  —  The 
diazonium  group  can  be  replaced  by  chlorine  by  treating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  tbe  diazonium  salt  with  a  solution  of 
cuprous  chloride  or  with  hydrochloric  add  in  the  presence  of 

■  copper  powder :  — 

CiHuNsCl  -  CtSiCi  +  N,. 

'  CUocobaiiene 

Bromobenzene  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  adding  a 
solution  of  potassium  bromide  to  a  solution  of  the  diazonium 
salt  in  the  presence  of  copper  powder :  — 

CHsNiSOiH  +  KBr  =  C^Br  +  N*  +  KHSO4. 

BnKnDbeniaie 

lodobenzene  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  diazonium  salt :  — 

Cm.NiSO,H  +  KI  =  C  JIJ  +  Ns  +  KHSO,. 

lodobeiuaie 

In  this  case  the  decomposition  of  the  diazonium  iodide  first 
formed  takes  place  spontaneously,  no  copper  powder  being 
necessary.    This  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  iodobenzene. 

5.  Replacement  of  the  Diazonium  Group  by  Cyanogen  takes 
place  when  a  solution  of  the  diazonium  salt  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  cuprous  cyanide :  — 

CHtNjCI  +  KCN  =  CJIi.CN  +  N,  +  KCl.  -"■'>"  "" 

Phenyl  Gyuidc 

These  reactions  show  the  great  importance  of  the  diazonium 
salts  in  the  preparation  of  numerous  derivatives  of  the  benzene 
hydrocarbons.  By  their  means  it  is  possible  to  replace  the 
amino  group  (and  hence  the  nitro  group,  which  is  converted  into 
the  amino  group  by  reduction)  (i)  by  hydroxyl,  (2)  by  methoxyl 
or  ethoxyl,  (3)  by  hydrogen,  (4)  by  a  halogen  and  (5)  by  cyano- 
gen. As  the  cyanides  yield  acids  when  hydrolyzed  it  is  thus 
possible  to  replace  the  amino  (or  nitro)  group  by  carbo.xyl. 
The  reactions  of  the  diazonium  salts  have  been  used  very  exten- 
sively, especially  in  investigating  the  position  of  the  groups  in 
the  disubstitution  products  of  benzene. 
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Note  ior  Stddent.  —  How  can  the  position  of  the  groups  in  dinitio- 
benzene  be  determined  by  means  of  reactions  Involving  the  use  of  tbe 
diazonium  salts? 

The  Constitution  of  the  Diazonium  Salts.  —  The  structure  erf  the 
diazonium  salts  is  based  on  the  following  facts :  In  all  the 
reactions  of  the  benzene  diazonium  salts,  compounds  containing 
a  phenyl  group  are  formed,  hence  the  diazoniimi  group  replaces 
but  one  hydrogen  in  benzene.  The  group  C«H^i  acts  like 
the  metals  potassium  or  sodium,  or,  better  still,  like  a  substi- 
tuted ammonium  radical.  Thus,  with  mineral  acids  it  forms 
colorless  salts,  having  a  neutral  reaction,  similar  to  potassium  or 
ammonium  chloride.  Solutions  of  diazonium  carbonates,  how- 
ever, have  an  alkaline  reaction  due  to  partial  hydrolysis,  just 
like  the  carbonates  of  the  alkali  metals.  Conductivity  measure- 
ments made  with  solutions  of  the  diazonium  chloride,  sulphate, 
etc.,  show  that  these  salts  are  ionized  to  the  same  extent  as  solu- 
tions of  potassium  or  ammonium  chloride. 

Benzenediazonium  chloride  forms  double  salts  very  much  like 
those  formed  by  ammonium  chloride.  Thus  the  chloride 
forms  a  chloroplatinate,  (CdHsNajjPtCU,  and  a  chloroaurate, 
(CsHsNijAuClt,  just  as  ammonium  chloride  does.  The  free 
base,  benzenediazonium  hydroxide,  CsHbNjOH,  is  known  only 
in  solution.  It  is  a  strong  base  with  an  alkaline  reaction. 
It  is  obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of  the  chloride  with  moist 
silver  oxide  and  filtering  off  the  silver  chloride  formed.  The 
solution  is  colorless  and  resembles  that  of  caustic  potash.  It 
neutralizes  the  strong  acids,  forming  neutral  salts.  On  standing 
it  gradually  undergoes  decomposition  with  the  formation  of 
amorphous,  resinous  substances  even  at  o". 

DUZO  AND   ISODIAZO    COMPOUNDS   OF   BENZENE 

Diazobenzene  potassium  oxide,  CtHcN::=H.OK.  —  When  a 
solution  of  benzenediazonium  chloride,  kept  cold  by  means  of 
ice,  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  diazobenzene  potassium  oxide  is  formed :  — 

CJIsNsCl  -i-  2  KOH  =  KCl  +  CaiiiN=NOK  -|-  Hrf). 
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This  salt  is  also  formed  when  nitrosobenzene  is  treated  with 
hydroxylamine  in  the  presence  of  caustic  potash :  — 

COIaNO  +  H^OH  +  KOH  =  HjO  +  C8H6N=NOK  +  HjO. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  hygroscopic  needles  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  extremely  unstable  and 
changes  on  standing,  partly  into  its  isomer,  and  partly  undergoes 
decomposition.  When  treated  in  the  cold  with  a  strong 
mineral  acid  it  is  at  once  reconverted  into  the  diazonium 
salt:  — 

C«HfJt=NOK  +  2  HCl  =  KCl  +  Crflsl^     +  HjO. 
\C1 

With  phenols  (naphtbols)  this  salt  reacts   at   once   to  form 
hydroxyazo  compounds  (874) :  — 
C«HJfc=NOH  +  HC8H4.0H  =  C8H6N=NQH,OH  +  HjO. 

Phenol  Hydioiyaiobciuenc 

When  the  normal  diazobenzene  potassium  oxide  is  heated 
rapidly  to  i3o°-i5o''  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potash  it  undeigoes  molecular  rearrangement  into  its  stable 
isomer,  isodiazobenzene  potassium  oxide,  CgHeNiOK,  This 
salt  can  also  be  obt^ned  by  diazotizing  aniline  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion :  — 
C«HsNH,  +  CJIuONO  +  KOCsHs 

AnOiDB  Amyl  oitiiU         PoUadum  ethylate 

-  CbHcNsOK  +  CtHuOH  +  CiHsOH. 


It  crystallizes  in  colorless  leaflets,  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  is  quite  stable.  Like  its  isomer,  it  is  reconverted  into  the 
diazonium  salts  by  strong  mineral  acids  and  combines  in  the 
same  way  that  Ihe  normal  salts  do,  though  more  slowly,  with 
phenols  (naphthob)  to  give  hydroxyazo  compounds.  Both 
salts  are  reduced  quantitatively  to  phenylhydrazine  (360) 
by  nascent  hydrogen  and  both  give  benzenediazoic  acid, 
CtHiN=NO.OH,  when  oxidized  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate.  ^^j 
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These  reactions  and  others  indicate  that  the  two  salts  an 
structurally  identical  and  are  sUreoisomeric  as  represented  in 
the  formulas :  — 

II  II 

KO.N  N.OK 

NoTDul  duEobcnxene  potouimn  oxide  TiodiaAjbeniene  potaaaum  oiidc 

(uuatable^  ayn  foim)  (itmblct  uit]  fbnn) 

By  way  of  explanation  of  these  formulas,  it 
should  be  said  that  they  involve  the  conception 
that  the  nitrogen  atom  exerts  its  affinities  in  the 
direction  of  three  edges  of  a  tetrahedron,  thus :  —   " 

When  combined  with  another  nitrogen  atom  by  double  union 
the  figures  representing  this  condition  would  be :  — 

-X  X ^^N 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  groups  or  atoms  X  and  Y 
can  be  arranged  in  space,  or  there  should  be  two  stereoisomerk 
forms  of  compounds  containing  a  group  of  two  nitrogen  atoms 
of  the  form  — N=:=N —  combined  with  different  radicab.' 

Diazo  and  isodiazo  sulphonates  and  cyanides,  which  are  re- 
garded as  stereoisomeric,  are  also  known,  for  example :  — 

RN         "     RN  RN  RN 

II       and       II  li      and         ||       . 

NaOjSN  N— SOaNa.         NCN  NCN 


ParanUrobenzem  diazonium  chloride,  OsN.CeH4.N1Cl,  is  made 
on  the  large  scale  from  ^-nitroaniline  and  converted  into  the 
stable  sodium  salt  of  the  isodiazo  compound, 
02N.CJI,.N=N.0Na, 
'  See  Slereochamstry,  by  A.  W.  Stewart,  ad  ed.,  1919,  page  146. 
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by  means  of  sodium  hydroxide,  for  use  of  the  dyer  in  dyeing 
cotton  goods  with  p-nitroaniline  red.  The  dyer  converts  this 
salt  into  the  diazonium  salt  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
using  ice  to  keep  the  solution  cold,  and  combines  this  with 
i8-naphthol  (BOO)  on  the  cotton  to  produce  the  dyestuff. 

Diazoamino  compounds.  —  When  a  diazonium  salt  is  brought 
in  contact  with  primary  or  secondary  aromatic  amines,  diazo- 
,  amino  compounds  are  formed :  — 

CHsNiCl  +  HNH.CbHs  =  Cai6N=N— NHC»Hs  +  HCl. 


Diazoaminobenzene  was  first  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  aniline.  In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  diazobenzene 
hydroxide  is  first  fonned  and  that  this  then  reacts  with  the 
aniline,  which  must  be  present  in  excess :  — 

CsHiNHa  +  ONOH  =  CsHs.N—N.OH  +  HjO. 
CJIjNN.OH  +  HNH-CsHc  =  CeHcN^N.NHCHs  +  HjO. 

Diazoaminobenzene  crystallizes  in  golden  yellow  plates  that 
melt  at  98°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol.  It  is  much  more  stable  than  the  diazonium  salts, 
but  undergoes  decomposition  when  boiled  with  water  giving 
phenol  and  aniline :  — 

C»H6N=N.NHC,Hs  +  H2O  =  C9HS.OH  +  Na  +  CeHj.NHi. 

When  treated  in  the  cold  with  nitrous  acid  in  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  diazoaminobenzene  is  completely  converted 
into  benzenediazonium  chloride :  — 

C JIiNiNHC»H6  +  HNOj  +  2  HCl  =  2  CJIbNjCI  +  2  HjO. 

When  diazoaminobenzene,  dissolved  in  aniline,  is  treated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  aniline  hydrochloride  at  the  temperature  of 
the  water  bath,  it  is  converted  into  aminoazobenzene :  — 

C(H..N=N.NHCeHi  =  C»Hi.N=N.C8H4.NHaO). 
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The  aniline  hydrochloride  acts  catalytically.  This  is  a  vay 
important  reaction,  and  is  carried  out  on  the  large  scale,  as 
aminoazobenzene  is  an  important  dyestufF  intermediate. 

Other  Reduction  Products  of  Nitrobenzene. — The  final  reduction 
product  of  nitrobenzene  is  aniline,  but  intermediate  products 
can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  certain  reducing  agents, 

ITitrosobenzene,  C«HtIf  O,  is  the  first  product  of  the  reduction 
of  nitrobenzene,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  isolate  it,  though  its. 
presence  can  be  proved  by  its  reactions,  especially  that  with 
aniline  (see  below).  It  can  be  made  by  the  action  of  mtrosyl 
chloride  on  mercury  diphenyl  dissolved  in  benzene :  - — 

CJIsHgCJI*  +  2  CINO  =  HgCl,  +  2  C^.NO, 

or  most  readily  by  the  oxidation  of  (J-phenylhydroxylandne  (see 
below)  by  chromic  acid :  — 

CJl6N<Qjj  +  O  =  CHs-NO  +  Hrf). 

It  forms  colorless  plates,  melting  at  68°,  and  when  melted  is  a 
green  liquid.  When  treated  with  aniline  in  acetic  acid  solution 
it  gives  azobenzene  (369) :  — 

C«HsNO  +  HjN.CsH  =  C6H»N=NC<,H»  +  H,0. 


benzene  is  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  water,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  ammonium  chloride :  — 

Cais.NOs  +Hj  =  CbH6.no  +H2O ;  C^.NO+Hs=  C^^NHOH. 

It  forms   colorless  crystals  melting  at  81°.     It  undergoes 
molecular  rearrangement  in  the  presence  of  mineral  adds  to 

^aminophenol :  — 

C^.NHOH— >-  HO.CeH,.NH,(^). 
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It  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  and  this  fact  is  made  use  of  as  a 
test  for  an  aromatic .  nitro  compound.  The  supposed  nitro 
compound  is  reduced  with  water  and  zinc  dust  and,  if  a  solution 
is  obtained  that  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  an  aromatic  nitro 
comfKiund  is  present. 

O  O 

/^  II 

Azoz7benzene,  CsH^.N — N.CtHs,  or  C«Hb.IT=N.C^s,  is  made 
in  the  laboratory  by  reducing  nitrobenzene  with  a  methyl  alco- 
holic solution  of  sodium  methylate :  — 

4  C.HsNOa+3  NaOCH3=2  (CrfIs)!NsO+3  H.COONa+3  HA 


It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  melting  at  36°.  It  under- 
goes molecular  rearrangement  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
add,  forming  ^-hydroxyazobenzene :  — 

0 

COt-N— N.COI.  =  C^.N=N.C^.OH(^). 

Azobenzene,  CtH«.K=N.GgHb,  is  made  in  the  laboratory  by 
heating  azoxybenzene  with  iron  filings :  — 


or  better  by  oxidizing  hydrazobenzene  (see  below)  in  solution 
by  means  of  air  1  — 

CJIs-N— H  CJIb.N 

1         -1-0-  ll-l-Hrf). 

CJIs-N— H  C^.N 


It  has  also  been  made  from  aniline  and  nitrosobenzene  (368), 
which  shows  its  structure.  It  forms  orange-red  crystals 
melting  at  68°,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  295°.  It  is  a 
very  stable  substance  and  can  be  nitrated  and  sulpbonated  in 
the  same  way  as  a  hydrocarbon.  On  reduction  with  ammonium 
sulphide  it  gives  hydrazobenzene.    .\zobenzene  can  also  be  very 
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readily  made  by  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  nitrobcizenc  in 
the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Amino  and  hydroxy  deriva- 
tives of  azobenzene  such  as 

C.Hii.N=N.C.H4.NHi  and  CJt.N=N.Ca.OH, 

formed  by  the  action  of  the  diazonium  salts  on  aromatic  amines 
and  phenols,  are  also  well  known.  They  belong  to  the  impor- 
tant class  of  320  dyes  (3S2). 

Hydrazobenzene,  CaHB.NH.HH.CaHB,  is  made  in  the  labora- 
tory by  the  reduction  of  azobenzene  with  zinc  dust  and  alkali ;  — 

C^.N=N.C^  +  H,  =  COJs-NH— NH-CeHe; 

Pure  hydrazobenzene  crystallizes  from  alcohol  (with  the  addition 
of  some  ammonium  sulphide)  in  colorless  le^ets,  melting  at 
136°.  Mineral  acids  convert  it  quantitatively  into  benzidine 
(490):- 

C  ANHNH.C  a  —*■  H,N.C,H..Cai,.KH,. 

HydrozobcnzCDC  Beozidiiic 

It  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene 
with  iron  filings  and  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  converted 
into  benzidine  {a  very  important  dyestuS  intermediate)  by 
the  action  of  mineral  acids. 


Aromatic  Hydrazines 

Phenjdhydrazine,  CgHs.NH.NHs,  is  the  simplest  aromatic 
derivative  of  hydrazine,  HjN.NHj.  Hydrazobenzene  may  be 
r^;arded  as  symmetrical  diphenylhydrazine,  though  it  is  never 
called  by  this  name,  as  it  has  no  basic  properties.  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  is  made  by  the  reduction  of  benzenediazonium 
chloride,  with  the  calculated  amount  of  stannous  chloride,  in 
hydrochloric  acid :  — 

H 
Crft-NjCl  +  2  H,  =  C«Hs.N— NHiHa 

BcuMDcdiaioDium  chloilile  FhoiylbydiuiDe  brdcachloriilc 
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On  the  large  scale  it  is  made  by  reducing  sodium  diazo- 
benzenesulphonate  with  zinc  dust  and  hydrochloric  acid :  — 
C«HiNsCl  +  NaSOsNa  =  C8Hs.N=N.S0,Na  +  NaCI ; 

Sodium  dia«ob«n£eDE5iiIpboiutc 

C,aN=N.SO^a  +  H,  -  CUNH— NH.SO.Na. 

Sodium  phoiyJhydraaaauIphoD&tc 

The  sodium  phenylhydrazinesulphonate  is  then  decomposed 
by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  phenylhydrazine  hydro- 
chloride is  insoluble :  — 
CftHs.NH.NH.SO,Na  +  HCl  +  HjO 

=  CJIs.NH.NHtHCl  +  NaHSO,. 

PbenylbydnudDe  bydmhloridc 
The  base  is  obtained  from  the  hydrochloride  by  decomposition 
with  caustic  soda  and  is  purified  by  distillation  in  a  vacuum :  — 
CJIfrNH.NHJia  +  NaOH  =  Caii.NH.NH,  +  NaCl  +  HaO. 

FhenylhydiuaK 

Phenylhydrazine,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  a  colorless  oil  that 
quickly  turns  brown  in  the  air.  It  solidifies  when  cooled  and 
ibe  crystab  melt  at  23°.  It  boils  at  24i°-242''  with  some 
decomposition.  It  is  volatile  with  steam,  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  miscible  with  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene.  Re- 
ducing agents  convert  it  into  aniline  and  ammonia  (214). 
Phenylhydrazine  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  reagent  for  alde- 
hydes and  ketones,  with  which  it  combines  to  form  pkenyl- 
hydrazones  (106).  It  combines  with  aldoses  and  ketoses  to 
form  phenylhydrazones  and  osazones  (223,  229).  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  is  used  as  a  reagent  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  antipyrine  and  of  dyestuffs. 

Methylphenylhrdrazine,  CiiH^(CH,)NH3,  is  made  from 
monomethylaniline  by  treating  it  with  nitrous  acid  and  then 
reducing  the  nitrosomethylaniline  formed :  — 

C&.S<^'—*-  C4I..N<^*^-  CJJ..N<  ™|. 

This  hydrazine  forms  osazones  with  ketoses  and  also  with 
aldoses,  though  more  slowly. 
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Azo  DXES 

The  amino  and  hydroxy  derivatives  of  azobenzene  are  known 
as  azo  dyes.  They  are  of  great  technical  importance  and  aie 
used  in  large  quantities  in  the  dyeing  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton. 

Azobenzene  is  a  highly  colored  substance,  but  it  is  not  a  dye. 
To  be  a  dye  a  substance  must  not  only  be  colored,  but  the  color 
that  it  imparts  to  the  fabric  must  be  fast  to  washing  and  to 
soap.  A  group  like  the  azo  group,  — N^^N — ,  which  gives  colot 
to  a  compound,  is  known  as  a  chromophor,  while  the  compound 
containing  the  chromophor  is  called  a  chromogen.  Thus  azo- 
benzene is  a  chromogen.  By  introducing  a  salt-forming  group, 
known  as  an  aaxockrome  group,  such  as  the  NHi-group,  into  a 
chromogen  a  dye  is  obtained,  e.g.,  aminoazobenzene  is  a  dye. 

Aminoazobenzene,  CdHt-N^^N.CtHiNHtC^),  is  the  simplest 
of  all  the  basic  azo  dyes.  It  is  made  on  the  large  scale  from  diazo- 
aminobenzene  by  molecular  rearrangement  (367).  It  has  been 
made  by  nitrating  azobenzene  and  reducing  the  nitroazobenzene 
formed,  which  shows  its  structure. 

Its  hydrochloride,  which  crystallizes  in  steel-blue  needles,  was 
used  at  one  time  as  a  dye  under  the  name,  aniline  yellow.  Amino- 
azobenzene crystallizes  in  orange-yellow  needles  which  melt  at 
127.4°,  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  salt  can  be  diazotized  and  again  combined, 
with  an  amine  to  give  disazo  dyes,  containing  two  azo  groups :  — 

C6H».Ns.Crfl4.NtCl  +  H.CsHj.N(CH3)2 

=  CbH6.Nj.C«H4.N2.C,H4.N{CH,),  +  HO. 

Disaio  dye 

When  reduced  with  nascent  hydrogen  aminoazobenzene  gives 
aniline  and  /i-phenylenediamine :  — 
CaH».N:N.C«H,.NHj  -I-  2  H,  =  C,Hs.NH,  -|-  H,N.CJl4.NHr 

This  method  of  making  amino  compounds,  reduction  of  the 
basic  azo  dyes,  is  used  on  the  large  scale  to  make  ^-pben^ene- 
diamine  and  other  amino  compounds.  All  azo  compounds  re- 
act in  a  similar  manner  with  nascent  hydrogen ;  the  hydrogen 
always  joins  the  doubly  bound  nitrogen  atoms.     From  the 
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amino  compounds  formed  by  reduction  the  structure  of  the 
azo  dye  is  determined.  Ttius,  aminoazobenzene  gives  aniline 
and  ^-phenylenediamine.  It  must  therefore  be  an  azo  com- 
pound with  the  groups  in  the  para  position  with  regard  to  each 
'  other,  and  it  can  be  made  from  benzenediazonium  salts  and 
anihne.  Aminoazobenzene,  under  the  name  of  Spirit  Yellow, 
is  used  in  coloring  alcoholic  lacquers  and  also  for  coloring 
fats  and  cheese,  as  it  is  not  poisonous  and  is  soluble  in  these 
substances.  It  is  used  chiefly,  however,  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  dyestuffs  (Acid  yellow,  Cloth  red,  Induiine,  etc.)- 

Dimethylaminoazobenzene,  CftHj.N^N.CaH4.N(CH3)i.  — 
When  a  diazonium  salt  is  treated  with  dimethylaniline,  dimethyl- 
aminoazobenzene  is  at  once  formed,  since  in  this  case  the  forma- 
tion of  a  diazoamino  compound  is  not  possible :  — 

CoHj-NiCl  +  H.Cai*.N(CH3),  -  CBH6.N:N.CaH,.N(CH3}2HCl. 

As  the  azo  compound  here  formed  is  a  base,  it  combines  with 
the  add  set  free  to  form  a  salt.  The  presence  of  free  mineral 
acid  usually  prevents  the  formation  of  the  azo  dyes,  so  that  the 
"  coupling,"  as  it  is  called,  of  a  diazonium  salt  with  an  amine  or 
a  phenol  is  frequently  brought  about  in  alkahne  solution,  or 
sodium  carbonate  or  acetate  is  added  to  get  rid  of  the  mineral 
acid  set  free  in  the  reaction.  When  reduced  with  nascent  hydro- 
gen, dimetbylaminoazobenzene  gives  aniline  and  p-amino- 
dimetkylaniline  (the  dimethyl  derivative  of  ^phenylene- 
diamine) :  — 

C,HtN:NCrfl4.N{CHa)t  +  2  Hj  =  C.HsNH,  +  HjNC«H4N(CH,),. 

The  main  product  of  the  action  of  a  diazonium  salt  on  an 
amine  is  always  the  para  product.  A  small  amount  of  the  ortho 
product  is  also  formed.  The  reduction  of  ^dimetbylamino- 
azobenzene forms  a  convenient  method  of  making  ^-amino- 
dimethylaniline  and  is  used  on  the  large  scale,  as  this  base  is  an 
important  dyestuff  intermediate.  The  same  compound  is 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  ^-nitrosodimethylanihne  (366) :  — 

ON.C<iHi.N(CH,)j  +  2  Hi.  =  H2N.CeH4.N(CHs)s(#)  +  HA 
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Dime  thy  laminoazobenzene  crystallizes  in  yellow  leaflets, 
melting  at  117°.  Under  the  name,  Bator  Vellow,  it  is  used 
to  color  butter  and  oleomargarine,  as  it  is  soluble  in  fats  and  is 
not  poisonous.    It  is  also  used  as  an  indicator. 

Chrysoldbie.  —  When  a  benzenediazonium  salt  is  treated 
with  metaphenylenediamine  (316),  2,4-diaminoazobenzene  is 
formed :  — 

COIt-NjCl  +  HCaJs.(NH,)s  =  CJI(.N:N.CJI^.{NH,),Ha 

This  hydrochloride,  C«H..N:N.C»H«.{NHj)s.Ha,  is  known  as 
Ckrysoidine.  It  dyes  wool  and  silk  an  orange-red  color,  and 
cotton  mordanted  with  tannin  an  orange  color.  It  is  also  used 
to  color  jute,  leather,  and  fats. 

Bismarck  brown  is  one  of  the  oldest  azo  dyes,  having  been 
discovered  in  1863  and  manufactured  technically  in  1866.  It 
is  made  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  a  salt  of  »»-phen>4- 
enediamine  and  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  substances,  the 
simplest  of  which  is  triaminoazobenzene.  This  is  obtained 
when  only  one  amino  group  undergoes  diazotization,  and  the 
diazonium  salt  thus  formed  is  coupled  with  a  second  molecule  of 
the  base  :— 

HsNCrfliNsCl   +   CeH,(NH2), 

=  H,NCflH4N:NC6Hs(NH,)iHa. 

TriunioouobRuciw  Iffdiodiloride 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  Bismarck  brown  consbts  of  the 
disazo  dye  made  by  diazotizing  both  amino  groups  and  combin- 
ing the  bi-diazonium  salt  thus  formed  with  two  molecules  d 

m-phenylenediamine :  — 


The  hydrochloride  crystallizes  in  reddish  brown  plates  and 
is  readUy  soluble  in  water.  It  dyes  wool  and  tannined  cotton 
a  red-brown  shade. 
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On  reduction  with  nascent  hydrogen  Bismarck  brown  gives 
m-phenylenediamine  and  1,2,4-triaminobenzene,  and  this  is  the 
best  method  of  preparing  the  latter  compound. 

Akouatic  Sdlphonic  Acids    ■S"-*-^"!^*  '*'^'- 

Tlie   aromatic   hydrocarbons   and    their   derivatives   differ 
markedly  from  those  of  the  paraffin  series  in  that  they  react 
readily  with  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphonic  acids :  — 
CJI^+HOlSOj.OH      -  C.H6.S0,.0H  +  HjO; 


SO,.OH  _  SO,.OH 


ToLuowiiilphaiuc  acids 

This  process  of  forming  a  sulphonic  acid  by  direct  treatment 
of  the  hydrocarbon  or  its  derivatives  vrith  concentrated  or  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  is  called  sulphonation.  The  two  processes  of 
sulphonation  and  nitration  are  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
aromatic  series  and  are  more  largely  made  use  of  than  any  others 
in  prq>aring  derivatives  of  these  hydrocarbons.  A  large  number 
of  coal  tar  dyes  are  sodium  salts  of  aromatic  sulphonic  acids. 

The  aromatic  sulphonic  acids  have  also  been  made  by  the 
oadation  of  the  mercaptans :  — 

C«Hs.SH  +  30  =  CsH6.S0s.0H. 

Pbonybocrotptan  Beuzerieaulphoaic  ttdd 

TTie  bearing  of  this  method  of  formation  on  the  question  of  the 
consitution  of  the  sulphonic  acids  has  aheady  been  discussed 
(81). 

Benzenesulphonlc  add,  CtHt-SOjOH,  is  made  on  the  large 
scale  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (g8  per  cent) 
ori  benzene,  and  in  the  laboratory  by  the  action  of  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  hydrocarbon.  The  reaction  takes  place  very 
readily  and  without  the  aid  of  heat,  provided  that  the  benzene 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  are  thoroughly  mixed. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  the  aromatic  nitro  com- 
pounds it  is  probable  that  an  addition  product  of  the  hydro- 
carbon and  the  acid  is  first  formed  and  that  this  then  loses 
water  to  form  the  aulphonic  acid  (313).  An  excess  of  sul- 
phuric add  must  be  used  to  combine  with  the  water  fonned 
in  the  reaction  and  thus  prevent  the  dilution  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  When  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  used  the  free  sulphur 
trioxide  combines  with  the  water  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  Di- 
phenylstdphone  is  always  fonned  as  a  by-product,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  owing  to  the  action  of  some  of  the  sulphur  trioidde 
on  the  benzene : — 

2  Cjyi  -I-  0S0»  =  {C,Hi),SOi  -I-  Hrf). 

DiphenylBulphoac 

The  benzenesulphonic  acid  is  separated  from  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  diluting  the  mixture  with  water  and  addin| 
lime.  The  excess  of  lime  and  the  calcium  sulphate  are  removed 
by  filtration,  and  the  soluble  calcium  salt  is  converted  into  the 
sodium  salt  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 
A  more  modem  method  of  separating  the  two  acids  makes  use  of 
the  fact  that  benzenesulphonic  acid  is  soluble  in  benzene,  while 
sulphuric  acid  is  not.  This  process  is  much  more  economical 
than  the  "  limeing  out  "  process,  as  the  excess  of  sulphuric  add 
is  recovered  and  may  be  used  over  again  by  adding  the  right 
amount  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to  bring  it  up  to  the  proper 
strength  (98  per  cent),  whereas  in  the  other  process  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  the  useless  calcium  sulphate. 
The  benzenesulphonic  acid  is  separated  from  the  benzene  by 
treatment  with  water,  in  which  it  is  very  soluble,  and  the  ben- 
zene, after  drying,  is  used  over  again.  The  sulphonic  add  is 
then  converted  into  the  sodium  salt  by  the  action  of  sodimn 
carbonate.  In  the  laboratory  the  sodium  benzenesulphonate 
is  "  salted  out  "  by  adding  the  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  benzenesulphonic  acid  to  a  solution  of  common  salt.    / 

Benzenesulphonic  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  plates  con- 
taining i^  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  and  is  a  very  strong  add.    It 
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forms  salts  with  metals,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
not  hydrolyzed  by  boiling  its  solution  with  strong  alkalies  or  by 
mineral  acids.  It  is,  however,  decomposed  into  benzene  and 
sulphuric  acid  by  distilling  in  superheated  steam  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphuric  acid :  — 

CJtSO).OH  +  HOH  =  CJI,  +  HtSO*. 
When  the  sodium  salt  of  benzenesulphonic  acid  is  fused  with 
sodium  hydroxide   it   is   converted   into  the  sodium  salt   of 
phenol: — ' 

CiJl6.S0,.0Na  +  2  NaOH  =  CeHs-ONa  +  NajSOa  +  H2O. 

The  phenol  (372)  is  set  free  from  its  sodium  salt  by  treating 
the  solution  with  carbon  dioxide.  This  method  is  used  on  the 
large  scale  in  the  synthetical  production  of  phenol.  It  is  the 
most  important  method  of  introducing  the  hydroxyl  group  into 
the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives. 

When  sodium  benzenesulphonate  is  fused  with  sodium 
cyanide,  phenyl  cyanide  distils  over ;  — 

CsHs-SOs-ONa  +  NaCN  =  CsHfi.CN  +  NajSO,. 

Phenyl  ^aiudfl 

Like  the  cyanides  of  the  paraffin  series,  phenyl  cyanide  is 
hydrolyzed  by  bolhng  with  dilute  mineral  acids  or  solutions 
of  the  alkalies  to  the  corresponding  acid  or  its  salts :  — 

C^.CN  +  2  HsO  =  CHs-COOH  +  NH3. 

Fhniyl  crmnide  Bcnioic  sdd 

It  is  thus  possible  to  convert  a  sulphonic  acid  into  a  carboxylic 
add,  or  to  introduce  a  carboxyl  group  into  an  aromatic  hydro- 
carbon or  its  derivatives.  This  transformation  can  sometimes 
be  accomplished  directly,  e.g.,  by  fusing  sodium  benzenesulpho- 
nate with  sodium  formate :  — 

C»H,.SOs.ONa  +  H.COONa  =  CsHB-COONa  +  NaHSO,. 

The  chloride  of  benzenesulphonic  acid,  CeHs-SOjCI,  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  sodium  benzenesulphonate  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride :  — 
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CJ^^SOiONa  +  PC1«  -  C.H6.S0,C1  +  NaCl  +  OPCIj. 

Bemeaeaalpboi^l  chloride 

The  sulphonyl  chlorides  can  also  be  obtained  by  sulphonat- 
ii^  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  with  chlorosulphonic  acid :  — ■ 
CJEIsH  +  HOSOsCI  =  COfc-SOjCl  +  HjO. 
In  the  case  of  toluene  this  method  is  used  on  the  large  scale 
to  make  the  toluenesulphonyl  chlorides  (see  Saccharin,  412). 
These  chlorides  of  the  sulphonic  acids  are  usually  oily  liquids 
or  are  low  melting  solids,  having  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  are 
insoluble  in  water.  When  boiled  with  water,  however,  they  are 
converted  into  the  acids :  — 

C«Hs.SOsCl  +  HOH  =  CJl6.S0s.0H  +  HCl; 
and  when  boiled  with  alcohols  into  the  esters  of  the  sulphonic 
adds:  — 

CJt.SOsCl  +  H.OC*Hs  =  COIs-SOa-OCsHt  +  HCl. 

Etbyl  bcnienesulphiHuM 

With  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  they  give  the  sulphon- 
amides :  — 

C»Hs.SO,CI  +  H.NHj  =  CeHs.SOjNHj  +  HC!. 

B  CDZcaesulphonKmLde 

Owing  to  the  strong  acidifying  influence  of  the  sulphon  group, 
SOj,  the  sulphonamides  have  acid  properties,  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  NHj  group  being  replaceable  by  metals,  hence  they 
dissolve  in  solutions  of  the  alkahes.  They  are  well  crystallized 
solids  with  sharp  melting  points,  and  are  frequently  used  to 
identify  the  sulphonic  acids. 

Benzenedisulphonic  acids,  CeHiCSOi.OH):,  (m)  and  (p),  re- 
sult from  the  more  energetic  sulphonation  of  benzene  by  heating 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  They  undergo  the  same  trans- 
formations as  the  monosulphonic  acid. 

Note  job  Stddent,  —  By  what  reaclions  could  the  three  benzcne- 
disutphonic  acids  be  conveTted  into  the  three  dtcarboxylic  acids  (phthalic 
acids)  P  Suppose  that  the  disulphonic  acid  obtained  in  larger  quantity 
by  sulphoQating  benzene  gave  metaphthalic  acid ;  what  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  two  groups  in  vhis 
diiulpbonic  acid? 
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Benzenedisulphonic  acid  is  made  on  Uie  large  scale,  and  con- 
verted into  resordnol  (386)  by  fusing  its  sodium  salt  with  sodium 
hydroxide. 

SOiG 

formed  by  sulphonating  toluene.  At  0°,  the  average  yield  Is 
53-5  per  cent  para,  3.8  per  cent  meta-,  and  42.7  per  cent  of  the 
ortho  acid,  while  at  100°  the  percentages  are  72.5,  lo.i  and  17.4, 
respectively.  When  these  acids  are  oxidized  they  are  converted 
into  the  corresponding  sulphobenzoic  acids  (411). 

NitrobenzeneBulplioaic  adds,  OzN.CgHt.SOjOH,  are  obtained 
by  nitrating  benzenesul  phonic  acid  or  by  sulphonating  nitro- 
benzene. In  both  cases  the  meta  add  is  the  main  product. 
Reduction  converts  these  acids  into  aminobenzenesulphonic 
acids,  H,NCsH4S0,0H. 

Metanilic  acid,  H3N.CftH4.S03H(m),  obtained  in  this  way,  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  azo  dyes,  e.g.,  MetanU  yellow  (371). 

Sulphaniljc  add,  ^-Bminobenzenesnlphonic  acid, 
HiN.CsH^.SOaOHG*), 
is  the  most  important  of  the  three  sulphonic  acids  derived  from 
aniline.  It  is  always  made  from  aniline  acid  sulphate  by  the 
"  baking  "  process,  which  consists  in  baking  the  acid  sulphate 
in  an  oven  at  2oo''-2io''  from  4  to  6  hours,  until  a  test  portion 
when  dissolved  in  water  gives  no  precipitate  (aniline)  when  made 
alkaline.  The  different  steps  in  the  process  are  indicated 
below :  — 

HjN.HjSO*  HNSOjH  NHa  NHj 

\SOtOH 

AnlHne  *cld  lulplute    FhenylBulpboiuiiiic  add    g-Sulpbanilic  add        Sulphanilic  add 

It  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system  with  two  molecules 
of  water  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in 
hot.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  decomposing  carbonates  and  forming 
salts  with  a  neutral  reaction,  such  as  sodium  sulphanilate, 
HiN.C6H,.SOjONa  -!-  2  HjO.    It  does  not  form  salts  with  acids. 
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When  fused  with  caustic  soda,  sulphanilic  acid  gives  aniline 
and  not  ^-aminophenol  as  might  have  been  expected :  — 
HiN.CflH^.SO^a  +  NaOH  =  CsHb-NHj  +  NajSO,. 


Note  fob  Student.  —  Compare  this  reaction  with  the  one  used  in 
mating  marsh  gas  from  sodium  acetate  and  soda-lime. 

Sulphanilic  add  also  reacts  with  bromine  water  in  an  unusual 
manner,  forming  2,4,6-triferomaniline :  — 

HiNCflH^SOsH+e  Br+HsO   =  HsNCJIsBra+HaSOi+s  HBr. 

The  sulphonic  acid  group  is  replaced  by  bromine.  By  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  formed  in  this  reaction 
sulphanilic  acid  may  be  estimated  quantitatively. 

Sulphanilic  acid,  like  taurine  (264)  is  an  inner  ammonium 
salt.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  diazotized  directly 
by  nitrous  acid  to  benzenediazonium  sttlpkonate:  — 

C3/N0  +  HONO  =  CeH«^0  +  2  HaO, 
^s  SOi 

which  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  and  shows  all  the  reactions  of  the  diazonium  salts.  It 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  azo  dyes  {see  below). 

Note  for  Student.  —  What  does  benzenediazonium  sulphonate  give 
when  boiled  (i)  with  water,  (2)  with  alcohol,  (3)  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  and  (4)  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cuprous  cyanide  ? 

Sulphanilic  acid  is  a  very  important  dyesluff  intermediate 
and  is  frequently  used  in  synthetical  work.  Nearly  two  mil- 
lion pounds  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

Helianthine,  ^-dimeth]4aminoazobenzene-^sulpbonic  acid, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  benzenediazonium  sulphonate  on 
dimethylaniline :  — 

^^  /N=N.C6H,N(CH0tC#) 

or/  >0-fHC(ai4.N{CH,)i=CeH< 

^^  \sOiOH(^) 
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As  helianthine  contains  a  basic  and  an  add  group  within  the 
same  molecule  they  are  probably  combined  in  the  form  of  aa 
inner  ammonium  salt,  as  shown  in  the  formula, 


C  I 

\S02.0.NH(CHs)j 

DimclliylaiiiiiMuzobeiizeiie  sulpbonite 


c<, 


The  sodium  salt  of  helianthine  is  known  as  methyl  orange. 
It  is  not  used  as  a  dye,  as  it  is  too  sensitive  to  alkalies,  but  is 
frequently  used  as  an  indicator  in  acidimetiy  and  alkalimetry. 
It  is  not  sensitive  to  carbonic  acid,  but  gives  a  color  with  the 
weakest  alkalies,  which  is  turned  red  by  mineral  acids. 

Diphenylamine  orange,  orange  IV,  tropaeolin  00,  is  another 
example  of  a  soluble  azo  dye.  It  is  made  by  the  action  of 
benzenediazonium  sulphonate  on  diphenylamine  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  alkah :  — 

C,Hi/\o  +  HCdHj.NHCHs  +  NaOH 
SOs 

/N^N.CaH^.NHCeHs 
=  C  Jl4<  +  H^. 

\SOjONa(4) 

DiphenyLniine  orange 

It  dyes  wool  and  silk  an  orange  color  and  is  used  as  an  indicator. 
Metanil  yellow  is  made  in  the  same  way  from  metanilic  acid 
by  diazotizing  it  and  combining  the  diazonium  compound  with 
diphenylamine  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  It  has  the  same 
formula  as  diphenylamine  orange,  only  the  azo  and  sulphonic 
add  groups  are  in  the  meta  position  with  reference  to  each 
other. 

Phenols  or  Hydroxvl  Derivatives  of  the  Aromatic 
Hydrocarboks 

Derivatives  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  in  which  the 
hydrogen  of  the  benzene  nucleus  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl  are 
called  phenols,  after  the  first  and  simplest  member  of  the  series, 
phenol,  or  hydroxybenzene, 
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COH 
HCi^CH 
Hci      JCH' 

Fhennl 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  formula  for  phenol  that  it  contains  the 
tertiary  alcohol  group,  =C — OH{136),  and  it  acts  like  an 
alcohol  to  some  extent.  In  its  conduct  towards  oxidizing 
agents  phenol  acts  like  the  tertiary  alcohols,  as  it  gives  neither 
aldehydes  nor  ketones,  but  breaks  down  at  once  to  acids  con- 
taining a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms.  The  phenols  are, 
however,  more  add  than  the  alcohols  and  dissolve  readily  in' 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  forming  phmolates,  such  as 
sodium  phenolate,  CsHe.ONa.  They  are -designated  as  monacid, 
diadd,  or  triacid  phenols  according  to  the  number  of  hydroxyl 
groups  they  contain. 

MoNAQD  Phenols 

Phenol,  carbolic  acid,  CtHB.OH,  occurs  normally  in  small 
amounts  in  the  urine  of  men  and  other  animals.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  distillation  products  of  wood,  coal  and  bones  and  is 
obtained  from  coal  tar.  Together  with  the  cresols  (hydroxy- 
toluenes)  and  xylenols  (hydroxyxylenes)  it  is  isolated  from  the 
acid  oil  (306)  by  agitation  with  a  lo  per  cent  solution  of  caustic 
soda.  The  phenols  are  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  carbon 
dioxide,  and  phenol  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation  from 
the  cresols  and  xylenols. 

Phenol  can  also  be  made  synthetically  from  benzene  by  the 
steps  indicated  below :  — 

CeHa  — »-  CeHsNOj  — *-  CaHsNHs  ^  CeHsNH^Cl 
— *-  CgHiNsCl  — ^  C  JfcOH ; 

IMazanium  sail  Phenol 

or  by  fusing  sodium  benzenesulphonate  with  caustic  soda 
(867):  — 

C^,  — >-  C^HiSOsH  — »-  CeHsSOaNa  — *~  CaHsOH. 

.    Be&ceirt       BcoccDCBulpboDic  add    Sodium  beocenesulpbao&te         Pbeool 
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During  the  World  War  large  quantities  of  phenol  were  made 
by  the  latter  method.  Phenol  also  results  from  the  three 
hydroxybenzoic  acids  by  distilling  them  with  lime  (814) :  — 

HOC»H4COOn(o)(m)(p)  =  CJtOH  +  COj, 

Hydroxy  bcbzaic  acida  Phenol 

and  it  has  been  made  in  small  quantity  by  the  direct  oxidation 
of  benzene  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  presence  of  iron 
salts:  — 

C^,  +  0  •=  CHsOH. 

Benzene  is  oxidized  to  phenol  in  the  animal  organism. 

Phenol,  when  pure,  crystallizes  in  colorless,  orthorhombic 
needles  which  melt  at  40.8°  and  it  boils  at  181.6°.  In  the 
presence  of  light  and  air  the  crystals  soon  turn  red,  due  to  oxida- 
tion. Phenol  has  a  characteristic,  penetrating  odor  and  is 
hygroscopic.  A  small  amount  of  water  lowers  the  melting  point 
of  phenol,  so  that  the  mixture  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
8.2  parts  of  phenol  dissolve  at  15°  in  100  parts  of  water  and  100 
parts  of  phenol  at  15°  dissolve  37,4  parts  of  water.  At  84° 
phenol  is  miscible  with  water  in  ail  proportions.  It  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene  and  is  poisonous. 
Saccharate  of  lime  or  sodium  sulphite  is  used  as  an  antidote  in 
cases  of  poisoning  with  phenol.  Phenol  is  a  valuable  disin- 
fectant and  antiseptic,  though  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  di- 
minishing, as  ffl-cresol  has  been  found  to  have  greater  disin- 
fecting power  and  to  be  less  poisonous.  Phenol  is  a  weak  acid 
having  about  the  same  strength  as  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is 
set  free  from  its  solution  in  ammonia  or  the  alkahes  by  carbon 
dioxide  and  hence  is  not  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  Towards  methyl  orange  and  phenolphthalein 
phenol  acts  like  a  neutral  substance,  but  it  acts  as  a  monobasic 
acid  towards  Poirrier's  blue.  When  reduced  with  hydrogen  at 
160"  in  the  presence  of  nickel  as  a  catalyst,  phenol  is  quanti- 
tatively reduced  to  cydohexanol,  CaHnOH,  a  secondary  alcohol, 
boiling  at  161°,  and  melting  at  i6°-i7°.  When  platinum  black 
is  used  as  a  catalyst  cydohexane  is  formed.    When  cydohexanol 
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is  oxidized  it  gives  cydohexanone,  CeHioO,  a  ketone,  thus  show- 
ing that  it  is  a  secondary  alcohol.  (Write  the  equations  in- 
volved in  all  these  transformations.) 

Most  of  the  phenol  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  picric  acid 
(378),  salicylic  acid  (420),  dyes  and  synthetic  remedies.  Large 
quantities  are  now  used  in  making  synthetic  resins  (for  phono- 
graph records,  bakelite,  etc.)  by  combining  phenol  with  formal- 
dehyde. Synthetic  tanning  materials  are  also  now  made  from 
phenol,  formaldehyde,  and  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphites.  Tri- 
phenyl  phosphate  is  now  made  on  the  large  scale  from  phenol 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  camphor  in  the  manufacture  of 
pyroxyline  plastics  (376). 

Like  aniline  phenol  is  extremely  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
reagents.  The  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group  is  first  replaced 
by  the  substituting  group  or  element,  which  then  enters  the 
benzene  ring,  hydrogen  taking  its  place.  Thus,  a  solution  of 
phenol  in  water  gives  a  precipitate  of  tribromophenol  bromide, 
CBH3Bra.OBr,2,4,6,  when  treated  with  bromine  water,  and 
dilute  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  ortho-  and  paranitrophenol. 
The  best  test  for  phenol  (in  the  absence  of  cresols)  is  the  pre- 
cipitate it  gives  with  bromine  water.  One  part  of  phenol  in 
44,ooo  parts  of  water  gives  a  perceptible  precipitate  at  once  with 
this  reagent.  Millon's  reagent  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
phenol  solutions,  and  this  test  is  said  to  be  more  delicate  than 
the  reaction  with  bromine  water.  A  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
gives  a  blue- violet  color  with  neutral  solutions  of  phenol.  Like 
aniline  and  its  derivatives  phenol  and  its  derivatives  react 
readily  with  benzenediazonium  salts  to  form  azo  dyes.  In 
alkaline  solution  it  gives  p-kydroxyasobemene  and  a  small  amount 
of  the  o-compound  :  — 

HO.CbHhH  -I-  ClNi.CoHs  =  HO.C(,H4.N:NC6He,  -|-  HCl. 

Phenol  Bcpioiedluoiiiuin  f-HydroiyaiobenMDe 


^Hydroxyazobeazene  crystallizes  in  orange  colored,  rhombic 
prisms  melting  at  152°,  and  is  a  yellowish  red  dyestulT.  It  is 
also  formed  by  the  molecular  rearrangement  of  azoxybenzene 
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(369)  with  sulphuric  add  and  by  heating  ^-nitrosophenol  with 
aniline  acetate  at  100° :  — 

H0.C«H4.N0  +  HsN.CHb  =  HO.C«H4.N=N.Crfl6  +  H^. 

This  last  reaction  shows  the  structure  of  the  compound. 

^-Hydroxyazobenzene  is  no  longer  used  as  a  dye.  Large 
quantities  of  it  are  made,  however,  from  phenol  and  diazotized 
aniline  for  the  manufacture  of  />-aminophenol.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  /'-hydroxyazobenzene  is  reduced  with  iron  and 
hydrochloric  acid  (write  the  equation),  and  the  aniline  formed 
is  separated  from  the  f-aminophenol  by  distillation  in  steam 
and  is  used  over  again. 

Like  the  alcohols  phenol  forms  ethers  and  esters. 

Methylphenyl  ether,  anisol,  CeH^.O.CHj,  was  first  obtained 
from  anisic  acid  (me thoxy benzoic  acid)  by  distilling  it  with 
barium  oxide,  and  hence  the  name.  It  is  best  made  by  treating 
a  solution  of  sodium  phenolate  with  dimethyl  sulphate :  — 

CrfIi.ONa  +  (CHjO)iiSOs  =  CaHe.O.CHa  +  NaO.SO2.OCH,. 

It  is  a  pleasant  smelling  liquid  melting  at  —37.8°  and  boiling  at 
iS3-9°-  It  ^"^^  ^^^  during  the  World  War  as  a  delousing 
agent.  It  is  used  as  a  solvent,  in  the  preparation  of  trinitro- 
anisol  and  of  methoxyacetophenone  (formed  by  the  action  of 
acetyl  chloride  on  anisol  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fimies). 

Ethylphenyl  ether,  phenetol,  CeHt.O.CaHB,  is  made  from  so- 
dium phenolate  and  ethyl  bromide :  — 

CHs.ONa  +  BrCiH^  =  Ctn^.O-dlh  +  NaBr. 

Phenetol 

It  is  a  liquid  with  a  pleasant  odor,  melting  at  —33.5°  and 
boiling  at  171, 5°-!  7  2. 5°. 

Note  for  Student.  —  Compare  these  two  substances  with  the  mixed 
ethers  (46).  What  method  analogous  to  the  one  used  in  the  prepani- 
tion  of  phenetol  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  milled  ethers?  Doei 
phenol  act  like  an  alcohol?     How  are  these  phenol  ethers  made  from 
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Diphenyl  ettiet,  CtHs-O-CcHE,  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  the 
action  of  bTomobeozene  on  potassium  phenolate  in  the  presence 
of  finely  divided  copper  at  210°.  (Write  the  equation.)  It  melts 
at  28°  and  boils  at  252°-355°  and  has  an  odor  similar  to  that  of 
the  geranium.     It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes. 

Phenyl  acetate,  CeHi.O.CO.CHj,  is  formed  when  phenol  is 
treated  with  acetyl  chloride  or  when  a  benzenediazonium  salt 
is  boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid :  — 

CJIs.NJ^Oa  +  H0.C0.CH3=  Crfls.O.CO.CHa  +  N,  +  HNO,. 

Phenyl  acetmte 

It  is  a  liquid  boUing  at  195°. 

Note  pok  Stdsent.  —  Write  the  equation  ot  the  reaction  that  takes 
place  when  acetyl  chloride  acta  oa  phenol. 

Phenol  also  forms  esters  of  the  inorganic  acids,  e.g.:  — 
PbenylBuIphoric  acid,  CfHs.HSOi.  —  This  is  present  in  human 

urine  in  the  form  of  the  potassium  salt. 
Tiiphenyl  phosphate,  OP(OCcHG)a,  is  made  by  the  action  of 

phosphorus  oxychloride  on  phenol :  — 

OPCl,  +  3  HOCaHs  =  0P(0C«Hb)3  +  3  HCl. 

Triphenyl  pboaphite 

Triphenyl  phosphate  melts  at  45°.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute 
tor  camphor  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  plastics. 

Substitution  Products  of  Phenol 

^-mtrosophenol,  HO.CsHi.NO  (p),  or  quinone  ozime, 
0:CsHi:HOH,  is  made  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
phenol :  — 

HO.CsH^H  +  HONO  =  HO.CH^.NO  +  HjO, 

P-NilKBOphtnol 

or  by  the  action  of  solutions  of  the  alkalies  on  ^nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline  (346).  Since  it  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  hydroxyl- 
amine  hydrochloride  on  quinone  (433) :  — 

0:C5H<:0  +  H,NOH  =  O;CeH4:N0H  +  HjO, 

QiuDOAC  QuliioneoidiDB 
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it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  an  oxime  of  quinone  as  shown 
above.  It  crystallises  in  yellowish  needles,  is  faWy  soluble 
in  water,  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetone,  and  the  solutions 
have  a  bright  green  color.  Like  the  oxiraes  it  has  acid  properties, 
the  hydrogen  of  the  =::NOH  group  being  replaceable  by  metals 
and  radicals.  When  reduced  with  sodium  sulphide  it  gives 
^aminophenol  and,  when  oxidized,  ^-nitrophenol.  (Write  the 
equations.)  It  is  made  on  the  large  scale  from  phenol  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hydron  dyes  (especially  hydron 
blue),  the  sulphur  dyes,  and  of  ^-aminophenol. 

Ititropbenols,  HO.CjHj.NOs.  —  Nitration  of  phenol  with  di- 
lute nitric  acid  produces  about  equal  quantities  of  orlho-  and 
paranitrophenol,  which  are  separated  by  distillation  in  steam, 
the  ortho  product  being  volatile.  o-Nitrophenol  crystallizes  in 
yellow,  orlhorhombic  needles,  having  a  characteristic  penetrat- 
ing odor  and  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  sightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  44.5°  and  boUs  at  214°. 
On  reduction  it  gives  o-aminophenol.  Its  salts  with  the  metals 
have  a  red  color.  Together  with  ^-nitrophenol  it  is  made  on 
the  large  scale  by  nitrating  phenol,  and  is  used  in  making 
o-nitroanisol,  (?-aminophenol,  dianisidine,  etc.,  and  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  azo  and  sulphur  dyes.  p-Nitropkenol  crystallizes 
in  colorless  needles,  melting  at  114°.  It  is  fairly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  readily  in  alcohol,  and  its  salts  with  the  metals  have  a 
yellow  color.  On  reduction  it  gives  ^-aminophenol.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  p-aminophenol,  ^-nitrophenetol,  sulphur 
dyes  (Vidal  black),  and  also  in  the  laboratory  as  an  indicator. 

m-Nitrophenol  is  made  from  m-nitroaniline  (344)  by  diazotiz- 
ing  its  hydrochloride  and  decomposing  the  diazonium  salt  with 
water.  The  nitrophenols  are  stronger  acids  than  phenol,  e.g., 
they  decompose  carbonates,  forming  salts  and  setting  carbon 
dioxide  free.      ' 

Dinitrophenol,  CeH3(OH)(HO02,r.2,4,  >s  made  by  boiling 
i-chloro-2,4-dinitrobenzene  (340)  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
is  used  in  making  sulphur  dyea.  When  nitrated  it  gives  picric 
acid  (378).  On  reduction  it  gives  2,4-diaminophenol,  used  as 
a  phot(^;raphic  developer  under  the  name  of  amidol. 
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s-Trinitropbenol,  picric  add,  HO.CsH!.(NOt)t,i,3,4,6,  ismade 
on  Uie  large  scale,  for  use  as  an  explosive,  by  dissolving  phenol 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  treating  the  phenolsulphonic 
acids  formed  (381)  with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.4):  — 

HO.C«H4-S05H+3  HNOi 

Note  Kir  Stubent.  —  Compare  this  reaction  with  that  of  bromine  od 
sulphanilic  acid  (370).  Wliat  does  sulphanilic  acid  give  when  fused 
with  caustic  soda? 

During  the  World  War  large  quantities  of  picric  add  were 
made  from  chlorobenzene.  This  when  nitrated  gives  i-chloro- 
2,4-dinitrobenzene,  which  is  converted  into  3,4-dinitrophenol 
by  boiling  with  soda  solution.  This  gives  picric  acid  when 
nitrated.  Picric  acid  also  results  from  the  oxidation  of  5-tri- 
nitrobenzene  with  potassium  ferricyanide :  — 

OH 

Osn/Nno,  o*n/Nno, 

NOj  NOi 

A'TrinitrobeazcDe  Pioic  mdd 

This  reaction  and  the  fact  that  picric  acid  is  obtained  by  the 
nitration  of  o-  and  ^-nitrophenol,  but  cannot  be  made  by  the 
nitration  of  m-nitrophenol,  determines  its  structural  formula. 
Picric  acid  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  silk, 
leather,  various  resins,  indigo,  and  aniline.  Picric  acid  crystal- 
lizes from  water  in  yellow  leaflets  which  melt  at  122.5°.  There 
are  two  modifications  of  picric  acid,  one  yellow,  the  other  color- 
less. The  solution  in  water  has  a  deep  yellow  color  and  contains 
the  yellow  form,  while  the  solution  in  ligroin  is  colorless.  When 
the  sodium  salt  of  picric  acid  is  reduced  witll  sodium  hydro- 
sulphide,  {ncramic  acid,  C6H5(N02)2.NH2(OH)  (4,6-dimtro- 
2-aminophenol),  is  formed.  This  crystallizes  in  red  needles, 
melting  at  i68°-i69°.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  azo  dyes. 
Picric  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  comparable  with  the  mineral  acids, 
and  like  the  strong  acids  undergoes  considerable  ionization  in 
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aqueous  solution,  The  presence  oi  the  three  nitro  groups  has 
a  remarkable  influence  on  the  phenol  hydioxyl  group,  so  that  m 
its  reactions  picric  acid  resembles  the  carboxylic  acids,  e.g., 
it  gives  picryl  chloride,  C(iHs(NOs)sCl  (trinitrochlorobenzene) 
with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  which  can  also  be  made  by  the 
nitration  of  chlorobenzene.  This  reacts  like  the  chloride  of 
an  acid,  giving  picric  acid  when  boiled  with  water ;  picramide, 
CeHj{N0!)aNH2  (trinitroaniline),  with  ammonia;  and  esters 
with  alcohols,  such  as  trinitroanisol,  CoHs(NOj)30CH3,  which 
can  also  be  obtained  by  nitrating  aniso!.  (Write  all  the  equa- 
tions.) Picric  acid  forms  well  crystallized  salts.  The  am- 
monium salt,  which  is  used  as  an  explosive,  exists  in  a  yellow 
and  a  red  modification.  Picric  acid  is  one  of  the  oldest  dyes, 
having  been  first  used  in  dyeing  silk  in  1849.  It  dyes  wool, 
silk  and  the  human  skin  an  intense  yellow.  It  is  no  longer 
used  as  a  dye.  Picric  acid  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste  and 
hence  the  name  (Gr.  pikros,  bitter).  With  bleaching  powder 
picric  add  gives  chloropicrin,  CClsNOj,  one  of  the  "  poison 
gases "  used  during  the  World  War.  Under  the  name  of 
lyddite,  picric  add  is  used  as  a  high  explosive.* 

Amioopbenols,  HO.CsH4.NH1.  —  The  aminophenols  are 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitrophenols. 

o-Aminopkenol  crystallizes  in  colorless  scales  which  melt  at 
174°  and  quickly  turn  brown  in  the  air  due  to  oxidation.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  and  has  basic  properties 
forming  a  hydrochloride,  HO.CflH4.NHa.HCl,  crystallizing  in 
colorless  needles.  The  methyl  ether,  H3CO.CflH4.NHj,  known 
as  o-anisidine,  is  made  by  the  reduction  of  o-nitroanisol  and  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  azo  dyes  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
guaiacol  (384). 

Salvarsan,  a  valuable  remedy  in  sleeping  sickness,  syphilis, 
and  similar  diseases,  is  the  hydrochloride  of  diaminodihydroxy- 
arsenobenzene, 

AsC.Hrf)HNH, 

AsCOIsOHNH, 

'  See  Ex^cHves,  by  Arthur  Marshall,  2d  edition,  1917. 
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m-Aminopkenol  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  resoi- 
cinol  (386)  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  under  pressure 
in  an  autoclave :  — 

H0.C.H4.0H  +  HNHj  =  HO.Cm,.NH,  +  HrfJ, 


or  by  fusing  metanilic  acid  (369)  with  caustic  soda. 

m-Aminophenol  melts  at  i22°-i23°,  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  stable  in  the  air.  It  has  basic  proper- 
ties and  forms  a  hydrochloride  melting  at  229°. 

Dietkyl-m-aminophenol,  EO.Ct^i.N{CiBi)i,  is  made  on  the 
large  scale  from  diethylaniline  (347)  by  first  converting  it  into  the 
m-sulphonic  acid  (by  sulphonating  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid)  and  then  fusing  this  with  ca  ustic  soda.  (Write 
the  equations.)    It  is  used  in  making  the  rkodamine  dyes  (364). 

p-Aminophenol  forms  leaflets  melting  at  184°,  easUy  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol  and  very  readily  oxidized.  Chromic  acid 
converts  it  into  ^-benzoquinone  (176).  It  is  made  on  the  large 
scale  by  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  in  sulphuric 
acid.  /3-PhenylhydroxyIamine  (368)  is  first  formed  and  is 
immediately  converted  into  ^-aminophenol  by  the  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  also  made  by  the  reduction  of  ^-nitrosophenol  and 
of  ^-hydroxyazobenzene  (374).  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  dyes,  in  coloring  hair  and  furs,  and  under  the  name,  rhodinal, 
as  a  photographic  developer. 

Methrl-^-ominophenol,  CH3NHCeH40H(^),  is  made  by  heat- 
ing hydroquinol  (387)  with  a  solution  of'  methylamine  in  an 
autoclave :  — 

HO.CsHj.OH  -I-  HNH.CH,  =  HO.C6H4.NHCHS  +  H,0. 

Hydraquisol  Metbyl-^uniDopfacnol 

The  sulphate,  (CH3NHC(iH40H)2HjS04,  is  used  as  a  photo- 
graphic developer  under  the  name,  metol. 

^-Phenetidine,  C2H>,O.CgH4.NHs,  the  ethyl  ether  of  famine- 
phenol,  is  made  by  the  reduction  of  ^-nitrophenetol  with  iron 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes 
and  synthetic  remedies. 
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Dnlcine  or   Sucrol,  CtHs.0.CgH4.NH.C0.NHi,  is  made  by 
heating  ^phenetidine  with  urea :  — 
CJH,O.C^.NHj  +  CO(NHi)j 

f-PhowtidiDe 

•=  C,H60.C«H4.NH.CO.NH,  +  NH,. 

It  is  200  times  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar  and  was  used  during  the 
World  War  as  a  sweetening  agent  in  place  of  sugar. 

Phenacetine;  CsHbO.CjHi.NH.COCHs,  made  from  ^pheneti- 
dine  by  heating  with  glacial  acetic  acid  (see  Acetanilide,  348), 
is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antipyretic  and  antineuralgic.  It  is 
said  to  be  less  poisonous  than  acetanilide. 

Phenolsulphoiuc  acids,  HO.CgHi.SOsOH. — Phenol  is  sul- 
pbonated  much  more  readily  than  benzene.  It  forms  0- 
and  p-phenolsulphonic  acids  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  o-Phenolsulphonic  acid  is  unstable 
and  goes  over  into  the  para  acid  when  heated.  Even  heating  its 
aqueous  solution  transforms  it  into  a  solution  of  the  para  acid. 
When  phenol  b  sulphonated  at  100°  the  para  acid  is  therefore 
the  main  product.  These  acids  are  the  intermediate  products  in 
the  manufacture  of  picric  acid  (378).  Aseptol  is  a  33^^  per  cent 
aqueous  solution  of  o-  and  p-phenolsulphonic  acids  and  is  used 
as  an  antiseptic. 

m-Phenolsulphonic  add  is  obtained  by  fusing  benzene- 
disulphonic  acid  (368)  with  caustic  soda :  — 

NaO,S.Cai,.SO^a  +  NaOH  =  HO.CBH4.S03Na  +  NajSO,. 

It  is  an  intermediate  product  in  the  manufacture  of  resorcinol 
(886). 

Cresols,  hydrozytoluenes,  cresylic  adds,  HO.CeB4CHs. — 
The  three  cresols  are  present  in  the  acid  oil  and  naphthalene 
fraction  (308)  obtained  in  distilling  coal  tar,  and  are  separated 
from  phenol  (372)  and  the  xylenols  by  fractional  distillation. 
The  cresob  are  also  present  in  pine  wood  and  beech  wood  tars. 
The  coal  tar  cresol  is  a  mixture  of  35  to  40  per  cent  ortho-, 
35  to  40  per  cent  meta-,  and  25  per  cent  para-cresol.  Nearly 
pure  (j-cresol  can  be  obtained  from  this  mixture  by  careful 
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fractional  distillation.  The  remuning  mixture,  containiiig 
60  per  cent  meta-  and  40  per  cent  para-cresol,  is  separated  by 
treating  it  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  (20  per  cent  SO*).  Sulphonation  takes  place  in  the  cold. 
Water  is  then  added  so  that  the  boiling  point  of  the  solutioD  is 
i25''-i3o''.  When  superheated  steam  is  run  in,  the  m-cresol- 
sulphonic  add  is  hydrolyzed  and  m-cresol  distils  over  with  the 
steam.  After  all  the  m-cresol  has  distilled  over,  the  ^-cresol- 
sulphonic  acid  is  hydrolyzed  at  a  higher  temperature  with 
superheated  steam  and  the  />-cresol  distils  with  the  steam.  The 
pure  cresols  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  corresponding  tolui- 
dines  (360,  S63)  or  from  the  toluenesulphonic  acids  by  fusing 
the  latter  with  caustic  soda. 


The  cresols  resemble  the  phenols  closely  in  their  properties. 
They  are  weaker  acids,  but  are  stronger  antiseptics  than  phenoL 
m-Cresoi  is  the  most  efficient  bactericide  and  the  least  poisonous. 
o-Cresol  melts  at  31°  and  boils  at  188°.  m-Cresol  melts  at  4° 
and  boils  at  203°,  while  p-cresol  melts  at  36.5°  and  boils  at  202°. 
Both  the  m-  and  the  p-cresol,  but  not  the  ortho,  give  a  blue  color 
with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  Artificial  resins  are  made 
from  the  cresols  by  condensing  them  with  formaldehyde.  The 
resin  made  from  o-cresol  is  without  odor  and  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  shellac.  Synthetic  tanning  materials  are  also  made 
from  the  cresolsulphonic  acids  by  combining  them  with  formal- 
dehyde. 

Thymol,  ^-isopropyl-m-cresol,  H3CCsH,(OH)CH(CHj)», 
occurs  in  various  essential  oils,  especially  in  the  oil  of  thyme, 
whence  the  name.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  obtained  from  Ajowan 
oil  by  shaking  it  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The 
aqueous  alkaline  solution  of  the  thymol  is  separated  from  the 
^-cymene  and  terpenes  present  in  the  oil,  and  the  th3rmol  is 
precipitated  by  acid  and  purified  by  recrystallization.  It  forms 
lai^  transparent,  hexagonal  crystals  melting  at  51.5°,  and  it  boils 
at  232°.    It  is  used  in  medicine  and  as  an  antiseptic.     When 
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heated  wifh  phosphorus  pentoxide,  it  yields  m-cresol  and  propy- 
lene, while,  when  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  it 
gives  cymene.  These  two  reactions  show  that  thymol  is  ^iso- 
propyl-m-cresol.     (Write  the  equations.) 

When  treated  with  iodine  and  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  thymol 
gives  a  diiododithymol,  a  derivative  of  diphenyl.  Under  the 
name  aristol  this  substance  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. 

Carvacrol,  ^-Isopropyl-o-cresol,  H3CCeH3(OH)CH(CHs)g, 
occurs  in  the  oil  of  thyme  and  in  camphor  oD.  It  constitutes 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  oil  of  Origanum  hirtum.  It  is  obtained 
from  its  isomer,  carvone,  which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
oil  of  caraway,  by  heating  this  ketone  with  glacial  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  closely  connected  with  camphor  and  can  be  obtained 
by  heating  camphor  with  iodine.  It  has  also  been  made  from 
cymenesulphonic  acid  by  fusing  it  with  caustic  soda.  When 
pure  it  is  a  colorless  Uquid  melting  at  about  1°,  and  boiling  at 
236''-237''.  It  is  distinguished  from  its  isomer,  thymol,  by 
the  fact  that  it  gives  a  green  color  with  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride.  With  phosphorus  pentoxide  it  gives  o-cresol  and 
propylene,  while  with  the  pentasulphide  it  gives  ^cymene. 
Tliese  two  reactions  show  its  structure. 

DiAQD  Phenols 

The  three  dihydroxybenzenes,  C9H4(OH)i,  are  well  known  and 
all  are  important  substances.  fn-Dihydroxybenzene,  resorcinol, 
is  the  most  important. 

Pyrocatechol,  o-dihydroTybenzene,  CoH4(OH)i,  occurs  in 
raw  beet  si^ar  and  was  first  made  by  the  distUIation  of  catechin 
(Mimosa  catecfnn),  whence  the  name  pyrocatechin  formerly 
used.  Many  other  resins  give  pyrocatechol  when  distilled  or 
when  fused  with  caustic  alkahes.  It  is  made  on  the  large  scale 
from  phenol.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  phenol  the  main 
product  is  o-chlorophenol.  This  is  converted  into  pyrocatechol 
by  heating  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali:  — 

HO.Cai4.Cl(o)  +  NaOH  =  HO.C<,H4.0H(o)  +  NaCl. 

-j-ii 1 — ,  PyrocBlKbol 
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Note  fok  Stddent.  —  Can  chlorine  be  removed  from  chlorobenzenc 
by  boiling  it  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  heating 
the  three  chloronitrobenzenes  with  aqueous  alkali?  What  does  picryl 
chloride  give  when  boiled  with  water? 

Pyrocatechol  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms.  It  melts  at 
104°  and  boils  at  345°  and  is  soluble  Iti  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 
Like  phenol  it  combines  with  sulphuric  acid  to- form  an  add 
sulphate  and  in  this  form  it  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  urine 
of  horses.  It  is  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  reagents  than 
phenol,  e.g.,  it  reduces  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  cold  and 
Fehling's  solution  on  warming.  Its  aqueous  solution  becomes 
green  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  this 
color  changes  to  a  violet  when  a  solution  of  soda  or  sodium 
acetate  is  added.  Lead  acetate  gives  a  precipitate  of  the  lead 
salt,  and  calcium  chloride,  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  crystals 
of  the  calcium  salt.  These  reactions  distinguish  pyrocatechol 
from  its  isomers,  resorcinol  and  hydroquinol.  The  alkaline 
solution  turns  brown  in  the  air  due  to  oxidation. 

Pyrocatechol  is  used  as  a  photographic  developer  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  guaiacol  and  adrenalin. 

Guaiacol,  HO.CeHi.OCH3(o),  occurs  in  guaiac  resin  and  in 
beech  wood  tar  and  was  formerly  obtained  from  this  source. 
It  was  then  made  on  the  large  scale  from  an  alkaline  solution  of 
pyrocatechol  and  sodium  methyl  sulphate.  (Write  the  equa- 
tion.) At  present  it  is  made  by  diazotizing  a  salt  of  t^-anisidine 
and  boiling  the  product  with  water :  — 

HaCO.CaHtNHs  — >■  HaCO.CoIL.N.Cl  — >■  HjCO-CHt.OH. 

It  forms  colorless  crystals  that  melt  at  28.5°,  and  it  boils  at 
205°.  It  has  a  characteristic  odor  and  a  sweet  taste.  It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water  and  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  blue  color  with  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride,  which  soon  turns  green  and  then  yellow.  When 
heated  with  hydriodic  acid  it  gives  pyrocatechol,  and  when  dis- 
tilled with  zinc  dust,  anisol.  (Write  the  equations.)  The  car- 
bonate OC(O.C9H4.0CH3)2  and  some  other  derivatives  have 
been  recommended  as  remedies  for  tuberculosis. 
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Note  for  Student.  —  How  can  guaiacol  carbonate  be  made?  How 
ia  diethyl  carbonate  made? 

Guaiacol  is  used  in  making  vanillin  (426)  synthetically  and 
in  medicine. 

Veratrol,  C«Hi(OCHi)i,  is  the  dimethyl  ether  of  pyrocatechol 
and  is  made  from  guaiacol  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  and 
alkali.  It  wis  first  made  by  the  distillation  of  veratric  acid, 
(CH,0)».CbH3.C0OH,  whence  the  name. 

Resordnol,  m-dihydrozybenzene,  CsHi(OH)2(m),  gets  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  obtained  from  the  resins, 
gaUanum  and  asafceHda,  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkaUes.  It  is 
made  on  the  large  scale  by  fusing  crude  sodium  benzene- 
disulphonate  with  caustic  potash.  (Write  the  equation.)  This 
crude  salt  contains  sodium  benzene-^-sulphonate  as  well  as  the 
m-compound.  Both  are  converted  into  resorcinol  by  fusion 
with  alkalies,  as  the  ^-sulphonate  undergoes  molecular  rear- 
rangement by  the  action  of  the  fused  alkali.  Resordnol  fonns 
colorless  crystab  that  melt  at  118°,  and  it  boils  at  276.5°. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  not  very  soluble  in 
benzene,  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  carbon  bisulphide.  Its 
aqueous  solution  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste.  It  reduces  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  Fehling's  solution 
when  heated.  With  a  solution  of  ferric  ciiloride  it  gives  a  dark 
violet  color.  It  is  very  readily  reduced  by  boiling  its  aqueous 
solution  with  sodium  amalgam  to  dihydroresorcinol,  which  acts 
like  a  tautomeric  substance  (see  phloroglucinol,  389) :  — 


CH, 

CH, 

H,c/\CHi 

— >- 

H,C/NCH, 

HOCUCO 

-<— 

oclJco 

CH 

Ch, 

Dihydroresorcinol  is  a  strong  acid,  as  it  decomposes  car- 
bonates, forming  salts  (influence  of  the  double  bond  and  of  the 
carbonyl  group).  It  also  reacts  as  a  diketone,  forming  a  di- 
oxime  with  hydroxylamine.     (Write  the  equations.) 
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Note  fok  Student.  —  Notice  the  ease  with  which  resorcinol  is  reductd 
by  nascent  hydrogen  to  a  derivative  of  cydohexane.  From  the  5nl 
formula  given  for  dihydroresordnol  what  would  it  give  with  bromine? 
It  acts  like  an  unsaturated  compound. 

Resorcinol  is  extremely  readily  acted  upon  by  regents,  e.g., 
with  bromine  water  it  gives  a  precipitate  of  3^,6-tribromo- 
resorcinol  and  with  nitric  add  2,4,6-trinitroresorcinol  (styph- 
nic  acid),  both  of  which  act  as  dibasic  acids  (compare  with 
picric  acid).     With  nitrous  acid  it  gives  3r4-dinitrosoresorcinol 


CO 
HC/ 
HC!^ 

C:NOH 

Diaitnitafmuciiuil 


0^ 


which  is  a  quinone  dioxime  (compare  with  nitrosophenol).  It 
is  used  as  a  dye  under  the  name,  Fast  green  0.  Carboxylic 
adds  of  resorcinol  are  formed  by  simply  boiling  its  aqueous 
solution  with  potassium  bicarbonate :  — 

C6H4(OH)!  +  KHCO3  =  (HO)iCrfI,COOK  +  H,0. 

1,4-  mod  i,6-IHliydioiyb«iiHiic  adcb 

Like  m-phenylenediamine  (346)  resorcinol  reacts  readily  with 
benzene diazonium  salts  to  form  azo  compounds.  In  alkaline 
solution  it  gives  m-dihydroxyazobenzene :  — 

C,H4(0H)s  +  CBHs.NtCl  =  (HO)2.CBH,.NiCai8  +  HQ. 

m-Dibydtoiyazobaiieae 

This  is  used  to  color  alcoholic  lacquers  and  fats  under  the  name 
of  Sudan  G.  Resorcinol  when  fused  with  phthalic  anhydride 
gives  fluorescein  (476),  and  this  reaction  is  used  as  a  test  both 
for  resorcinol  and  for  phthalic  acid  (416).  Neither  pyrocatechol 
nor  hydroquinol  gives  fluorescein  with  phthalic  anhydride. 
When  heated  with  sodium  nitrite,  resorcinol  is  converted  mto  a 
blue  dye,  called  Lacmoid  from  its  resemblance  to  litmus,  as  its 
solution  is  turned  blue  by  alkalies  and  red  by  adds.  It  is  used 
as  an  indicator  in  addimetry  and  alkahmetry. 
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Resorcinol  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fluorescein  and 
other  dyestuffs, 

Hydroquinol,  ^-dihydioiybeiuene,  CsH*(OH)t,  was  first  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  quinic  acid,  whence  the  name.  It 
is  sometimes  found  in  plants,  as  arbutin,  a  glucoside,  which 
yields  hydroquinol  on  hydrolysis.  It  is  made  on  the  large 
scale  by  oxidizing  aniline  with  sodium  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid  to  p-benzoquinone  (431)  and  then  reducing  this  to  hydro- 
quinol by  means  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

CJIsNHs  — »-  CsHsNHOH  — »-  HOCoHhNHj 

Amline  PhenyEhydro^Eainijie  ^Aminopheaal 

— »-  0:C,H.:0  — >-  HO.C  Jl.OH. 

^ficOEOquinoDC  Hydroquinol 

It  crystallizes  from  water  in  colorless,  hexagonal  prisms  which 
melt  at  i69''-i7o''  and  have  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether  and  hot  water.  The  alkaline  solution  soon 
turns  brown  in  the  air,  due  to  oxidation.  It  reduces  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  on  warming,  and  FehUng's 
solution  in  the  cold.  Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  ^-benzo- 
quinone  (431),  and  this  reaction  distinguishes  it  from  its  two 
isomers.  It  has  also  been  obtained  by  fusing  /i-iodophenol  with 
caustic  potash,  and,  together  with  phenol  and  pyrocatechol,  by 
oxidizing  benzene  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  presence  of 
iron  salts. 

Note  for  Stddent.  —  What  reactions  used  in  the  pieparation  of 
hydroquinol  prove  tbat  it  is  a  par&  compound? 

It  is  used  in  photography  as  a  developer  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  intermediates  (quinizarin,  etc.). 

Ordnol,  s-dihydrozjtoluene,  H]C.Cg^s.(OH)rl,3,6,  is  found 
in  several  lichens  and  results  from  the  fusion  of  aloes  with 
alkalies.  It  has  been  made  synthetically  from  1,3,5-chloro- 
toluenesulphonic  add  by  fusing  with  caustic  soda,  which  proves 
its  structure.  In  this  reaction  the  chlorine  as  well  as  the  sul- 
phonic  add  group  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  Ordnol  crystallizes 
with  a  molecule  of  water  in  colorless,  monoclinic  prisms  which 
rapidly  turn  red  in  the  air  due  to  oxidation.    They  are  readily 
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hydroxylamine,  however,  it  gives  a  trioxime,  C«He(NOH)j, 
a  derivative  of  cyclohexane.  This  reaction  shows  that  phloro- 
glucinol  contains  three  carbonyl  groups,  i.e.,  that  it  is  s-triketo- 
cyclohe^iane. 

CH  CH, 

HO.C.'^C.OH         — *-       ■  OC/NCO 
HCl^UcH  -< —         HjClJcH, 

COH  CO 

Itibydioiybeniene  i^s  i-Trikelacjclobeiuie 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  second  formula  is  derived  from  the 
first  by  the  migration  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  hydroxyl 
groups  to  the  carbon  atoms,  and  the  elimination  of  the  three 
double  bonds.  Phloroglucinol  has  no  technical  application.  It 
is  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  pentosans  in  plants.  When 
substances  containing  pentosans  are  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid  they  give  furfural  (or  methyl  furfural,  318)  which  combines 
with  phloroglucinol  to  form  an  insoluble  compound.  From  the 
amount  of  this  compound  formed  the  amount  of  pentosans 
present  can  be  calculated.  Phloroglucinol  b  also  used  to 
determine  the  presence  of  wood  pulp  in  paper.  Such  paper 
gives  a  purplish  red  color  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  phloro- 
glucinol containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydroxyhydroquinol,  u-trihydrozy benzene,  C  sHj  (OH )g- 1,2,1, 
b  formed  by  fusing  hydroqutnone  with  caustic  alkalies  in  the 
air:  — 

OH  OH 

I  OH 


0 


OH  OH 

Its  triacetate,  CbH3(0C0CH3)3,  is  formed  by  heating  p-heazo- 
quinone  (431)  and  acetic  anhydride  with  a  small  amount  d 
sulphuric  acid.  When  hydrolyzed  with  hydrochloric  acid  this 
gives  hydroxyhydroquinol.  It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  leaflets 
melting  at  140.5°. 

Note  for  Student.  —  How  many  monohydroiyhydroquinola  in 
possible  and  known? 
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AsouATic  Alcohols,  Aldehydes,  and  Ketones 

The  phenols  resemble  the  tertiary  alcohols  of  the  paraffin 
series  in  some  respects,  but  differ  from  them  in  others. 
Aromatic  alcohols,  which  are  completely  analogous  to  the 
alcohols  of  the  paraffin  series,  are  also  known.  The  simplest  of 
'these  is  benzyl  alcohol,  CeHj.CHjOH,  or  phenylmethyl  alcohol 
(phenylcarbinol) ,  isomeric  with  the  cresols.  This  is  a  primary 
alcohol,  as  it  yields  benzoic  aldehyde  and  benzoic  acid  when 
oxidized :  — 

C«Ht.CHsOH  C8H6.CHO  CJI».COOH. 

Beniyl  ikohol  Bciw^  mldchyde  Benioic  icid 

Secondary  alcohols,  such  as  diphenylcarbinol,  (C«H6)!.CH0H, 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  benzophenone,  CsHi.CO.CiHs 
(dipbenyl  ketone),  and  tertiary  alcohols  like  triphenylcarbinol, 
(CeHs)jC.OH,  are  also  known.  The  aromatic  alcohols  are  all 
derivatives  of  the  alcohols  of  the  paraffin  series. 

Benzyl  alcohol,  CgHs.CHiOH,  is  found  in  the  oil  of  tuberose, 
ylang-ylang,  cloves,  and  cassia  flowers,  and  in  the  form  of  the 
acetate,  benzoate,  or  salicylate  in  the  oils  of  tuberose,  ylang- 
ylang,  hyacinth,  jasmine,  gardenia,  and  In  Peru  and  Tolu 
balsam.  It  has  been  known  as  a  constituent  of  these  two 
balsams  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  only  since  its  discovery  in  the 
essential  oilv  of  the  flowers  used  in  perfumery  that  its  importance 
has  been  realized  and  that  it  has  been  manufactured  on  the  large 
scale.  Lately  it  has  come  into  prominence  in  medicine.  For 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes  it  is  made  from  benzalde- 
byde  (3M)  by  the  action  of  concentrated  solutions  of  the 
alkahes:  — 

2  CsHi.CHO  +  KOH  =  Cai6.CHiOH  +  C  JIt.COOK. 

Bamldeliyde  Bpiuyl  alcohol  PoUAslum  benxutc 

A  ^milar  reaction  takes  place  with  formaldehyde :  — 
2  H.CHO  +  KOH  =  HjC.OH  +  H.COOK. 

FoiTDdddivde  Mcihyl  ilcoboL     Potusium  fomite 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  reactions  that  one  molecule  of  the 
aldehyde  oxidizes  another  molecule  to  the  add  and  is  itself 
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reduced  to  the  alcohol.  Benzaldehyde  is  the  phenyl  derivative 
of  formaldehyde. 

Benzyl  alcohol  b  also  made  on  the  large  scale  from  benzyl 
chloride  (3SS)  by  boiling  it  with  water  and  freshly  predpitated 
lead  oxide :  — 

CJIfi-CHiCl  +  HOH  =  COIiiCHiOH  +  HCL 

Beiuyl  chlorido  Benirl  ilcoliat 

The  benzyl  alcohol  manufactured  in  this  way  is  apt  to  contain 
chlorine  compounds  which  give  the  alcohol  a  disagreeable  odor 
and  render  it  unfit  for  use  in  perfumery.  Benzyl  alcohol  is  a 
colorless  liquid.  It  has  a  faint  aromatic  odor  when  pure,  but 
soon  acquires  the  odor  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  on  standing  in  the 
air  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  some  benzaldehyde  by 
oxidation.  It  boils  at  zo5.5°-3o6°,  and  is  readily  soluble  b 
organic  solvents.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water  (i  vol.  in  35  of 
water). 

Benzyl  alcohol  is  the  phenyl  derivative  of  methyl  alcohol 
and  hence  is  completely  analogous  to  that  alcohol  in  its  re- 
actions ;  e.g.,  it  gives  esters  with  adds,  such  as  benzyl  chloride 
and  bromide  (336)  and  benzyl  acetate  with  acetic  anhydride. 
(Write  the  equations.)  It  also  forms  ethers,  of  which  the 
methyl  ether,  CoHsCHj.O.CHj  (made  from  benzyl  chloride  and 
sodium  methylate),  and  the  benzyl  ether,  C»H6CHjt).CH,CiHt, 
are  examples. 

Note  poa  the  Student. — What  would  benzyl  alcohol  give  whm 
treated  with  sodium?  What  would  this  product  give  when  treated  with 
benzyl  chloride? 

It  differs  from  the  cresols  in  being  insoluble  in  solutions  of  the 
alkalies  and  also  in  the  products  which  it  gives  on  oxidation. 
Benzoic  aldehyde  and  benzoic  add  are  formed  from  ben^I 
alcohol  by  oxidation,  while  the  cresols  give  the  hydroxy- 
benzoic  adds  (420).  Substitution  products,  such  as  chlo- 
robenzyl  alcohols,  Cl.C6H4.CHjOH,  nitrobenzyl  alcohols, 
NO2.C6H1.CH2OH,  etc.,  cannot  be  made  by  direct  treatment 
of  the  alcohol  with  chlorine  or  nitric  add,  as  these  reagents 
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oxidize  the  alcohol.  They  are  made  from  the  chlorotoluenes, 
C1.C»H4.CH,,  or  the  nitrololuenes,  NO2.CflH4.CH3,  by  chlori- 
nation  at  the  boiling  point  and  the  conversion  of  the  chloro- 
benzyl  chlorides,  CLCflHi.CHaCl,  or  nitrobenzyl  chlorides, 
N(^.CflHj.CHiCl,  into  the  corresponding  alcohols  by  boiling 
with  water.  (Write  the  equations.)  These  substituted  benzyl 
alcohols  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  benzoic  acids  by 
oxidation : — 

Ci.CJi,.CH20H  +  02  =  Cl.CrfI*.COOH  +  HjO. 

Chlocobcniyl  ikohols  Chlorotwiuoic  Kids 

NO,.CJ!,.CH^H  +  0.  -  NO,.CJI,.C0OH  +  HA 

Nitrobenzyl  skcdiolB  NiUobenioic  icids 

Homologues  of  benzyl  alcohol  such  as  o-phenylethyl  alcohol, 
CflHs.CHOH.CH3,  and  )3-phenylethyl  alcohol,  Caii.CH2CHiOH, 
one  a  secondary  and  the  other  a  primary  alcohol,  are  well  known. 
Homologues  are  also  known,  derivatives  of  the  xylenes,  cumene, 
mesitylene,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  that  benzyl  alcohol  is  derived 
from  toluene,  such  as  tolyl  carbinol,  HjC.CaHi.CH20H,  which  is 
known  in  three  forms,  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-,  and  cuminyl 
alcohol,  />-isopropy]benzyl  alcohol,  CjHr.CsHi.CHaOHC/*}, 
made  by  reducing  cuminol,  C3H7.CeHj.CHO  (p),  an  aldehyde 
found  in  the  oil  of  cumin  (398). 

Phenylethyl  alcohol,  GaHi.CHj.CHzOH,  occurs  in  the  attar 
of  roses  and  in  neroh  oil  both  in  the  free  state  and  combined  with 
benzoic  acid  and  with  phenylacetic  acid  in  the  form  of  esters. 
It  is  made  on  the  large  scale  in  France  by  the  reduction  of  ethyl 
phenyl  acetate  with  sodium  and  absolute  alcohol :  — 

C,Hs.CH2.CO,OC!H6  +  2H2  =  CflH6.CH2.CH20H  +  C2H6OH. 

EtM  phenyl  BccUlc  PheoTlcUij^  i^ohd 

In  this  country  it  is  made  commercially  by  the  Grignard  re- 
action from  ethylene  oxide  and  phenylmagnesium  bromide  in 
ether  solution : — 

HiC\ 

I  ^O  +  C(H6.Mg.Br  =  C,H6.CH2.CH2.0MgBr. 

Eth]4e[ie  o^ie        Phenyl  ma^Hium 
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C6H..CH,.CIt.0MgBr+I^  -  C(H6.CH,.CHjOH+Mg<^^- 
PheDiletM  ikohol 

Phenylethyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  22o''-22a'' 
(740  mm.),  having  a  faint  aromatic  odor,  readily  soluble  in  all 
the  ordinary  organic  solvents  and  somewhat  soluble  in  water 
(i  in  60).  It  is  readily  oxidized,  even  by  the  air,  to  phenyl- 
acetic  aldehyde  and  hence  soon  acquires  the  hyacinth  odor  of 
that  substance.  Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  phenjdacetic 
aldehyde  and  phenylacetic  add.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes. 

Phenylpropyl  alcohol,  CsHt.CHi.CHj.CHiOH,  is  found  as 
the  ester  of  cinnamic  add  in  Sumatra  benzoes,  in  Styrax  and 
in  other  balsams  and  resins.  It  is  made  synthetically  by  the 
reduction  of  ethyl  dnnamate  with  sodium  and  absolute 
alcohol :  — 
C^s.CH:  CH.C0aCsH6+2  Hi=C.Hs.CHii.CHi.CHsOH+CaiiO 

Elhyl  cmnuMte  Phcnylproiiyl  ikidiol 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid  having  an  odor  somewhat  similar  to  the 
hyadnth  and  boiUng  at  235°.  Oxidized  with  chromic  add 
it  gives  hydrocinnamic  add.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes. 

Arouatic  Aldehydes 

The  aromatic  aldehydes  resemble  the  aliphatic  aldehydes. 
They  result  from  the  oxidation  of  the  primary  aromatic  alcohols, 
and  give  these  alcohols  on  reduction.  The  simplest  and  most 
important  is  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  or  benzoic  aldehyde, 
CJIi.CHO. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  benzaldehyde,  CsH^.CHO,  as  its  name 
indicates  was  first  obtained  from  bitter  almonds  in  which  it 
occurs  as  amygdalin,  a  glycoside  (528).  This  is  also  present  in 
cherry  kernels  and  in  cherry-laurel  leaves.  It  is  hydrolyzed  by 
emulsin,  an  enzyme  present  in  the  bitter  almonds,  or  by  dilute 
mineral  acids,  into  benzoic  aldehyde,  hydrocyanic  add  and 
glucose:  — 

CioHi7NOn  +  2  HaO  =  C^s-CHO  +  HCN  +  a  CJIrfO^ 

Aandalin  Beiuoic  aldehyde  GlocoM 
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The  natural  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  therefore,  contains  hydro- 
cyanic add  and  is  poisonous.  Benzaldehyde  was  first  made 
artificially  by  oxidation  of  benzyl  alcohol.  It  has  also  been 
made  by  other  methods  used  in  the  preparation  of  aldehydes, 
e.g.  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  calcium  benzoate  and 


COIsCOO^ 


By  redudng  benzoyl  chloride  (KH)  with  nascent  hydrogen : 
CJIfCO-Cl  +  Hi  =  CsHs-CHO  +  HQ, 

'    Bcnto^  cbloride 

and  by  heating  benzal  chloride  (337)  with  water  in  the  presence 
of  small  amounts  of  iron  or  iron  salts :  — 

=  C«Hs.CH0+2«Cl. 

Bemaldehyde 

Note  for  the  Stddekt.  ^-  Show  how  acetic  aldehyde  can  be  made  by 
methods  acalogous  to  those  given  above.  What  is  the  action  of  caustic 
alkalies  on  acetic  aldehyde  and  on  benzoic  aldehyde? 

On  the  lai^  scale  benzaldehyde  is  made  from  toluene  by 
direct  oxidation.  Toluene  and  65  per  cent  sulphuric  add  are 
thoroughly  stirred  while  finely  powdered  manganese  dioxide  is 
added,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  40°.  After  the  reaction 
is  over,  benzaldehyde  and  undianged  toluene  are  driven  over  by 
steam:  — 

COIfCH,  +  Oi  =  CHj.CHO  +  HiO. 

Another  meth6d  involves  the  conversion  of  the  toluene  into  a 
tnixture  of  benzal  chloride  and  benzotrichloride  by  the  acrion  of 
chlorine  at  the  boiling  p>oint  of  toluene,  and  the  heating  of  this 
product  with  water  in  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  iron  or 
iron  salts  to  go^-gs".  The  hydrochloric  add  formed  in  the 
reaction  (see  above)  is  very  pure  and  is  collected  in  water  and 
utilized.  After  the  reaction  is  over,  milk  of  lime  is  added  and 
the  benzaldehyde  removed   by  steam  distillation.    After  fil- 
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tration  of  the  residue  the  benzoic  add  present  in  the  filtrate  in 
the  form  of  the  calcium  salt,  is  recovered  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  add.  The  benzaldehyde  made  in  this  way  usually 
contains  small  quantities  of  chlorobenzaldehyde,  which  comes 
from  a  small  amount  of  chlorobenzal  chloride  unavoidably 
formed  in  the  chlorination  of  toluene.  When  a  chlorine-free 
benzaldehyde  is  required,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes, 
it  is  manufactured  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  toluene.  Benz)d 
chloride  can  be  converted  into  benzaldehyde  by  boiling  it  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  lead  nitrate :  — 

a  Crfl^.CHjCl  +  Pb(N05)s  =  PbCls  +  a  C^6.CH0+  2HN0t 

In  this  reaction  benzyl  alcohol  is  first  formed  and  is  then  con- 
verted into  the  aldehyde  by  the  nitric  add  set  free.  (Write  the 
equation.)  This  method  was  used  at  one  time  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  benzaldehyde.  The  crude  benzaldehyde  is  purified  by 
treating  it  with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  which  dissolves  the 
benzaldehyde  (forming  a  compound  with  the  sulphurous  add 
soluble  in  water)  leaving  the  impurities.  When  this  solution  is 
boiled  sulphur  dioxide  is  given  off  and  is  recovered  and  used  over 
again,  and  the  pure  benzaldehyde  is  set  free. 

Benzaldehyde  is  a  liquid  having  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds. 
It  melts  at  26°  and  boils  at  179.1°.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water  {i  part  in  600)  but  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  not  poisonous.  Like  the  aliphatic  aldehydes  it  is 
very  readily  oxidized  even  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  (espedally 
in  the  sunlight)  forming  benzoic  add.  It  reduces  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  silver  nitrate ;  forms  an  addition  product  with  sodium 
bisulphite  ;  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  benzyl  alcohol,  with 
ammonia  and  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  With  hydroxylamine  it 
gives  an  oxime  (109)  and  with  phenylhydrazine  a  phenylhydra- 
zone,  melting  at  152°.  When  treated  with  hydrazine  sulphate 
it  gives  benzylideneazine,  CeHs.CH^N— N=CH.C»H6,  which 
melts  at  93°.  With  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  gives 
benzal  chloride.  (Write  all  the  equations  representing  these 
transformations.)     Benzaldehyde  undergoes  condensation  (see 
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aldol  condensation),  when  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide,  forming  benzoin :  — 

C«Hs.CHO  +  HCO.CJI*  =  CBHe.CHOH.CO.CJIi. 


Benzoin  is  a  ketone  alcohol,  as  it  taltes  up  hydrogen,  forming 
hydrobenzoin,  CiHj.CHOH.CHOH.CdHs,  and  on  oxidation  gives 
bemU,  CbHs.CO.CO.CsHs,  a  diketone.  Benzoin  contains  the 
gioup  — CHOH.CO —  characteristic  of  the  sugars.  Like  the 
sugars  it  reduces  Fehhng's  solution  and  gives  a  phenylosazone 
with  phenylhydrazine.    (Write  the  equations.) 

When  heated  with  the  sodium  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  and 
acetic  anhydride,  benzaldehyde  gives  unsaturated  acids : — 

C.H6.CHO  +  H,CH.COOH  =  CoHcCH".  CH.COOH  +  HjO. 

Ciiuigmicuid 

This  reaction  (which  is  called  Perkin's  synthesis)  is  supposed  to 
be  preceded  by  the  formation  of  the  addition  product, 
C8Hfi.CHOH.CH2.COONa  (aldol  condensation)  from  which  the 
acetic  anhydride  splits  off  water  to  give  cinnamic  acid.  Benz- 
aldehyde also  reacts  in  a  similar  manner  with  primary  aromatic 
amines.  Thus,  with  aniline  it  first  gives  the  addition  product, 
C»Hb-CHOH.NHCsHb,  which  then  gives  benzylideneanUine, 
CJIb.CH:^NC»Hs,  by  the  loss  of  water. 

With  tertiary  aromatic  amines  benzaldehyde  combines  very 
readily,  giving  substituted  amino  derivatives  of  triphenyl- 
metbane  (463) :  — 

CJIs.CHO+zCJI*.N(CHj)s  =  CeHs.CH(CaH4.N(CH3)!)!+H!0. 

Dimelbyl  uiiliDe  TetramethyldiamiiKXriphEDyl- 

methBoe 

Like  Other  benzene  derivatives  benzaldehyde  can  be  nitrated 
and  sulphonated.  The  meta  products  are  the  ones  formed  in 
largest  quantity  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
When  chlorinated  at  the  boiling  point  the  chlorine  goes  into  the 
side  chain  with  the  formation  of  benzoyl  chloride,  CeHs.CO.C! 
(404). 
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Benzaldebyde  b  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  triphenyl- 
methane  dyes  (malachite  gteen,  etc.)  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes.  Over  702,000  pounds  were  made  in  the  United  States 
in  1930. 

Phenrlacedc  aldehyde,  C«Hk.CB^.CHO,  has  the  odor  of 
hyacinth  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes.  It  is 
made  from  cinnamic  add  by  treating  it  with  hypochlorous 
add; — 

C«H6.CH=CH.CCX)H  +  HOCl  =  C3».CH0H.CHC1.C00H. 

CiuuDuc  add  Plienri-a-chlaralictic  add 

This  product  when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  gives 
phenylacetic  aldehyde ; — 

CeH^.CHOH.CHCI.COOH  =  COIi-CHi-CHO  +  HCl  +  CO^ 

Pbeay1.s.cUoroUctie  add  FhenjlBcclk  aldehyde 

It  is  a  colorless  fluid,  which  colors  the  skin  yellow.  It  boils  at 
75°  (5  mm.  pressure),  polymerizes  readily,  and  is  easUy  oxi- 
dized to  pbenylacetic  acid.  On  reduction  it  gives  phenylethyl 
alcohol,  CeHt.CHs-CHaOH,  and  it  can  be  made  by  the  oxidation 
of  this  alcohol. 

Cuminlc  aldehyde,  cuminol,  ^isopropylbenzaldehyde, 
CaH7.CaH(.CH0{f),  occurs  together  with  cymene  in  the  oil  of 
cumin,  whence  the  name.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
boils  at  232°  and  resembles  benzaldehyde  dosely  in  its  properties. 
Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  cuminic  add  (^isopropyl- 
benzoic  acid)  while  chromic  add  converts  it  into  terephthalic 
add.  Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  it  to  cuminyl  alcohol, 
CjH,.C8H(.CHtOH(p) ,  and  distillation  with  zinc  dust  gives 
cymene  (^isopropylmethylbenzene),    (Write  all  the  equations.) 

Benzaldozimes,  CgHi.CH:N.OH.  — -  Hydroxylamine  reacts 
with  benzoic  aldehyde  forming  benz-anti-aldoxime :  — 

C^6-CH0  +  HsNOH  =  C  Jl6.CII:N.0H  +  H,0. 

This  appears  first  as  an  oil,  but  when  purified  it  forms  long, 
lustrous  prisms,  melting  at  35°. 

When  hydrochloric  add  gas  is  conducted  into  an  ether  solu- 
tion of  the  above  oxime,  a  hydrochloride  is  predpitated,  and 
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v4ieD  this  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  benz-syn-aldoxime, 
isomeric  with  the  above,  is  obtained.  This  ctystallizes  from 
ether  in  thin,  lustrous  needles,  and  melts,  when  rapidly  heated, 
at  125°.  By  long-continued  heating,  however,  it  is  converted 
into  the  oxime,  melting  at  35°. 

These  two  oximes  are  stereoisomeric.  In  terms  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  stereochemistry  they  are  represented  by  the  for- 
mulas:— 

CJIs— C— H     and     CHs— C— H 
II  II 

HO— N  N— OH 

CeHi?r -f'H.  CaHbT 


and 


HO ^N  H'^ OH 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  significance  of  these  space  formulas, 
especially  as  far  as  the  nitri^en  atom  is  concerned,  see  M6.] 

"Hie  one  with  the  hydri^n  atom  and  the  hydroxyl  on  oppo- 
^te  sides  of  the  plane  passing  through  the  doubly  bound  carbon 
and  nitrogen  atoms  is  called  benz-anti-aldoxime;  the  one  with 
the  hydrogen  atom  and  the  hydroxyl  on  the  same  side  is  called 
benz-syn-aidoxime.  The  one  that  melts  at  125°  loses  water 
and  forms  phenyl  cyanide  or  benzonitril,  CfiH^CN,  when  heated 
with  acetic  anhydride.  The  other  gives  an  acetate.  The  one 
that  loses  water  and  yields  the  nitril  when  heated  with  acetic 
anhydride  is  the  syn-aldoxime,  as  in  this  form  the  hydrogen  and 
hydroxyl  are  so  situated  that  they  can  unite  to  form  water, 
iriiereas  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  anti  form.  According  to  this 
the  stable  form,  the  one  most  easily  obtained,  is  the  anti  oxime. 
The  following  scheme  shows  bow  the  anti  can  be  converted  into 
the  syn  oxime  and  vice  versa:  — 
Benz-anti-aIdoxime-1-  HCl-— *-Benz-anti-aldoxime  hydrochloride 

Benz-syii-aldoxim&-( — HCl  —  Benz-syn-aldoxime  hydrochloride 
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Aromatic  Ketones 

These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  mixed  ketones,  of  which  aceto- 
phenone  (methylphenyl  ketone),  CtHg.CO.CHs,  is  the  simplest 
example,  and  the  aromatic  ketones,  such  as  benzophenone 
(diphenylketone),  CkHs.CO.C  JIj. 

Acetophenone,  C«Hb.CO.CH(,  is  formed  from  benzene  and 
acetyl  chloride  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  (Friedel 
and  Crafts  reaction) :  — 

CsHi-H  +  CLCO.CHs  =  CHb.CO.CH,  +  HCl. 

It  forms  crystals  that  melt  at  ao.s°  and  it  boils  at  202°.  It  is 
present  in  coal  tar.  It  has  an  agreeable  odor,  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  is  volatile  with  steam.  It  shows  all  the 
reactions  characteristic  of  the  aliphatic  ketones.  It  was  for- 
merly used  as  a  soporific  under  the  name  Hypione. 

Note  fob  the  Stdsemt.  —  Give  the  reactions  of  acetophenone  with 
hydroxylamine,  with  phenylhydrazine  and  with  semicarbazide.  What  does 
acetophenone  give  when  reduced  with  nascent  hydrogen? 

Benzophenone,  diphenylketone,  C«Ht.CO.C«HB,  is  formed 
when  calcium  benzoate  is  distilled :  — 

n  «' rnrt>Ca  =  CJIb.C0.CJI6  +  CaCO,, 


or  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  benzene  in  the  presence 
of  aluminium  chloride :  — 

C^t.CO.Cl  +  H.CeHs  =  CeHs-CO.CHs  +  HCl 

Bcnioyl  chloride  BenzopheDone 

It  is  dimorphous.  The  stable  modification  melts  at  49°.  When 
distilled  it  gives  the  unstable  modification,  melting  at  26°,  which 
gradually  changes  (more  rapidly  on  the  addition  of  a  crystal  of 
the  stable  form)  to  the  stable  modification.  It  boils  at  305.7° 
{754  mm.),  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  acts  like  the  aliphatic  ketones, 
e.g.,  it  gives  an  oxime  melting  at  140°  and  a  phenylhydrazone 
melting  at  105°, 
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One  of  the  derivatives  of  benzophenone,  MicMer's  ketone, 
^-^tetramethyldianunobenzopbetione, 

(^)(CH,)i=N.C,H4.C0.CJi,.N={CHa),(f) 

is  of  great  importance  in  the  mamifacture  of  the  triphenyl- 
methane  dyes.  It  is  made  by  conducting  phosgene,  O^Ci=Clt, 
into  dimethylaniline  until  the  increase  in  weight  shows  that  a 
half  molecule  of  the  gas  has  been  absorbed.  The  crystal  mass 
formed  consbts  of  dimethylaminoljenzoyi  chloride  and  di- 
methylaniline hydrochloride :  — 

(CH,)aN.C9a.H  +  C1.C0.C1=  (CHs)s.N.Cai*.CO.Cl  +  HCl; 
CeH6N(CH»)j  +  HCl  =  CJIs.N{CH,),.HCl. 

This  mixture  is  heated  for  some  time  00  the  water  bath  in  a 
closed  vessel  until  the  reaction  is  complete :  — 

(CHb}J^.C  Jii.CO.Cl  +  H.C«H4.N(CHs),  = 

{CH3)aNCai,.CO.Cai4N(CHs),  +  HCL 

A  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  then  added  to  neutralize  the 

hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  unchanged  dimethylaniline  is  removed 
by  distillation  in  steam.  The  ketone  is  purified  by  dissolving  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  the  solution,  and  precipitating  it 
with  sodiimi  hydroxide.  If  necessary  it  is  further  purified  by 
oystallization  from,  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  almost  colorless 
leaflets  that  melt  at  174°  and  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  On  reduction  it  gives  tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol, 
({CHs)i(NQ|H4)jCH0H,  Mkhler's  hydrol. 

The  tetraethyl  compound,  {Q!H6)2N.CeH4.CO.CBH4.N(CjHi)i, 
is  made  in  a  similar  manner  from  diethylaniline  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  dyes  {light  blue,  alkaH  violet  6B,  etc.) 

Mixed  aromatic  ketones,  such  as  phenyltoly!  ketone, 
C»H6.C0.C»H(CHs,  give  stereoisomeric  ketojdraes.  The  con- 
figuration of  these  isomers  is  determined  from  the  products 
formed  in  the  Beckmann  rearrangement',  brought  about  by  sul- 
phuric add,  phosphorus  pentachloride,  etc.  In  this  molecular 
'  See S*er«(fe«MJ»7.  by  A.  W.  Stewart,  2d  Ed.  tgig,  page  135. 
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rearrangement  of  the  ketoximes,  the  hydro^l  group  and  alphyl 
group  on  the  same  side  of  the  place  passing  through  the 
doubly  bound  carbon  and  nitrogen  atoms,  exchange  places, 
thus:  — 

C^r-<:— CsH^.CH,— »-HO.C— COIt-CH. 
II  II 

HO— N  CHbN 

^CJiaiN.OC.CiH*.CH,, 

Pliai]dlo1^-J3iii-ltcUudiiK  Intcnnedlite  product  AniBdc  of  tolulc  add 

and  this  intermediate  product  goes  over  to  the  more  stable 
substituted  amide  of  the  acid  as  shown  above  and  below : 

COIt.C.C^CHs— *-C«Ht.C.OH  —*-  CJIs.CO.NHC.H4CH* 

II  II 

N.OH  N.C,H4CHs 

Phenriti^-anU-  InlcnncdiBtt  product  Toluidide  ol  betuoic  udd 

Acids  of  the  Benzene  Sesies 

The  simplest  of  these  acids  is  benzoic  acid,  which  bears  to 
benzene  the  same  relation  that  acetic  acid  bears  to  marsh  gas. 
It  is  the  carboxyl  derivative  of  benzene.  The  homologous 
acids  are  carboxyl  derivatives  of  the  homologous  hydrocarboos. 
There  are  monobasic,  dibasic,  tribasic,  and  even  hexabasic  adds. 

Monobasic  Acms,  CnHsn-gOi 

Benzoic  acid,  CeHi.COjH.  —  Benzoic  add  occurs  in  gum 
benzoin,  in  the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  in  cranberries,  and  in 
combination  with  aminoacetic  acid  or  glycine  as  hippuric  add 
(410)  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals.  It  is  present  in  coal 
tar.  It  can  be  made  in  many  ways,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  given  below :  — 

I.  By  oxidation  of  benzyl  alcohol  or  any  alcohol  which  is  a 
phenyl  derivative  of  an  alcohol  of  the  methyl  alcohol  series. 
The  common  condition  in  all  these  alcohols  is  the  presence  of 
the  difficultly  oxidizable  residue,  C«Hb,  in  combination  witl)  an 
easily  oxidizable  residue  of  an  alcohol  of  the  marsh  gas  series :— 
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C«H,.CHsOH  gives  C«Hb.COjH  ; 

CHlCHj.CH^H  "     CHt-COiH ; 

CJIs.CH2.CH,.CH^H     "     CJIs-COsH,  etc. 

2.  By  oxidation  of  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  the  aldehydes  of  the 
other  alcohols  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

3.  By  oxidation  of  all  benzene  hydrocarbons  which  contain 
but  one  residue  of  the  marsh  gas  series.  Attention  has  already 
been  called  to  this  fact  {31fi). 

4.  By  hydrolyzing  cyanbenzene  (phenyl  cyanide,  benzo- 
nitril)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid:  — 

CJI,CN  +  2  HsO  =  CJIs-COH  +  NH,. 

5.  By  treating  benzene  with  carbonyl  chloride  in  the  pres- 
ence of  aluminium  chloride :  — 

CtHt  +  COCl,     =     CHb.COCI  +  HCl; 
CsHs-COCl  +  HjO  =  C,Hs.COsH  +  HCl. 

6.  By  treating  benzene  with  carbon  dioxide  in  the  presence 
of  aluminium  chloride :  — 

C«H«  +  CO,  =  C«H6.C0jH. 

This  and  the  preceding  method  are  of  special  interest  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  for  the  reason  that  they  clearly  show 
that  benzoic  acid  is  the  carboxyl  derivative  of  benzene.    ■ 

Note  tor  the  Student.  — Which  of  the  methods  above  given  are  of  gen- 
eral applicatioii  for  the  preparation  of  the  organic  acids  ?  Hon  is  benzene 
made  from  benzoic  add? 

Up  to  1877  benzoic  acid  was  made  on  the  Urge  scale  from 
the  urine  of  horses  and  cattle  by  hydrolysis  of  the  hippuric 
add  (410),  C6H6.CO.NH.CHj.COOH,  contained  therein.  This 
method  is  no  longer  used.  A  small  quantity  of  benzoic  acid, 
principally  for  medicinal  uses,  is  made  at  the  present  time  from 
gum  benzoin.  Most  of  the  benzoic  acid  is  now  made  from  toluene 
either  by  direct  oxidation  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sul- 
phuric add  or  by  chlorinating  the  toluene  at  the  boiling  point 
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to  benzotrichloride  and  heating  this  with  milk  of  lime  and  a 
small  amomit  of  iron  powder :  — 

CsHsCCl,  +  2  HtO  =  C9H6.COOH  +  3  HCl. 

Note  for  the  Student.  —  What  does  chloroform  give  when  heated 
with  a  solution  of  an  aJbali?  Of  what  aliphatic  compounds  are  benio- 
trichloride  and  benzoic  acid  derivatives  ? 

The  benzoic  acid  made  by  the  last  method  generally  contains  a 

trace  of  chlorobenzoic  acid  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount 
of  chlorobenzo trichloride  in  the  benzotrichloride.  Consider- 
able benzoic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  benzaldehyde  (396). 

Benzoic  acid  forms  lustrous  laminae  or  needles  that  melt  at 
131°.  It  boils  at  250°.  It  is  comparatively  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  but  difficulty  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  volatile 
with  steam,  and  is  purified  by  steam  distillation.  Its  vapor 
acts  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
and  causes  coughing.    It  sublimes  very  readily. 

Benzoic  acid  is  about  ^.:i  times  as  strong  as  acetic  acid,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  negative  phenyl  group.  It  is,  however, 
a  weaker  acid  than  formic  acid.  When  heated  with  lime,  benzoic 
acid  breaks  down,  giving  benzene  and  carbon  dioxide. 

With  sodium  amalgam  and  water  it  yields  benzyl  alcohol. 
With  hydriodic  acid,  it  gives  toluene  and  hydrogen  addition 
products  of  toluene. 

Sodium  benzoate  is  extensively  used  as  a  preservative.  Over 
800,000  lb.  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1920, 

The  ethereal  salts  of  benzoic  acid  can  be  made  by  any 
of  the  general  methods  used  in  the  preparation  of  esters  (67). 

Di-,  tetra-,  and  hexahydro  addition  products  of  benzoic  acid 
have  been  made.  Hexahydrobenzoic  acid,  CJHjiCOOH,  is 
the  carboxyl  derivative  of  cyclohexane.  It  is  found  in  Russian 
petroleum.  It  gives  cyclohexane  when  distilled  with  lime.  It 
has  a  rancid  odor  like  that  of  capric  acid. 

Benzoyl  chloride,  CeHt.COCl,  is  made  from  benzoic  add  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride.  On  the  large  scale  it 
is  made  from  benzoic  aldehyde  by  treating  it  with  chlorine:  — 
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COIfCHO  +  Clj  =  CJI6.C0C1  +  HCl. 

It  is  more  stable  than  the  chlorides  of  the  fatty  adds,  but 
undei^^oes  the  same  kinds  of  change.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  is  only  slowly  hydrolyzed  by  water.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
boiling  at  i93.9°-i94.i°,  and  has  a  characteristic  pungent 
odor. 

Be^izoyl  chloride  when  heated  with  alcohols  and  phenols, 
amino  and  imino  compounds  acts  upon  them  in  the  same  way 
that  acetyl  chloride  does,  and  forms  benzoyl  compounds :  — 

=  COIsCO.OC^s  +  HCl. 

Phenyl  benzoale 

When  benzoyl  chloride  is  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  a  phenol  or  an  alcohol  containing  sodium  hydroxide,  it  gives 
a  benzoate :  — 

CHsOH  +  CJI,C0C1  +  NaOH 

=  C^».C0OC«H6  +  NaCl  +  H,0. 

This  Baumann-Schotten  reaction,  as  it  is  called,  furnishes  a 
valuable  method  for  detecting  alcoholic  or  phenolic  hydroxyl 
groups. 

Benzamide,  C«He.CONH!,  is  made  by  treating  benzoyl 
chloride  with  ammonia :  — 

C^s-CO.Cl  +  H.NHs  +  NH,  =  C^s.CO.NHa  +  NH4CI. 

It  crystallizes  in  plates,  melring  at  130°,  and  is  soluble  in  hot 
water.  It  acts  as  a  weak  acid  and  dissolves  in  alkalies,  as  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amino  group  are  replaceable  by  metals, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  benzoyl  group.  When  distUled 
with  phosphorus  pentoxide  benzamide  gives  benzonitrile :  — 

CHvCO-NHa  =  CJl6.CN  +  HjO. 

BenzaniHde,  C«HB.CO.HH.C«He,  analogous  to  acetanilide,  is 
made  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  aniline. 
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Btcaojl  cyanide,  CsHtCOCH,  is  made  by  distilling  potas^um 
cyanide  and  benzoyl  chloride : 

Cais-COCl  +  KCN  =  CJIs-COCN  +  KCl. 

On  hydrolysis  benzoyl  cyanide  gives  the  add  CeHs.CO.COiH. 
This  is  known  as  benzoylformic  acid.  It  is  of  interest,  for  the 
reason  that  one  of  its  derivatives  is  closdy  related  to  indigo. 
(See  Isatin,  409.) 

SuBSTmmoN  Products  of  Benzoic  Acid 

Benzoic  acid  readily  yields  substitution  products  when  treated 
with  the  hali^ns,  and  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds.  The 
products  obtained  by  direct  substitution  belong  to  the  meta 
series.  Thus,  when  chlorine  acts  upon  benzoic  add,  the  main 
product  is  meta-cMorobenzoic  acid;  nitric  add  gives  mainly 
mela-nitrobenzoic  acid;  and  sulphuric  add  gives  mainly  nteta- 
sulpkobeiuioic  acid. 

Note  for  the  Stodent.  —  Compare  this  with  the  result  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  same  reagents  on  toluene  and  on  nitrobenzene. 

Substituted  benzoic  adds  can  be  made,  also,  by  oxidizing  the 
corresponding  substituted  toluenes.  Thus,  the  chlorotoluenes 
give  chlorobenzoic  adds ;  nitrotoluenes  give  nitrobenzoic  adds, 

'~  Cai4Cl.CHa       give   C^CLCOsH; 

Cai4(N0!}CHs     "     CJI*(NOi)COai. 

The  three  nitrobenzoic  acids  and  the  corresponding  amino- 
benzoic  acids  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  mono-substitution 
products. 

Oitho-nitrobenzoic  add,  HOiCeH^COOH.  —  Ortho-nitro- 
benzoic  add  is  formed,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  the 
meta  acid  and  some  of  the  para  add,  by  treating  benzoic 
acid  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  best  made  by  oxidizing  ortho-nitro- 
toluene  with  potassium  permanganate,  and  by  oxidizing  ortho- 
nitrocinnamic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  melts  at  147°, 
and  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste. 
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MetR-nitrobenzcric  acid,  NOiCoHtCOOH,  is  the  chief  prod- 
uct  of  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  benzoic  add.  It  crystallizes 
in  laminae,  or  plates,  and  melts  at  140°  to  141°. 

Para-nitrobenzoic  add,  NOiCeH^COOH,  is  best  prepared 
by  oxidiang  para-nitrotoluene.  It  crystallizes  in  laminae, 
melts  at  238°,  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  ortho 
and  meta  adds. 

The  nitrobenzoic  adds  are  much  stronger  adds  than  benzoic 
add,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  nitro  group.  The  ortho  add 
is  the  strongest  of  the  three,  while  the  meta  and  para  acids  have 
about  the  same  strength. 

The  determination  of  the  series  to  which  these  three  adds 
belong  is  effected  by  transforming  them  into  the  amino  adds ; 
ajid  these,  through  the  diazonium  compounds,  into  the  forre- 
sponding  hydroxy  adds  of  the  formula  HOCaHiCOOH. 

Note  ?or  ihe  Student.  —  Give  the  equations  representing  the  re- 
actions involved  in  pasang  from  toluene  Co  ortho-hydroiybenzoic  acid 
(salicylic  acid)  by  the  method  above  referred  to.    See  below. 

In  a  similar  way,  lines  of  connection  have  been  established 
between  the  three  hydroxy  adds  and  the  chloro-,  bromo-,  and 
iodobenzoic  adds. 


The  three  hydroxy  adds,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  made 
by  methods  that  connect  them  directly  with  the  three  dibasic 
adds  of  benzene,  CeHifCOjH)!,  which,  in  turn,  have  been  made 
from  the  three  xylenes. 

Anthranilic  add,  ortho-aminobenzoic  add,  HsHC«H4COOH. — 
This  acid  can  be  made  by  redudng  ortho-nitrobenzoic  add 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  made  on  the  large  scale 
from  phthalimide  by  Hof mann's  reaction  (267) :  — 


"O 


,CONH, 
NH  +  NaOH  -  C  Jl/ 


■COONa 

Sodium  ultofphtlialviuca 


-„^CONa+a,  _     _„^NH,+  CO,  +  H,0 

•^^COONa  +  jNaOH    "    ^"^^COONa  +  2  NaCl ' 
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0-Nitrotoluene  is  converted  into  anthrajiilic  add  by  boiling  with 
sdutions  of  alkalies :  — 

.CH,  COOH 


CA<; 


It  is  also  formed  by  boiling  indigo  with  caustic  potash.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  indigo  yields  aniline.  Now,  as  ortho- 
aminobenzoic  add  is  also  obtained,  and  this  breaks  down  into 
aniline  and  carbon  dioxide, 

CJl4<^|^=  CJIJfflj  +  CO*, 

it  seems  probable  that  the  aniline  is  a  secondary  product. 

Anthranilic  acid  melts  at  145°.  It  is  soluble  in  water  aod 
alcohol,  and  yidds  salts  with  acids  and  with  bases  (compare 
with  aminoacetic  add).  The  methyl  ester  is  a  constituent  of  tlie 
oil  of  orange  blossoms,  neroli  oil,  and  oil  of  jasmine.  It  is  made 
on  the  large  scale  from  anthranilic  acid,  and  b  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  perfumes. 

Like  other  amino  acids,  anthranilic  acid  is  an  inner  ammonium 
salt  and  should,  accordingly,  be  represented  by  the  formula 


with  water  it  yields  salicylic  acid :  — 

The  solutions  of  anthranilic  acid  have  a  sweet  taste  and  a 
blue  fluorescence  which  is  characteristic  of  the  substance. 
Anthranilic  acid  is  reduced  when  treated  in  solution  in  amyi 
alcohol  with  sodium  to  hexahydroanthranilic  acid,  hexahydro- 
benzoic  acid  and  n-pimelic  add,  H00C.(CHs)6.COOH  (167). 
Anthranilic  acid  was  at  one  time  used  in  thp  manufacture 
of  artificial    indigo.     It  is   used  in   the  manufacture  of  as> 


dyes,  thiosalicylic  acid,  and  of  the  methyl  ester  of  anthranilic 

add. 

CO 
When  benzenediazonium  carboxylate,  C»H4<  -^  >0,  which 

is  completely  analogous  to  benzenediazonium  sulphonate  (370) 
is  treated  with  dimethylaniline  it  forms  an  azo  compound :  — 

= HOOC.C  JiiNj.C  Jl4.N(CIt)2 . 

■"'  DimethyUioino«K)beiiaii«»tbgiirlatt 

This  azo  compound  is  known  as  Methyl  Red  and  is  a  very  valu- 
able indicator  in  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry.  It  is  used  espe- 
cially in  the  Rjeldahl  determination  of  nitrogen. 

of  indigo,  and  from  ortho-nitrobenzoic  add  as  follows ;  ^ 

The  nitro  add  b  converted  into  the  acid  chloride,  the  chloride 
into  the  cyanide,  and  this  into  the  corresponding  carboxyl 
derivative,  which  is  the  ortho-nitro  derivative  of  benzoyl- 
formicacid.  The  ortho-nitrobenzoylformic  acid  is  then  reduced 
to  the  amino  compound,  and  this  loses  water  and  gives  isatin. 
The  changes  are  indicated  thus :  — 


CtH/  — *-Ca<  — *-C,H<  — »- 

^NOi  \NOj  NnOj 

/CO.COOH  /CO.COOH 

C^  — »-  C  JI<  — »- 

Crfl«/      >C.OH     or     CtO/      NCO. 
\  N^  \NH/ 

The  formula  given  for  isatin  represents  it  as  an  anhydride 
of  ortho-aminobenzoylformic  acid.  The  formation  of  anhydrides 
of  dibasic  acids  is  a  characteristic  of  ortho  compounds.  Neither 
the  meta  nor  para  add  gives  up  water.    We  shall  find  that  this 
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fact  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  dibasic  adds  of  benzene, 
the  only  one  that  yields  an  anhydride  being  ortho-phthalic  add, 

POOTT  OO 

CsHi<  _.„-„,.,  which  gives  phthalicanhydride,C»H4<_->0. 

This  ready  formation  of  anhydrides  from  ortho  compounds, 
taken  together  with  the  fact  that  the  meta  and  para  compounds 
do  not  yield  anhydrides,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  in  the  ortho  compounds  the  two  subsdtuting  groups  are 
actually  nearer  together  than  in  the  meta  and  para  compounds. 
(See  Maleic  add,  293.) 

Isatin  crystallizes  in  reddish  yellow,  monodinic  prisms  melt- 
ing at  aoi°,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol. 
When  heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  gives  isatin 

chloride,  C»Ht^  ^  ^C.CI,  and  when  this  is  reduced  with  anc 

dust  and  acetic  add  it  gives  indigo. 

Isatin  illustrates  the  phenomenon  of  tautomerism  (96). 
Towards  some  reagents  it  reacts  as  though  it  contained  hydroxyl ; 
towards  others  as  though  it  contained  the  imino  group  NH,  as 
represented  by  the  two  formulas :  — 

CHi/^^C.OH     and     CsH«/^    \cO. 

The  first  of  these  formulas  is  known  as  the  lactim,  the  second 
as  the  laclam  formula.  The  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  lactam 
formula  for  isatin,  but  derivatives  of  the  iactim  formula  are  also 
known.    Isatin  is  a  pseudo  acid  (340),  as  the  sodium  salt  has 


the  formula  C^i/^^COiHa.. 


Meta-  and  Paia-amjnobenzoic  adds  are  made  from  the  cor- 
responding nitro  acids  by  reduction.  The  ethyl  ester  of  ^amino- 
benzoic  acid  has  anaesthetic  properties  and  is  called  atuBSthesin. 
Nowcaine,  a  very  valuable  local  anjesthetic,  is  the  diethylamine 
derivative  of  auESthesin,  HsNCeH4COiCaHiN(C,H04HCI. 

Hippuric  acid,  benzoylaminoacetic   add,  CHa<_,^?-,-  _ 
occurs  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals.     A  small  quantity 
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is  found  in  normal  human  urine.     If  toluene  or  benzoic  add 
is  taken  with  the  food,  it   appears   as  hippuric   add  in  the 
urine,  while  derivatives  of  benzoic  add  appear  as  derivatives 
of  hippuric  add. 
Hippuric  add  has  been  made  synthetically : 
I.  By  heating  glycine  with  benzoic  add  to  160°:  — 


CA.COiOHi+^>Ca 


By  heating  benzamide  with  chloroacetic  acid :  — 
P>CH,H 


Cai..CONH 
HO,C* 


3.  By  heating  glycine  with  benzoyl  chloride :  — 
CH.<^  +  C1.0CCJJ.-  CH,<™ Jf'^*  +  HCl. 

Hippuric  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  long,  orthorhombic 
prisms  which  melt  at  187°. 

It  is  hydrolyzed  into  benzoic  add  and  glycine  by  boiling 
with  alkalies,  and  more  readily  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids : — 

Note  for  the  Student.  —  What  relation  does  hippuric  acid  bear  to 
benzamide?  What  is  the  efFect  of  boiling  acid  amides  with  alkalies?  Write 
the  equatioD  foi  the  hydrolysis  of  benzamide,  and  compare  it  with  that  for 
the  hydrolysis  of  hippuric  acid. 


SOaOH 

or  sulphur  trioxide  acts  upon  benzoic  add  the  prindpal  product  is 
meta-su^ihobeozoic  add.  The  ortho  and  para  adds  are  made 
t^  oridizing  ortho-  and  para-toluenesulphonic  adds :  — 


CJl4< 


CH,     _^p„^COOH 
SOjOH         ^*^  ^  SOjOH  ■ 
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(hStdphebenzoic  acid  when  anhydrous  melts  at  130°.  It  re- 
sembles phthalic  acid  (418)  in  its  reactions.  Thus  it  forms  an 
anhydride,  melting  at  129.5°,  ^^^  ^^  imide  (see  below).  With 
phosphorus  pentachloride  it  gives  two  dichlorides,  melting  at 

CO  CI 
40°  and    79°,  which   have    the   symmetrical,   C«H4<  p^vpii 

and  UDsymmetrical,  CcH«^       .  ^O,  formulas  (417). 

When  the  anhydride  or  the  chlorides  of  o-sulphobenzoic  acid 

are  heated  with  phenob  they  give  the  phenol  sulphonphthaleins, 

which  are  completely  analogous  to  the  pbtbaldns  (47S)  and 

are  largely  used  as  indicators  and  in  determining  hydrogen-ion 

concentration. 

When  the  amide  of  o-toluenesulphonic  acid,  HjCC«H.SOsNHt, 

is  oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate  it  gives  the  potassium 

salt  of  o-sulphaminobenzoic  acid,  KOOCCsHjSOjNHj.     When 

the   solution  is  acidified    the   o-sulphaminobenzoic  acid   first 

formed  loses  a  molecule  of  water  and  gives  benzoic  sulp/Unide, 

CO 
CflH4<       >NH,  which  is  the  imide  of  o-sulphobenzoic  acid, 

CO 

analogous  to  succinimide,  C5H4<_^>NH, 

Benzoic  sulphinide  has  about  five  hundred  times  the  sweeten- 
ing power  of  cane  sugar,  and  in  consequence  it  has  come  into 
extensive  use  as  a  sweetening  agent.  It  has  no  food  value  and 
is  eliminated  unchanged  from  the  body  by  the  kidneys.  In 
commerce  it  is  known  as  saccharin.  It  is  a  crystallized  sub- 
stance rather  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  acetone,  and  crystallizes 
beautifully  from  this.     It  melts  at  223°-224°. 

On  the  large  scale  benzoic  sulphinide  is  made  as  follows: 
Toluene  is  treated  with  chlorosulphonic  acid,  and  a  mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  the  /f-toluenesulphonyl  chloride  and 
the  ortho  product  is  obtained.  The  ortho  chloride  is  liquid  and 
can  be  separated  from  the  solid  para  chloride.  When  treated 
with  ammonia  it  gives  o-toluenesulphonamide.     This  is  con- 
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verted  into  the  amide  of  o-sulphobenzoic  acid  by  oxidatioa  with 
sodium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  add,  and  by  loss  of  water  this 
pves  the  sulphlnide. 

CflH  sCH,  — >-  HsCCai4S0iCl(<j)  — >-  U^CtHSOtmitio) 

— »-  HOOCCrfI,SO,NH8(o)  — >■  CH,  <  g  °  >  NH. 

The  hydrc^n   atom  of  the   imino  group   has   acid  prc^ 

CO 
erties.    The  sodium  salt  C«H4<-_  >NNa  is  soluble  in  water 

and  is  known  as  soluble  saccharin.  Commerical  saccharin 
contains  only  a  trace  of  para-sulphaminobenzoic  acid.  Over 
half  a  million  pounds  of  saccharin  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1919. 

Toloic  adds,  CgHgOi.  —  There  are  four  acids  of  this  formula 
known,  viz.,  the  three  carboxyl  derivatives  of  toluene,  in  which 
the  carboxyl  replaces  a  hydrogen  atom  in  the  benzene  ring, 
HjCCeHiCOOH,  and  an  acid  obtained  from  toluene  by  sub- 
stituting carboxyl  for  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  methyl, 
CeHs.CHj.CO2H.  Ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-toluk  acids  are  made 
by  oxidizing  the  corresponding  xylenes  with  nitric  acid :  — 


C^< 


CHa^ 


They,  as  well  as  their  derivatives,  of  which  many  are  known, 
have  been  studied  carefully.  The  substituted  toluic  adds  can 
be  made  either  by  direct  treatment  of  the  acids  with  reagents 
or  by  oxidizing  substituted  xylenes :  — 

C^{NOt)  <^J  +  3  O  -  CsHaCNOtX^^  +  HjO. 

Nitrmyloiei  Nittoioluk  udds 

a-Toloic  add,  phenylacetiG  add,  G6H&.CHi.CChH.  —  Just  as 
benzoic  add  is  regarded  as  phenylformic  add,  so  a-toluic  add 
is  pheuylacetic  add.  It  is  obtained  by  reducing  mandeUc  or 
phenylglycohc  add,  C8H6CH(OH)COOH,  which  is  formed  when 
amygdalin  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  prepared 
from  toluene  by  converting  it  into  benzyl  chloride,  from  which 
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the  cyanide  is  made  by  boiling  with  potassium  cyanide.    Hx 
cyanide  is  then  hydrolyzed  and  yields  the  add :  — 

C^s.CHa        +  CI,        =  CJIs.CHaCl  +  HCl; 

BoDing  toloeoe  Benzyl  chloride 

CtH^-CHjCl   +KCN  =C«H».CH^N      +  KQ; 


The  add  crystallizes  in  thin  laminx,  and  melts  at  76.5°. 

Note  for  the  Student.  —  What  nould  you  expect  a-toluic  tad  to 
yield  when  oxidized?  (403.)  What  nould  you  expect  it  to  yield  wha 
distilled  with  lime?  What  would  you  expect  the  three  taluic  add^ 
H,CCJIjCOOH,  to  yield  by  oxidation,  and  when  distilled  with  Hme? 
(319.) 

Oiindol,  CBHt<      '>CO,    is    obtained    by    reduction    oi 

isatin  and  of  dioxindol  (4S?) ;  and  also  from  o-amino- 
a-toluic  add  by  loss  of  water,  in  the  same  way  that  isatin  is 
formed  from  o-aminobenzoylformic  acid.  It  melts  at  izo*. 
When  a-toluic  acid  is  treated  with  nitric  add,  the  para- 
and  ortho-nitro  adds  are  formed.  The  latter  is  reduced  by 
means  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  when  oxindol  is  at  once 
obtained: — 

"  ^NHsCo) 

Orthoammr>-a'to]iuG  add  OEinda] 

Mesitylenic  add,  (CH3):C«H3COOH.  —  This  add  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  the  first  product  of  oxidation  of  mesitylene. 

It  is  the  only  monobasic  acid  that  has  been  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  mesitylene ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  possible.  By 
distillation  with  lime,  it  yields  metaxylene.  Further  oxidatioii 
converts  it  into  uvitic  and  trimesitic  adds  (323). 

Note  for  the  Student.  —  Of  what  special  significance  is  the  fonna- 
tion  of  metaxylene  from  mesitylenic  acid?  How  many  monobaac  acidi 
does  pseudocumene  give  when  oxidized  ?  How  many  does  hemimelUtlieM 
give?    What  do  these  acids  give  when  distilled  with  lime? 
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Hydrodnnoniic  acid,  P-phenylpropioiiiG  add,  CtHt-CHj. 
CHi-COiH.  —  This  acid  is  obtained  by  treating  cinnamic 
add  with  nascent  hydrogen  1  — 

CJIs.CH:CH.COsH  +  Hi  =  C^s.CIfc.CHi.COjH. 

CiDDunic  tad,  Hydrocumamic  add^ 

^PheDyliaylic  BCkl  P-Plieny][irapii>iuc  ■cxl 

It  is  also  made  by  starting  with  ethyl  benzene,  CtHs.CiHs, 
and  carrying  out  the  same  reactions  that  are  necessary  to  trans- 
form toluene  into  a-toluic  add  (414).  It  b  a  product  of  the 
putrefaction  of  several  proteins,  such  as  albumin  and  hbrin  and 
of  the  brain  substance.  It  crystallizes  from  water,  in  long 
needles,  which  melt  at  48°.  It  yields  benzoic  add  when  oxidized 
with  chromic  add,  and  ethylbenzene  when  distilled  with  lime. 

Ortho-ommohydTodimamic  add,  H2NC«H4.CH3CH2C03H. — 
This  acid  is  prepared  from  hydrocinnamic  acid  in  the  same  way 
that  ortho-amino-K-toluic  add  is  made  from  a-toluic  acid.  It 
is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but,  like  the  ortho-amino  deriv- 
atives ol  benzoylformic  and  of  a-toluic  acids,  it  loses  water,  and 
forms  an  anhydride,  hydrocarbostyril. 

HydTocarboB^ril,  CtH^^        ^C.OH,  is  made  by  treating 

(H^o-nitrohydFodnnamic  add  with  tin  and  hydrodiloric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  melting  at  160°.  It  is  interesting 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  closely  related  to  the  Important 
compound  quinoline  (607).  When  heated  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  hydrocarbostyril  is  converted  into  dichloro- 
quinoline,  which  gives  quinoline  on  reduction. 

Dibasic  Acms,  C„Hi«-ioO, 

The  simplest  adds  of  this  group  are  the  three  phthaUc  adds, 
which  are  the  dicarboxyl  derivatives  of  benzene,  belonging  to 
the  ortho,  meta,  and  para  series. 

Plithalicadd,ortho-phaulicacid,CflH4<^?*?,  ..—PhthaUc 
l-OjlHo) 

add  was  the  first  of  the  three  acids  of  this  composition  dis- 
covered;   and,  as  it  was  obtained  from   naphthalene,  it  was 
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named  phthalic  add.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by 
osidmng  naphthalene  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add 
in  the  presence  of  a  little  mercuric  sulphate  at  a  tempetature  of 
22o''-3oo*'.  (See  equation  below.)  It  can  be  made  from  alizarin 
and  purpurin ;  and  from  ortho-toluic  add,  HiCCbH4COOH(ii), 
by  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate. 

Phthalic  add  forms  orthorhombic  crystals,  which  melt  at 
213°  or  lower,  for,  when  heated,  it  breaks  down  gradually, 
even  below  the  melting  point,  into  water  and  the  anhydride, 
which  melts  at  i3r''.  Distilled  with  lime,  it  yields  benzene; 
though,  by  selecting  the  right  proportions,  benzoic  add  can  be 
obtained :  — 

^•^^COiH  =  +  a  CO,'  ^'*^^COai  "  +COi- 

Phthalic  add  is  a  much  stronger  add  than  either  of  its  isomers 
(compare  oxalic  acid  and  its  homotogues).  It  is  about  zo  times 
as  strong  as  benzoic  add. 

By  boiling  orthoxylene  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  ortho-toluic 
acid,  HaCCsH4COOH(o),  and  this  is  oxidized  to  phthalic  acid 
by  treatment  with  potassium  permanganate. 

Mithalic  anhydride,  CeH4<>0,    is   formed    by    heating 

phthalic  acid.  It  forms  long  needles,  which  melt  at  131°. 
Heated  with  phenols,  it  forms  the  compounds  known  as  phthal- 

^CO  ' 

This  is  the  anhydride  or  lactone  of  o-hydroxymethylbenzdc 
add,  HOCHjCJIiCOOH. 

Phthalic  anhydride  is  now  made  in  this  country  on  the  large 
scale  by  passing  the  vapor  of  naphthalene  and  air  over  a  catalyst 
(vanadium  oxide)  heated  to  the  proper  temperature :  — 


+  90.|  L/0  + 


Fhtbslic  inhydridc 
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Nearly  800,000  pounds  were  maxle  in  the  United  States  in  1920 
by  this  method.  It  is  itsed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  phthalein 
dyes,  of  anthraquinone,  and  of  phenolphthalein. 

Phthalyl   chloride   is  formed  by   the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  phthalic  anhydride.    It  is  knownintwo  forms: 

con  /CCU 

I.  i<Fhtlial]4  chloride  1.   i^PhUulrl  chloriife 

The  meltii^  point  of  i  is  i5''-i6'',  that  of  2  is  iZ'-Sif.  The  two 
forms  are  very  readily  converted  into  one  another;  thus,  merely 
warming  with  aluminium  chloride  converts  the  symmetrical 
(i)  into  the  unsymmetrical  chloride  {2},  while  heating  on  the 
water  bath  for  several  hours  transforms  the  unsymmetrical  into 
the  symmetrical  chloride, 

Phthalic  anhydride  resembles  succinic  anhydride  (162)  closely. 
Thus,  when  heated  with  alcohols  it  gives  the  add  phthalates ; — 

Cai4<^  >0  +  HO.C»Hs  =  CJl4<ggg^', 

and  with  ammonia  it  yields  phthalimide :  — 

/CO  /CO 

CtHZ    >0  +  H^.H=C«h/    >NH  +  H20. 


Diethyl  pbtkalate,  C6H<(COOCjH6)s,  made  by  heating  phthalic 
anhydride  with  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  ethyl 
alcohol,  is  used  in  denaturing  alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes,  lotions,  etc.    It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  295°- 

Potassium  add  pkt/udate,  CeH4<p- _    ,  is  used  in  making 

standard  solutions  in  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry  and  in  de- 
termining hydrogen-ion  concentration. 

l8oplitlulicacid,ineta-phthaIicacid,CeH4<^- „,    .,isformed 
COsH(fn) 

by  oxidizing  either  metaxylene  or  meta-toluic  acid  with  chromic 
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acid;  by  distilling  meta-benzenedisulphonic  add  with  potas- 
sium cyanide,  and  boiling  the  resulting  dicyanide  with  a 
solution  of  alkali. 

Note  ior  the  Stodent.  —  Write  the  equations  representing  the  rase- 
tions  involved  in  passing  from  meta-benzenedisulphonic  acid  to  isopbtbalic 
acid.  Into  which  dihydrozybenze&e  is  this  same  disulphonic  add  con- 
verted by  fusing  it  with  caustic  potash? 

The  add  is  formed,  further,  by  heating  the  potassium  salt 
of  meta-sulphobenzoic  add  with  sodium  formate :  — 

iwphtbaluc 


PousdniD  lulpbo- 


This  reaction  is  of  importance,  for  the  reason  that  the  same 
sulphobenzoic  add,  which  is  thus  converted  into  isophthalic 
add,  can  also  be  converted  into  one  of  the  three  hydio^- 
benzoic  adds ;  and  thus  connection  is  established  between  the 
latter  and  isophthalic  acid  and  metaxylene. 

Isophthalic  add  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  from  water.  It 
melts  alwve  300°,  and  is  not  converted  into  an  anhydride. 

COsH 
COjHO 

Terephthalic  acid  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine,' ^cymene,  paraxylene,  and  para-toluic  acid;  and  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  para-sulphobenzoate  and  so- 
dium formate :  — 

Potusun  pais-  pDtuiium  sodimn 

aulplwbciizoate  ter«phthatate 

Para-sulphobenzoic  add  is  converted  into  one  of  the  three 
hydroxybenzoic  adds  by  caustic  potash.  In  the  para  as  wdl 
as  the  meta  series,  the  lines  of  connection  mdicated  below  have 
been  established :  — 

*  The  prefix  kre  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Itrdnitlkiimt,  t 
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hn  j 

I,.      COJJ 


CiU<^ 


^**ca«- 


Terephthalic  acid  is  a  solid  that  is  practically  insoluble  in 
water.  It  sublimes  without  melting  and,  like  isophthalic  acjd, 
yields  no  anhydride. 

Hydsofuthalic  Acids 

Di-,  tetra-,  and  hexa-hydrophthalic  acids  have  been  made 
from  all  three  phthalic  acids  by  reducing  them  with  sodium 
amalgam.  The  di-  and  tetra-hydro  adds  act  like  the  un- 
saturated acids,  while  the  hexahydro  acids  resemble  the  satu- 
rated fatty  acids. 

Hexabasic  Acid 

Mellitic  acid,  Ce{C02H)«.  —  This  acid  occurs  in  nature  in  the 
form  of  the  aluminium  salt,  as  the  mineral  honey-stone  or  mellite. 
The  mineral  is  rare,  and  is  found  in  beds  of  hgnite.  Mellitic 
acid  has  been  made  by  direct  oxidation  of  graphite  with  potas- 
sium permanganate,  and  by  oxidation  of  hexamethylbenzene, 
C«(CHi)«.  By  heating  with  sodalime  it  is  converted  into  ben- 
zene and  carbon  dioxide : — 

C,(CO»H).  =  cm,  +  6  COi. 
Phenol  Acms,  or  Hydroxy  Acms  of  the  Benzene  Series 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  alcohol  adds  or  hydroxy  acids 
of  the  paraffin  series  form  an  important  class,  induding  sudi 
compounds  as  glycolic,  lactic,  malic,  tartaric,  and  dtric  acids. 
The  peculiarity  of  these  comDound<i  is  thnr  double  character. 
They  are  at  the  same  ti  'he  add 
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properties  are  more  prominent  than  the  alcoholic.  The  hy- 
droxy adds  of  the  benzene  series  bear  the  same  relations  to  the 
benzene  hydrocarbons  that  the  hydroxy  acids  already  studied 
bear  to  the  paraffins.  The  simplest  are  those  which  contain  one 
hydroxyl  and  one  carboxyl,  having  the  formula  HOCeH^OOOH, 

MONO-HYDROXYBENZOIC  ACIDS,  C7H»0i 

Salic^ic  acid,  ortho-hydiozrbenzoic  acid,  HOCgHtCOOHCo), 

in  the  form  of  the  methyl  ester  is  present  in  the  oil  of  wintergreen, 
prepared  from  the  blossoms  of  Gaullheria  procumbens.  It  gets 
its  name. from  the  glucoside  salicin,  present  in  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  the  willow  {Salix) .  It  is  formed  in  a  number  of  ways, 
among  which  the  following  should  be  specially  mentioned : 

1.  By  converting  ortho-aminobcnzoic  acid  into  the  inner 
diazonium  salt,  and  boiling  with  water  (108). 

Note  pok  the  Student.  —  Give  the  equations  representing    the  re- 

2.  By  fusing  the  potassium  salt  of  ortho-sulphobenzoic  add 
with  caustic  potash. 

Note  tor  the  Student.  —  Write  the  equation. 

3.  Salicylic  acid  is  manufactured  by  heating  dry  sodium  phe- 
nolate  in  an  autoclave  with  carbon  dioxide  under  a  pressure  of 
8  to  10  atmospheres  at  ioo''-i45°.  At  100°  the  carbon  dioxide 
is  rapidly  absorbed,  with  the  formation  of  sodium  phenyl  car- 
bonate, CBHftO.CO.ONa,  which  then  undergoes  molecidar  re- 
arrangement into  sodium  salicylate:  — 

<°'^  -,     ™„. 

H  ""    COONa 

Sodium  phenyl  caibonaiF  Sodium  wlkyUle 

the  -COONa  group  entering  the  benzene  ring,  and  the  displaced 
hydrogen  atom  taking  its  place  as  shown  above. 

4.  By  heating  phenol  with  tetra-chloromethane  and  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassium  hydroxide :  — 

CaHfiOH  +  CCl*  +  6  KOH  =  C6H4<^^j,  +  4  KCl  +  4  H,0. 
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Chlonrform  acts  on  phenol  in  alkaline  solution   to  give  sali- 
cylic aldehyde  and  p-hydroxybenzaldehyde :  — 

(i)  HO.CJIJi  +  CLCHCli      =H0.C^.CHC1,  +  HCl 

(2)  HO.Cai4.CHCls+2  NaOH=H0.C9H4.CH(0H),  +  3  NaCl 

{3)  HO.Cai,.CH(OH)i  =H0.CeH4.CH0,+  HA 

Salicylk  aldehyde  and 
^bydnn/benuildcbyde 

The  two  aldehydes  are  separated  by  distillation  in  steam,  the 
ortho  aldehyde  being  volatile  in  steam  while  the  para  product 
is  not.  This  reaction  (the  Tiemann  and  Reimei  reaction)  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an  aldehyde  group  into 
phenols.  From  the  aldehydes  the  acids  can  be  obtained  by 
oxidation. 

5.   By  saponifying  the  methyl  salicylate  found  in  oil  of  winter- 


Salicylic  add  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  fine  needles.  It 
melts  at  159°.  When  heated  with  sodalime,  it  breaks  down 
into  phenol  and  carbon  dioxide :  — 

Cai4<°^=  C,H,.OH  +  CO.. 

Heated  alone  it  gives  phenyl  salicylate  (salol)  and  xanthone :  — 

Phenyl  Mlicylate  (silol) 

XuChDDC 

With  ferric  chloride,  its  aqueous  solution  gives  a  characteristic, 
dark  violet-blue  color,  provided  no  free  mineral  acid  is  present. 
Free  salicylic  acid  is  antiseptic,  preventing  putrefaction  and 
fermentation.  It  is  therefore  used  for  preserving  foods.  It  is 
also  used  extensively  in  medicine,  es[>eciaUy  in  rheumatism, 
and  as  an  antipyretic. 
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With  bromine  water,  salicylic  add  gives  a  predpitate  rf 
tribromophenol  bromide,  C«HiBr5{0Br), 2,4,6,  and  this  reaction 
is  used  for  the  quantitative  determination  d  salicylic  acid :  — 

HO.CeH4.COOH  +  8  Br  =  (BrO).C«HiBr,  +  CO,  +  4  HBr. 

When  reduced  in  amyl  alcohol  solution  with  metallic  sodium 
salicylic  acid  is  converted  into  pimelic  acid,  HOOC  (CI^)  sCOOH. 

The  methyl  ester  of  salicyUc  add,  H0.C«H4.C0.0CH,,  is  the 
chief  constitutent  of  oil  of  wintergreen.  It  is  made  artificially 
by  heating  two  parts  of  salicylic  add,  two  parts  of  methyl 
alcohol,  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  add,  and  is  used  in  perfumery 
and  in  flavoring  confectionery,  chewing  gums,  etc.  About 
900,000  pounds  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1919. 

Large  quantities  of  salicylic  add  are  used  in  medicine  and  in 
the  preparation  of  synthetic  remedies  {Aspirin,  Said,  etc.)  and 
of  the  artificial  oil  of  wintergreen.  Nearly  3  million  pounds 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  grade  of  salicylic  acid  were  made  in  the  United 
States  in  1920.  The  technical  salicylic  acid,  of  wtuch  nearly 
4  million  pounds  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1920,  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  aao  dyes  {Alizarin  Yellow,  Ckrysamine 
G,  Cotton  Yellow,  etc.)  and  in  the  preparation  of  aminosalicylic 

acid,  H2N.CbH3<qjt  ,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
valuable  diamond  black. 

Salicylic  add  forms  salts  of  the  general  formula  HOCsH^COOM ; 
and,  with  the  alkalies,  compounds  in  which  both  the  phenol 
hydrogen  and  the  add  hydrogen  are  replaced   by  metals,  as 

is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  converted  by  carbon 

dioxide  into  the  soluble  salt  f  C8H4<p_^)  Ca.    SalicyUc  add 

forms  ethereal  salts  of  the  general  formula  HOCSH4COOR,  of 
which  methyl  salicylate,  HOCJiUCOOCHs,  is  the  best-known 
example.  It  forms,  also,  ether  acids  of  the  general  formula 
ROCjHiCOiH ;  and,  finally,  ether  esters  of  the  general  fonnula 
ROCeH4C02R. 
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Acetylsalicylic  acid  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  aspirin. 
It  is  made  by  heating  salicylic  acid  with  acetic  anhydride. 
1,708,000  pounds  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

Phenyl  salicylate  (salol),  HOC«H4COaCitHE,  is  formed  when 
salicylic  add  is  heated  alone  to  2oo°-22o°  (421)  and  when 
sodium  salicylate,  sodium  phenotate,  and  phosphorus  oxychloride 
are  heated  to  i2o''-i25° :  — 

2  CJIiiONa  +  2  HOCJI,COONa  +  OPCla 

=  3  NaCl  +  NaPOs  +  2  H0CJI4C00CJIb. 

It  is  a  solid  that  melts  at  43°.  It  is  extensively  used  as  an 
antiseptic,  antipyretic,  and  antirheumatic. 

That  sahcylic  add  belongs  to  the  ortho  series  is  clear  from  the 
following  facts : 

Ortho-toluenesulphonic  acid  has  been  converted  into  ortho- 
sulphobenzoic  add,  and  this  into  salicylic  acid.  Further,  the 
same  toluenesulphonic  acid  has  been  converted  into  ortho- 
toluic  add,  which,  by  oxidation,  yields  phthalic  acid :  — 


^SOJI(fl) 


Ortl]o.8ulph(d>ea2oic 


PDUaslum  salicylkte 

(3)   Ca.<g^^(^j    +  KCN  -  CJKpJ^j^j       +K^0,; 

Otlho-tolyl  tyanW* 

C02H 

OrtluMolaic  add 
,CO,H 
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Thiosalicylic  add,  HS.CgH4.COOH(o),  is  made  from  anthra- 
nilic  acid  by  dia^otizing  it  and  decomposing  the  diazonium 
carboxylate  with  sodium  disulphide :  — 

2  C,H,/\o  +  Na^S,  =  CeH«/      ^CJI^-COONa  +  a  N^ 
^  ^COONa 

When  this  dithio  acid  is  reduced  it  gives  thiosalicylic  add : — 

/S — S,  /SH 

C  Jl/  \C^.COONa  +  H»  =  2  CttU 

^COONa  ^COONa 

Thiosalicylic  add  crystallizes  in  sulphur  yellow  plates  melting 
at  i63°-i64°  and  soluble  in  hot  water.  When  oxidized  it  gives 
o-sulphobenzoic  acid.  It  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  the  above 
method  and  is  used  in  making  thioindigo- 

Meta-hydrozybenzoicaddjOzybenzoicadd,  HOCtH4COtB(m)- 
— This  add  is  made  from  meta-aminobenzoic  and  meta-sulpho- 
benzoic  acid  by  the  usual  reactions. 

It  crystallizes  from  water  in  needles  united  to  form  wart- 
like masses.  It  gives  no  color  with  ferric  chloride.  Its  con- 
nection with  meta-phthalic  (isophthahc)  acid  and  metaxylene 
is  shown  by  means  of  the  transformations  already  referred 
to  (419) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  sulphobenzoic  acid  which, 
by  fusing  with  caustic  potash,  yields  hydroxybenzoic  add,  l^ 
fusing  with  sodium  formate  yields  isophthalic  add.  Therefore 
oxybenzoic  add  is  a  meta  compound. 

Para-hydroxybenzoic  acid,  HOCbH^COOHC^)  +  HjO,  is 
formed  from  the  corresponding  amino  and  sulphobenzoic  adds ; 
by  treating  various  resins  with  caustic  potash;  from  anisic 
add  {426}  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid ;  and  by  heating 
potassium  phenolate  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  to  azo". 

Note  for  the  Stubent.  —  Note  the  fact  that,  while  sodium  phenolate, 
when  heated  in  carbon  dioxide,  yields  salicylic  acid,  poUissium  phenolate, 
under  the  same  circumatancea,  yields  para-hydroiybenzoic  add. 

The  reasons  for  regarding  para-hydroxybenzoic  acid  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  para  series  are  similar  to  those  which  show  that  oxy- 
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benzoic  add  is  a  meta  compound.  The  same  sulphobenzoic  add 
that  yields  para-oxybenzoic  add  also  yields  terephthalic  acid. 

Anisic  add,  ^-methozybenzoic '  add,  H«C0CtH4C0!H(^)  is 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  anethol,  HsCOC»HiCH:CHCHi, 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  oil  of  anise  seed.  It  is  also  made 
by  heating  para-hydroxybenzoic  acid  with  caustic  potash  and 
metbjl  iodide  and  saponifying  the  methyl  ester  thus  formed. 
As  the  formula  indicates,  it  is  the  methyl  ether  of  para- 
hydroxybenzoic  add.  It  is  isomeric  with  methyl  sahcylate. 
By  boiling  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  the  latter  is  sapon- 
ified, while  anisic  acid  is  not.  When  anisic  acid  is  distilled  with 
lime,  anisol  is  formed. 

DiHVDROXVBENZOIC   ACIDS,   C7H»0i 

Protocatediuic  add,  3,l-dili7dTozybenzdc  acid, 
(HO)tCtHtCOiH, 

is  a  frequent  product  of  the  fusion  of  resins  with  alkali.  The 
following  substances,  among  others,  yield  it :  oil  of  doves, 
piperic  add,  catechin,  gum  benzoin,  asafoatida,  vanillin,  etc. 
It  is  made  from  sulpho-m-hydroxybenzoic  add,  and  from 
su^ho-^hydroxybenzoic  acids  by  fusing  with  caustic  potash. 

Note  tor  the  Stotient.  —  What  analogy  is  there  between  the  fact 
that  protocatechuic  add  is  formed  from  sulpho-m-hydioxybenzoic  acid 
and  from  sulpho-^bydioiybenzoic  acid,  and  the  fact  that  pseudocumene 
is  fomied  from  bromometaiylene  and  from  bromoparaiylene?  What  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn  regarding  the  relations  of  the  two  hydroxyl  groups, 
and  the  carboxyl  in  protocatechuic  acid  ? 

It  IS  made  synthetically  together  with  2,3-dihydroxybenzoic 
add  by  heating  pyrocatechol  with  a  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate. 

By  distillation  with  lime,  protocatechuic  add  breaks  down 
into  i^rocatechol  and  carbon  dioxide :  — 

(HO)iCeH^CWI=  CJl4(0H)s  +  COj. 

Pyiocstechol 
■  Utihoxy  is  derived  from  nuthoxyl,  the  name  given  to  the  ether  group, 
OCH(.     In  a  similar  way  OCiHt  is  called  ethoxyl;  OCtHi,  phenoxyl,  etc. 
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Adrenaline,  suprarenine,  CgHuOgN,  is  found  in  the  medulla 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules  of  all  vertebrates  and  is  characterized 
by  its  remarkable  effect  on  the  blood  pressure.  As  small  an 
amount  as  0.000002  gram  injected  intravenously  produces  a 
noticeable  effect  on  the  blood  pressure.  It  is  usually  made  frixn 
the  suprarenal  glands  of  the  sheep  or  other  animals  by  extract- 
ing them  with  dilute  acid  and  precipitating  the  base  witl,  am- 
monia. It  is  an  unstable,  weak  base  which  decomposes  rapidly 
when  in  aqueous  solution,  but  is  fairly  stable  in  the  solid  state 
or  in  the  form  of  the  hydrochloride,  in  which  form  it  is  generally 
sold.  It  is  distinguished  readily  by  the  green  color  it  gives  with 
a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  (Compare  with  pyrocatechol.)  It 
yields  protocatechuic  acid  on  oxidation  and,  when  distilled 
with  sodalime,  methylamine.  When  benzoylated  with  benzoyl 
chloride  it  forms  a  tribenzoate.  It  is  made  synthetically  from 
pyrocatechol:  (1)  This  is  first  condensed  with  monochloro- 
acetic  acid  in  the  presence  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  to  chloro- 
acetyl  pyrocatechol  {II)  which  gives  the  methylamino  com- 
pound of  the  ketone  (III)  when  treated  with  methylamine.  By 
means  of  sodium  amalgam  the  ketone  is  then  reduced  to 
rfZ-adrenaline  (IV) :  — 

OH  OH  OH  OH 

0OH   /\0H        l^OH  /\0H 

CO.CHjCl     CO.CHiNHCH,  HCOH.CHjraCH, 

The  synthetic  product  is  optically  inactive;  the  natural  product 
is  levorotatory  and  is  much  more  active  physiologically  than 
the  dextroproduct  or  the  optically  inactive  base.  By  means 
of  the  salt  with  d-tartaric  acid,  the  levorotatory  adrenaline  is 
separated  from  the  synthetic  product  and  is  used  in  medicine  and 
in  surgery. 

Vanillin,  the  monomethyl  ether  of  protocatechuic  aldehyde, 

fCHO(i) 
CbH,   0CH,(3), 

lOH(4) 
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is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  world,  usually*  however, 
in  small  quantity.  It  is  the  characteristic  constituent  of  the 
vanilla  bean,  which  contains  about  a  per  cent.  It  is  made  on 
the  large  scale  by  oxidizing  isoei^enol  with  ozone  or  other  oxi- 
dizing agents :  — 


/OH  /OH 

Crfl^OCHs  +  Oj  =  CeH^CH,  +  CHj.COOH. 

\CIfc=CH.CHi  \CHO 


The  isoeugenol  is  made  from  eugenol,  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  oil  of  cloves,  by  heating  it  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
which  causes  the  shifting  of  the  double  bond  in  the  side  chain. 
(See  allyl  cyanide  and  crotonic  acid.) 


/OH  /OH 


\cH»c: 


^0— , 

>C^Hr'^CH .  GIi| 


It  has  been  made  synthetically  from  guaiacol  by  treating  it 
with  chlorofonn  and  a  solution  of  an  alkali.  (Analogous  to  the 
preparation  of  salicylic  aldehyde.) 

/OCHi      /OCH,       /OCHa      /OCH, 

NCHCb      \CH(OH)s    \CHO 

It  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  melting  at  8o°-8i°,  which  are 
somewhat  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  a 
blue  color  with  ferric  chloride.  It  gives  an  oxime  melting  at 
I2i°-i32°  and  an  acetyl  compound  melting  at  71°,  and  these 
compounds  are  used  to  identify  vanillin.  Large  quantities  of 
vanillin  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  ice  cream, 
confectionery,  and  vanilla  extract.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  periumes. 

Piperonal,  heliotropin,  the  methylene  ether  of  protocatechuic 
/CHO 
aldehyde,  CJEIj^^(,jj^_  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^jj^ 
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ing  isosairol,  which  is  obtained  from  safrol  by  molecular  re- 
arrangement with  solutions  of  the  alkalies :  — 

C,H^>^^'       -^c^a/^^^^      -»-cji/§>^^. 

\CHiCIfc=CH,  \CH=CH.CHa  \CHO 


Safrol  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  oil  of  sassafras  and  of  cam- 
phor oil.  Heliotropin  has  also  been  made  by  treating  an  alkaline- 
solution  of  protocatechuic  aldehyde  with  methylene  iodide.  It 
forms  colorless  crystals,  having  the  odor  of  heliotrope,  which 
melt  at  35°-36°.  It  is  made  on  the  large  scale  from  safrol  and 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes. 
Vanillic  acid,  ^-hydrozy-tn-methozybenzotc  acid, 

[  OCHi  (3) 
CgHg  {  OH  (4)     ,  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  vanillin,  which  is  the 

I  COjH  (i) 
corresponding  aldehyde.     It  is  the  mono  methyl  ether  of  proto- 
catechuic add,  and  gives  guaiacol  when  distilled  with  lime. 

TEIHyDROXYBENZOIC  ACIDS,   CtHbOi 

Gallic  acid,  3,4,6-tTihydroxybeiizoic  acid, 

(HO)iC^,  COOH  +  H2O. 
—  Gallic  acid  occurs  in  nutgalls,  sumach,  Chinese  tea,  and  in 
many  other  plants.     It  is  formed  by  boUing  tannin  or  tannic  acid 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  by  fusing  bromoprotocatechuic 
acid  or  bromo-3,s-dihydroxybenzoic  acid  with  caustic  potash : — 

fBr 
C,H,     (OH)-  -I-  KOH  =  {H0)3C^,C0tH  +  KBr. 
ICOsH 

Bromopiotocatechuic  add  Gillk  tad 

Gallic  acid  is  also  obtained  together  with  its  isomer,  pyro- 
gallolcarboxylic  acid,  by  heating  a  solution  of  pyrogallol  with 
potassium  bicarbonate. 

Note  for  the  Student.  —  Deduce  the  structure  of  gallic  acid  from 
these  methods  of  synthesis  of  the  acid.     See  note  on  page  390.     What  b 
e  of  pyrogallolcarbonylic  acid? 
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Gallic  add  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  from  the  mother  liquors 
obtained  in  extracting  tannin  from  nutgalls  (see  below).  These 
are  inoculated  with  certain  microorganisms  (pfttkillium  glaucum, 
aspergiilus  niger,  etc.)  which  hydrolyze  the  tannin  to  glucose  and 
gallic  acid.  After  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  the  gallic  add 
is  filtered  off  and  purified  by  recrystallization  from  water. 

Gallic  add  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  solution  gives,  with  a  little  ferric 
chloride  solution,  a  blue-black  predpitate,  which  dissolves  in 
excess  of  ferric  chloride,  forming  a  dark  green  solution  (iron  ink). 
It  is  readily  oxidized,  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  salts  of  the 
Doble  metals,  and  its  alkaline  solution  absorbs  oxygen.  It  is 
not  predpitated  by  gelatin  solution  (distinction  from  tannin). 
When  distilled,  it  yields  pyrogallol  (pyrogallic  add)  and  carbon 
dioxide :  — 

(HOiCHiCOJI  =  Cais(OH)a  +  COs. 

Gallic  add  is  used  in  making  pyrogallol,  in  the  manufacture 
of  anthraquinone  dyes,  medicinal  remedies,  and  writing  inks. 

Tannins,  tannic  adds,  are  widely  distributed  in  the  plant 
world  and  are  largdy  used  for  the  purpose  of  converting  hides 
into  leather '  (tanning) .  The  name  is  applied  to  a  group  of  sub- 
stances which  act  as  weak  acids,  have  an  astringent  taste,  give  a 
blue-black  or  green  color  with  ferric  salts,  and  precipitates  with 
solutions  of  gelatin,  protdns  and  the  alkaloids.  They  are  closely 
related  to  the  hydroxy  aromatic  adds  and  give  one  or  more 
of  these  adds  on  hydrolysis.  The  tannin  of  Chinese  nutgalls, 
when  hydrolyzed  with  dilute  sulphuric  aad,  gives  gallic  acid  and 
glucose  in  the  proportion  of  ten  molecules  of  the  acid  to  one  of 
glucose,  and  is  dosely  related  to,  or  identical  with,  a  penta- 
digaUoylglucose  made  S3'nthetically  by  Emil  Fischer  from  gallic 
add  and  glucose :  — 


This  substance,  which  contains  five  residues  of  digallic  acid, 
(H0),C^,C0.0C«Hj(0H)sCO0H, 
'  See  InJuslrial  Ckemistry,  edited  by  Allen  Rogers,  3d  ed ;  p.  loga. 
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in  place  of  the  five  hydroxy!  hydrogen  atoms  of  glucose,  bears  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  tannin  obtained  from  Chinese 
nutgalls  and  gives  all  the  reactions  characteristic  of  that  sub- 
stance. Like  the  natural  tannin  it  is  optically  active  and  gives 
the  same  amount  of  glucose  and  gallic  acid  when  hydrolyzed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add. 

The  commercial  gallotannin,  obtained  by  evaporating  aqueous 
extracts  of  nutgalls,  is  a  white,  or  yellowish,  amorphous  powder, 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  and  benzene.  It  is  a  typical  colloid  and  is  pred[M- 
tated  from  its  aqueous  solutions  by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids  and  by  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides.  Animal  skin 
removes  it  completely  from  its  aqueous  solutions,  and  it  gives 
precipitates  with  solutions  of  gelatin,  egg  albumen,  and  the 
alkaloids.  It  decomposes  carbonates  and  is  a  weak  acid.  With 
solutions  of  ferric  salts  it  gives  a  bluish-black  coloration  or  a. 
precipitate  according  to  the  concentration. 

It  is  used  in  medicine,  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  writing  inks.     It  is  not  used  as  a  tanning  agent. 

Depsides.  — ■  The  digallic  acid,  mentioned  above  as  a  con- 
stituent of  Fischer's  artificial  tannin,  is  an  example  of  a 
class  of  compounds  called  depsides  (Gr.  depsein,  to  tan).  The 
simplest  of  these  is  derived  from  ^-hydroxybenzoic  acid, 
HO.C6H4.COOH(^).  The  acid  is  first  treated  in  aqueous, 
alkaline  solution  with  methyl  chlorocarbonate  to  obtain  the 
carbomethoxy  compound: — 

H3CO.CO.cn-  NaO.CaH4.COONa 

=  H3CO.CO.O.C«H4.COONa  +  NaQ. 

The  phenol  group  in  the  acid  is  thus  protected  or  rendered 
inactive.  The  carbomethoxy  compound  is  then  treated  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  and  the  chloride  formed  is  combined 
with  another  molecule  of  /^hydroxybenzoic  add  in  aqueous, 
alkaline  solution :  — 

HaCO.CO.OCsHiCOCl  +  NaO.CBH4.COONa 

=  H5CO.CO.OC6H4.CO.OC(H4COONa  +  NaQ 
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When  this  product  is  saponified  by  cold,  dilute  alkali  it  gives 
methyl  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  sodium  salt  of  the 
depside  of  ^hydroxybenzoic  acid,  HO.CeH^.CO.OCeHi-COOH, 
in  which  the  ^hydroxybenzoyl  group  replaces  the  hydrogen 
of  the  phenol  hydroxy!  group.  As  this  substance  contains  two 
residues  of  ^hydroxybenzoic  add,  it  is  called  a  di-depside, 
while  those  containing  three  and  four  residues  are  known  as 
tri-  and  tetra-depsides.  The  di-depsides  of  gaUic  acid  and  of 
protocatechuic  acid  give  precipitates  with  dilute  solutions  of 
gelatin  analogous  to  those  obtained  with  tannin.  All  the 
depsides  are  hydrolyzed  by  heating  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies 
and  yield  salts  of  the  hydroxy  aromatic  acids. 

QOINONES 

The  quinones  are  compounds  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
o-  and  p-  dihydroxy  derivatives  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons :  — 
=  CtUjOt  +  HiO. 

The  simplest  one,  and  the  best-known,  is  called  quinone  or 
^benzoquinone,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  quinic  acid,  hexahydrotetrahydroxybenzoic  acid, 
Cai7(OH)4COOH. 

^Benzoquinone,  CeHiO;,  results  from  the  oxidation  of  para- 
derivatives  of  benzene,  such  as  ^-phenylenediamine,  ^amino- 
phenol,  sulphanilic  acid,  and  ^-phenolsulphonic  acid.  It  is 
usually  made  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline  by  means  of  chromic 
acid  mixturt  (387).  As  hydroquinol  is  now  a  commercial  prod- 
uct, quinone  is  most  conveniently  made  from  it  by  oxidation. 

It  crystallizes  in  yellow,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at 
115.7°,  ^^^  have  a  penetrating,  characteristic  odor  resembling 
that  of  chlorine.  It  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  the  Ught,  and 
the  aqueous  solution  colors  the  skin  brown.  It  sublimes  in 
golden,  yellow  needles  and  is  volatile  with  steam,  though  with 
slight  decomposition.  When  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  in 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  add  quinone  gives  the  tri-acetate  of 
hydroxybydroquinol :  — 

CJIA  +  2  (CHjCOiO  =  C^(0C0CHs)3  +  CHjCOOH. 
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With  bydioquinol,  quinone  forms  an  addition  product,  C»HA 
+  C«H«(OH)i,  known  as  quinhydrone.  It  crystallizes  in  greei 
prisma  having  a  metallic  luster  and  is  also  formed  as  an  inter- 
mediate product  in  the  oxidation  of  bydroqumol  or  in  the 
reduction  of  quinone. 

When  benzene  is  oxidized  by  passing  air  saturated  with 
benzene  vapor  over  heated  vanadium  oxide  it  gives  quinone 
and  maleic  add :  — 

CH  CO 

CH 


H.C.COOH 

■       il 
H.C.COOH 


Rediicmg  agents  (hydriodic  add,  sulphurous  add,  hydroxyl- 
amine,  etc.)  convert  it  into  hydroquinoi :  — 

CHiO,  +  H,SO,  +  Hrf)  -  Ca(OH),  +  H,SO,. 

Qiunanc  Hjilraquiaol 

When  reduced  with  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  finely  divided 
nickel  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  quinone  first  gives 
hydroquinoi,  which  then  takes  up  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  form 

cyclohexa-i,4-diol  (quinitol)  I:  — 

HCOH  CO 

HjC/NcHj  H^/NCH, 

HjCls/jCHs  HsCls^CHf 

HCOH  CO 

This  substance  conducts  itself  like  a  saturated,  secondary  alco- 
hol, e.  g.,  it  gives  a  diketone,  cyclohexa-i,4-dione  II,  on  oxidation, 
and  it  has  also  been  made  by  the  reduction  of  this  diketone. 

Quinone  is  an  unsaturated  compound,  and  in  solution  in 
chloroform  combines  with  two  and  four  atoms  of  bromine  to 
form  a  di-  and  a  tetra-bromlde,  CsEUOiBri  and  CiB40tBr4. 

The  fact  that  quinone  can  only  be  obtained  from  para  com- 
pounds by  oxidation  and  that  it  yields  hydroquinoi  (^-dihydroiQ'- 
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benzene)  on  reduction  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oxygen 
atoms  are  in  the  para  position  to  each  other,  as  shown  in  the 
structural  formula  given  above. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  stracture  of  quinone  it  is 
a  para-diketodihydrobenzene,  and  is  a  derivative  of  cydo- 
hexa-i^-diene  (329),  in  which  four  para  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaced  by  two  oxygen  atoms.  Like  cyclohexa-i,4-diene  it  is 
unsaturated  and  takes  up  two  and  four  atoms  of  bromine,  and 
like  the  diketones  it  forms  a  monoxime,  C^HiOCNOH),  and  a 
dioxime,  C(H4(N0H)i,  with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride.  The 
monoxime  is  identical  with  ^-nitrosophenol  (376)  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  add  on  phenol. 

Homologues  of  ^benzoquinone  are  also  known,  such  as  tolu- 
quinone,  CtHgOiCHa,  and  xyloquinone,  CcHiOt(CHj)t.  The 
latter  compound  is  made  syntheUcally  by  the  action  of  solutions 
of  the  alkalies  on  diacetyl : — 


HiC.C.CO.CH 

II        II 

0       H, 

HiC.C.CO.CH 

II           II            +!Hrf). 

•    H,      0 

HC.CO.C.CH, 

HC.CO.C.CH, 

>»ab.I>i.«01 

dihydrosy  derivatives  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  nascent 

hydrogen. 

O-Benzoquiiionfl, 

CO 

HC/NCO, 

HCIJCH 

CH 

isomeric  with  ^benzoquinone,  has  been  obtained  by  oxidmng 
pyiocatecbol  in  ethereal  solution  with  silver  oxide.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  red  plates,  is  unstable  and  decomposes  when  heated  to 
6o''-7o''.  It  differs  from  p-benzoquinone  in  being  non-volatile 
with  steam  and  having  no  odor.     It  is  reduced  to  pyrocatechol 
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by  sulphurous  add.     It  is  the  diketo  derivative  of  cydoheza- 
1,3-diene  (329). 

Quinones  in  which  the  oxygen  atoms  are  in  the  meta  p 
to  each  other  are  unknown. 


FURAN,  TraOPHENE,   EVRSOL 

These  three  substances  have  been  shown  to  be  related  struc- 
turally to  benzene  as  indicated  in  the  formulas  below :  — 


HG iCH  HC| |CH 

S  NH 


HCk/CK 

Fiuan  Tbioph™*  fyml 

Furan  is  regarded  as  benzene  in  which  an  oxygen  atom  has  been 
substituted  for  the  group  — HC^^TH — .  Similarly,  thiophene 
is  derived  from  benzene  by  the  substitution  of  a  sulphur 
atom,  and  pyrrol,  by  the  substitution  of  an  imino  group,  NH, 
for  two  of  the  =CH —  groups. 

Derivatives  of  all  three  compounds  are  formed  from  mudc 
add  (206)  H0sC(CH0H)4C0!H.  When  distilled  this  gives 
Pyromucic  acid,  which  is  a  carboxyl  derivative  of  furan ;  when 
the  ammonium  salt  of  mucic  add  is  distilled,  pyrrol  is  obtained; 
and,  when  mudc  acid  is  distilled  with  barium  sulphide,  a  car- 
boxyl derivative  of  thiophene  is  obtained.  Fural,  furfural, 
QHjO.CHO,  is  obtained  from  pentoses  by  distilling  them  with 
hydrochloric  add.  The  yield  is  quantitative,  and  this  fact  is 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amounts 
of  pentoses  present  in  various  substances  (218).  Large  quan- 
tities of  fural  may  be  made  from  com  cobs.  It  is  a  liquid  boil- 
ing at  162°. 

Thiophene,  C4H4S,  occurs  in  coal  tar  benzene  and  resembles 
benzene  very  dosely.  It  can  be  made  synthetically  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways. 

PyiTol,  C4H4KH,  is  contained  in  coal  tar  in  small  quantity; 
in  larger  quantity  in  Dippel's  oil,  formed  when  bones  are  dis- 
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tilled.     Many  substances  occurring  in  nature  are  related  more 
or  less  closely  to  pyrrol. 

Pyridine  Bases,  C,Hta_BN 

Pyridine  was  first  isolated  from  bone  oil,  a  product  resulting 
from  the  heating  of  bones  in  closed  retorts  for  the  purpose 
of  making  bone  black  or  ivory  black.  Besides  pyridine,  bone 
oil  contains  higher  homologues,  most  of  which  are  methyl 
derivatives  of  pyridine.  These  pyridine  bases  are  also  found  in 
the  distillation  products  of  wood,  coal,  lignite,  and  bituminous 
shales.  At  present  they  are  obtained  from  coal  tar,  although 
this  substance  contains  only  0.05  to  o.i  per  cent  of  these  bases.' 
They  form  an  homologous  series  analogous  to  the  hydrocarbons 
of  the  benzene  series :  — 

Pyridine CtHsN 

PicoUnes C,HjN 

Lutidines .'  CHbN 

CoUidines CgHnN 

Parvolines CjHuN 


Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  pyridine  bases  in  bone  oil  they 
were  found  among  the  products  formed  when  cinchonine,  an 
alkaloid  present  together  with  quinine  in  cinchona  bark,  is  dis- 
tilled with  caustic  alkalies.  At  the  present  time  it  is  known  that 
a  large  number  of  the  plant  alkaloids,  some  of  which  are  valuable 
medicinal  remedies,  are  derivatives  of  these  bases.  The  forma- 
tion of  pyridine  bases  when  bones  are  heated  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  fats  and  proteins  in  the  bones,  for  when  the  fats  are 
removed,  no  pyridine  bases  are  formed.  The  fats  give  acrolein 
on  heating  and  the  proteins  (gelatin,  etc.)  form  ammonia, 
methylamine,  etc.  These  substances  react  with  one  another 
at  the  hi^  temperature  to  form  the  pyridine  bases.    Homo- 

'  See  Coal  Tar  and  Amnumia,  by  G.  Lunge,  5th  ed.  1916,  Put  II,  Qoal 
Tar,  p.  895. 
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logues  of  pyridine  are  formed  whenever  the  compounds  of  the 
aldehydes  of  the  fatty  series  with  ammonia  (aldehyde  ammonias) 
are  heated  either  alone  or  with  aldehydes.  Thus,  acetic  alde- 
hyde ammonia  gives  as  the  chief  product,  2-methyl-5-ethyl- 
(Qrridine:  — 

4  CH,.CHO  +  NH,  =  CsH,(CH,)(C»H»)N+  4  Hrf). 

While  acrolein  ammonia  gives  |8-picoIine ;  — 

2  H,C:CH.CHO  +  NH,  =  CiH*(CH,)N  +  2  H,0. 

^Picoline  is  also  formed  by  the  distillation  of  strychnine  and 
brucine  with  lime. 

Pyridine  and  its  homologues  are  formed  in  considerable 
quantity  by  distilling  glycerol  with  ammonium  phosphate. 

Pyridine,  CtH^N,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  characteristic 
penetrating  odor.  It  boils  at  115.1°.  It  has  been  obtained 
pure  by  fractional  distillation  of  bone  oil  and  of  the  bases  from 
coal  tar,  but  is  best  made  by  distillation  of  its  carboxylic  add 
with  lime  1  — 

C6H4N.COOH  =  CsHsN  +  COi. 

Nia>tjnic  and  Pyridine 

This  acid,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  pyridine  that 
benzoic  acid  bears  to  benzene,  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  alkaloid  nicotine,  found  in  tobacco.  Pyridine  is  present  in 
crude  ammonia.  It  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions 
and  the  mixture  having  the  composition  CsHjN  +  3H1O  has 
the  boiling  point  pa^-pj".  Pyridine  is  a  weak,  monacid  base, 
forming  salts  like  CJIsN.HCl,  CsHjN.HNOj,  CsHjN.HjSO*, 
etc.  The  ferrocyanide  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  is  used  to  separate  it  from  its  homologues  and  to  identify  it. 
It  does  not  turn  litmus  blue.  Commercial  pyridine  is  used  in 
denaturing  alcohol  and  in  synthetical  work.  It  is  also  used  in 
making  ptperidine  on  the  large  scale.  It  is  a  tertiary  amine, 
since  it  does  not  give  an  acetyl  derivative  with  acetyl  chloride 
and  combines  with  methyl  iodide  to  form  methyl  pyridonium 


A  solution  of  this  iodide  in  water  gives 

methylpyridonium  hydroxide,  C6H6N<j,„  ,  when  treated  with 

silver  oxide,  and  this  hydroxide  is  a  strong  base.  Pyridine  is  a 
remarkably  stable  substance,  even  more  stable  than  benzene. 
It  may  be  boiled  with  nitric  or  chromic  adds  without  undergoing 
any  change,  and  this  fact  ia  made  use  of  in  purifying  it.  The 
homologues  of  pyridine  are  oxidized  to  pyridinecarboxylic,  or 
picolinic,  adds,  just  as  the  homologues  of  benzene  give  the 
carboxylic  adds  of  benzene  on  oxidation ;  — 


In  its  conduct  towards  reagents  it  acts  remarkably  hke  benzene, 
but  it  does  not  form  substitution  products  as  readily  as  benzene 
does.  Thus  it  forms  a  sulphonic  acid  only  when  heated  to  a  very 
high  temperature  with  sulphuric  add,  and  a  nitro  compound  only 
when  heated  to  300°  with  mixed  acid  (308) .  The  sodium  salt  of 
the  sulphonic  add  gives  a  hydroxypyridine  when  fused  with  caus- 
tic soda,  and  this  compoimd  acts  like  a  phenol.  Nitropyridine 
on  reduction  is  converted  into  aminopyridine,  which  resembles 
aniline  closely.  It  can  be  diazotized  like  aniline  and  the  di- 
azonium  salt  combines  with  phenols  and  amines  to  form  azo 
compounds.  With  chlorine  and  bromine  pj^dine  forms  halogen 
substitution  products. 

Pyridine  has  been  made  synthetically  from  trimethylene 
bromide  (304)  by  first  converting  this  into  the  cyanide  and  the 
cyanide  into  pentamethylenediamine  by  reduction  with  sodium 
in  ala)holic  solution :  — 

„  „  ^  CH^r  CHjCN  ^  „  ^  ^  CHjCHsNHj 

"*^  ^ClfcBr  ~^  "*^  ^CHsCN  *^  ^  CH,CH,NHs' 

TrimethricDs  Trimethylene  PenUmethylene- 

bnmuiM  cyanide  diBmine 

When  the  hydrochloride  of  this  base  is  distilled  it  gives  piperi- 
dine  (hexahydropyridine)  and  this,  when  oxidized  by  heating  it 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  300°,  gives  pyridine:  — 
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XaiiCHiNimCl  -CHtCH, 

ac^  -  ac^       >NH  +  NH,a 

^CH,CH,NHH  \CH,.CH. 

PenttuneiliyleiiftdiamiD^  Piperidiiu 


>NH  +  3  0  .  HC4  >N  +  3  aO. 


<H,CH! 
>N 
H,.CH, 

■chloride  < 
Lmine  is  h 

<H,CH, 
H,CH, 

Piperidlne  faydrocli 

ic  solution  of  pyridine 
led:  — 

»I  +  6  H  -  H,C<  >NH, 

CH-CH^  \CH,CH, 


Piperidlne  hydrochloride  also  results  when  an  aqueous  solution 
of  s-chloroajnylamine  is  heated  on  the  water  bath ; — 

XH,CH,C1 
H,C< 

X:HiCH,NH. 

j-ChlnoBmylamine  Piperidlne  faydrochloridt 

When  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  pyridine  is  treated  witli 
sodium,  piperidine  is  formed :  — 


Pyridine 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  reactions  that  the  relation  between 
pyridine  and  piperidine  is  the  same  as  that  between  benzene  and 
cyclohexane.  Another  method  o{  formation  of  pyridine,  which 
throws  light  on  its  structure,  is  from  quinoline,  a  base  which 
is  also  present  in  coal  tar  and  whose  structure  is  known 
(607).  Quinoline  when  oxidized  gives  quinolinic  acid  (pyridine- 
dicarboxylic  add) :  — 

N  N 

QuinoUne  Quinolinic  acid 

analogous  to  the  formation  of  phthalic  acid  by  the  oxidation  ot 


n^hthalene.    Quinolinic  add  when  distilled  with  lime  gives 
pyridine,  just  as  phthalic  acid  gives  benzene :. 


COOH 
COOH 


According  to  these  methods  of  formation  and  the  reactions  of 
pyridine  it  is  henzene  in  which  a  nitrogen  atom  takes  the  place 
of  one  CH  group. 


•J- 

N 

This  formula  is  in  accord  with  the  remarkable  stability  of  the 
substance  and  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  tertiary  amine,  but  gives 
a  heitahydro  addition  product,  piperidine,  on  reduction  ,which 
is  a  secondary  amine.  According  to  this  formula  of  pyridine  it 
is  in  a  sense  a  monosubstitution  product  of  benzene  and  should 
yield  three  monosubstitution  products  corresponding  to  the 
ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-  disubstitution  products  of  benzene. 
For  example,  there  should  be  three  methylpyridines  or  picolines, 
three  p3'ridinecarboxylic  adds,  etc.  The  three  picolines,  all  of 
which  are  present  in  coal  tar  and  in  bone  oil,  are  represented 
by  the  following  formulas :  — 

CH» 

ICH,  ■' 

N  N  N 


They  are  designated  o-, |8-,  and y-picoline  or  2-,  3-,  and  4-picoline 
according  to  the  position  of  the  methyl  group,  o-  and  y-Picoline 
but  not  the  ^-product  are  formed  when  methylpyridonium  iodide 
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b  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  about  300°  and  the  hydnnodides 
formed  are  distilled  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali :  — 


doniuin  iodide 


When  oxidized  a-picoline  gives  picolinic  add,  while  |3-picoIine 
yields  nicotinic  acid  (first  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  nicotine, 
whence  the  name)  and  y-picoline  gives  isonicotinic  acid.  When 
distilled  with  lime  all  these  adds  give  pyridine. 

Lutjdines,  CjHa(CH3)aN. — The  six  dimethylpyridines  (2, 3; 
3.4;  2,  5 ;  2,6;  3,4;  and  3,  5}  predicted  by  the  theory  are  all 
known  and  are  present  in  coal  tar.  When  oxidized  they  are 
first  converted  into  monobasic  acids,  C&HiN.CHj.COOH  and 
then  into  dibasic  adds,  C6HjN'{COOH)s.  The  monobasic  adds 
give  the  three  picolines  when  distilled  with  lime,  while  the  dibasic 
adds  yield  pyridine. 

p-Ethylpyiidine,  CsHiNCsHs,  isomeric  with  the  lutidines,  is 
formed  in  the  distillation  of  cinchonine  with  potash,  or  of 
brucine  with  lime.     It  gives  nicotinic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Conyrine,  2-propylpyTidine,  C[H»(CH2CHsCH3)H,  is  obtained 
from  its  hexahydride,  conine  (442),  by  distillation  of  its  hydro- 
chloride with  zinc  dust.  It  boils  at  i66''-i68''.  It  is  converted 
into  picolinic  acid  by  oxidation  and  into  inacrive  conine  on  re> 
duction  with  hydriodic  acid. 

CoUidine,  2,4,6-trimethyl-pyridine,  C6Hi(CHs)»N,  isomeric 
with  conyrine,  is  obtained  from  collidinedicarboxylic  acid  ester 
by  distillation  with  sodalime.  The  ester  is  made  from  aceto- 
acetic  ester,  acetic  aldehyde  and  ammonia :  — 

CHa 

CsHsO.CO.CH,      OCH        HsC.CO.OCjHs 

+    +       +      I  -3IW)- 


C.CO 
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CH,  CH. 

CH  C 

&H,O.OC.C|/\c.CO.OCiH,     CiHAOC.c/Nc.CO.OCJI, 

HiCd    JIc.CH,        — »-        acd     Jc.CHi 

^  (Oadation  ^ 

DilljrdnicomdiudwtluFl        with  NjOl)       ,j^6.Trmwl]ijlprridJjK 
dicutAiylilc  ^ethrl  dkacBoiyUle 

CH.  CH. 

C  C 

CJI,O.OC.c/\c.CO.OCai.  H.ClJ^CH     +  a  CO,. 

H,C.cl!Jc.CH,  -^  acdlJcCH.  +  2  CiBt 

N  N 

DdUdinedicuboxylic  add  nta  1,4.6-CoUidine 

It  boils  at  iyi°-i-j2°  and  is  farly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
only  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Pipendine,  hezohydropyridine,  CsHuN,  was  first  obtained 
from  pipeline,  the  alkaloid  of  pepper.  Pipeline  is  pipeiyl- 
piperidine,  and  when  hydrolyzed  it  gives  pipendine  and 
piperic  add.  Pipendine  is  now  made  on  the  large  scale  from 
pyridine  by  reducing  it  in  a  boiling  solution  in  ethyl  alcohol  with 
sodium.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  having  a  strong  ammoniacal 
odor  and  also  the  odor  of  pepper.  It  is  miscible  with  water  in 
all  propwrtions.  It  has  a  very  caustic  taste  and  is  a  very  much 
stronger  base  than  pyridine,  turning  litmus  blue.  It  solidifies 
at  — i3'',boilsat  106.2°  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  is  a  secondary 
amine,  as  it  gives  an  acetyl  compound  with  acetyl  chloride  and 
a  nitroso  compound  with  nitrous  acid.  When  the  benzoyl  deriv- 
ative of  pipendine  is  treated  with  phosphorus  pentabromide  it 
gives  a  dibromo  product  which  when  distilled  decomposes  into 
pentamethylene  dibromide  and  phenyl  cyanide :  — 


CH. 

CH, 

CH, 

HCf 
H,cl 

•^CH. 

^ca 

NH 

HiCr 
■h,cI 

-^ch.^ 

JcH. 
N.COQH, 

H,Cf 
'HiCl 

N.CBnCJJi 
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CH, 

iCN. 


BrHjC      CHtBr 


This  is  tlie  best  method  of  making  pentamethytene  dibrcHiude. 

>NH,  occurs  with 
CHs.CH.CsHt 

other  bases  in  spotted  hemlock  {conium  macidatum).  It  is  a 
colorless  liquid,  having  a  stupefying  odor  and  boiling  at  167°. 
It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  is  extremely  poisonous. 
Both  the  dextro-  and  levorotatory  forms  occur  in  nature. 
(Does  it  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  ?)  The  (f-fonn  is 
the  one  used  in  medicine.  It  was  the  first  alkaloid  to  be  made 
synthetically.    The  steps  taken  are  as  follows :  — 


I^CH,  +  OCH.CH.  =  (^C 


CHj  +  OCH.CH,  =  L!)CH=CH.CH,  +  IWD. 

N 

a-Propenylpifidine 

CH, 
iCH, 
'CH=CH.CH,  +  4  H,  -  HiCl,      JCH.CH,.CH,.CH,. 


r\^ «A' 


N 

n'FiopeiiylprridiiK  Inactive  conine 

The  synthesis  of  pyridine  from  trimethylene  bromide  (437)  and 
of  a-picoline  from  pyridine  (439)  have  already  been  given.  The 
inactive  conine  can  be  resolved  into  the  two  active  forms  by 
means  of  the  salts  framed  with  d-tartaric  acid. 

Tekpenes  and  Caufhoss 

Most  of  the  hydrocarbons  occurring  in  the  volatile  oils,' 
obtained  from  plants  or  parts  of  plants  (leaves,  roots,  flowers, 
fruits,  rinds)  by  distillation  with  steam,  have  the  composition 

'  See  Voialik  Oils,  by  E.  GUdemeibter,  id  ed.  Translated  by  E.  Kremen, 
1913. 
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and  molecular  weight  represented  by  the  formula,  CtoHi«.  The 
best  known  representative  of  this  class  of  hydrocarbons  is  pinene, 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  (see  footnote,  418). 
For  this  reason  they  were  called  Terpenes.  At  the  present  time 
terpenca  are  known  having  the  formula,  CjHg,  such  as  isoprene 
found  among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  rubber,  and 
these  are  designated  Hemiterpenes.  More  complicated  terpenes 
having  the  formula,  CkHm,  and  hence  called  Sesquiterpenes, 
are  also  constituents  of  many  volatile  oils.  Finally  there  are 
terpenes,  (CjHg)!,  such  as  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  whose 
molecular  weights  are  unknown,  and  these  are  called  Poly- 
terpenes.  All  of  these  terpenes  are  unsaturated  compounds. 
Some  contain  one  double  bond  and  unite  with  one  molecule  of 
hydrochloric  acid  or  two  atoms  of  bromine,  others  contain  two 
double  bonds  and  combine  with  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric 
acid  or  four  atoms  of  bromine.  Several  of  them  combine  with 
water  to  form  hydrates.  The  hemiterpenes  and  terpenes  are 
readily  polymerized  by  heat  or  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  several  of  the  polyterpenes  are  depolymerized  by  the  action 
of  heat.  Many  of  the  terpenes  are  closely  related  to  the  hydro- 
gen addition  products  of  ^-cymene  and  can  be  converted  into 
^cymene  by  mild  oxidation,  while  more  energetic  oxidation 
gives  ^toluic  and  terephthalic  acids.  A  few  contain  the 
»t-cymene  nucleus,  sylvestrene  for  example. 

Heuiterpenbs 

Isoprene,  a-metl^-i,3-butadieiie,  C(H«,  is  the  best-known 
representative  of  this  class.  It  is  formed  in  small  quantity  as 
one  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  natural  rubber  and  by 
the  decomposition  of  turpentine  or  dipentene  at  a  dull  red  heat. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  37°.     It  has  been  shown  to  be 

CHj 
J^methyldivinyi  or  2-methyI-i,3-butadiene,  1 

'  H,C:C— CH:CHs, 

with  hydrobromic  acid,  identical  with   that   obtained   from 
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dimethylallene,     ^    >C:C:CH2,    by    the    addition   of    two 

molecules  of  hydrobromic  acid.  This  dibromide,  made  from 
dimethylallene,  gives  isoprene  when  treated  with  alcoholic 
caustic  potash :  — 

H,C.  CH, 

>CBr.CH,.CH,Br  =  |  +  2  HBr. 

H,C/  H,C=C— CH=CHt 

When  heated  to  300°,  isoprene  undergoes  polymerization  to 
dipentene  (446):  — 

CH,  CH, 


I 

hc^Vh, 


i 


H.C  "^CH,  aclJcH,= 

I  I 

H,C-C=CH,  H.C-C=CH, 

2  moLs.  I»preiie  DipcDtene 

and  dipentene  is  depolymerized  to  isoprene  when  its  vapor  is 
passed  over  a  red-hot  platinum  spiral. 

The  chief  interest  attached  to  isoprene  is  the  fact  that 
when  heated  to  100°  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  is  polymerized 
to  an  amorphous  substance,  said  to  be  identical  with  natural 
rubber.  This  product  is  vulcanized,  just  as  natural  rubber  is, 
when  heated  with  sulphur.  The  artificial  rubber  is  far  inferior, 
however,  to  the  natural  product  and  lacks  many  of  its  funda- 
mental properties. 

Cvcuc  Terpenes 

The  terpenes  of  this  group  are  classified  as  monocychc  and 
bicyclic  according  as  they  contain  one  or  two  rings  of  carbon 
atcons. 

Monocyclic  Terpenes 

These  terpenes  are  closely  related  to  ^cymene  and  its  hydro- 
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gen  addition  products.    The  carbon  atoms  in  the  formula  of 
#-cymene  are  numbered  as  follows :  — 

C7  CH, 


c 

c 

Cri^C 

H,Cf 

^CH 

cl^c 

acl 

^CH, 

c 

CH 

•C-C-C'" 

HtC= 

=C-CH, 

and  the  position  of  a.  double  bond  between  two  or  more  carbon 
atoms,  as  in  the  formula  of  limonene  given  above,  is  indicated 
by  the  Greek  letter  A  with  the  numbers  of  the  carbon  atoms 
between  which  the  double  bonds  occur  as  exponents.  Thus, 
limonene  is  a"*<»'  menthadiene. 

Hexahydro-^-cymene  is  designated  menlkane,  as  it  is  a  satu- 
rated hydrocarbon  and  can  be  readily  obtained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  hydroxy]  derivative,  menthol.  It  is  not  a  natural 
product,  but  is  made  from  ^-cymene  by  passing  its  vapor  mixed 
with  hydrogen  over  finely  divided  nickel  heated  to  180°.  It  is 
a  liquid  boiling  at  leS^-ifig". 

limonene  (carvene,  citrene),  CwHis,  occurs  very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  nature  both  in  the  dextro-  and  levo-  forms  and 
in  the  iK-form,  which  is  called  dipentene.  d- Limonene  aczvn 
most  abundantly  in  the  oils  of  orange,  lemon,  bergamot,  manda- 
rin, and  in  a  number  of  other  oils.  l-Limonene  occurs  in  pine 
needle  oil,  in  pine  cone  oil  and  in  other  oils.  Both  limonenes  are 
liquids  of  an  agreeable  lemon-like  odor,  boDing  at  I7s''-i76''. 
They  yield  the  same  derivatives,  which  differ  only  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  rotate  polarized  light.  When  equal  quantities  of 
if-  and  /-limonene  are  mixed,  dipentene  is  formed,  and  dipentene 
also  results  when  either  of  the  limonenes  b  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  or  when  they  are  heated  with  adds.  In  the  cold, 
adds  frequently  cause  the  hydration  of  limonene  to  terpineol 
and  terpin  hydrate :  — 
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CH,  CH. 

C  C 


HsCl 
HiCi 


Jen,  +  ^^  ^  H,clJcH.  +  ^  - 

CH  CH 

HiC=C.CH,  HiC.C.OH 

CH. 

Ttepbttd 

CH,  CH, 

C.OH  C.OH 

HsC/NcH,   ,   H^  ^  HjC/NcH, 
HiCLJCH,  HsCk      ICHjOH 

CH  CHs 

HjC.C.OH  HiC.C.OH 

CH,  CH, 

Tn[^  TcEpin  bydntc 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  changes  liraonene  to  ^cymene. 
The  limonenes  take  up  four  atoms  of  bromine  and  yield  optically 
active  tetrabromides  that  melt  at  io4''-ios''.  They  also  take 
up  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forming,  however,  a 
dihydrochloride  of  dipentene,  melting  at  50°. 

Dipentene  (inactive  limonene) ,  occurs  frequently  in  nature  and 
is  found  in  Swedish  turpentine  oil  and  in  a  number  of  other 
volatile  oils. 

It  has  been  made  synthetically  by  the  polymerization  of 
isoprene  (444),  and  it  is  formed  together  with  isoprene  when 
caoutchouc  is  distUled.  It  results  also  when  pinene,  limonene, 
and  phellandrene  are  heated  to  z5o''-3oo°.  Its  synthesis  from 
the  alcohols,  linalool  and  geraniol  (469)  determines  its  structure 
and  that  of  the  limonenes :  — 


MENTHOL 
CH,  CH, 

C  COH 


c/>CH      ,  , „„     ac/NcH, 

cL     icaoH"^    *^      H,cl     ICH,0 


H,C/N^ 


CH  CH, 

:.c.CH,  ac.c.oH 

CH, 

Gcmud  TeiiiiD  hydnte 

CH,  CH, 

COH  C 

s-  -»Hw-  5-5 Ass 


ICH,  HtClJCH, 

CH  CH 

aC.COH  H,C=C— CH, 

CH, 

*      Topin  DilMnteoe 

This  change  is  brought  about  by  shaking  with  dilute  sulphuric 
add. 

Nois  FOK  Student.  —  Does  the  formula  foi  dipentene  cont^u  an 
asymmetric  cubon  atom? 

Dipentene  differs  from  limonene  only  in  being  optically 
inactive  and  in  giving  optically  inactive  derivatives. 

Monocyclic  Alcohols  and  Ketones 

Menthd,  CioH]*OH  (peppermint  camphor),  is  present  in  the 
peppermint  oils,  of  which  (-menthol  is  the  principal  constituent 
together  with  its  acetate  and  isovalerate.  On  cooling,  menthol 
separates  from  the  oil  of  peppermint  in  colorless,  heicagonal 
needles  having  the  characteristic  odor  of  oil  of  peppermint.    It 
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melts  between  43.5°  and  44.5°,  and  boils  at  215.5°.  ^^  ^  "^ 
as  an  antiseptic  and  aniesthetic.  When  heated  with  coppei 
sulphate  it  gives  ^cymene.  Menthol  is  a  saturated,  secondary 
alcohol  derived  from  menthane,  as  it  yields  menthane  (hen- 
hydro-^cymene)  on  reduction  with  hydriodlc  add  and  phos- 
phorus, and  the  ketone,  menthone,  on  oxidation  with  chromic 
add:  — 

CHg  CH|  CH]  CHt 

CH  CH  CH  C 

IW:/N'CH,  HiC/\cHs         HaC/NcHi   Hc/^.CH 


H^LJCH,  HiClJcHOH  H,clJc=0  HCllicOH 

CH  ca  CH 

HjC.C.CHj       HiC.C.CH.  HjCCCH,       HsCCCH, 
H                      H  H  H 


The  position  of  the  OH  group  is  determined  by  the  fact  that 
when  menthone  in  chloroform  solution  is  treated  with  bromine 
it  gives  a  crystalline  dibromomenthone,CiflHi«BriO  (m.p,  79°- 
80°)  from  which,  by  heating  with  quinoline,  thymol  (see  above) 
is  formed.  Menthol  is  made  artificially  by  the  reduction  of 
menthone  and  of  pulegone.     (See  below.) 

d-Pulegone,  CioHnO,  occurs  in  European  pennyroyal  oil 
tUid  also  in  other  labiate  oils,  sometimes  together  with  men- 
thol and  menthone.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  having  a  sweetish, 
peppermint-like  odor,  resembling  that  of  menthone.  It  boils 
at  224°. 

It  is  an  unsaturated  ketone,  as  it  combines  with  bromine 
to  form  a  hquid  dibromide  and  with  a  molecule  of  hydrobroniic 
add  to  form  a  crystalline  hydrobromide,  and  forms  a  semi- 
carbazone  with  semicarbazide.  When  reduced  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  sodium  it  gives,  first,  the  corresponding  second- 
ary alcohol,  ptdegol,  and  then  /-menthol:  — 


CARVONE 
CH,  CH,  CH, 

CH  CH  CH 

ac/\cH,,  „_H,Cr^CH,      ,„  H,c/Nci 

aClJCO  HtClJCHOH  HsClJa 

C  C  CH 


HiCCCH.  HiCCCH, 

PnleaoDC  Pnlcgd 


H 

J- Menthol 


When  reduced  with  hydrogen  at  i8o°,  nickel  being  used  as  a 
catalyst,  pulegone  gives  menthone.  When  it  is  superheated 
with  water  pulegone  gives  acetone  and  i,3-methylcycloheza< 
none : — 

CH,  CH, 

CH  CH 

C  CHj 

HsC.C.CH, 

I,J-Methy^ 
Puleffone  cycloheianone 

This  reaction  determines  the  position  of  the  double  bond  in 
pulegone. 

d-Carrone,  CioHuO,  is  present  in  the  oil  of  caraway  and  in 
dill  oO,  of  which  it  constitutes  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  It  is  a 
colorless  liquid  ha\ring  the  odor  of  the  oil  of  caraway  and  boiling 
at  23o°-z3i''.  It  is  an  unsaturated  ketone  and  forms  an  oxime 
with  hydroxylamine. 

This  oxime  also  results  when  limonene  is  treated  with 
nitrosyl  chloride,  and  hydrochloric  add  is  eliminated  from 
the  addition  .product  thus  formed :  — 


H,c/^CH 

CH 
h,C=C— CH, 

CH. 
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CH. 
C— CI 


H^=C— CHi 


CHi 


g^Qs?'"   ^™ 


|C0 
CH,. 
CH 

H,C=C— CHi 


When  heated  with  phosphoric  add  or  with  solutions  of  the 
allcalies  carvone  is  converted  into  carvacrol  (383),  and  this 
reaction  determines  the  position  of  the  oxygen  atom :  — 

CH,  CH, 

C  C 

HC/\|C0 
H,C  I     JCH, 

Hat^— — L — Cxij 


HsC— C— CHi 


When  treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  sodium,  carvone  is  not 
reduced  to  carveol,  CioHibOH,  but  takes  up  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  to  form  dihydrocarveol :  — 


CHt  CHt 

C  CH 

HC/NCO       +     jH.      =      H^/\CH0H 


H^1.^CH,  H^LJCH, 

CH  CH 

H,C=C— CHs 


Cineol  (eucalyptol),  CidHhO,  is  very  widely  distributed  In 
nature.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  oil  of  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  of  cajeput  oil,  niaouli  oil  and  of  the  oil  of  wormwood 
(Oleum  cinae),  and  is  found  in  a  very  large  number  of  other  oils. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  optically  inactive,  and  has  an  odor  re- 
sembling that  of  camphor.  It  solidifies  at  about  i°  and  boils  at 
i']f)°-iT]°.  The  oxygen  in  cineol  is  not  present  in  the  form  of 
hydroxyl  or  as  a  ketone  group,  since  sodium  does  not  act  upon 
it  and  it  does  not  react  with  either  hydroxylamine  or  phenyl- 
hydrjizine.  Since  it  is  formed  by  the  elimination  of  a  molecule 
of  water  from  cis-terpin  it  is  regarded  as  an  oxide :  — 


H.C— C— OH 

H,C— C 1 

ac/NcH, 

H^l     JCH, 

-  no 

_      H,c/\CH, 
H,cl      JCH,   0. 

gH 

CH 

(CH,),C-OH 
ci*-T«|™, 

(CH,),C 

Cineol 

Note  for  Stodent,— 

■Doescmeolcontaman  asynunetric  carbon  atom  i 

Cineol  has  basic  p 

roperties 

and  forms  oxonium  salts  with 

hydrochloric  and  other  acids. 

Terpinetd,  CtoHigO,  occurs  in  the  d-form  in  the  oil  of  orange 
and  in  the  /-form  in  lignaloe  oil.  The  commercial  liquid, 
terpineol,  b  formed  by  the  acrion  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  on 
terpin  hydrate:  — 
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H,cl      !■ 


C-OH  C  C 

.njl    H,c/\CH    H,c/\CH  ,^ 

ch^h""  *°  h,c^ch,  acl^cH,+*°' 

fcHi  CH  C 

HiC.C.OH  aC.C.OH        HiCCCH, 

CH,  CH, 

Teipin  bjdnte  Taiiiieol  Teipincilellc 

The  a-terpineol  is  a  solid  melting  at  35°  and  boiling  at  aiy'-aiS". 
The  commercial  liquid  product,  which  is  a  mixture  of  isomers, 
has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  the  lilac,  and  is  used  in  perfumery. 
When  the  optically  active  terpineols  are  boiled  with  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid  they  lose  a  molecule  of  water  and  give  optically 
inactive  terpinolene,  as  shown  above. 

Note  fob  Stitdeht. — Does  the  formula  for  terpinolene  contab  an 
asymmetric  carbon  atom?     Does  that  of  terpineol? 

BiCYCLic  Terpenes 

The  two  most  important  members  of  this  group  are  pinene 

and  camphene. 

a-Pinene,  CioHie,  is  remarltably  widely  distributed  in  nature 
and  occurs  in  the  d-,  1-,  and  dl-  forms.  It  forms  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  distillate  from  the  oleoresins  obtained  from 
several  species  of  pine,  and  known  commercially  as  turpentine 
oils.  French  and  Spanish  turpentine  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  /-o-pinene,  while  in  the  Greek  and  American  oil  the  d-a-pinene 
forms  the  largest  part.  There  are  also  American  turpentines 
which  are  levo  rotatory  or  nearly  ioactive.  It  is  a  colorless, 
mobile  liquid  boiling  at  is5''-i56°.  Like  most  of  the  terpenes, 
a-pinene  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air  and  partly  resinifies.  It 
b  very  readily  converted  into  other  terpenes.  When  heated  to 
25o''-27o°  it  is  changed  to  dipentene,  and  it  is  converted  into 
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terpinolene  by  means  of  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid,  o-Pinene  is 
an  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  with  one  double  bond.  When 
dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  the  well-cooled  and  dried 
a-pinene  one  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  b  taken  up  and 
bornyl  chloride  results. 

This  substance  used  to  be  called  pinene  hydrochloride, 
Cii)Hi«HCl,  and  on  account  of  its  odor,  which  resembles  that 
of  natural  camphor,  "artificial  camphor."  It  is  also  made 
from  bomeol  (466)  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hence  arose  the 


The  formula  now  given  to  a-pinene  represents  it  as  containing 
a  hexamethylene  and  a  tetramethylene  ring.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  formulas  that  in  the  conversion  into  bornyl 
chloride  molecular  rearrangement  takes  place  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  more  stable  pentamethylene  ring.  When  bornyl 
chloride  is  heated  with  aniline  it  gives  camphene. 

Ter^  hydrate,  Ci(iHig(0H)2  +  HiO,  is  formed  very  readily 
from  oil  of  turpentine  by  allowing  it  to  stand  for  several  days 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  — 


AKOMATIC  COMPOUNDS 
H 
H,C C- 


HiC.C.CH.         H-jHsO- 


HiC.C.CH, 
OH 


Terpin  hydrate  is  made  in  tliis  way  on  tlie  large  scale,  and  is 
converted  into  the  liquid  terpineols  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  for  use  in  perfumery.  When  heated  in  acetic 
acid  solution  with  benzenesulphonic  acid  a-pinene  takes  up 
only  one  molecule  of  water,  breaking  the  tetramethylene  ring 
and  forming  terpineol :  — 


H 


H 


H,C- 


HaC.C.CHs  j_  TT  n  —  HaC.C.CHa 

HC=C— ^CH  *^^ 

HC=C 1 

CH, 

a-Pincne  .  CH, 

This  reaction  establishes  the  position  of  the  double  bond  in 
a-pinene. 
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Camphene,  CigHig,  is  the  only  solid  hydrocarbon  of  this  for- 
mula occurring  in  nature.  Both  the  d-  and  the  /-  forms  have  been 
found  in  the  oils  of  lemon  and  other  volatile  oils.  Artificially 
camphene  is  obtained  from  bomyl  chloride  (made  from  pinene 
or  from  bomeol)  by  the  elimination  of  hydrochloric  acid  (4B3). 
It  forms  a  colorless  crystalline  mass  having  a  faint  camphor- 
like odor  and  it  sublimes  very  readily.  It  is  much  more  stable 
towards  hght  and  air  than  the  other  terpenes.  It  melts  at  about 
50°  and  boils  at  about  160°.  The  structural  formula  for  cam- 
phene, 


HsC CH C(CH,),  HsC CH CCCH,), 


Cunpbeiie  C 

is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  it  forms  a  dibromide,  CioHiiBra 
(m.p.  Qi^-gi  .5°),  and  combines  with  one  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  On  reduction  with  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  platinum 
it  gives  dihydrocamphene  (see  above)  isomeric  with  camphane 
(4S6).  When  it  is  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  50  per 
cent  sulphuric  acid  for  2-3  hours  at  5o°-6o''  it  is  converted 
into  isobornyl  acetate,  from  which  isoborneol  (167)  can  be 
obtained  by  saponification.  On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
camphene  is  converted  into  camphor. 

Bicyclic  Alcohols  and  Ketones 

Bomeol,  Borneo  camphor,  CmHigO,  from  the  camphor  tree 
{Dryobalanops  camphara)  growing  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  etc.,  is 
the  d-form.  The  Ngai  camphor  consists  of  the  /-bomeol.  Both 
forms  are  present  also  in  various  volatile  oils.  The  artificial 
bomeol  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  d-  or  f-camphor  in  alco- 
holic solution  by  sodium  is  a  mixture  of  d-  or  /-borneol  and  its 
stereoisomer   isoborneol.     The  pure  d-borneol  cr3rstallizes  in 
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hexagonal  plates  that  melt  at  2O3''-204''  and  boil  at  212°.  Like 
camphor  it  volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has  an 
odor  similar  to  that  of  camphor  and  ambra.  It  is  a  saturated, 
secondary  alcohol  and  gives  the  saturated  ketone,  camphor,  on 
oxidation :  — 

H  H 

HiC C CH,  HjC C CH, 

H.C.C.CH,  +0-  HjC-CCH,  +   Hrf). 

H,C C CHOH  H,C C C=0 

CHa  CH, 


Borneol  gives  optically  active  bornyl  iodide  with  hydriodic  add 
(identical  with  pinene  hydroiodide)  and  this  when  reduced  with 
zinc  dust  and  hydriodic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  yields  the 
optically  inacUve  camphane :  — 


H,C CH CHt 

H,C CH CH, 

HiCCCH,            +  H,  . 

H.C.C.CH,             +  HI. 

aC C CHI 

H,C C CH, 

CH. 

CH. 

Cunphuc 

The  optically  inactive  camphane  is  obtained  from  both  d-  and 
I-  bomyl  iodide. 

Note  poe  Student.  —  Does  camphane  contain  an  asymmetric  cartion 
atom?  Explain  the  fact  that  borneol  and  isohomeol  both  give  camphor 
on  oxidation  and  that  camphor  on  reduction  gives  both  borneol  and  iso- 
borneol.     What  does  fructose  give  on  reduction? 

With  phosphorus  pentachloride  borneol  gives  bomyl  chloride, 
identical  with  o-pinene  hydrochloride  (463),  and  this  gives  cam- 
phene  when  boiled  with  aniline :  — 


i)-CAMPHOR 


CHi    C(CH,),  +  Ha. 


Isobomeol  is  always  formed  together  with  borneol  in  the 
reduction  of  camphor.  It  is  easily  obtained  from  camphene  in 
the  form  of  its  acetic  acid  ester,  isobomyl  acetate,  by  warming 
it  to  so°-6o°  for  some  hours  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  50 
per  cent  sulphuric  acid.  On  saponification  of  the  ester  iso- 
borneol  results.  This  crystallizes  in  leaflets  of  the  hexagonal 
system,  which  melt  at  212°  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  volatilizes  very 
readily  and  is  more  soluble  than  borneol.  Isobornyl  chloride 
is  identical  with  camphene  hydrochloride.  Like  borneol,  iso- 
borneol  is  a  saturated  secondary  alcohol,  and  gives  camphor 
on  oxidation.  Hence,  it  is  a  stereoisomer  of  borneol.  It 
differs  from  borneol  in  its  action  towards  dehydrating  agents, 
such  as  zinc  chloride,  Borneol  is  very  stable,  while  isoborneol 
yields  camphene. 

<f-Gampfaor,  GioHjiO,  generally  called  Japanese  or  laurus 
camphor  to  distinguish  it  from  Borneo  camphor,  is  obtained  on 
the  lai^e  scale  together  with  camphor  oil  by  distilling  the  finely 
cut  wood  of  the  Cinnamomum  camphora  with  steam.  It  has 
also  been  found  in  several  volatile  oils.  The  /-  and  dl-  forms 
likewise  occur  in  some  volatile  oils.  Both  d-  and  i-camphor  are 
formed  artificially  by  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  opti- 
cally active  borneols  with  nitric  acid  or  of  camphene  with  chromic 
acid.     Camphor  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system.     It  has  a 
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characteristic  odor  and  sublimes  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
It  melts  at  175°,  bojjs  at  204°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  organic 
solvents.  Small  pieces  of  camphor  when  placed  on  water  rotate 
in  a  very  lively  marmer. 

Camphor  is  a  saturated  ketone.  It  yields  an  oxtme  with 
hydroxylamine,  and  on  reduction  in  alcoholic  solution  witli 
sodium  it  gives  both  bomeol  and  isobomeol  (466).  Oxidized 
with  nitric  acid  it  gives  the  dibasic  camphoric  acid :  — 

CH,  CHi 

H,C C C=0  HjC C COOH 

HjC.C.CH,  +30=  HiC.C.CHi 

III  II 

H,C CH— CHj 

Cunphor 

Phosphorus  pentoxide  converts  camphor  into  ^cymene :  — 
CioHi80  =  CioHm  +  HiO; 

Cunpbor  ^Cymenc 

while  the  action  of  iodine  results  in  the  formation  of  carvacrol :  — 
CioHwO  +  Is  =  CioHhO  +  2  HI. 

Campbor  Caivacrol 

As  the  hydroxyl  group  in  carvacrol  (383)  is  in  the  ortbo  position 
to  the  methyl  group,  it  follows  that  the  ketone  group  in  camphor 
is  also  ortho  to  the  methyl  group. 

Approximately  9  million  pounds  of  camphor  are  produced 
annually.  Two-thirds  of  this  is  used  in  the  ceUuloid  industry 
(in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid  articles,  motion-picture  films, 
etc.);  the  rest  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  pow- 
der, explosives,  and  for  disinfection  and  medicinal  purpc^es. 
Camphor  is  now  manufactured  artificially  from  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. The  pinene  is  first  converted  into  bomyl  chloride 
by  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bomyl  chloride 
is  then  heated  with  bases.  This  gives  camphene.  The  cam- 
phene  is  then  converted  into  camphor  by  oxidation  with 
chromic  add  mixture,  in  which  case  bomyl  and  isobomyl  chro- 
mates  are  formed  as  intermediate  products.    Another  method 
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converts  camphene  into  isobomyl  acetate  (467),  and  this  is 
hydrolyzed  to  isobomeol,  which  on  oxidation  gives  camphor 
(466).     The  synthetic  camphor  is  optically  inactive.' 

Isomeric  with  camphor  or  bomeol  are  three  important  sub- 
stances, geronuil,  linaiool,  and  geranial,  which  are  termed  ole- 
fine  camphors,  to  distinguish  them  from  camphor  and  bomeol. 

Geraniol,  CioHigO,  is  the  principal  constituent  of  palmarosa 
oil  and  of  the  German  and  Turkish  rose  oils.  It  is  also  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  oils  of  geranium,  citronella,  and 
lemon  grass.  Pure  geraniol  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid  with  a 
pleasant  rose-like  odor,  that  boils  at  33C)°-230°.  It  is  optically 
inactive  and  is  a  primary  alcohol,  as  it  gives  geranial,  CioHisO, 
an  aldehyde,  on  oxidation,  and  has  been  made  by  the  reduction 
of  this  aldehyde.    It  has  been  shown  to  have  the  structure :  — 

(CH,),C=CH.CHj.CH,.C=CH.CH,OH  = 


(CH,),C=CH.CH,.CH,.C=C=CH,  +  HjO. 


It  yields  anhydrogeraniol,  CiilHic  (see  above),  when  heated  with 
dehydrating  agents,  and  is  converted  into  dipentene  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  (447). 

Linalocd,  CigHigO,  is  isomeric  with  geraniol  and  forms  the 
chief  constituent  of  lignaloe  oil.  It  boils  at  ig8°-igg''  and  is 
readily  converted  into  geraniol  by  the  action  of  organic  acids. 
It  is  optically  active  and  is  a  tertiary  alcohol.  It  has  been 
shown  to  have  the  structure :  — 

CHa 

(CH,),C=CH.CHj.CH!.C— CH=CH. 

OH 

UoalDol 
■  See  article  m  Camphor  in  Tliorpe's  Diclionary  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
latest  edition. 
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Both  geraniol  and  linalool  are  very  readily  converted  into  the 
terpenes  and  their  oxygen  derivatives  (447). 

Geranial,  dtral,  CidHkO,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  lemm 
grass  oil.  It  is  a  Ught  yellow  liquid,  optically  inactive,  having 
the  odor  of  lemon.  It  boils  at  no"  to  111°  (12  mm.).  As  it 
gives  geraniol  when  reduced,  and  geranic  acid,  containing  the 
same  number  of  carbon  atoms,  when  oxidized,  it  has  the  follow- 
ing structure : — 

(CH»)iC=CH.CHj.CHj.C=CH.CHO. 

CH, 
atni 

When  heated  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  citral  is  con- 
verted into  ^cymene.  Citral  readily  condenses  with  acetone  to 
form  ionone,  CuHsoO,  which  has  the  odor  of  violets  and  is  manu- 
factured on  the  large  scale. ' 

POLYTEKPENES 

Caoutchouc,  {CsHg),,  generally  known  as  rubber  or  indiarub- 
ber,  is  the  coagulated  latex  or  milky  Juice  of  certain  tropical 
plants,  especially  of  Hevea  BrazUiensis.  It  can  be  obtained  pure, 
in  the  form  of  a  white,  amorphous  mass,  by  dissolving  the  crude 
product  in  benzene,  precipitating  with  alcohol  and  extracting 
this  product  with  acetone.  Analyses  of  this  product  give  results 
agreeing  with  the  formula,  CJIg.  Rubber  is  a  colloid  of  high 
molecular  weight  belonging  to  the  class  of  terpenes.  It  com- 
bines with  bromine  to  form  a  tetrabromide  (CioHi»Br<)„  and 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a  dihydrochloride  {CioHi«  2  HCl)r 
When  heated  with  a  small  amount  of  sulphur  under  pressure 
or  when  treated  with  sulphur  chloride  in  the  cold,  it  undergoes 
vulcanization.  This  process  of  vulcanization  by  heating  with 
sulphur  is  much  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  accelerators 
(such  as  lead  oxide,  zinc  oxide,  thiocarbanilide,  etc.).  It  in- 
creases the  strength,  elasticity,  durabihty,  and  usefulness  of 

'  See  Volatilt  Oils,  by  E.  Gildemeister,  2d  ed.,  translated  by  E.  Kremen, 
p^e  464. 
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rubber.  Unvulcanized  rubber  becomes  sticky  at  30°  and  loses 
its  elasticity  completely  at  0°.  When  heated  with  a  larger 
amount  of  sulphur  and  to  a  higher  temperature,  hard  miber, 
ebonite  or  vulcanite  is  formed. 

When  crude  rubber  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation  both 
isoprene  (444)  and  dipentene  are  formed,  and  an  artificial 
rubber  has  been  made  by  the  polymerization  of  isoprene  by  heat 
and  other  polymerizing  agents.  This  artificial  rubber  can  be 
vulcanized  like  the  natural  rubber.  Owing  to  the  great  com- 
mercial importance  of  rubber  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
prepare  it  artificially  by  the  polymerization  of  isoprene,  but 
so  far  the  process  has  not  been  a  commercial  success  and  the 
production  of  an  artificial  rubber  completely  identical  in 
all  its  properties  with  the  natural  product  has  not  yet  been 
attained.  The  world's  production  of  plantation  rubber  in  1920 
was  304,000  tons.'  The  value  of  the  rubber  industry  in  1919 
was  $1,123,000,000.  Gutta  percha  and  balata  seem  to  be 
isomeric  with  rubber. 

'  See  article  on  Rubber  in  Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry  and 
in  /■  Ind.  and  En%.  Ckem.,  May,  1933. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

DQ^SnTLHETHAITE,  TfilPHENTLMBTHAHE,  TBTRA- 
pHENTtBAETHANE,  AND  IBEIR  DERIVATIVES 

As  we  have  seen,  toluene  may  be  regarded  either  as  methyl- 
benzene  or  phenylmethane.  Of  course,  according  to  all  that 
is  known  regarding  similar  substances,  the  two  views  are  identi- 
cal.   Regarding  it,  for  our  present  purpose,  as  phenylmethane, 

[CJIs 
we  may  write  its  formula  thus :  C  n 
H 

This  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  sub- 
stances as  Diphenylmetkane,  Triphenylmethane,  and  TOra- 
phenylmetbane :  — 


CiHs  [CftHfi 


H  IH 


CJIs 


All  these  hydrocarbons  are  known.  The  derivatives  of  di- 
and  triphenylmethane  are  of  special  interest  and  importance. 
Only  di-  and  triphenylmethane  will  be  treated  of  here. 

There  is  one  reaction  by  means  of  which  these  hydrocarbons 
can  be  made  very  readily.  It  has  also  been  used  for  the  syntheds 
of  many  other  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  It 
depends  upon  the  remarkable  fact  that,  when  an  aromatic  hydro- 
carbon is  brought  together  with  a  compound  containing  chlorine, 
and  anhydrous  aluminium  chloride  then  adde^,  hydrochloric  add 
is  evolved,  and  union  of  the  two  residues  is  effected,  the  alumin- 
ium chloride  not  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  product 
(Friedel-Crafts  reaction).  Thus,  when  benzene  and  benzyl 
chloride,  CbH6.CHjC1,  are  brought  together,  no  action  takes 
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place;    but,  if  some  anhydrous  aluminium  chloride  is  added, 
reaction  tates  place  according  to  the  following  equation :  — 

CJIs.CH.Cl  +  CtRt  =  CJl6.CH,.C(Hs  +  HCl, 

DiiJienyliiietbuic 

and  diphenylmethane  is  fonned. 

Similarly,  when  chloroform  and  benzene  are  brought  together 
in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  tHphenylmethane  is 
formed  according  to  this  equation :  — 

CHCU  +  3  C^,  =  CHCCoHs).  +  3  HCl. 

Tiiphenylmttluiie 

Another  method  by  which  these  hydrocarbons  can  be  made, 
consists  in  heating  a  chloride  and  a  hydrocarbon  together  in  the 
presence  of  zinc  dust.  Thus,  benzyl  chloride  and  benzene  give 
diphenylmethane  when  boUed  with  zinc  dust ;  and  benzal 
chloride,  CbHs.CHC1!,  and  benzene  give  triphenylme thane :  — 

CjHb.CHCI,  +  2  C^.  =  CH{C^s)*  +  2  HCl. 

Diphenylmethane,  HiC(CeHg)i,  is  most  readily  made  from 
benzyl  chloride,  benzene,  and  aluminium  chloride.  It  can  also 
be  obtained  from  methylene  chloride  and  benzene  in  the  pres- 
ence of  aluminium  chloride :  — 

HjCCU  +  2  C JI,  =  HiC(CeH6)j  +  2  HCl. 
Uethjdroe  Bcdicdc        DiiAsDi'liiiethuie 


Diphenylmethane  and  its  homologues  are  also  formed  from 
the  aUphatic  aldehydes  and  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid :  — 

HsC^O  +  2  C^t  =  H,C(C,JIb)s  +  HsO. 

Fomaidefarde         Bcoicne  DipbenylmcthaDe 

Acetic  aldehyde  gives  diphenylethane,  HiC.CH(CiHt)i.  Di- 
phenylmethane crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  that  have  the 
odor  of  oranges  and  melt  at  26°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  and  distils  at  262°. 
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^Diaminodiphenylmethane,  (HsNC«H4)tCHi,  is  obUuned 
by  heating  anhydrrrfonnaldehydeaniline,  CsHbN=CH3  (made 
by  the  action  of  formaldehyde  on  aniline),  with  aniline  and 
aniline  salt.   Anhydro-p-aminobemyl  alcohol,  H — N — C«H4 — CHj 

is  formed  as  the  intermediate  product :  — 

H— N—CaH^CHa  +  HCH^.NH,  =  HaC(C,H«NH»)t. 


It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  fuchsine  (i69).  Its  tetrametkyi 
derivative  is  obtained  from  dimethylaniline  and  formalde- 
hyde: — 

H2CO  +  2  HC8H4.N{CH,)i  =  HjC(C.H4N(CH,)j),  +  Hrf). 

Tetnnualy^^diulliIlodipl■e■l]rl- 

Benzhydrol,  diphen^carbinol,  (CgHs)i.CHOH,  is  made  from 
diphenylmethyl  bromide,  {CeH()jCHBr  (from  <fiphenyl- 
methane  and  bromine),  by  heating  with  water.  It  is  also  formed 
by  the  reduction  of  benzophenone  (400)  and  gives  benzophenme 
on  oxidation.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  phenyl 
magnesium  bromide  on  benzaldebyde :  — 

H 

CJl6.MgBr  +  C«H6.CH0  =  (CeH6)aC— O— MgBr, 
(CJl6)jC— OMgBr  +  HaO  =   (C6H6)i.CHOH  +  Br.Mg.OH. 

Ikiuhydid 
H 

Tetramethyl-^^amtnobenzhydrol,  ((CH3)iNC«Ht)tCHOH,  is 

obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  tetramethyl-^-diamino-diphenyl- 
methane  and  also  by  the  reduction  of  Michler's  ketone  (401). 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  with  an  intense  blue  color.  It  is  known  as  Michler's 
hydrol,  and  is  used  in  the  synthesis  of  many  dyestuffs. 

Triphenylmethane,  CH(C9Hs)a.  —  This  hydrocarbon  can  be 
made,  as  above  described,  from  benzal  chloride  and  benzene, 
and  from  chloroform  and  benzene.  It  is  best  obtained  from 
triphenylmethyl   chloride    (made   from  carbon    tetrachloride, 
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benzene,  and  aluminium  chloride)  by  the  action  of  zinc  dust  and 
glacial  acetic  acid :  — 

{CJl6)aCCl  +  Hi  =  (CbHs)»CH  +  HCi. 

It  forms  lustrous,  thin  laminie,  that  melt  at  93°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water;  easily  soluble  in  benzene,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It 
is  crystallized  best  from  hot  alcohol. 

With  bromine  triphenylmethane  gives  Iriphenylmetkyl  bro- 
mide, (CeH6)8C — Br,  and  this  is  converted  into  triphmyl- 
carUnol,  (CeHs)»C — OH,  by  simply  boiling  with  water.  Tri- 
phenylcarbinol  melts  at  159°.  It  can  also  be  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  triphenylmethane  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution 
with  chromic  add.  It  has  been  made  synthetically  from 
benzophenone  by  the  action  of  phenyl  magnesium  bromide :  — 

(C  JIOjCO  — »-  (CeHOsC— OMgBr  — »-  CCeH*)8C0H. 

On  reduction  with  zinc  and  acetic  add  it  is  converted  into  tri- 
phenylmethane. 

Triphenylmetbyl,  (CaHG)gC,  is  the  name  given  to  a  compound 
obtained  by  Gomberg  by  the  action  of  molecular  silver  on 
triphenylmetbyl  chloride  in  solution  in  benzene :  — 

(CrflOaC— CI  +  Ag  =  AgCl  -f-  (CeH6),C. 

Tii[dienylinetb^ 

It  is  characterized  by  its  remarkable  chemical  activity.  It 
combines  at  once  with  oxygen  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
air  to  form  the  colorless  peroxide,  (CtH6)3CO — 0C(CtH6)i,  and 
unites  quantitatively  with  iodine  to  form  triphenylmetbyl 
iodide,  (C(|Hi)aCI.  Molecular  weight  determinations  by  the 
freezing  point  method  show  that  it  has  the  formula,  (C(CiH6)3)j, 
According  to  this  it  is  hexaphenylethane,  (CbH6)sC — C{CbH()». 
When  first  dissolved  in  benzene  the  solution  is  colorless,  but  it 
soon  becomes  orange-yellow.  When  this  solution  is  shaken  with 
air  the  color  disappears,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  peroxide, 
but  it  reappears  when  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand. 

Tetrametbyldiaminotriphenylmethane,  leucomalackite  green, 
C«HsCH(C«H(N(CH,)s)j,  is  formed  when  benzaldehyde   and 
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dimethylaniline  are  heated  with  a  dehydrating  agent  or  vitb 
hydrochloric  add :  — 
COIsCHO  +  2  HCbH4N(CH,), 

=  C  JI,CH(Cm4NCCH,),),  +  Hfi. 

It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colorless,  triclinic  plates  melting 
at  93°-94°,  As  it  is  a  colorless  compound  and  results  from  the 
reduction  of  malachite  green  it  is  called  leucomalackite  pern 
(Gr.  leukos,  white).  It  is  a  basic  substance  and  forms  coloriess 
salts  with  adds.  When  oxidized  with  lead  dioxide  it  gives  the 
carbinol,  C^6C(OH)(Cai4N(CH,)2),.  This  is  also  a  colorless, 
crystalline  substance  (m.p.  132°)  which  dissolves  in  adds  in  the 
cold  without  color.  On  heating,  however,  water  is  split  off  and 
the  green  salt  is  formed :  — 

/Cai4N(CH»)s  CeH4N(CH»), 

CJIsC<  //=\ 

I    X:jl4N(CH,)s   =  CoH&C<        >N(CH,),  +  HiO. 
OH        /\  \=/    I 

H     CI  CI 

ColorlcH  »lt  Coloied  ulE 

The  structure  of  the  colored  salt  is  similar  to  that  of  ^-quinone 
(431),  and  for  this  reason  the  formula  is  called  a  "quinoid" 
formula.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  many  other  dyes  have  the 
quinoid  structure.  (See  salts  of  phenolphthalein  (474)  and 
fuchsin  (469)).  The  dye,  malachite  green,  is  either  the  double 
salt  of  zinc  chloride  with  the  above  colored  salt,  3  CijHisNiCI 
+  2  ZnClj  +  2  H,0,  or  the  oxalate,  2  CjaHjsNj  +  3  H1C1O4. 
On  reduction  malachite  green  takes  up  hydrogen  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  colorless  tetrame thy Idiaminotriphenylme thane 
(leucomalachite  green),  just  as  the  colored  quinone  is  converted 
into  the  colorless  hydroquinol  by  reduction :  — 


.C  JIiN{CH,)j  +  Hj 
^/^>:N(CH,)j  =  CJIsCH(CJl4N(CH,)j)t  +  Ha 
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When  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
malachite  green,  the  colorless  tetramethyldiaminotriphenyl- 
carbinol  is  precipitated,  as  the  colored  base  first  formed  is  un- 
stable and  goes  over  into  the  colorless  carbinol,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water :  — 

/TJWSKCH,)! 


c<^. 


•=N(CH,),  I 

I  OH 


OH 


Coloileu  urbinol 


Somewhat  over  654,000  pounds  of  malachite  green  (oxalate)  were 
made  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

^Trinitrotriphenylmethane,  HC(C«H4nOz)s,  is  formed  by 
treating  triphenylmethane  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  scales  that  melt  at  203°.  On  reduction  it  gives 
Iriaminotriphenylmethane,  HCCCsH^NHa)!,  which  is  caUed^iwa- 
leucaniUne,  as  it  is  also  formed  by  the  reduction  of  pararos- 
aniline,  HOCCCsHtNHi):,  and  is  converted  into  pararosaniline 
on  oxidation.  It  crystallizes  in  leaflets  that  melt  at  148°. 
When  trinitrotriphenylmethane  is  oxidized  with  chromic  acid 
it  gives  trinitrotriphenylcarbinol,  HOCCCtHfNOa)^,  and  when 
this  is  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  pararosaniline 
is  formed. 

Triphenylmethane  Dyes 

Many  of  the  triphenylmethane  dyes  are  salts  of  pararos- 
aniline, CitHuNsO,  and  of  its  homologue,  rosaniline, 
Ci»Hij{CHs)NjO,  and  their  derivatives.  Pararosaniline  is 
formed  when  aniline  and  paratoluidine  are  oxidized  with  arsenic 
acid  or  with  nitrobenzene :  — 

2  C^.NH»  +  HjC.CeH4.NHj  +  3  0 

=  HOC(CfrH*NH0.  +  2  HjO. 

Panrouailine 

Rosaniline  is  formed  by  oxidizing  aniline  and  a  mixture  of 
ortho  and  paratoluidine :  — 
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CJI Jffl,  +  H,C.CflH4.NH,  +  HaC.C^.NH,  +  3  O 

AdOuk  KToliiIdliK  o-Toluidiiie 

\C«<CH.(„) 

Rownilrao 

Rosaniline  is  formed  only  when  orthotoluidine  is  preseot,  and 
from  the  above  method  of  formation  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  & 
methyl  derivative  of  pararosaniline.  As  rosaniline  cont^ns 
a  residue  of  orthotoluidine,  it  follows  that  the  methyl  group  is 
in  the  ortho  position  to  the  amino  group  in  this  substance. 

By  treating  pararosaniline  with  a  reducing  agent  it  is  con- 
verted into  paraleucaniline,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  ^-tri- 
aminotriphenylme  thane :  — 

HOC(C8H4NH|i}j  +  H,  =  HCCCiOi^NHs),  +  Hrf), 


while  rosaniline  when  reduced  gives  leucaniline :  — 


A*^ 

<. 


.(CeH*NH,)i  ^{CJl4NH,), 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  facts  that  pararosaniline  is  a  derivative 
of  triphenylm ethane  and  that  rosaniline  is  derived  from  its 
homologue,  diphenyltolylmethane,  {C»Hi)iCH(C  JIsCHj).  This 
was  first  conclusively  shown  by  diazotizing  paraleucaniline 
and  decomposing  the  diazonium  salt  formed  with  alcohol  when 
triphenylme thane  was  obtained ;  — 

HC(C,H4NH^,S0,)a — >- HC(C  Jl4N2HS04)j — >-HC(CJI,),. 

Leucaniline  by  similar  treatment  gave  diphenyltolylmethane. 
Pararosaniline  was  then  made  synthetically  from  triphen^- 
methane :  — 

HC(C  Jl6)3  —>-  HC(C.H,NOs)j  —>-  HC{C  JI4NH,), 

Paraleucaniline 

— >- HOC(CaMJH,),. 

PuM-ouniliiK 
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In  the  commercial  preparation  of  fuchsine  or  magenta,  a  mixture 
of  aniline,  ortho-  and  paratoluidine  is  oxidized  with  nitro- 
benzene. Both  pararosaniline  and  rosaniline  are  formed.  (See 
467,  468.)  When  these  colorless  bases  are  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric add  they  form  colored  salts  by  the  elimination  of 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  malachite  green  (165), 
thus:  — 

/CJIiNHs  /=v 

HO—C^OIiNH,    -  H^+(H,NC^,)!0=(       >=NH,C1. 


\C,H4NHsHCl 


Parafuchsinc,  quimid 


When  parafuchsine  (I)  is  treated  with  solutions  of  the  alkaJies 
it  b  first  converted  into  an  unstable,  colored,  substituted  am- 
monium hydroxide  (II)  and  this  gradually  goes  over  into  the 
insoluble,  colorless  carbinol  base,  pararosaniline  (III) ;  — 

C(CgH4NHj),         C{Cai4NHj)j        HO— C(C«H4NH,), 


Another  method  for  the  preparation  of  parafuchsine  coiisists  in 
the  oxidation  of  diaminodiphenylmethane  (463)  and  aniline  in 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid :  — 

(H2N.CJl4)iCHj  +  H.CeH4.NH,  +  Oj 

=  (HjN.CeHOiCOH  -|-  H,0. 

The  commercial  fuchsine  or  magenta  is  a  mixture  of  the  colored 
(quinoid)  chlorides  of  pararosaniline  and  rosaniline.  It  forms 
green  crystals  which  dissolve  in  water  with  a  red  color.  It  dyes 
silk  and  wool  directly  a  bluish  red  color,  cotton  only  after 
mordanting  with  tannin  and  tartar  emetic.  Somewhat  over 
284,000  pounds  of  fuchsine  or  magenta  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1920. 
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Dyeing.  Silk  and  woolen  fabrics  can  generally  be  dytd 
directly  by  placing  them  in  a  solutton  of  a  dye,  cotton  only  in 
the  case  of  certain  substantive  dyes  (Congo  red  for  exan^]. 
Vegetable  fabrics  require  as  a  rule  previous  treatment  with  a 
mordant.  Aluminium,  ferric  and  chromic  hydroxides,  obtained 
by  saturating  the  fabric  with  the  acetates  of  these  metals  and 
then  steaming,  are  used  as  mordants  with  acid  dyes,  while 
tannin  is  employed  with  basic  dyes. 

Add  fuchsine  is  a  mixture  of  the  acid  sodium  salts  of  the  di- 
and  trisulphonic  adds  of  rosaniline  and  pararosaniline,  made  If 
the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  these  bases  and  convert- 
ing the  sulphonic  adds  formed  into  the  add  sodium  salts.  It 
is  more  soluble  in  water  than  fuchsine  and  is  a  valuable  dye. 

Derivatives  of  Pakasosaniline  and  RosANiLDns 

By  the  introduction  of  methyl  or  ethyl  groups  into  fuchsine  in 
the  place  of  the  amino  hydrogens  the  red  color  of  the  dye  is 
changed  to  violet,  the  intensity  of  the  latter  color  depending  on 
the  number  of  alkyl  groups  introduced. 

Methyl  violet  is  made  by  oxidizing  dimetbylaniline  with  copper 
sulphate,  phenol,  and  sodium  chloride.  The  methane  carbon 
atom  necessary  to  combine  the  three  phenyl  residues  is  split  off 
from  part  of  the  dimetbylaniline.  Consequently  methyl  violet  is 
essentially  a  mixture  of  pen  tame  thy  Iparafuchsine  and  hexa- 
methylparafuchsine.  It  dyes  silk  and  wool  a  violet  color,  the 
shade  being  bluer  the  more  methyl  groups  the  dye  contains. 
Over  600,000  pounds  of  methyl  violet  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1920. 

Crystal  nolet  is  hexamethylparafuchsine.  It  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  methyl  violet  and  is  characterized  by  its  re- 
markable power  of  crystallization,  whence  the  name.  It  is 
made  by  the  action  of  dimetbylaniline  (i)  on  Micbler'a  ketone 
(401)  or  (2)  on  Michler's  hydrol  (401) :  — 

(S)ScS>^°  +  H.C,H4N(CH,),=  H0.C(Cai4N(CH.),V 
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When  the  carbinol  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water 
splits  off,  giving  crystal  violet, 

((H,C)iNC^),=C=:=/^^N(CHs)!Cl. 

Crysttl  violet 

When  Michler's  hydrol  is  used  the  leuco  base  is  first  formed :  — 

Michla's  hydro]  Dimeihyliaillne 


hH^. 


The  leucobase  is  then  oxidized  to  the  dye  base  (carbinol)  with 
lead  pero:dde  as  in  the  case  of  the  preparation  of  malachite 
green  (466),  and  the  carbinol  is  combined  with  hydrochloric 
add. 

AnQlne  blue. — When  pararosaniline  or  rosaniline  is  heated 
with  aniline  and  benzoic  acid,  ammonia  is  eliminated  and  the 
triphenyl  derivative  is  formed ;  — 

HO.C(Cai*NHs),  +  3  HjN.CaH, 

=  HO.CCCJItNHCoHt).  +  3  NHi. 

As  the  anhydro-chloride  of  this  base, 

(CeHsHNCJl4)i=C=<^~\=NHCJIs, 
CI 

is  insoluble  in  water,  it  has  to  be  used  in  alcoholic  solution. 
Triphenylpararosaniline  is  usually  converted  into  sulphonic 
acids  (mono-,  di-,  or  trisulphonic  acid)  by  the  action  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  render  it  soluble.  The  sodium  salts 
of  these  acids  are  called  Soluble  blue,  Alkali  blue,  Cotton  blue,  etc. 
About  783,000  pounds  of  AlkaU  blue  and  Soluble  blue  were 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1930. 
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Phthaleins 

When  a  phenol  is  heated  with  phthalic  anhydride  and  a 
dehydrating  agent,  water  is  eliminated  and  a  phthalein  is  formed. 

Phenolpbtbalein,  Cai)Hi404,  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  phthaleins. 
It  is  formed  by  heating  phenol  and  phthalic  anhydride  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  with  some  other  dehydrating 
agent : — 

yCO  yC(C,H40H), 

CJl/    >0  +  3  HCeH4.0H  =  C(H*\^  )0  +Efi. 

Phenolphtluldn 

After  the  reaction  is  completed  the  mass  is  boiled  with  water  to 
remove  the  sulphuric  acid;  unchanged  phenol  and  phthalic 
anhydride,  and  the  phenolphthalein  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  The  solution  is  filtered  to  remove  fluoran  (476), 
the  phenolphthalein  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  add  and 
recrystallized  from  methyl  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  2go°-253°. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  red  color  and  is  precipitated 
from  this  solution  colorless  by  acids.  It  is  used  as  an  indicator 
in  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry.  It  is  made  on  the  large  scale 
and  is  used  as  a  purgative.  It  is  not  a  dye  but  is  converted 
into  a  dye  by  introducing  nitro  groups.  (Compare  with  phenol 
and  picric  acid.) 

Phenolphthalein  has  been  shown  by  Baeyer  to  be  a  derivative 
of  triphenylmethane  by  means  of  the  following  reactions.  When 
phthalic  anhydride  is  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  it 
gives  phthalyl  chloride  (4l7),and  this  when  heated  with  benzene 
in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  gives  diphenylphthaUde  .— 

/C=C1,  /CCCJIs)* 

C  Jl/    V)       +  2  HCOIs  =  C,H4<'    )o         +  2  HCl. 

H.Phtlul]^  chtoride  Benzene  Di[AeD^phtIialide 

Diphenylphthalide  when  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution 
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of  caustic  soda  gives  the  sodium  salt  of  triphenylcarbinol- 
carboxylic  add :  — 

/C(C«Hs),  HOtCCCJIs), 

CaH*^    ■>0  +    HONa    -    C(H4< 

\co  VoONa 

Di(Amyl|iht1ulide  nt  tuibpjride  Sodium  all  of  biphenyl- 

of  tnpheiij4carbuiokulx>i^ic  add  cKrl^alcMrboxylu:  Acid 

This  sodium  salt  undergoes  reduction  to  the  sodium  salt  of 
triphenylmethanecarboxylic  add  when  its  solution  is  boiled 
with  zinc  dust :  — 

H0C(C36)s  HC(C^s), 

CtB^  +  H,  =  cat/  +  Hrf). 

X:OONa  X:OONa 

Soduun  triphEnyl-  Sodhun  uiphenyl- 

ujbiDolcaiboxylAte  methmecmrboryUte 

The  triphenylmethanecarboxylic  acid,  obtained  from  the 
sodium  salt,  by  decomposing  it  with  adds,  gives  triphenyl- 
methane  when  heated  with  barium  hydroxide :  — 

HC{C»H»)t 
CH/'  =  (C«Hs).CH  +  CO,. 

x:ooH 

^ird»DyliDethui&  Triphenylmethuie 

cuboiyllc  *dd 

Having  thus  shown  that  diphenylphtlialide  is  a  derivative  of 
triphenylmethane  Baeyer  then  made  phenolphthalein  syntheti- 
cally from  it.  On  heating  with  nitric  acid  dinitrodiphenyl- 
phthalide  {II)  was  made.  This  was  then  converted  into  diamino- 
diphenylphthaJide  (III)  by  reduction,  and  this  when  diazotized 
and  boiled  with  water  gave  phenolphthalein :  — 

fCHs  fC«H*NOj  fCJijNHj 

r.  CftHs  f,  C.H4NO2        r  C«H4NHj       f, 

^  cjif-co    ^  cai«— CO    ^  cm4-co    ^ 

DiphavllifaUulide  11  HI  Phenoliihthilcia 

From  this  sjmthesis  of  phenolphthalein  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
djhydroxydiphenylphthalide. 
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When  phenolphtbalein  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies 
it  gives  a  red  color,  due  to  the  formation  of  the  red  sodium  salt 
(tf  the  quin<nd  modification  of  phenolphthalein :  — 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  alkaline  solution  water  sphts  off  to  give 
the  colored,  quinoid  salt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  para- 
fUchsine  from  pararosaniline  and  hydrochloric  add  (469). 

When  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  this  colored  quinoid 
salt  of  phenolphthalein,  the  reverse  changes  take  place,  and 
phenolphthalein  is  precipitated :  — 


HO, 


T  +HC1-KC1+  T 

r-^COOtt  J-^COOH 


Cdond  salt  of  pbenolpfathilda 


i-'^COOH 


Fite  phRudpfatbaldB 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  acid  solution  water  splits  off  to  form 
the  lactone  ring. 

When  an  excess  of  alkali  is  added  to  the  colored  solution  of  the 
potassium  salt  it  becomes  colorless.  This  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  the  tripotassium  salt  of  the  carbinolcarboxylic  acid,  which  is 
colorless :  — 


Alcohol  also  decolorizes  the  colored  solution  of  the  potassium 
salt  of  phenolphthaleio  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the 
salt  of  the  carbinolcarboxylic  acid :  — 

J  +    H*    -  jjOB. 

['^COOK  I'^COOK 


Note  for  the  Student.  —  Note  that  all  carbinols  are  colorless ;    color 
i^}pears  only  when  water  splits  off  and  the  quinoid  condition  is  established. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  formation  of  phenol- 
phthalein  and  other  phthaleins  takes  place  in  two  stages :  first 
the  phthalic  anhydride  combines  with  a  molecule  of  phenol  to 
give  ^hydroxybenzoyl-o-benzoic  add :  — 

<'P  /C0.C.H4.0H(?) 

>0  +  HCtH^H  =-  Ct£U< 
lO  \COOH(<j) 

^Hydroiybciizoyl.o-bcDzoic  add 

and  this  then  combines  with  another  molecule  of  phenol  to 
give  phenolphthalein  and  water :  — 
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HOCAC— OH  H0.CJI..C.CJW5H 


CX) 


The  formation  of  pbenolphtbalein,  which  is  a  dipara  compound, 
is  always  accompanied  by  that  of  fluoran,  which  is  removed  from 
the  phenolphthalein  by  dissolving  it  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies 
in  which  fluoran  is  insoluble.  Fluoran  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  anhydride  of  diorthophenolphthalein :  — 


It  is  called  fluoran  as  it  is  the  mother  substance  of  the  fluorescein 
dyes. 

Fluorescein,  anhydroresorcinolphthalein,  CjoHuOb  +  HtO,  is 
made  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  reaorcinol  and  phthalic 
anhydride  with  zinc  chloride  to  200° :  — 

CsH/    >  0  +  2  C6H,(0H)j(m)  =       N-^Ni^N^      +  j  h^. 

■-O  /\cOOH 

FhttuJic  anbydiitk  Kesordnol  Fluocncdn 

The  formation  of  fluorescein  is  analogous  to  that  of  phenol- 
phthalein. The  phthalic  acid  residue  enters  the  two  molecules 
of  resorcinol  in  the  para  position  to  one  of  the  hydroxyl  groups 
and  ortho  to  the  other;  and  then  the  two  hydroxyls  in  the 
ortho  position  lose  a  molecule  of  water  as  in  the  formation  of 
fluoran.  (See  above.)  The  quinoid  structure  is  given  to  fluores- 
cein because  it  is  a  colored  compound  and  contains  a  carbozyl 
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group.  It  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  these  solutions  are  wonderfully  fluorescent 
(yellow  by  transmitted  light  and  yellowish  green  by  reflected 
light).  The  color  of  the  solution  is  perceptible  even  when  only 
one  part  of  the  salt  is  present  in  16  million  parts  of  water.  The 
formation  of  fluorescein  is  therefore  used  as  a  test  for  resor- 
dnol  01  phthalic  acid.  Uranine  is  the  disodium  salt  of  fluores- 
cein. Fluorescein  dyes  silk  and  wool  yellow,  but  is  not  used  as 
a  dye.    Its  halogen  derivatives,  however,  are  important  dyes. 

Eosin  is  tetrabromofluorescein  made  by  brominating  fluores- 
cein:— 


It  crystallizes  from  aqueous  alcohol  in  flesh-colored  crystals, 
wiiicb  may  be  a  mixture  of  the  colorless,  lactoid  form,  and  of 
the  colored,  quinoid  form.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  reddish 
yellow.  On  the  addition  of  even  a  trace  of  alkali  a  yellowish- 
green  fluorescence  makes  its  appearance.  The  colored  di- 
sodium or  dipotassium  salt  forms  the  soluble  eosin  of  commerce. 
Eosin  is  used  in  dyeing  wool,  silk  and  cotton.  Nearly  86,000 
pounds  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

The  Rhodamine  dyes  are  closely  related  to  fluorescein. 

Tetraethylrhodamine  is  formed  by  fusing  phthalic  anhydride 
and  diethyl-wi-aminophenol  with  a  condensing  agent :  — 


;0  \n(CjH.), 
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The  base  itself  is  colorless  and  Uierefore  has  Uie  lactoid  formula 
as  given  above.  When  it  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add  it 
gives  the  colored  tetraethylrhodamine  hydrochloride :  — 

-  „    „  <^lc,B,)fii  •Nx°Srf*Nis»(o.H.),a 


This  forms  green  crystab  which  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol 
with  a  bluish  red  color.  It  dyes  silk  a  magnificent  red  with  an 
intense  greenish  yellow  fluorescence.  Rhodamine  3B  is  the  ethyl 
ester  of  rhodamine  B.  It  is  fonned  by  esterifying  rhodamme 
B  by  beating  it  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid.  This  reaction 
shows  the  presence  of  the  free  carboxyl  group  in  rhodamine  B. 

SULPHONPETEALEINS 

These  compounds  are  completely  analogous  to  the  phthaleins. 
They  are  formed  by  heating  the  phenols  with  the  anhydride  of 
0-sulphobenzoic  acid  (412)  or  with  the  chlorides  of  that  add. 

nienolsulphonphthal^  is  a  bright  red  crystalline  powder 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol.  From  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  colored  compound,  while  its  tetrabromo  derivative  is 
colorless,  they  are  given  the  following  formulas :  — 


C>H,SOtK  CtHi— sc 

PhcnokulpltofiphthalelD  Tetrabnmoptienobulplionplitbakiii 
(colored)  (idorlesi) 

(qniiKnd  iatmuls)  (Uctdd  fonnula) 

Phenolsulphonphthalein  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  functional 
test  for  the  kidneys  and  in  diagnosing  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
ler  the  names  phenol  red  and  bromaphencl  Uue  it  and  its 
bromo  derivative  are  used  as  indicators. 
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Styrene,  phenyleth^ene,  CeH^XH^^^. — This  hydrocarbon 
is  found  in  the  resin,  liquid  storax,  and  in  coal  tar.  It  is  fonned 
^en  dnnamic  acid  (479)  is  heated  to  its  boiling  point :  — 

CJIs.CH=CH.COOH  =  C«Hb.CH=CHj  +  CO., 

Cimumic  rncid  Styreoe 

and  by  the  polymerization  of  acetylene :  — 
4  CsHs  =  CgHj- 

Acetylene         Stytene 

It  is  a  liquid  with  a  pleasant  odor,  boiling  at  i4s.5°-i46'',  in- 
sduble  in  water  but  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  pro- 
portions. When  heated  or  even  when  allowed  to  stand  it  under- 
goes polymerization  to  the  solid,  melasiyrene.  Styrene  like  ethyl- 
ene (277)  combines  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming  a  dichlo- 
ride,  CsHs.CHCl-CHaCI,  and  a  dibromide,  CsHE.CHBr.CHjBr. 
With  hydrobromic  add  it  forms  phenylethylbromide, 
C»Hs.CHBr,CH5.  Chromic  add  converts  it  into  benzoic  add 
(322).  Homologues  of  styrene,  such  as  phenylpropylene, 
phenylbutylene,  etc.,  have  been  prepared. 

Cinnan^  alcohol,  B^iyl  alcohol,  CsHbXHiCH.CHiOH, 
occurs  in  the  form  of  the  ethereal  salt  of  dnnamic  acid  in  liquid 
storax,  and  also  in  the  balsam  of  Peru.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
that  melt  at  33°,  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  has  an  odor  of 
hyacinths,  and  boils  at  254''-z55°.  When  oxidized  with  platinum 
black  it  gives  dnnamic  aldehyde,  CJl6.CH^^H.CH0,  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon ;  and  by  further  oxida- 
tion dnnamic  add. 

Ciimamic  add,  phenylacrylic  add,  CsH[,.CH=CH.COOB, 
occurs  partly  free  and  partly  in  combination  in  the  form  of  esters 
in  many  balsams  and  resins  (storax,  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu, 
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etc.).  It  can  be  made  by  heating  benzaldehyde  with  sodium 
acetate  and  acetic  anhydride  (Perkin's  synthesis  (397)) :  — 

C^».CHO  +  HiCH.COOH  =  Caii.CH=CH.COOH  +  IW); 

or  by  treating  benzal  chloride  with  sodium  acetate :  — 

CJJi-CHCIj  +  HjCH.COOH  =  CgHs.CH:CH.COOH  +  2  HCL 

It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  monoclinic  prisms  which  melt 
at  134°.  When  rapidly  distilled  it  boils  at  300°,  but  when 
distilled  slowly  it  decomposes  into  styrene  and  carbon  dioxide. 
Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  first  into  benzaldehyde,  and  then  into 
benzoic  add.  It  combines  with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form 
hydrodnnamic  or  phenylpropionic  add,  CtH^.CHgCHi.COOH 
(116),  and  with  bromine  to  form  dnnamic  acid  dibromide, 
CJIs.CHBr.CHBr.COOH.  The  ordinary  dnnamic  acid  is  the 
trans-form :  — 

C^s-C—H  H— C— CeHs 

II  ■  II  • 

H— C— COOK  H— C— COOH 

Tratu  Gil 

It  is  converted  into  the  cis-form  by  the  action  of  ultraviolet 
light. 

When  nitrated  cinnamic  add  gives  ortho-  and  paranitro- 
cinnamic  acids,  which  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  amino 
cinnamic  acids  by  reduction.     The  orthoaminocinnamic  add, 

yCH:CHCOOH 
C8H4<^  ,  loses  water  when  set  free  from  its  salts, 

and  forms  the  anhydride,  carbostyrii  (o-hydroxyquinoline) :  — 

/CH=CH  yCH=CH 

CeH4<  I  CeHZ  I 

^NH— CO  \n^=C— OH 

LacIAm  formula  Lactjm  formula 

Carbostyrii  is  a  tautomeric  substance.  In  the  free  state  it 
probably  has  the  lactam  structure,  while  the  sodium  salt  is 
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derived  from  its  tautomeric  form,  a-bydroxyquinoUne  (609) 
which  acts  like  a  phenol. 

/CH=CH 
Coumarin,  CtHtC  I    ,  is  the  anhydride  of  the  cis  form 

X) CO 

of  orthohydroxycinnamic  add.  It  is  found  in  tonka  beans  and 
is  the  odoriferous  principle  of  woodruff  (Asperula  odorala).  It 
is  also  found  in  dates,  in  Peru  balsam,  and  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  nature.  Synthetically  it  was  first  obtained  by 
Perkin  from  salicylic  aldehyde,  sodium  acetate,  and  acetic 
anhydride :  — 

/CHO                                          /CH=CH 
CaJ4<              +  HaCH.COOH  =  C^<(  \     +  aH^. 

.X>H  {o)  X) CO 

Salicylic  aldehyde  Coumarin 

It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  has  a  pleasant  spicy  odor,  and  a 
bitter  taste.  In  very  great  dilution  it  has  the  odor  of  new-mown 
hay.  It  melts  at  6g°-'jo°,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  concen- 
trated caustic  potash  it  is  hydrolyzed  to  a  salt  of  orthocoumaric 
acid,  which  is  stereoisomeric  with  coumarinic  acid :  — 

HO.Cai,.CH  HC.CJI^v  HC.C8H,.0H 

II  ■  II  >  II 

HC.COOH  HC.CO  /  HC.COOH 


Coumarinic  acid  itself  is  not  known.  As  soon  as  it  is  set  free 
from  its  salts  it  forms  the  anhydride,  coumarin.  0-Coumaric 
acid  is  converted  into  coumarin  by  the  acrion  of  acetic 
anhydride.  Coumarin  is  made  on  the  large  scale  from  0-cresol, 
and  is  used  in  perfumery  and  in  the  preparation  of  flavoring 
extracts. 
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PHURYLACETTLENE  AND    DESIVATIVBS 

Pbenrlacetylene,  CeHe.C=CH,  can  be  made  from  styreoe  in 
the  same  way  that  acetylene  b  made  from  ethylene :  — 

C«H6.CH=CHi  +  Brs  =  C,(Hs.CHBr.CH,Br. 

nMoylethylcne  PhcoyktbyleDC  bnsnhk 

CJl6.CHBr.CHsBr+2KOH  =  CJIs-CiCH+a  KBr  +  a  Hrf). 

Phenyiactlyleiw  ' 

It  is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  phenylprt^olic 
add:  — 

COIs-C^CCOOH  =  CJIs.C^CH  +  CO,. 

Phenylptoinolic  add  PhenylicetyleiK 

It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  142°.  Like  acetylene  it  gives  a  ^ver 
compound,  C«H6.C=CAg,  and  combines  with  four  atoms  of 
bromine. 

Phenylpro^oUc  acid,  CjHj.C^KI.COOH,  is  made  from  dn- 
namic  acid  in  the  same  way  that  phenylacetylene  is  made  from 
styrene :  — 

HC-CflH»  BrHCCOIs  C— Crfl» 

II  ^-1  -^      III  . 

HC— COOH  BrHCCOOH  C— COOH 

It  crystallizes  in  needles  that  melt  at  i36°-i37°.  When  heated 
it  loses  carbon  dioxide  and  forms  phenylacetylene. 

Orthonitroplienylpropiolic  add,  OiN.CiH|.(^EC.COOH,  is 
made  from  orthonitrodnnamic  acid  in  the  same  way  that 
phenylpropiolic  acid  is  made  from  cinnamic  acid.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  needles  which  decompose  at  iss''-i56''.  When 
heated  with  water  it  loses  carbon  dioxide  and  gives  o-nitio- 
phenylacetylene.  It  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  ease 
482 
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with  which  it  can  be  converted  into  indigo.  When  heated  in 
allcaline  solution  in  the  presence  of  a  mild  reducing  agent,  such 
as  glucose,  it  yields  indigo :  — 

.      c3;.cooH 

>-N]tiDplicnylprDpiolic  add 


Indigo  and  Related  Compounds 

Indigo  is  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  dye  known.  Muroiny 
cloth  which  is  at  least  4000  years  old  has  been  shown  to  be  dyed 
with  it.  Eighteen  million  p>ounds  (20  per  cent  paste),  valued 
at  about  $13,500,000,  were  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  igao.  Until  recently  all  the  indigo  was  obtained  from 
the  indigo  plants  (such  as  Indigo/era  sumatrana  and  /.  arrecta) 
which  were  grown  on  the  large  scale  in  India,  Java,  China, 
Japan,  and  in  South  America,  but  most  of  that  now  used 
is  made  synthetically  from  benzene.  Indigo  is  present  in  the 
plant  in  the  form  of  a  glucoside,  indican,  CmHwNOb  +  3  HjO, 
which  occurs  chiefiy  in  the  leaves.  The  plant  also  contains  an 
enzyme,  which  m  the  presence  of  water  hydrolyzes  the  indican 

to  glucose  and  indoxyl,  CflH*^  ^*-'^>  *'*'^  ^^  indoxyl  is  then 

^C— OH 
oxidized  to  indigo  by  the  air,  lime  being  added  to  render  the 
solution  alkaline.  (See  below.)  The  natural  indigo  of  commerce 
contains  indiglucin,  indigo  brown,  indirubin,  and  other  impuri- 
ties in  addition  to  the  blue  dye  indigotin.  The  synthetic  dye 
is  practically  pure  indigotin. 

Indigo  blue,  indigotin,  CisHioNiOs,  b  a  dark  blue  powder 
which  when  rubbed  takes  on  a  coppery  luster.  It  sublimes  in 
copper-red  prisms  and  is  insoluble  in  most  solvents.  It  can  be 
crystallized  from  hot  aniline  or  nitrobenzene.     It  does  not  dis- 
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solve  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies  or  adds.  Its  vapor  density  is  in 
accord  with  the  formula,  CitHioNiO],  and  not  with  the  formula, 
CsHjNO,  originally  given  it.  The  vapor  of  indigo  has  a  pur- 
plish red  color.  Its  solution  in  aniline  is  blue ;  in  paraffin,  red. 
Oxidizing  agents  convert  indigo  into  isatin  (409),  while  dis- 
tillation with  caustic  potash  gives  aniline.  When  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  manganese  dioxide,  anthranilic 
acid  (407)  is  formed.  Indigo  is  readily  reduced  to  the  leuco- 
compound,  indigo  white,  CiaHuNsOj  (48B),  a  colorless  crystal- 
line substance,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  abo  in  solutions 
of  the  alkalies  (owing  to  the  presence  of  phenol  hydioxyl  groups). 
When  the  alkaline  solution  is  oxidized  by  the  air  insoluble  ind^ 
blue  separates,  and  this  is  one  of  the  methods  used  to  determine 
the  value  of  commercial  indigo.  As  indigo  is  insoluble,  in  order  to 
fix  it  on  the  fabric  it  is  first  reduced  in  alkaline  solution  with  the 
sodium  salt  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  NajSjO*,  to  indigo  white, 
which  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  which  has  an  affinity  for  the 
fabric.  The  fabric  is  soaked  in  the  vat  containing  the  solution 
of  indigo  white  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  which  converts  the 
indigo  white  by  oxidation  to  indigo  blue.  This  is  called  "  vat 
dyeing,"  and  indigo  is  the  most  important  of  the  "  vat  dyes." 
The  colors  produced  by  the  vat  dyes  are  exceedingly  fast.  They 
resist  the  action  of  hght,  and  soap,  and  washing,  and  are  the 
most  valuable  dyes  known. 

The  Constitution  0/  Indigotin.    The  formula  for  indigotin  is 
CiaHioNjOi,  and  as  it  gives  isatin,  CgHeNOa  (409),  on  oxidation 

yCO 
it  must  contain  two  residues  of  isatin,  C»H4<^   ^  CO,  united  in 

some  way.  Baeyer  proved  this  view  to  be  correct  by  making 
indigotin  from  isatin.  He  first  converted  isatin  into  the  chloride 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentacbloride.  On  reduction  this 
gives  indigotin :  — 

<C0  /CO       /CO 

^CCl-faHs  =  C&/    )C:C<^  ))CJI*+2Ha 

lutin  cblnide  IndigMiii 
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This  formula  not  only  explains  the  ease  with  which  ind^tin 
is  oxidized  to  isatin :  — 

<C0  AX)  /CO 

>C=C^  >C.H,  +  0.-2  C^<^  >CO, 
NH  ^NH  ^NH 

and  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  practically  quantitatively  by  the 
oxidation  of  indoxyl  (see  below),  but  is  in  accord  with  its 
entire  chemical  conduct. 

Indigo  while,  as  stated  above,  is  the  product  of  reduction  of 
indigo  blue :  — ■ 


/C-OH  ^— OH 


Synflietic  indigo  is  now  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  from 
aniline.  There  are  three  methods  which  are  of  importance. 
In  the  first  of  these  aniline  is  condensed  with  monochloroacetic 
add  to  form  phenylglycine :  — 


Fhenylglycine  is  then  heated  with  sodium  amide,  when  indoxyl 
Is  formed  by  the  elimination  of  water :  — 

,NH, 
Cyi,.NH.CH,.C0OH  -  C  Jl/        V;H,  +  H,0. 

Pbcsyltfyciac  ttwitomtricfonn) 

The  indoxyl  is  then  oxidized  in  alkaline  solution  by  air  to  indigo- 
tin:  — 

<C0  /CO         /CO 

>CH,  +  0,  =  C^{  >C=C\  >C»H«  +  2  H»0. 
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The  second  process  differs  from  the  first  only  in  the  method 
used  to  convert  anihne  into  phenylglydne.  From  that  pdnt 
on  the  methods  are  the  same.  In  this  method  aniline  is  con- 
densed in  aqueous  solution  with  the  sodium  bisulphite  com- 
pound of  formaldehyde :  — 

C  JJ»-NHH  +  HOCHtSONa  =  C3(.NH.CH!iSO,Na  +  Hrf). 

The  resulting  product,  which  is  sodium  ui-methylanilinesul- 
phonate,  reacts  in  aqueous  solution  with  sodium  cyanide  to 
give  the  nitrile  of  phenylglydne :  — 

Cais-NHCH^OsNa  +  NaCN  =  CsHs-NH-CHjCN  +  Na»SO,; 
and  this  on  hydrolysis  gives  phenylglycine :  — 
CeHs-NH.CHjCN  +  2  HjO   =   CJlB.NH.CH2.COOH  +  NH,. 
All  these  reactions  take  place  practically  quantitatively  in 
aqueous  solutions,  and  only  the  phenylglyqpe  is  isolated. 

The  third  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  aniline  combines 
with  ethylene  chlorohydrin  (162)   to  form   anilinoethyl  alco- 
hol (349) :  — 
Cm,.NHs  +  ClCHa.CHaOH  =  CHa.NH.CHj.CHjOH  +  HQ. 

Ethylene-  Anilinoetbyl  akahal 

chlorohydrin 

This  product  is  converted  into  indoxyl  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash :  — 

/NH 
C<a-NH.CHs.CHaOH  +  0,  =  CsH4<'  )>CH,  +  2  1^0, 

x:o 

Ajulinoethyl  alcohol  Indoiyl 

and  the  indoxyl  is  oxidized  to  indigotin  in  the  usual  manner. 

When  indigo  is  sulphonated  it  gives  a  diaulphonic  acid  in  which 
the  two  sulphonic  acid  groups  are  in  the  para  positions  to  the 
imino  groups.  The  disodium  salt  of  this  acid,  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  is  the  indigo  carmine  of  commerce  formerly 
much  used  in  dyeing  wool  and  silk.  It  is  now  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  writing  inks.  The  bromoindigos  made  by  the  direct 
bromination  of  indigo  are  very  important  and  valuable  vat 
dyes.    The  dibromoindigo,  made  synthetically,  in  which  the  two 
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bromine  atoms  are  in  the  para  positions  to  the  carbonyl  groups 
has  been  found  to  be  identical  with  the  purple  of  antiquity 
(Tynan  purple).  It  was  obtained  by  the  Phoenicians  from  the 
mollusc,  Mttrex  brandaris. 

A  number  of  compounds  closely  related  to  indigo  were  ob- 
tained by  Baeyer  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  the 

yCO 
reduction  products  of  isatin,  CsH*-^  ^  CO  {409>. 

HCOH 

DioziDdol,  C^Ht-C^CO,  which  is   the  anhydride  of  ortho- 

.      ,^^    ,  /CHOH.COOH 

aminophenylglycolic  add,  CcH*^  ,  is  formed  by 

\NHj(<7) 

reducing  isatin  with  zinc  dust  and  hydrochloric  acid :  — 


Ciff/^\:o  +  H,  -  coi/Vo. 


It  is  formed  also  by  the  reduction  of  o-nitrophenylglycolic  add 
with  rinc  dust  in  acetic  add  solution :  — 

/CHOH.CO^  /CHOH.COjH 

CJlZ  —>■  C^<  — HtO    — *- 

\nO,(o)  \nH,(o) 

/CHOH 
C^  >C0. 

It  yields  isatin  on  oxidation  and  can  also  be  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  oxindol.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms  which 
melt  at  i67°-i68°  and  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  On  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  in  mineral  add 
solution  it  gives  oxindol  (414) :  — 

HCOH  CHj 

C  JI(<^0  +  H,  -  CH^^NcO  +  Hrf). 
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,COH 


Indozyl,  C«Ht<^  \CH,  isomeric  with  oxindol,  results  from  the 

fusion  of  indigo  with  caustic  potash,  and  is  the  intermediate 
product  in  the  formation  of  indigo,  both  the  natural  and  the 
sytUheiic.    It  acts  as  a  tautomeric  substance  and  yields  deriv- 


l/  >CH,.     It  < 


atives  of  the  pseudo  form,  CgHtC    /CHi.     It  occurs  in  yellow 

crystals  melting  at  85°,  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  with  a  yellow- 
green  fluorescence,  and  is  volatile  with  superheated  steam.  It 
dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  red  color.  It 
b  an  extremely  unstable  substance  and  resinihes  very  readily. 
It  is  oxidized  almost  quantitatively  in  alkaline  solution  by  the 
ur  to  indigo.  It  forms  a  nitroso  compound  and  hence  contains 
an  imino  group.  On  heating  with  potassium  pyrosulphate, 
KtSsOj,  it  forms  potassium  indoxyl  sulphate,  C«H<NOSOtK, 
a  consdtuent  of  the  urine  (urine  indican).  This  reaction  shows 
the  presence  of  the  hydroxyl  group. 

CH 
Indol,  C6H4<f^CH,  was  firet  obt^ed  by  distilling  oxindol 

HH 
with  anc  dust :  — 

CIt  CH 

C,H4.()>C0  +  Hs  =  CtH.'CyCU  +  Hrf). 
NH  NH 

Oondol  lodol 

It  is  also  formed  from  o-amino-^-chlorostyrene  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid :  — 


/CH=CHC1  /CH 

CeH/  =       CJl4<'  )CH  +  HCl, 

^NHa(o)  ^NH 

d-Ajmno-^-chlorostyrcDe  IiHl<d 


and  this  synthesis  establishes  the  structure  of  the  substance. 
It  is  present  in  coal  tar  in  small  quantity  and  may  be  isolated 
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from  the  fraction  boiling  between  240°  and  260°.  It  is  also 
present  in  the  oil  of  jasmine  and  in  neroli  oil.  It  crystallizes 
in  w^hite  leaflets  which  melt  at  sz-s^jandis  volatile  with  steam. 
The  impure  product  has  a  very  disagreeable  fecal  odor.  The 
pure  substance,  however,  has  a  pleasant  floral  odor  and  is  used 
in  perfumery.    It  forms  indigo  when  oxidized  with  ozone. 

f!-Metiiyliadol,  skat<d  (Gr.  akatos  =  feces),  C«Ht^  '^CHa  , 

has  been  found  in  civet,  and,  with  indol,  in  the  wood  of  the  tree 
Cellis  relicuiosa.  It  also  occurs  in  human  feces  and  is  the  cause 
of  its  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  formed  together  with  indol  in  the 
putrefaction  of  the  proteins  and  also  by  fusing  the  proteins  with 
caustic  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  leaflets  which  melt  at 
95°,  and  when  impure  it  has  a  strong  odor  of  feces.  Like  indol, 
skatol  b  made  artificially  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
floral  perfumes. 

Tryptophan,  a  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  proteins,  is 
^indolalanine , 

/C— CHs.CH(NH,)  COOH. 

It  has  also  been  made  synthetically.  The  sjmthetic  product  is 
optically  inactive ;  the  tryptophan  from  the  proteins  is  levo- 
rotatory. 

Note  fos  Stddent.  —  Does  it  contab  an  asymmettic  caibon  atom? 


CHAPTER  XrX 

HTDROCARBONS    COHTABTING    TWO    BENZEHE    RESIDUES 
ra  DIRECT  COHBIHATION 

JosT  as  the  marsh  gas  residue,  methyl,  CHj,  unites  with  methyl 
to  form  ethane,  H,C.CH»,  so  the  benzene  residue,  phenyl,  C»H(, 
unites  with  phenyl  to  form  the  hydrocarbon  diphenyl, 
HsCg.C«Hs,  and  residues  of  toluene  and  of  the  higher  mem- 
bers of  the  series  imite  in  a  similar  way  to  form  homologues 
of  diphenyl. 

Diphen^,  CuHia,(CtHs.C«HO.— This  hydrocarbon  is  made 
by  treating  bromobenzene  with  sodium :  — 

2  CHsBr  +  2  Na  =  CuHio  +  a  NaBr; 

and  by  conducting  benzene  through  a  tube  heated  to  redness : — 

2  COIe  =  CbHio  +  H,. 

It  forms  large,  lustrous  plates.  It  melts  at  70.5°,  and  boils 
at  254°.    It  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

Diphenyl  is  an  extremely  stable  substance.  It  resists  the 
action  of  ordinary  oxidizing  agents,  but  with  strong  ones  it 
yields  benzoic  acid.  A  large  number  of  derivatives  of  diphenyl 
have  been  studied. 

Substitution  products  of  diphenyl.  —  Substituting  agents,  as 
the  halogens,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  act  upon  diphenyl 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  upon  toluene.  Of  the  mono- 
substitution  products,  three  varieties,  ortho,  meta,  and  para, 
are  possible.  Of  these  the  para  derivatives  are  most  easily 
obtained  by  direct  action.  At  the  same  time  ortho  derivatives 
are  formed  to  some  extent.  By  further  action  ortho-para 
products  and  di-para  products  are  formed.  In  the  latter  the 
substituting  atoms  or  groups  occupy  the  positions  indicated 
on  the  next  page:  — 
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H  H  H  H 

C  C  C  C 

C  C  C  C 

HH  H  H 

C«H4.NHiO>). 
Benziduie,  |  .  —  This    is    diparadiaminodiphenyl. 

C.H4.NHi(p) 
It  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  diparadinitrodiphenyl,  and 
also  from  hydra^obenzene  (360)  made  by  the  reduction  of  nitro- 
benzene in  alkaline  solution.    When  this  is  treated  with  mineral 
adds  it  is  transformed  into  benzidine :  — 

CeHs-NH  CJi*.NH» 


Benzidine  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by  this  method. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  leaflets  that  melt  at  127.5°- 
128°.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol 
andether.  It  boils  at  4oo''-4oi''.  The  sulphate,  CuHiaNjHsSO*, 
and  the  chromate,  CijHiaNaHiCrOi,  both  difficultly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  are  characteristic  salts.  The  sulphate 
crystallizes  in  scales  and  is  used  to  estimate  benzidine  or  sul- 
phuric acid  quantitatively.  The  chromate  has  a  deep  blue  color 
and  crystallizes  in  needles.  Over  2,000,000  pounds  of  benzidine 
were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

Benzidine  dyes.  —  Benzidine  and  its  homologues  (f>-tolidine, 
CiiH»(CH»)»(NHi)s,  made  from  o-nitrotoluene,  etc.)  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  manufacture  of  azo  dyes.  When  the  di- 
hydrochloride  is  diazotized  with  nitrous  acid  it  gives  diphenyl- 
tetrazonium  chloride :  — 

CJl4NHiHCl  CJI^NjCl 

C,fl4NHgHCl  CfHJ^sCl, 

and   this   reacts   readily   with   phenol  acids,   naphthylamine- 
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sulphonic  acids  (SOB)  and  naphthol  sulphonic  adds  (603)  to 
form  valuable  disazo  dyes  that  dye  cotton  directly  without  the 
use  of  a  mordant.  They  are  therefore  called  direct  or  substanUtt 
dyes.  The  first  dye  of  this  class  was  called  Congo  red  (EOfi). 
ChrysamineG,  an  important  disazo  dye,  is  made  by  the  action  of 
diphenyltetrazonium  chloride  on  sodium  salicylate  in  alkaline 
solution :  — 

yONa  yOH 

I  +  =1  +2  NaCl. 

C5H4N»C1      CrfJ^COONa      CJIiNjCrfljCOONa 

\)Na  \)H 

Dtiihui]4teti*H>niiuii-    Sodium  vilk^ate 


Carbazole,  |        /NH,  the  imide  of  diphenyl,  is  found  in  coal 
CsH/ 

tar  and  is  obtained  from  the  anthracene  fraction  by  distilling  it 
with  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides.  The  carbazole  forms 
a  non-volatile  potassium  or  sodium  salt  with  the  (used  allulies, 
in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  imide  group  is  replaced  by  the 
metal,  while  anthracene  and  the  other  hydrocarbons  distil. 
The  alkali  salt  of  carbazole  is  then  decomposed  by  water,  the 
carbazole  and  alkali  recovered,  and  the  carbazole  purified  by 
subUmation.  It  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapor  of  o-amino- 
diphenyl  over  red  hot  lime  or  the  vapor  of  diphenylamine 
through  a  red  hot  tube  (compare  with  the  formation  of  diphenyl 
from  benzene) :  — 


>NH=   I        >NH  +  Ht. 

:,h/         0014/ 


It  crystallizes  in  colorless  leaflets  that  melt  at  238°  and  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  It  distils  at 
338°,  sublimes  readily,  and  is  exceedingly  stable.  It  yields  an 
acetyl  and  a  nitroso  compound,  and  a  potassium  salt,  (C»H4)iNK, 
when  fused  with  caustic  potash,  showing  the  presence  of  the 
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imide  group.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Hydron  blue, 
a  valuable  vat  dye. 

Naphthalene,  CioH(.  —  This  hydrocarbon  is  the  constituent 
of  coal  tar  which  is  present  in  largest  amount,  about  6-15  per 
cent  of  the  tar  bdng  naphthalene.'  It  crystallizes  out  of  the 
fractions  boiling  between  iio'-ayo",  and  after  it  is  freed  from 
oil  by  centrifuging  and  pressure,  is  purified  by  washing  it  with 
small  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  distilling  in  steam  or  sub- 
liming it.  Large  quantities  of  naphthalene  are  now  obtained 
from  the  gases  of  the  coking  ovens.  Naphthalene  is  also  formed 
when  marsh  gas,  ethylene,  acetylene,  or  the  vapors  of  alcohol, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  benzene,  toluene,  etc.,  are  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  monoclinic  plates  that 
melt  at  80°  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in 
hot  alcohol  and  benzene.  It  boils  at  218°,  is  volatile  with  steam 
and  sublimes  very  readily.  It  has  a  characteristic  tarry  odor. 
It  gives  phthalic  anhydride  (116)  on  oxidation,  which  shows 
that  it  is  an  ortho  derivative  of  benzene.  Its  structural  formula 
is  based  on  the  following  syntheses  from  benzene  derivatives  :■ — 

I.  When  o-xylylene  dibromide  is  heated  with  the  disodium 
compound  of  the  ethyl  ester  of  symmetrical  ethanetetracar- 
boxylic  add  it  forms  ethyl  tetrahydronaphthalenetetracarboxy- 
late: — 

/CHjBr  Na— C=(COOCsH(). 

CJl4<  -I-  I 

Nai,Br(o)      Na— C=:(C00CiH6). 

XH,C=(COOCyis), 

-  CJl4<  I  +  2  NaBr. 

X:HsC=(COOCH,)a 

When  this  ester  is  saponified  it  loses  two  molecules  of  carbon 
dioxide  (160),  forming  tetrahydronaphthalenedicarboxylic  add, 
and  the  silver  salt  of  this  add  when  heated  gives  naphthalene 
and  the  anhydride  of  the  acid :  — 


/CH».CH(COOAg) 
[,.CH(COOAg) 


CH,.CF • 


'  See  Lunge's  Coal  Tar  and  Ammonia,  Fifth  ed.  1916. 
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/CH=CH  XHtCH.CO 

CJi«<  [      +    CJl4<         1       >0. 

x;h=ch  x:HjCh.co 

NiphUulme  Anhjrdridc 

The  aDhydride  of  the  acid  also  yields  naphthalene  when  its 
vapor  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.     (Write  the  equation.) 

2.  Phenylbutylene  dibromide  gives  naphthalene  when  its 
vapor  is  passed  over  lime  heated  to  a  red  heat ;  — 

/CH,— CH,  /CH=CH 

COi/  I  =  C^K  I      +  2  HBr  +  H». 

BrH^.CHBr  X;H=CH 

Niphthalenc 

3.  r-PhenyUsocrotonic  add,  CJl6.CH=CHCHs.C00H, 
loses  water  when  heated  and  is  converted  into  a-naphthol,  a 
hydroxyl  derivative  of  naphthalene :  — 


HC      CH 


"COs 


When  heated  with  zinc  dust  o-naphthol  gives  naphthalene. 

According  to  these  syntheses  naphthalene  is  made  up  of  two 
benzene  residues  having  two  ortho  carbon  atoms  in  common,  and 
this  formula  is  in  accord  with  the  entire  chemical  conduct  of 
the  substance.  It  resembles  benzene  very  closely,  e.g.,  it  forms 
nitro  compounds  with  nitric  acid  and  sulphonic  acids  with 
sulphuric  add,  the  nitro  compounds  undergo  reduction  to  amino 
derivatives  of  naphthalene  and  these  can  be'  diazotized  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  that  aniline  is.  The  sulphonic  adds  are 
converted  into  hydroxynaphthalenes  by  fusing  with  alkalies, 
and  these  substances  (called  naphthols)  resemble  the  phenols 
dosely. 

The  presence  of  two  benzene  rings  in  naphthalene  has  also 
been  shown  in  the  following  manner:  Nitronaphthalene, 
obt^dned  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthalene, 
yields  nitrophthalic  add  on  oxidation  with  chromic  add :  — 
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NOi  NO, 

which  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  direct  nitration  of  phthalic 
add.  Hence  the  ring  into  which  the  nitro  group  has  entered 
is  a  benzene  ring.  If,  however,  nitronaphthalene  is  reduced  to 
aminonaphthalene  and  this  is  oxidized  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate, phthalic  acid  is  formed :  — 

00  —  ^00- 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  second  ring  in  naphthalene  is  also 
a  benzene  ring.  Further,  it  has  been  shown  that  naphthalene- 
sulphonic  acid  yields  both  sulphophthalic  acid  and  phthalic 
acid  on  oxidation. 

The  hydrogen  addition  products  of  naphthalene  are  also  in 
accord  with  the  above  formula.  When  treated  with  metallic 
sodium  in  alcohohc  soluUon  naphthalene  takes  up  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  to  form  dihydronaphthalene,  CioHio,  and  this  com- 
pound like  <£hydrobenzene  (329)  acts  like  an  unsatiu^ted  com- 
pound, taking  up  bromine  with  great  ease.  In  addition  to  this 
dihydride,  which  is  called  A*  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
double  bond,  a  second  dihydride  A'  has  been  made  by  heat- 
ing A*  with  sodium  ethylate.  It  is  also  characterized  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  combines  with  bromine.  These  two  di- 
hydrides  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  two  dihydrobenzenes  and 
are  the  only  ones  possible  according  to  the  theory :  — 

CH       CH  CH      OH, 


On  further  reduction  naphthalene  forms  a  tetrahydride,  CioHu, 
and  the  final  product  is  a  decahydride,  CioHu,  which  acts  like 
a  saturated  hydrocarbon  of  the  paraffin  series :  — 
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CH       CHi  H(C  HCH, 

CU      CRt  H,CHCB| 

Ntphthllede  tetnhrdiide  Haphthi 


Naphthalene  tetrahydride  and  decahydride  are  now  made  on  the 
large  scale  by  reducing  naphthalene  with  hydrogen  in  the  pres- 
ence of  nickel  as  a  catalyst.  They  are  both  liquids,  and  are 
used  as  fuel  in  gas  engines  in  place  of  gasolene.  They  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  Utrdin  and  decalin. 

Over  37  million  pounds  of  naphthalene  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1930,  almost  one-third  of  which  was  from  the 
gases  of  the  coking  ovens.  The  most  important  uses  of  naph- 
thalene are  in  making  derivatives,  which  are  used  in  very  large 
quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  azo  dyes ;  and  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  phthalic  anhydride,  which  is  used  in  making  the  phthalein 
dyes,  anthraquinone,  and  phenolphthalein.  Large  quantities 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lampbladc  and  for  heating 
purposes.  It  is  used  in  preserving  wood,  hides,  and  furs,  and 
as  a  fuel  in  motors.  It  is  also  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  an 
insecticide.     The  well  known  moth  balls  are  naphthalene. 

Isomerism  of  the  substitution  products  of  naphthalene. 

aHC     CHa 
aHC      CUa 

The  number  of  substitution  products  obtained  from  naphthalene 
is  much  greater  than  that  obtained  from  benzene  and  corresponds 
with  the  number  theoretically  possible  for  the  above  formula. 
Two  series  of  monosubstitution  products  are  possible  according 
as  the  a-or  ^-hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced,  and  both  are  known. 
Those  in  which  the  hydrogens  i ,  4,  5,  or  8  are  replaced  are  called 
a-derivatives,  while  those  resulting  from  the  replacement  of 
2,  3,  6,  or  7  are  designated  ^-derivatives.  For  the  disubstitution 
products,  where  the  substituents  are  the  same,  the  number  of 
isomers  is  10,  while  it  is  14  when  they  are  different.  The  10 
isomers  are  designated  by  the  numbers:   1,2  ;  1,3;  14;  1,5;  1,6; 
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1,7;  1,8;  3,3;  2,6;  and  2,7.  Ten  dicMoronapfUkalenes  are  known, 
and  the  structure  of  each  has  been  determined.  In  the  case  of  the 
a- and  0-naphthylaimnemonosulphonic  acids,  HiN.CioHt^SOiH, 
the  14  isomers  are  all  known,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  14 
isomeric  trichlordnaphthalenes  predicted  by  the  theory.  The 
substitution  of  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  naphthalene  by  dif- 
ferent substituents  would  theoretically  give  rise  to  10,766,600 
derivatives.  Disubstitution  products  in  which  the  substituents 
are  in  the  i,8  positions  are  called  "  peri "  compounds.  They 
resemble  the  ortho  derivatives  of  benzene  and  naphthalene  in 
many  respects,  e.g.,  peri-naphthalenedicarboxylic  acid, 

CO       —^' 

Nsphthalic  add  Acentphthene 

forms  an  anhydride  just  as  (>-phthalic  add  does,  and  hence  is 
called  oaphthalic  acid.  It  is  made  by  the  oxidation  of  ace- 
naphthene,  a  constituent  of  coal-tar. 

The  method  of  determining  the  position  of  the  substituents  in 
naphthalene  is  ^mUar  to  that  used  in  the  benzene  series.  For 
example,  the  mononitronaphthalene  which  results  from  the 
direct  nitration  of  naphthalene  and  which  was  originally  called 
n-nitronaphthalene  merely  to  distinguish  it  from  its  isomer, 
/3-nitronapbthalene  (199)  obtained  from  0-naphthylaniine,  can 
be  converted  into  a-naphthol  in  the  same  way  that  nitrobenzene 
is  converted  into  phenol  (361).  The  position  of  the  hydroxyl 
group  in  a-naphthol  is  fixed  by  its  synthesis  from  -y-phenyl- 
isocrotonic  acid  (494).  Therefore,  the  nitro  group  in  a-nitro- 
naphthalene  must  occupy  one  of  the  positions  1,4, 5,  or  8,  and  in 
j8-nitronaphthalene,  2,3,6,or7.  Any monosubstitution product 
that  can  be  converted  into  o-naphthol  or  o-nitronaphthalene, 
or  can  be  made  from  these  substances,  is  called  an  a-com- 
pound,  and  this  fixes  the  structure,  while  its  isomer  must  be  the 
^-compound.  Another  method  consists  in  the  oxidation  of 
the  naphthalene  derivative  to  a  benzene  derivative  of  known 
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Structure.    Thus    «-nitronaphthalene    gives    the     i,j^-mtiD- 
pbthalic  add  on  oxidation :  — 


NO* 

CO. 


OCOOH 
+2C0.+H,0. 
COOH 


and  must  have  the  nitrogroup  in  one  of  the  positions  1,4,5,  otS. 
SoBSTiTunoN  Products  of  Naphthauine 

Homologues  of  naphthalene,  methyl,  ethyl,  and  propyl  deriva- 
tives, etc.,  are  unimportant.  They  can  be  made  synthetically  by 
the  Friedel  and  Crafts  method  or  by  other  methods  used  in 
preparing  the  homologues  of  benzene.  a-Methylnaphthaleae 
(b.p.  240°- 242°),  and  p-methylnaphthalene(m.  p.  32°),  are  both 
present  in  cod  tar.  On  oxidation  they  give  the  corresponding 
a-naphthoic  or  )3-naphthoic  acid,  compounds  which  resemble 
benzoic  acid  very  closely  in  their  properties.  They  are  both 
converted  into  naphthalene  when  distilled  with  lime. 

a-Chloronapbthalene,  C1DH7CI  (a),  and  a-bromonaphthalene, 
Ck^tBt  (a),  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  on 
naphthalene  in  the  presence  of  iron  as  a  catalyst.  i-Chloro- 
naphthalene  is  a  fluid  boiling  at  263°.  i-Bromonaphthalene 
is  also  liquid  and  boils  at  279.5°.  Addition  products,  such  as 
naphthalene  dichloride,  CioHgClj,  and  naphthalene  tetrachloride, 
CioHgCU,  similar  to  naphthalene  dihydride  and  tetrahydride 
(496,  496),  are  formed  in  the  cold  when  no  carrier  is  present. 
When  heated  or  treated  with  bases  these  substances  lose  hydro- 
chloric acid,  giving  monocnloro-  and  dichloronaphthalenes.  The 
0-monohalogen  derivatives  can  not  be  obtained  by  direct  action 
of  the  halogens  on  naphthalene,  but  are  prepared  from  /5-com- 
pounds,  such  as  0-naphthol  and  ;3-naphthylamine,  by  the 
methods  used  in  the  benzene  series  to  replace  hydroxyl  and  the 
amino  group  by  a  halogen.  The  monohalogen  derivatives  of 
naphthalene,  both  a-  and  /3-,  can  be  prepared  readily  from  the  a- 
and  /S-naphthalenesulphonic  acids  (499)  by  treating  them  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  or  pentabromide.  The  chlorides  or 
*— "mides  of  the  sulphonic  acids  are  first  formed,  and  these  by 
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the  further  action  of  the  phosphorus  compounds  give  mono- 
halogen  derivatives  of  naphthalene ;  — 

CioHt.SOiCI  +  PCU  =  CioHjCI  +  OSCl,  +  OPCI». 

«-or  fl-NaphUulene-  «- 1 

euLphuryl  cblaride  lu 


!4ailiClu]«ie-  a-  or  0-Chloro-      Thionyl 


This  reaction,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  naphtlialene  series,  also 
takes  place  with  derivatives  of  the  sulphonic  acids.  i-Chloro- 
naphthalene  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  chlorosulphonic  acids 
of  naphthalene  and  in  making  Naphthalene  green  V. 

a-Nitronaphthalene,  CiaH7NOi(a),  is  formed  by  the  direct 
nitration  of  naphthalene  with  mixed  acid  at  4s°-so°.  No  j3- 
product  is  formed  even  when  the  nitration  is  carried  out  at  a 
higher  temperature  (see  Naphthalene  sulphonic  acids  below). 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles  that  melt  at  61°, 
Its  boiling  point  is  304°,  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  blood-red  color  and  when  nitrated  in  this  solu- 
tion gives  1,5-  and  1,8-dinitronaphthalene.  It  is  oxidized  by 
chromic  acid  to  nitrophthalic  add  (1,2,3)  ^^^  gives  a-naphthyl- 
amine  on  reducdon.  It  is  poisonous.  When  treated  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  the  nitro  group  is  eliminated  and 
B-chloronaphthalene  is  formed.  This  is  a  reaction  peculiar  to 
the  naphthalene  series.  It  does  not  take  place  in  the  benzene 
series.  Di-,  tri-,  and  tetranitronaphthalenes  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives.  Nitronaphthalene  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a-naphthylamine  and  of  i-nitronaphthalene- 
5-suIphonic  acid  and  of  other  intermediates. 

^-Nitronaphthalene  is  made  from  ^-naphthylamine  hydro- 
chloride by  diazotizing  and  treating  the  diazonium  salt  with 
sodium  nitrite  in  the  presence  of  cuprous  oxide ;  — 

CioHtNsCI  +  NaNOi  =  CoHjNft  -f-  N,  +  NaCl, 

It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  that  melt  at  79°  and  have  an' 
odor  similar  to  that  of  dimamon.  When  reduced  it  gives 
/S-naphthylamine,  and  this  gives  )3-naphtho1  when  its  salt  is 
diazotized  and  boiled  with  water. 

Naphtbalenesulphonic  acids,  C10H7SO3H,  are  formed  by 
sulphonation   of   naphthalene.    The    i-acid   results   in   larger 
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quantity  at  lower  temperatures,  the  2-acid  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. Thus  at  ioo°  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  95  per 
cent  of  the  i-acid  and  5  per  cent  of  the  2-acid  are  formed,  irfiile 
at  160°,  18  per  cent  of  the  i-acid  and  8a  per  cent  of  the  i-add 
are  obtained.  They  are  separated  by  recrystallization  of  the 
calcium  salts,  the  calcium  salt  of  the  2-add  being  more  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water,  and  are  converted  into  the  sodium  salts 
by  means  of  sodium  carbonate.  From  the  sodium  salts  a-  and 
0-naphthob  are  obtained  by  fusing  with  alkalies :  — 

CioHTSOJ^a  +  NaOH  =■  CioH^H  +  Na,SOi, 

and  the  a-  and  |3-cyannaphthalenes  by  fusing  with  sodium 
cyanide:^ 

CoHrSOJ^a  +  NaCN  =  C,oH,CN  +  NajSO,. 

These  cyannaphthalenes  give  the  two  naphthoic  acids  (498) 
when  hydrolyzed.  The  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  two 
naphthalenesulphonic  acids  towards  sodium  amalgam  is  im- 
portant. The  sulphoxyl  group  in  the  a-position  is  replaced  by 
hydrogen,  while  in  the  ^-position  it  is  unattacked.  The  a-add 
is  also  converted  into  naphthalene  by  boiling  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid, 

CioHjSOsH  +  HsO  =  CiftHg  +  HjSO,, 

while  the  ^-acid  undergoes  no  change. 

Naphthots,  C10H7OH.  —  a-  and  ^-Naphthols  are  present  in 
coal  tar,  but  are  always  made  from  the  two  monosulphonic  adds 
by  fusing  with  alkalies.  They  can  also  be  made  from  the  two 
naphthylamines  by  diazotizing  and  boiling  their  diazonium  salts 
with  water. 

a-Naphthot  is  sometimes  made  on  the  large  scale  from  a-naph- 
thylamine  by  heating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  an  auto- 
da  ve  to  200° : — 

Ci»H,NH,  +  HOH  =  Ci»H,OH  +  NH,. 

This  method  gives  a-naphthol  free  from  even  a  trace  of 
J^naphthol.     It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  needles,  which  melt  at 
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94°.  It  boils  at  a78''-28o'',  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  With  ferric 
chloride  it  gives  a  violet  color  and  a  Socky  precipitate.  It  has 
an  odor  somewhat  like  that  of  phenol  and  acts  chemically  like 
phenol,  although  the  hydroxyl  group  reacts  more  readily  than 
that  in  phenol.  For  example,  it  is  readily  converted  into 
naphthylamine  by  heating  with  the  zinc  chloride  oi  the  calcium 
chloride  compound  of  anunonia :  — 

CioH,.OH  +  HNH,  =  CioH^NHj  +  HjO, 

and  is  converted  into  the  ethyl  ether,  CioHtOCsHj,  merely  by 
boiling  with  alcohol  and  a  mineral  acid.  This  ether,  curiously 
enough,  although  it  does  not  contain  a  free  hydroxyl  group, 
combines  with  diazonium  salts  in  the  same  way  that  n-naphtbol 
does  to  form  azo  compounds :  — 

CsHsNsCl  +  HCioHsOCiHb  =  CoHfiNjCioHsOCsHt  +  HCl. 

a-Naphthol  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  dyes, 
but  most  of  it  is  converted  into  a-naphtholsulphonic  acids, 
which  are  very  important  dyestuff  intermediates.  It  is  also 
used  to  prepare  Martius  yeUow  and  Naphthol  yellow  S. 

<Hi— CHi 
I      ,  formed  by 

redudng  a-naphthol  in  solurion  in  amyl  alcohol  with  sodium, 
shows  in  its  chemical  conduct  a  very  close  resemblance  to  phenol, 
e.g.,  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  is  precipitated  from  this  solution 
by  carbon  dioxide,  just  as  phenol  is.  Like  phenol  it  also  com- 
bines with  diazonium  salts  to  form  hydroxyazo  compounds.  It 
is  called  "  aromatic  "-tetrahydro-a- naphthol,  abbreviated  as 
shown  above,  to  indicate  that  it  acts  like  an  aromatic  compound. 
/3-Naphth<ri  is  always  made  synthetically  from  naphthalene- 
2-sulphonic  acid  by  fusing  with  caustic  soda.  It  crystallizes  in 
nearly  inodorous,  monoclinic  leaflets  that  melt  at  123°,  and  it 
boils  at  28s°-286',  It  sublimes  very  readily  and  is  volatile 
with  superheated  steam.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  readily  in  hot,  and  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  benzene.     Ferric 
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chloride  gives  first  a  faint  green  color  and  then  a  white  floc- 
culent  precipitate.  Like  a-naphthol  the  /3-compound  is  readily 
converted  into  ethers  with  alcohols  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

p-Naphthylmethyl  ether,  C10H7OCH9,  has  an  odor  similar  to 
that  of  neroli  oil.  It  is  made  synthetically  on  the  large  scale 
and  is  used  in  perfumery  under  the  name,  nerotin. 

With  ammonia,  or  more  readily  with  ammonium  sulphite  and 
ammonia,  naphthol  is  converted  into  ^-naphthylamine :  — 

CbHi-OH  +  HNH2  =  CittHj.NHj  +  H2O, 

and  this  is  the  technical  method  for  the  production  of  ^-naphth^ 

/CHsCHOH 

ac-Tetrahydro-p-naphthol,  CdH4<'  |  ,  is  formed  to- 

X:Hs.CH! 
gether  with  a  small  amount  of  the  ar-tetrahydro  product  by  the 
reduction  of  ^-naphthol  with  sodium  and  amyl  alcohol.  It  acts 
like  a  secondary  alcohol,  while  the  ar-compound  acts  like  a 
phenol.  It  is  called  "aiicyclic"  (abbreviated  to  ac)  to  show 
that  it  acts  like  the  ahphatic  and  cyclic  compounds. 

Enormous  quantities  of  /3-naphthol  are  used  in  making  azo 
dyes  and  dyestuff  intermediates.  Large  quantities  are  also 
converted  into  j3-naphthylamine.  About  ra  million  pounds 
were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

Naphtholsulphonic  adds  are  obtained  by  sulphonation  of  the 
naphthols  or  from  the  naphthylaminesulphonic  acids.  Thus, 
i-naphthol-4-sulphonic  acid  was  for  a  long  time  made  by  di- 
azotizing  naphthionic  acid  (i-naphthylamine-4-sulphonic  add) 
and  boding  the  diazonium  salt  with  water.  This  method  is  no 
longer  used,  since  naphthionic  acid  can  be  more  readily  con- 
verted into  the  hydroxy  acid  by  heating  with  sodium  bisulphite 
and  an  alkali.  Ammonia  splits  off,  and  the  sodium  salt  of  a 
sulphurous  acid  ester  of  i-naphthol-4-sulphonic  acid  is  first 
obtained  and  then  saponified  by  the  alkaU :  — 

NaSO3.C10Hs.NHs  — >"  NaSOs.CittHeOSOsNa 

—*-  NaSO,.CtoH,.Oa 
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The  acid  is  also  made  technically  by  heating  i-chloronaphtha- 
lene-4-suIphoiiic  acid  with  dilute  caustic  soda  solution  under 
pressure  to  200°,  when  the  chlorine  is  replaced  by^the  hydroxyl 
group.  o-Naphthol  gives  a  mixture  of  the  ortho  and  para  acids 
when  sulphonated.  If,  however,  the  hydroxyl  group  is  rendered 
inactive,  only  the  para  acid  is  formed.  Thus  a-naphthyl- 
ethyl  ether  gives  only  the  4-sulphonic  add.  i-Napklhol- 
4-sulphonu:  acid  is  usedj  in  the  form  of  its  sodium  salt,  in  the 
manufacture  of  azo-dyes  and  is  known  as  Neville  and  Winther's 
acid.  The  2,6-  and  2,S-^iiaphtholsulphonic  acids  made  by 
sulphonating  /3-naphthol  are  also  important  dyestuff  interme- 
diates. The  first  Is  called  Schiiffer's  acid  and  the  second  crocein 
acid,  because  of  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  crocein  scarlet 
(made  by  dia^otizing  aminoazobenzenesulphonic  acid  and 
combining  it  with  the  crocein  add  in  alkaline  solution).  The 
0-naphtholdisulphonic  acids  (2,3,6  and  2,6,8),  known  in  the 
form  of  their  sodium  salts  as  R-salt  and  G-salt,  because  one 
gives  red  (rot)  and  the  other  yellow  (gelb)  azo  dyes  with  di- 
azonium  salts,  are  important  dyestuff  intermediates.  Ckromo- 
tropic  acid  (i,8-dihydroxynaphthalene-3,6-disulphonic  acid) 
made  from  the  i-amino-8-naphthol-3,6-disulphonic  acid  (H- 
acid),  by  heating  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  is  also  of  technical  importance. 

Nitrooaphthols  analogous  to  the  nitrophenols  are  formed 
by  the  nitration  of  the  naphthols.  For  example,  24-dinitro- 
o-naphthol  is  made  by  nitrating  a-naphthol  mono-  or  disulphonic 
acid,  the  sulphonic  acid  groups  being  displaced  by  the  nitro 
groups,  and  2, 4-dinitro-o-naphthol- 7 -sulphonic  add  by  nitrat- 
ing a-naphtho!trisulphonic  acid  (1,24,7).  I"  this  case  the 
sulphonic  acid  groups  in  positions  2  and  4  are  replaced  by  nitro 
groups,  while  that  in  7  is  not  attacked.  The  sodium  salts  of 
these  nitro  compounds  are  yellow  dyes  known  as  Martius 
yellow  and  Napkthol  yellow  S,  respectively, 

Aminooaphthols  are  made  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitro- 
naphthols,  and  like  the  aminophenols  readily  undergo  oxidation 
in  the  air.  The  i-amino-8-naphthol-3,6-disulphonic  add  is 
known  as  H-add  and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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azo  dyes.  The  sodium  salt  of  the  i-amino-3-naphthol-6-sul- 
phonic  acid,  known  as  eikonogm,  is  used  as  a  photographic 
developer. 

o-Naphthylamine,  CioHTNHiCa),  b  made  on  the  large  scale  hy 
reducing  a-nitronaphthalene  in  the  same  way  that  aniline  is 
made  from  nitrobenzene.  It  can  also  be  made  by  heating 
naphthalene  to  its  boiling  point  with  sodium  amide,  NaNHi, 
hydrogen  being  evolved.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  color-  ■ 
less  needles,  melts  at  50°,  and  boils  at  301°,  It  is  very  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  has  a  disagreeable,  fecal  odor,  and  subtimes 
readily.  Like  aniline  it  turns  brown  in  the  air,  due  to  oxidation. 
Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  o-naphthaquinone  (BOB).  Its 
hydrochloride  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  is  converted  into 
the  diazonium  salt,  CioHyNjCl,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  add. 
When  boiled  with  water  this  gives  a-naphthol,  and  it  combines 
with  phenols  or  naphthols  and  with  aromatic  amines,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  benzene  diazonium  salts  do,  to  form  azo 
dyes.  When  heated  with  sodium  amide  (and  naphthalene)  to 
330°  it  gives  1 ,5-naphthyIenediamine,  CioHs(NH2)3. 

a-Naphthylamine  is  used  in  making  dyes  and  intermediates. 
Most  of  it  is  converted  into  naphthionic  acid.  Over  5  million 
pounds  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1920, 

or-Tetrahydro-a-aapbtbylamine,  BiSC^iC  \ 

\CH..CHs, 

is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodiiun  on  the  amyl  alcohol  solution 
of  o-naphthylamine.  It  resembles  anihne  in  its  chemical  conduct, 
e.g.,  it  can  be  diazotized,  and  the  diazonium  salt  is  converted 
into  ar-tetrahydro- a-naphthol  by  boiling  with  water. 

P-Naphthylamine,  CioH,NH5(p),is  made  on  the  large  scale  by 
heating  /3-naphthol  (601)  with  20  per  cent  ammonia  and  am- 
monium sulphite  under  pressure.  It  crystallizes  in  leaflets, 
melts  at  112°,  boils  at  306°, and  differs  from  a-naphthylamine  in 
being  odorless.  It  is  more  stable  than  the  a-compound  and  is 
not  colored  by  oxidizing  agents. 

0-Naphthylamine  is  used  in  making  dyes  and  intermediates. 
It  is  not  as  important  as  the  o-compound. 
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<CH2.CHNH3 
I  ,  fonned 

CHj.CHt 
by  reducing  ^naphthylamine  with  sodium  and  amyl  alcohol, 
cannot  be  diazotized.  With  nitrous  acid  it  forms  a  very  stable 
nitrite.  It  resembles  pip>eridine  in  its  odor  and  properties  and 
is  a  strong  base.  It  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  and 
has  been  separated  into  a  dextro  and  a  levo  modification. 

Naphthylamiaesulphonic  adds  are  made  by  sulphonation  of 
the  naphthylamines.  The  most  important  of  these  is  i-naphthyl- 
amine-4-sulphonic  acid,  (i)HaN.CioH«.SOiH(4)  (naphlkumic 
add),  which  is  made  by  roasting  a-naphthylamine  add  sulphate 
in  the  same  way  that  sulphanilic  acid  (369)  is  made  from  aniline 
add  sulphate.  It  resembles  sulphanilic  acid  very  closely.  Like 
sulphanilic  acid  it  is  diazotized  directly  by  nitrous  add,  and 
the  diazonium  sulphonate  combines  with  phenols,  naphthols, 
and  aromatic  amines  to  form  valuable  azo  dyes.  It  is  a  very 
im[>ortant  intermediate,  nearly  4,000,000  pounds  having  been 
made  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

Azo  dyes  of  the  naphthalene  series  are  of  great  technical 
importance.  They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  diazonium 
salts  on  the  naphthylamines  and  naphthols  or  their  sulphonic 
adds. 

Congo  red  is  made  by  the  action  of  diphenyltetrazonium 
chloride  (491)  on  naphthionic  acid  in  alkaline  solution :  — 

C1N,.CJI4— C^.N»CI  +  2  C,oH,(NH,)S03Na  +  2  NaOH 

=  2  HiO  +  2  NaCl, 

(4)NaO^\  2  2  /S03Na(4) 

XioHsN  :NC»H4.Cai4N:NCioHB< 

(i)NH/  ^    ^  ^NH,(i) 

It  is  an  important  substantive  dye  for  cotton,  over  i^  million 
pounds  having  been  made  in  the  United  States  in  1920.  The 
free  acid  is  blue  and  the  salts  are  red.  It  acts  as  an  indicator, 
the  reverse  of  litmus,  as  in  alkaline  solution  it  is  red,  in  add 
blue.    Benzopwpurin,  made  by  substituting  tolidine  (491)  for 
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benzidine,  is  a  dimethyl  derivative  of  Congo  red  containing  a 
methyl  group  attached  to  each  of  the  benzene  residues  of  the 
diphenyl  group.  A  few  of  the  simpler  azo  dyes  of  this  series 
are:  — 

Orange  n,  NaSOs.CMiSiCKlEiO'RiP),  made  by  diazotiz- 
ing  sulphanilic  add  and  combining  it  in  alkaline  solution  with 
|3-naphthol,  is  an  important  azo  dye  containing  a  benzene 
and  a  naphthalene  residue.  Nearly  2,000,000  pounds  were 
made  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

Ponceau,  2  R,  (CH3)aCtHa'N=N.Ci(iH40H(SOtNa)i,  made 
from  diazotized  xylidine  hydrocliloride  and  R-salt  (fiOS)  is  an 
important  red  azo-dye.  Over  r,ooo,ooo  pounds  were  made  in 
the  United  States  in  1920. 

Fast  red,  NaSOa.CioHB— N=:N— CloHsCOHj.SOaNa,  made  by 
diazotizing  naphthionic  acid  and  combining  it  with  i ,  4-naphthol- 
sulphonic  acid,  is  an  example  of  a  red  azo  dye  containing  two 
naphthalene  residues.^  Neariy  500,000  pounds  were  made  in 
the  United  States  in  1920. 

Quinones  of  the  naphthalene  series.  —  Three  isomeric  qui- 
nones,  CioHaOj,  are  known.  They  are  called  o-,  fi-,  and  arnpU- 
according  to  the  position  of  the  ketone  groups. 

a-Naphthaquinone  is  made  by  the  oxidation  of  naphthalene, 
a-naphthylamine,  i  ,4-dihydroxyiiaphthalene  and  other  disub- 
stitution  products  of  naphthalene  having  the  groups  in  the  1,4 
position,  with  chromic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow,  triclinic 
needles  that  melt  at  125°,  and  resembles  ordmary  p-benzoquinone 
closely  in  its  properties.  It  has  a  similar  odor,  is  volatile  with 
steam,  and  gives  a  dioxime  with  hydroxylamine.  It  is  reduced 
by  sulphurous  acid  to  i^-dihydroxynaphthalene  and  there- 
fore has  the  two  carbonyl  groups  in  the  1^4  position,  or  it  is  a 
para  quinone  (I) : —  , 

«00       CO"    oc^" 

00 

L  o-Nspbthiquliiaiic  II.  S-I^apliUia<luinaiie         m.  unphi-NsptatlwiiimoBe 

'  See  SyHlhetk  Dyestup,  by  J,  C.  Caine  and  J.  T.  Thorpe,  for  fuitlin 
infonnatioD  regarding  these  dyes. 
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P-Naphthaqninone  resembles  a-benzoquinone  in  that  it  is  not 
volatile  with  steam  and  has  no  odor.  It  is  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  i-amiiio-2-iiaphthol  or  ofj  1,2-dihydroxynaphtha- 
lene,  and  is  reduced  to  this  latter  compound  by  sulphurous  add. 
Hence  it  is  a  1,2  .or  ortho  quinone  {II).  It  crystallizes  in  red 
needles,  which  decompose  at  115°,  and  forms  a  dioxime  with 
hydroxy  lamine . 

om^t-Naphthaquiiiaae  or  2,6-naphthaqiunoQe  is  made  by 
oxidizing  2, 6-dihydroxy naphthalene  in  benzene  solution  with 
lead  peroxide  and  yields  this  dihydroxynaphthalene  on  re- 
duction. Hence  the  structure  (III).  It  crystallizes  in  yellowish 
red  prisms,  is  not  volatile  with  steam  and  has  no  odor.  It  is  a 
strong  oxidizing  agent.  • 

Naphthazorin,  G,6-dih7drox7-a-aaphthaquiaone,  b  a  dye  that 
resembles  alizarin,  whence  the  name.  It  is  made  from 
i,S-dimtronaphthalene  by  heating  it  with  a  solution  of  sulphur 
in  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  ordinarily  called  Alizarin  black 
in  the  trade  and  is  a  valuable  mordant  dye. 

mtroso-p-naphtholis^-naphthaquinone-a-oxime.  It  is  made 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  ^naphthol.  (Compare  with  the 
formation  of  nitrosophenol  or  quinone  monoxime.)  It  crystal- 
lizes in  orange  brown  prisms  that  melt  at  110°.  It  is  used  in 
analytical  chemistry,  especially  to  detect  and  determine  cobalt 
and  as  a  dye  under  the  name  Combine  Y. 

QdINOIJNE  AKD  ISOQUmOUNE  AND  ThEIK   DERIVATIVES 

Quinoline  and  isoquinoline  are  basic  substances,  resem- 
bling pyridine,  found  in  coal  tar  and  bone  oil.  They  are  of 
importance  because  of  their  close  connection  with  the  alka- 
loids. Thus,  quinine  gives  quinoline,  a-methylquinoline  (lepi- 
dine) ,  and  ^-methoxy quinoline,  when  fused  with  caustic  potash, 
and  papaverine  gives  derivatives  of  isoquinoline. 

Quinoline,  CfHjN,  has  been  isolated  from  coal  tar  and  bone  oil. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  it  pure  from  these  sources  or 
from  the  alkaloids.  When  required  pure  it  is  usually  made  syn- 
thetically by  Skraup's  method  (609,610).     It  is  a  colorless. 
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highly  refrarting  liquid,  having  a  very  characteristic  odor.  It 
boils  at  238°,  solidifies  at  -22.6°  and  is  heavier  than  water.  It  is 
a  monacid,  tertiary  base  like  pyridine,  and  forms  well  character- 
ized salts  with  acids.  The  dichromate  {C»H7N)aHjCrj07,  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water.    It  combines  with  methyl  iodide  just  as 


/CH, 


pyridine  does,  forming  methyl  quinolonium  iodide,  C«HtN( 

When  oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate  quinoline  gives 
quinolinic  acid,  CbHiN{COOH)!,  just  as  naphthalene  gives 
phthalic  acid.  Like  phthahc  acid,  quinolinic  add  yields  an 
anhydride  when  heated,  and  hence  the  two  carboxyl  groups 
are  in  the  ortho  position  to  each  other.  When  distUIed  with 
lime  quinolimc  acid  gives  pyridine,  just  as  phthalic  add  ^ves 
benzene : — 


0; 


CH   =  f  ]  +'<^<^- 


QnlDCtluiic  Add  Pyridine 

Quinolinic  acid  is,  therefore,  a  pyridinedicarboxylic  add  with 
the  carboxyl  groups  in  the  ortho  position  to  each  other.  It  has 
been  shown  to  be  a,  ^-pyridinedicarboxylic  acid,  as  it  loses 
carbon  dioxide  and  is  converted  into  (3-pyridinemonocarboxylic 
add  (nicotinic  add)  when  heated,  and  has  been  made  by  the 
oxidation  of  a,/J-dimethyIpyridine.  Quinoline,  hence,  con- 
tains a  pyridine  ring.  When  a-methylquinoline,  which  can 
be  made  from  quinoline,  is  oxidized  it  gives  an  acetyl  derivative 
of  o-aminobenzoic  acid :  — 

x:h=ch  /COOH 

CsH4<  I  +  S  O  =  CbH.<  +  CO,. 

\n^  c-<:Hs  \nh.coch,(o) 

E-MethylquinoLine  Acelyluoinobeoitric  idd 

Hence  quinoline  must  also  contain  a  lienzene  ring.  '  From 
these  facts  it  is  conduded  that  quinoline  contains  a  benzene 
ring  and  a  pyridine  ring  with  two  ortho  carbon  atoms  in  com- 


c/\c/'^ 


HC»^     \C/     ^CH 

I 


H 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  formula  that  quinollne  is  naphtha- 
lene in  which  one  of  the  CH-groups  in  the  a-position  (i,  4,  5  or 
8)  is  replaced  by  nitrogen.  It  therefore  bears  the  same  relation 
to  naphthalene  that  pyridine  bears  to  benzene.  This  formula 
has  been  confinned  by  the  following  syntheses  from  aniline 
or  ortho  substitution  products  of  aniline :  — 

I.  o-Aminocinnamic  aldehyde,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
0-nitrocinnamic  aldehyde,  loses  water  and  gives  quinoline, 

KCH=CH  /CH=CH 

otH-cfl<       I    -i-ao, 
NH,(o)  ^N=CH 

QuinoUnc 

while  carbostyril  (a-hydroxyquinoline  (G12))  is  formed  from 
o-aminodimajnlc  add : — 


K, 


=CH  /CH=CH 

OCOH  -  CA<'  I  ^ 

•NHiCo)  ^N=C-OH 


2.  o-Aminobenzaldehyde  condenses  very  readily  with  alde- 
hydes or  ketones  in  the  presence  of  dilute  caustic  soda  to  form 
quinoline  and  its  derivatives :  — 


•CHO       Hs=CH  x;h=ch 

I      -  CJI.<  I 

0=CH  ^N^CH 


+       I    =  cji*<        I     +2  mo. 


Acetone  gives  a-methylquinoline  (quinaldine). 

3.  The  most  important  synthesis  of  quinoline  and  its  deriva- 
tives and  the  one  used  to  prepare  these  substances  in  the  pure 
state  is  that  due  to  Skraup.    It  consists  in  heating  aniUne, 


M  HOCHj.Cl 

;.hZ      +         T 

\nh,  CI 
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glycerol,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  add  witll  an  oxidizing  agent, 
such  as  nitrobenzene  or  arsenic  acid :  — 

HOCHj.CHOH 

+  0 

x;h=ch 

-CJI<  I      +4HA 

Nn=CH 

Quinuliiu 

Acrolein,  CHi=CH.CHO,  is  formed  here  as  an  intermediate 
product  and  combines  with  the  aniline  to  form  jS-phenylamino- 
propionic  aldehyde,  CgH6.NH.CHj.CH2.CHO,  which  is  then 
oxidized  to  quinoline.  Homologues  of  aniline  give  homologues 
of  quinoline,  and  derivatives  of  aniline  give  derivatives  of 
quinoline  in  which  the  substituting  group  is  in  the  benzene 
portion  of  the  quinoline. 

The  hydrogen  addition  products  are  also  in  accord  with  the 
above  formula  for  quinoline.     It  takes  up  four  hydrogen  atoms 

/CHs.CH, 

'C  I  ■ 

^NH.CH, 

which  acts  as  a  secondary  base.  The  N-methyl  derivative  of 
this  base  is  kairoHne,  which  is  used  as  an  antipyretic.  The 
final  product  of  the  reduction  of  quinoline  is  quinoline  deca- 
hydride : — 

HiC      H     CHi 


This  is  a  strong,  secondary  base  having  the  character  of  an 
aliphatic  amine.    It  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and 
has  a  stupefying  odor  similar  to  that  of  conine.     It  has  been 
separated  into  its  optically  active  modifications. 
The  number  of  substitution  products  obtained  from  quinoline 
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is  very  large  and  is  in  accord  with  the  number  theoretically 
possible.  Thus,  there  are  7  monosubstitution  products  possible, 
as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  formula : — 


uuu  / 


ortho 

A  substituting  group  or  atom  may  take  the  place  of  any  one  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  indicated  by  the  numbers  2,  3, 4,  5, 6,  7,  8, 
each  of  which  bears  a  different  relation  to  the  nitrogen  atom. 
Seven  tmmomethyl  derivatives  are  known,  and  these  are  con- 
verted into  the  seven  possible  monocarboxylic  adds  by  oxida- 
tion. The  seven  monochloro  derivatives  are  also  all  known. 
Another  method  of  designating  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  quinoline 
is  shown  above.  Those  in  the  pyridine  ring  are  marked  a,  fi,  and 
T  as  in  pyridine,  while  those  in  the  benzene  ring  are  designated 
ortho-,  meta-,  para-,  and  ana-.   ' 

HOMOLOGUES  AND  DERrVATIVES  OF  QdINOLINE 

Quinaldine,  a-methylquinoline,  CgHe(CH3)N,  is  present  in 
coal  tar  and  in  the  crude  quinoline  obtained  from  coal  tar.  It  is 
a  liquid  having  the  odor  of  quinoline  and  boiling  at  246°  to  248°. 
It  has  been  made  sjoithetically  {see  method  2  above)  from 
acetone,  and  also  from  quinoline  by  the  method  used  to  make 
a-methylpyridine  (439)  from  pyridine.  When  oxidized  with 
chromic  acid  it  gives  quinaldinic  acid,  C»H»N.COOH,  which  is 
converted  into  quinoline  by  heating  with  lime.  The  a-position 
of  the  methyl  group  is  proved  by  the  formation  of  acetyl- 
^^■aminobenzoic  acid  by  oxidation  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate (fi08). 

Le^dine,  "y-methjlquinoline,  C«He(GH3)N,  is  present  in  coal 
tar  and  is  formed  by  distilling  cinchonine  with  caustic  potash. 
It   boils   at   258''-26o°.    The   position  of   the  methyl  group 
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follows  from  its  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  to 
7-indtliyIpyridine-a-(S-dicarboxylic  acid. 

o-HydToxjquinoline,  C9H6(OH)N,  is  made  from  o-amino- 
pbenol  by  Skraup's  synthesis,  and  also  from  quinoline-o-snl- 
pbonic  acid  by  fusing  with  alkalies.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  colorless  prisms,  melts  at  '}s''~7^°  ^°*^  resembles 
a-naphthol,  e.g.  it  gives  o-aminoquinolme,  when  heated  with 
the  ammonia  compound  of  zinc  chloride. 

a-Hydrozjquinoline,  carbostyril,  is  formed  by  the  elimination 
of  water  from  the  cis-  form  of  o-aminodnnamic  acid  (480). 
It  b  more  readily  prepared  from  quinoline  by  the  action  of 
bleaching  powder  and  an  alkali :  — 

/CH=CH     HOCl  /CH=CH      NaOH 

CJl/  I  — »-       CJI<  I  — »- 

\n=ch  \nci— CHOH 

/ch=ch  /ch=ch 

Cai<  1  or      C^  I 

\nh— CO  \n=coh 

It  crystallizes  from  water  with  a  molecule  of  water,  from  alcohol 
in  the  anhydrous  form,  which  melts  at  i()cf-200°.  It  acts  as  a 
tautomeric  substance  {see  formulas  above)  and  gives  both  N- 
and  O-  alkyl  ethers.  With  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  is  con- 
verted into  o-chloroquinohne,  and  this  on  reduction  with 
hydriodic  add  yields  quinoline. 

Isoquinoline  was  first  found  in  coal  tar  and  then  made  syn- 
thetically from  homophthalic  acid :  — 

CH, 
[^CH,.COOH  /\CH.CO    NH,    ^Y^CO 

LJCOOH  ~^   l^COO       — »-    I^^J^NH 

CO 

Homoplithslic  add  Anhydride  HomaphthiUmide 

CH  CH  CH 

a'ScOH    OPCl,   /Y^.CCl     HI      /\/*^™ 

COH  CCl  CH 

Uamoiitithaluiudc  Diclilor<HiaquiiioliDe  luquiiwlille 
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IsoquiDollne  is  also  formed  directly  from  homophthaUmide  by 
distillation  with  zlac  dust  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

A  simpler  synthesis  is  that  from   formaminomethylphenyl 
carbinol  by  the  loss  of  water :  — 

/CHOH.CH,  /CH=CH 

C  Ji/  !       =  C  JI<  [      +  2  HjO. 

OHC— NH  x:h=n 

ItoquinoUiK 

The  constitution  of  isoquinoline  as  a  derivative  of  naphthalene 
in  which  a  ^CH  group  is  replaced  by  nitrogen  follows  from  the 
syntheses,  and  from  the  fact  that  on  oxidation  it  gives  phthalic 
add  and  cinchomeronic  acid,  i.e.  an  ortho  dlcarboxylic  acid  of 
benzene  and  an  ortho  dicarboxylic  acid  of  pyridine  (^,T-acid,  iso- 
meric with  quinolinic  acid).  Isoquinoline  melts  at  34''-25°  and 
boils  at  240.5°.  Its  odor  is  similar  to  that  of  benzaldehyde.  It 
is  a  basic  substance  and  resembles  quinoline  in  its  chemical 
conduct.  The  alkaloids,  papaverine,  narcotine,  laudanosine,  and 
hydrastine  are  derivatives  of  isoquinoline  or  its  tetrahydride. 


CHAPTER  XX 

AnrmucBim  Aim  PHEHAirmREnE  and  some  op 

THEIR  DERIVATIVES 

AnOuacene  (Gr.  anlhrax,  coal),  Ci^Hm,  together  with  its 
isomer,  phenanthrene,  and  other  hydrocarbons  and  carbazt^, 
is  present  in  the  anthracene  oil  obtained  in  the  distillation  d 
coal  tar,'  Coal  tar  is  the  only  source  of  anthracene,  although 
it  contains  only  0.2  to  o.g  per  cent  of  this  hydrocarbon.  It  b 
separated  from  the  anthracene  oil  by  slow  cooling  and  centrifug- 
ing  the  crude  anthracene  which  crystallizes  out.  This  product, 
which  contains  from  35  to  40  per  cent  anthracene,  is  furtha 
purified  by  washing  with  solvent  naphtha,  in  which  anthracene  is 
practically  insoluble,  to  remove  oil  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
phenanthrene  and  other  hydrocarbons  present.  The  dried  ma- 
terial (50-60  per  cent  anthracene)  is  then  fused  with  a  mixture 
of  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda  at  26o°-2'jo'',  and  subjected  to 
sublimation  in  superheated  steam.  This  removes  the  carbazole 
(492)  which  forms  a  non-volatile  sodium  or  potassium  salt, 
(CeH4)2^NK.  The  sublimed  anthracene  is  again  extracted  with 
solvent  naphtha  to  remove  the  remainder  of  the  phenanthrene, 
etc.,  and  resublimed.  This  product  (go-95  per  cent  anthra- 
cene) is  then  converted  into  anthraquinone  by  oxidation. 
The  determination  of  the  amount  of  pure  anthracene  in  the 
crude  product  is  made  by  oxidizing  it  with  chromic  acid  to 
anthraquinone,  which  is  then  purified  and  weighed.  This  is 
known  as  the  Hochst  anthracene  test. 

Anthracene  crystallizes  in  colorless,  monocllnic  plates  which 
when  absolutely  pure  show  a  bluish  fluorescence.  It  melts  at 
213°  and  boils  at  about  360°,  with  slight  decomposition.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  difficultly  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents. 
Benzene  and  its  higher  homologues  dissolve  it  to  some  extent  at 
'  See  Coai  Tar  and  Ammonia,  by  G.  Luoge,  sth  ed.  igi6. 
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their  boUing  points.  The  pure  product  is  best  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  pure  anthraquinone.  Anthracene  forms  an  addition 
product  with  picric  acid  crystallizing  in  ruby-red  needles  that 
melt  at  1:38°.  This  is  used  as  a  test  for  anthracene.  Direct 
sunlight  converts  anthracene  into  a  polymeric  modification, 
diantkracene,  CmHjo,  melting  at  243°.  In  the  dark  or  when 
heated  to  its  melting  point  dianthracene  is  reconverted  into 
anthracene.  Over  700,000  jjounds  of  anthracene  (100  per  cent) 
were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1920,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  was  imported.  The  entire  quantity  is  converted  into 
anthraquinone  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  anthraquinone 
dyes. 

The  constitution  of  anthracene  has  been  determined  from 
its  sj^theses  from  benzene  or  ortho  derivatives  of  benzene,  some 
of  the  more  important  of  which  are  as  follows :  — 

I.  Benzene  when  heated  with  symmetrical  tetrabromoethane 
in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  gives  anthracene :  — 

/H    BrCHBr    Hv  ,CH\ 

C»H<     +      I         +     >C.H4  =  C.H4<  I      >C,H,+4  HBr. 
^H    BrCHBr    W  ^CR/ 

Anthracene 

3.  0-Bromobenzylbromide  in  solution  in  ether  when  treated 
with  sodium  gives  a  mixture  of  dihydroanthracene  and  anthra- 


<Br(o)  BrCHj 

+         NC  Jl4  +  4  Na 

=  C^/      'N:jl4  +  4  NaBr. 


When  this  mixture  is  heated  on  a  water  bath  with  sulphuric  acid 
the  dihydroanthracene  is  oxidized  to  anthracene.  That  anthra- 
cene as  well  as  dihydroanthracene  is  formed  in  this  reaction  is 
explained  by  the  ease  with  which  dihydroanthracene  loses  hydro- 
gen and  is  converted  into  anthracene. 
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3.  Phthalic  anhydride  combines  with  benzene  in  the  presence 
of  aluminiuni  chloride  to  fonn  o-benzoylbenzoic  acid :  — 

aui     >o  +  Hc  jj,  -  cai< 
Nctx  x:o 


COOH  M 

and  this  yields  antluaquinone  by  the  acUon  of  sulphuric  add :  - 
/COCJI,  /CO^ 

■\COOH(o) 


c,H<  -  c  j€.<      >cji.  +  mo. 


Antbraqulnooe 

Anthraquinone  when  heated  with  zinc  dust  is  reduced  to 
anthiacene: — 

CtiU<(y\c»iU  +  6  H  =  C  Jl/[    yC^EU  +  2  Hrf). 


From  these  syntheses  and  from  the  fact  that  anthracene  gives 
anthraquinone  on  oxidation,  the  constitution  of  which  is  de- 
termined by  synthesis  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  anthracene  con- 
tains two  residues  of  benzene  joined  by  means  of  the  group 
CsHj.  According  to  synthesis  i  these  two  middle  carbon  atoms 
are  joined  to  each  other,  and  according  to  the  other  syntheses 
they  take  in  each  benzene  residue  the  ortho  position  to  each 
other,  as  shown  in  the  formula  below:  — 

aHC  CHa 

fiHCrf^^C ^H C^^^^CH^ 

;?Hck  Jc— ^CH CK^^^^CHfl 

«HC  CHa 

According  to  this  formula  there  should  be  three  series  of  mono 
substitution  products  possible  according  as  hydrogen  atoms  a. 
0,  or  7  are  replaced.  As  a  matter  of  fact  three  monochloro 
anthracenes,  three  monohydroxyanthracenes  and  three  mono- 
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aminoanthracenes,  etc.,  are  all  known.     When  anthracene  is 
oxidized  to  anthraquinone, 

.HC  00  OHo 


oHO  CO  OHa 

ADtlmqiuiNnc 

however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  7-hydrogeii  atoms  disappear 
and  that  only  two  series  of  mono  derivatives,  a  and  0,  are 
possible.  Here  again  the  formula  is  in  accord  with  the  facts. 
Two  monosulphonic  acids,  two  mononitro  derivatives,  etc.,  of 
anthraquinone  are  known  and  only  two. 

The  reduction  products  of  anthracene  are  also  in  accord  with 
the  theory.  Dihydroanthracene,  whose  formula  is  determined 
by  synthesis  2,  is  formed  very  readily  from  anthracene  by  re- 
duction with  sodium  and  alcohol.  Further  reduction  with  more 
powerful  reducing  agents  gives  C  i»Hi«  and  finally  C  i^Hm.  (Write 
out  the  formulas.) 

Chlorine  and  bromine  first  form  7-addition  products  with 
/CHCk 
anthracene,  such  as  anthracene  dichloride,  CeHicf  X^bH*. 

^CHCI/ 
Halogen  acid  then  splits  off,  giving  a  7-monohalogen  substitution 

/CCk 
product,  e.g.  CbHiC    I      /C^,    This  takes  up  more  chlorine 

/CCl,  . 
to  form  the  addition  product,  CsH«C  ^»H4,  from  which 

^CHCK 
by  the  elimination  of   hydrochloric   acid    the   9,10-dicliloro- 

/CCL 
anthracene,  CJI*^  |      ^CjH*  results. 

Hjdroxyanthracenes,  CeHi.CzHj.CeHiOH.a,  and  p,  are  called 
anthrols.    They  are  made  by  fusing  a-  or  0-anthracenesulphonic 
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acid  with  alkali  or  by  reducing  a-  or  /3-hydrozyaiithraquiiioiie 
(621).  They  resemble  the  phenols  and  especially  the  ni^thols 
in  their  chemical  conduct. 

VHydrozyanthracene  or  enOinmoI  is  obtained  by  reducing 
anthraquinone.     (See  below.) 

The  most  important  derivative  of  anthracene  is  anthta- 
quinone. 

Anthraquinone,  CiELt\  yCcH*,  is  formed  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  calcium  phthalate :  — 


/C0O\ 
CJI<  >Ca 

/COO. 

CJI<  >Ca 

^COQ/ 


CO!*/      NcbI 


Tills  method,  which  is  the  one  used  for  making  ketones,  indicates 
that  anthraquinone  is  a  diketone. 

On  the  large  scale  two  methods  are  used  to  make  anthraqui- 
none, which  is  a  very  important  dyestufif  intermediate,  (i)  direct 
oxidation  of  anthracene,  and  (2)  synthesis  from  phthalic  anhy- 
dride and  benzene  (616).  As  phthalic  anhydride  (416)  is  made 
from  naphthalene,  this  is  a  method  for  making  anthraquinone 
from  naphthalene. 

In  the  oxidation  of  anthracene  two  processes  are  used, 
(i)  oxidation  with  sodium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  add,  and 
(2)  oxidation  of  the  anthracene  in  the  form  of  vapor  with  air 
in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst,  such  as  vanadium  oxide.  This 
method  is  analogous  to  that  used  technically  to  make  phthalic 
anhydride  from  naphthalene. 

Anthraquinone  crystallizes  in  yellow,  oithorhombic  prisms 

which  melt  at  285°  (cor.).     It  sublimes  in  yellow  needles  and 

tx^  at  382°.    It  dissolves  when  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 

idd  at  100°  and  is  precipitated  from  this  solution  un- 

water.    This  is  the  method  made  use  of  on  the  large 

ify  anthraquinone.     The  impurities  are  converted 
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into  sulphonic  acids,  which  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  most  organic  solvents,  but  dissolves  in  hot  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  benzene.  Towards  oxidizing  agents  it  is  exceed- 
ingly stable.  Anthraquinone  differs  from  the  para  quinones  of 
the  benzene  and  naphthalene  series  in  several  respects,  and 
exhibits  many  of  the  properties  of  the  diketones,  e.g.  it  does  not 
have  the  characteristic  quinone  odor,  is  not  volatile  with  steam, 
and  is  not  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid.  About  540,000  pounds 
of  anthraquinone  were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1920, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  was  made  synthetically  from 
phlhalic  anhydride  and  benzene.  It  is  all  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  anthraquinone  dyes. 

When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  gives  potassium  benzoate : — 

C  JI«/      Nc  Jl4  +  2  KOH  =  2  C  JI..COOK. 

Hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to  anthracene  and  dihydroanthracene. 
When  reduced  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  anthrone  is  formed :  — 

,C0.  /CO  . 

C  Jl^      yCA  +  !  Hi  .  CH,/         >C.H,  +  H^. 

AnUmquiiboDe  Anthrone 

This  substance  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
add  on  benzyl-o-benzoic  acid  (made  by  the  reduction  of 
benzoyl-o-benzoic  acid):  — 

/CHj.CflHs  /CHjv 

CJI<  -  Cai,<-        >CJI,  +  Hfi. 

N:ooHW  x:o  ^ 

BauyU'lxDKHc  add  ADtbiODc 

It  forms  colorless  crystals,  melting  at  iS4''-iss'',  and  is  insol- 
uble in  cold  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  When  heated  to  boiling 
with  a  dilute  solutioD  of  caustic  soda  it  dissolves.  If  this 
solution    is    cooled    quickly  to  -5°   and   acidified,  atUhranol, 

C»H4<   I  ^/CbH),  isomeric  with    anthrone,    is    precipitated. 


r/" 
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This  substance  ciystallizes  in  brownish  yellow  leaflets,  which 
melt  at  once  when  brought  into  a  bath  heated  to  i3o°.  It 
dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  a  yellow  color.  When  this 
solution  is  boiled  the  color  fades,  and  on  the  addition  of  water 
anthrone  crystallizes  out.  Anthranol  is  completely  soluble  in 
cold  aqueous  alkalies,  and  its  solutions  in  oi^:anic  solvents  show 
a  marked  bluish  fiuorescence,  while  those  of  antbrooe  are  non- 
iluorescent. 
Anthraquinone  when  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  caustic  soda 
/C(OH) 
solution  gives  anthrakydroquinol,  C(H<^  OCtH*.      This  crys- 

^C{OH) 
tallizes  in  flat,  brown  crystals  melting  at  i8o°,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  the  solution  having  a  yellow  color  and  strong  greenish 
fluorescence.  Iodine  or  bromine  oxidizes  it  instantaneously  to 
anthraquinone.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  cold  aqueous  alkali 
with  a  deep  red  color  and  readily  undergoes  oxidation  to  anthra- 
quinone in  this  solution  by  air.  It  is  converted  to  some  extent 
into  its  isomer,  -y-hydroxyanthrone,  in  the  cold  by  3  per  cent 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,     y- Hydroxyanthrone  (oxyanthranol) 

CO 
CoHi^yCaHj,  is  best  made,   however,  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
HCOH 

CO 
bromoan throne,   C«H4<^|  yCgH*  (made   by  brominating  an- 

HCBr 
throne).  It  crystallizes  in  yellowish  white  needles  melting  at 
167"  which  are  colorless  when  powdered.  Unlike  its  isomer, 
anthrahydroquinol,  iodine  and  bromine  are  without  action  on  it  ■ 
in  the  cold  and  its  solutions  in  organic  solvents  do  not  fluoresce. 
It  is  also  insoluble  in  cold  aqueous  alkalies.  It  is  converted  into 
its  isomer,  anthrahydroquinol,  to  the  extent  of  97  per  cent  by 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid. 

Anthraquinone-P-Eulphonic  acid.CeH*^       ^C«Hs.SOiH(P),is 

f>btained  by  sulphonating  anthraquinone  with  fuming  sulphuric 
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add  at  160".  Its  sodium  salt,  which  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  has  a  silvery  luster,  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
"  silver  salt." 

Anthraquinone-a-sulphonic  acid  is  formed  by  sulphonating 
anthraquinone  in  the  presence  of  mercury  salts. 

a-  and  p-Hydrozyanthraquiiioiies  are  obtained  from  these  adds 
by  heating  them  with  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda  under 
pressure. 

2-Aiiiinoaiittaraquinone  is  obtained  by  heating  sodium  anthra- 
quinone-f3-sulphonate  with  2$  per  cent  ammonia  under  pres- 
sure:— 

C.H*/    y)>C  JIs.SO,Na  +  2  NH, 


O' 


=  C8H<<         >C,H3.NHs  +  NaNHiSOa 

It  k  the  substance  from  which  the  very  valuable  indanlkrene 
vat  dyes  are  made.'  These  dyes  are  the  fastest  and  among  the 
most  important  vat  dyes  known.  Most  of  them  are  imported  at 
the  present  time. 

There  are  ten  possible  dihydroxyanthraquinones,  and  all  are 
known.    Alizarin  is  the  only  one  of  commerdal  importance. 

Alizarin,  l,2-dih7droz7anthraquinone,C«H«^       ^gH2.(0H)t 

is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  red  dye  (Turkey  red)  obtained 
from  madder  root  {Rubia  Ihiclorium)  and  known  for  centuries. 
The  dye  was  not  isolated  from  the  madder  root,  but  the  whole 
root  was  used,  after  it  had  been  dried  and  could  be  ground 
finely.  It  is  present  in  madder  root  as  a  glucoside,  ruberylkric 
acid,  CssHfflOu,  which  is  hydrolyzed  by  dilute  mineral  acids  or 
by  the  action  of  an  enzyme  contained  in  the  madder  root,  to 
alizarin  and  glucose :  — 

CioHa  Oi.  +  2  HsO  =  CmH804  +  2  CJIuO,. 
'  See  SytUhelk  Dyestugs,  by  J.  C.  Caine  and  J.  T.  Thorpe,  jth  ed.  i^w, 
p.  i»7. 
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In  Europe  lai^  tracts  of  land  were  devoted  to  growing  madder, 
especially  in  Holland  and  France.  The  annual  production  d 
madder  root  exceeded  in  value  £15,000,000.  The  discovery  of 
the  artificial  pr^aration  of  alizarin  from  coal  tar  in  1869,  the 
first  of  the  natural  dyes  to  be  made  synthetically,  destroyed 
this  industry  and  released  the  land  for  the  growmg  of  food- 
crops. 

Alizarin  is  now  made  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  the  sodium 
salt  of  anthraquinone-0-sulphonic  acid  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  soda  and  some  potassium  nitrate  in  an  auto- 
clave to  180° : 


^"^O^* 


:eHsSO;^a  +  3  NaOH  +  Or 

=  C,uy  ^CBH/0Na),+  NasSO4+2Hrf). 

In  this  reaction  not  only  is  the  sulphonic  add  group  replaced 
by  hydroxyl,  but  the  a-hydrogen  is  also  oxidized  to  hydroxy!. 
TJie  dye  is  set  free  from  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  by  an 
acid  and  brought  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  20  per  cent 
paste. 

Alizarin  crystallizes  in  red,  orthorhombic  needles  that  melt 
at  a89''-29o''.  It  sublimes  in  orange-red  needles.  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  organic  solvents. 
In  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  it  dissolves  with  character- 
istic colors.  The  concentrated  solutions  are  purplish  red,  having 
a  purple-blue  color  by  reflected  light.  On  dilution  the  color 
changes  to  a  bluish  violet. 

Alizarin  is  a  mordant  dye  and  gives  different  colors  with 
different  mordants,  red  with  aluminium  and  tin,  violet-black 
with  iron,  reddish  brown  with  chromium,  and  blue  with  calcium. 
In  dyeing  cotton  with  alizarin  (Turkey  red  dyeing),  in  order  to 
produce  bright  red  shades  with  the  aluminium  mordant,  the 
fabric  is  treated  with  Turkey  red  oil  (made  by  treating  castor 
oil  with  sulphuric  add  and  neutralizing  the  product  with  soda), 
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sumac,  and  precipitated  chalk,  it  having  been  shown  that  the 
presence  of  calcium  is  necessary  to  produce  pure  red  shades. 

When  distilled  with  zinc  dust  alizarin  gives  anthracene,  and 
it  is  this  reaction  that  led  to  the  discovery  that  alizarin  is  a 
derivative  of  anthracene,  and  to  its  artificial  preparation  from 
that  hydrocarbon. 

ConstitutioQ  of  alizarin.  —  The  preparation  of  alizarin  from 
anthraquinone-^sulpbonic  acid  and  the  fact  that  it  gives  a 
diacetate  shows  that  alizarin  is  a  dihydroxyl  derivative  of 
anthraquinone.  Since  it  has  been  made  by  the  oxidation  of 
o-hydroxyanthraquinone  and  also  by  the  oxidation  of  ^-hydroxy- 
anthraquinone,  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  must  be  In  the 
agS-positions.  Its  formation  from  phthalic  anhydride  and 
pyrocatechol  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  to  150°, 


+  H,0, 


Phlh»!k  uihydridt      Pyrocitedii 


proves  that  both  hydroxyl  groups  are  in  the  same  benzene  ring 
and  in  the  orlbo  position  to  each  other.  Hence  alizarin  is 
1,2-dibydTOxyanthraquinone.  This  formula  for  alizarin  is 
also  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  it  gives  two  nitro  products 
(1,9,3  and  1,2,4)  ^i^d  that  it  gives  purpurin,  trihydroxy- 
anthraquinone  (1,2,4)  °^  oxidaUon.  Purpurin  also  results 
from  the  oxidation  of  quinizarin  (1,4-dihydroxy anthraquinone, 
formed  from  phthalic  anhydride  and  hydroquinol),and  hence 
must  have  the  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  i,  2,  4  positions. 

S-Nitroalizarin,  alizarin  OTange,  is  made  on  the  large  scale 
by  nitrating  alizarin,  and  is  a  valuable  mordant  dye.  On 
reduction  it  gives  3-aminoalizarin.  It  is  also  used  in  making 
alizarin  blue. 

Alizarin  blue  is  made  by  heating  alizarin  orange,  3-amino- 
alizarin and  glycerol  with  sulphuric  acid  (see  Slcraup's  syn- 
thesis of  quinoline  (BOB)) :  — 
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CO  OH  HO      CO  OH 

NO, 


OH  /YYNOH      f'  Y  Y  ^OH 


■^!^N   V 


AUcaiin  green 


It  is  a  valuable  mordant  dye.  It  undergoes  oxidation  when 
treated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to  Alizarin  green.  (See  for- 
mula above.) 

Purpurin,  l,8,4-tTih7drozanthyraiiumone,  is  one  of  the  dyes 
found  in  madder  root  together  with  alizarin  and  is,  there- 
fore, present  in  natural  alizarin.  It  can  be  made  from  alizarin- 
4-sulphonic  acid  by  heating  with  alkalies  and  also  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  either  alizarin  or  quinizarin  with  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  add.    Like  alizarin  it  is  a  valuable  mordant  dye. 

Anthragallol  (anthracene  brown)  is  1,2,3-trihydrosyantlira- 
quinone.  It  is  not  made  from  anthraquinone,  but  by  heating 
gallic  acid  and  benzoic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid :  — 

OH  CO  HO 

CO 

Bcnidc  add  Gallic  add  AnthnniUol 

When  gallic  acid  alone  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  gives 
hexahydroxyanthraquinone  (rufigallol) : ' 

OH  HO     CO 

ho/\h         hooc/\oh_ho/Y\^oh 

Hol     J  COOH+         hI     JOH "  Holi      iJ  OH 


which  is  also  used  as  a  mordant  dye. 

'  See  SyntMic  Dyestufs,  by  J.  C.  Caine  and  J.  T.  Thorpe,  for  other  dye- 
sUiSs  derived  from  antbraquiaone. 
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ACRIDINE 

Acridine,  CuH»N,  is  present  in  crude  anthracene  and  also  in 
crude  diphenylamine.    It  is  formed  synthetically  by  heating  . 
diphenylamine  and  formic  acid  or  fortnyldiphenylamine  with 
zinc  chloride :  — 

H— C=0 


H— C=0  yCHv 


FoiMdiphei 


It  crystallizes  from  hot  water,  in  which  it  is  difficultly  soluble, 
in  colorless  needles.  It  melts  at  107°,  sublimes  very  readily 
even  at  100°,  and  boils  at  345°-346°.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
bluish  fluorescence  of  its  dilute  solutions.  On  oxidation  it 
gives  acridinic  acid  (o^quinolinedicarboxylic  add) : — 


OK   -  00" 


The  constitution  of  acridine  as  a  derivative  of  anthracene  in 
which  one  of  the  t-CH  groups  is  replaced  by  nitrogen  follows 
from  the  above  synthesis  and  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  acridinic 
acid  on  oxidation. 

Chrysaniline  or  phosphine,  a  valuable  yellow  dye,  used  largely 
for  dyeing  leather,  is  a  mixture  of  the  salts  of  diaminophenyl- 


CJIi(\yC»HJ>[H, 


acridine,  HT^  ,  and  its  homologues. 

CfHtNHi 

Pbenanthrene 

Phttnanthrene,  C14H1D,  isomeric  with  anthracene,  Is  found  in 
anthracene  oU  and  hence  in  crude  anthracene  (514).  It  has  been 
obtained  by  distilling  morphine  with  zinc  dust.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  colorless,  monoclinic  leaflets,  that  melt  at  100.35°. 
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Its  boiling  p>oint  is  340°  (cor.).  It  is  more  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  anthracene  and  its  solutions  show  a  blui^ 
fluorescence.  The  pure  substance  is  best  prepared  by  the 
'  reduction  of  pure  phenanthraquinone  (627).  Oxidizing  agents 
convert  it  into  phenanthraquinone  and  into  diphenic  add, 
C  JI«— COOH  (o) 

I  a  diorthodicarboxylic  acid  of  dq>lienyl.    It 

Cai«— COOH  (0), 

has  been  made  by  conducting  dibenzyl,  stilbene,  or  o-ditolyl 
through  a  red-hot  tube :  — 

CJIs— CH,    CsHs— CH    CsHi— CH,(o)    C«H,— C— H 

I  II  I  I  II 

Crfis— CH,    CsH*— CH    CeH*— CH,(o)     C«H«— C— H 

Dibuurl  Stilbtne  ihDilolTl  Pboianlhrsie 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  formulas  that  the  change  con- 
sists in  the  loss  of  hydrogen  and  the  union  of  the  residues,  as  in 
the  formation  of  diphenyl  from  benzene  and  of  o-ditolyl  from 
toluene.  In  a  similar  manner  benzil  is  converted  into  phen- 
anthraquinone when  heated  with  aluminium  chloride :  — 

CsHt— c=o    cm*— C=0 

I  -  I  I  +  H.. 

COIs— C=0     C8H4— c=o 

Beozil  FfaeDaothraqiiiiloiic 

The  ormation  of  phenanthrene  from  stilbene  and  from  (»-ditolyl, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  gives  diphenic  acid  on  oxidation  proves 
that  phenanthrene  is  a  derivative  of  diphenyl,  containing  a 
— CH=iCH —  group  joined  to  two  ortbo  carbon  atoms,  as  shown 
in  the  formula :  — 


It  will  be  noted  from  this  formula  that  phenanthrene  contains 
three  benzene  rings,  and  that  &ve  monosubstitution  products 
with  the  same  substituent  are  possible  (i,  2, 3, 4,  and  9).    Fivt 
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mononilropkenantkrenes  are  known.  Phenanthrene  is  of  interest 
maioly  because  of  its  dose  connection  with  the  very  valuable 
opium  alkaloids,  morphine,  codeine,  and  thebaine.  These 
alkaloids  undoubtedly  contain  a  phenanthrene  nucleus.  Phen- 
anthrene is  at  present  of  little  practical  importance,  though 
some  dyes  are  made  from  phenanthraqulnone. 

Phfloantfaraquinone  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  phen- 
anthrene with  chromic  add  mixture :  — 

CJl4— CH  cm*— CO 

i  II     4-  3  0  -  !  I     -t-  H,0, 

Crfl*— CH  C.H4— CO 

or  from  benzil  (fi26). 

It  crystallizes  in  orange-yellow  needles,  that  melt  at  206.5° 
to  wj-s".  It  sublimes  in  orange-red  plates.  It  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  hot  water,  more  so  in  alcohol,  and  in  gladal  acetic  acid. 
It  dissolves  in  a  warm  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite,  from  which 
it  is  precipitated  by  acids  or  alkalies.  This  conduct  is  made  use 
of  to  separate  it  from  antbraquinone,  which  is  insoluble  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  bisulphite.  Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into 
diphenic  acid : 

Cai«.CO  C.H4.COOH(o) 

I        I     -FH^-|-0=  I 
C»H4.C0  C,H4.COOH{o) 

When  distilled  with  zinc  dust  it  is  reduced  to  phenanthrene. 
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GLUCOSIDBS' 

The  MethylgluGosides.  —  When  glucose  is  dissolved  in  cold 
methyl  alcohol  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  mixture  of  «-methylglucoside  and  ^methyl- 
glucoside,  which  are  separated  by  fractional  crystallization. 
a-Methylglucoside  melts  at  165°  and  is  dextrorotatory  (+157°)! 
^methylglucoside  melts  at  104°  and  is  levorotatory  (-33°) 
When  hydrolyzed  the  a-compound  yields  a-glucose,  and  the 
/3-product  /3-glucose.  The  rotatory  power  of  these  gluco^des 
18  the  same  in  a  freshly  prepared  solution  as  it  is  in  one  that  has 
been  kept  for  some  time,  which  is  not  the  case  with  glucose. 
The  methylglucosides  do  not  give  reactions  characteristic  of  the 
aldehydes.  They  are  regarded  as  stereoisomeric  and  have  the 
following  formulas :  — 

HsCO— C— H  H— C— OCH, 

l\ 
HCOH\ 

I  /° 

HOCH  / 

hK 

I 

HCOH 

I 
HsCOH 

E-Methylglucoiide 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  methylglucosides  are  methyl  derivatives 

of  the  two  stereoisomeric  forms  of  rf-glucose  (221).    The  only 

'  See  E.  Frankland  Annstrong ;  Simple  Carbohydrates  and  Glacosida,  ii 
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difEerence  between  them  is  in  the  space  arrangement  of  the 
hydrogen  atom  and  the  methoxyl  around  the  upper  carbon  atom. 
These  synthetic  glucosides  are  completely  analogous  to  the 
natural  glucosides.  Like  them  they  are  hydrolyzed  to  glucose 
and  an  alcohol  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  or  by  enzymes. 
Thus,  maltase  hydrolyzes  the  a-  but  not  the  /3-compound,  and 
emulsin  the  /3-  but  not  the  a-product,  the  action  of  the  enzymes 
being  specific.  The  natural  glucosides  occur  in  plants  especially 
in  the  fruit,  roots,  and  bark  and  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
enzyme  that  hydrolyzes  them  to  a  sugar  (generally  i-glucose) 
and  an  alcohol,  aldehyde,  phenol,  acid,  etc.  All  these  glucosides 
are  ethers  of  glucose  having  the  general  formula :  — 

RO— CH(CHOH),.CH.CHOH.CH»OH 

where  R  represents  the  residue  of  the  alcohol,  aldehyde,  phenol, 
acid,  etc.  which  may  be  present.  As  most  of  the  natural  gluco- 
sides are  hydrolyzed  by  emulsin,  but  not  by  maltase,  they  are 
regarded  as  having  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  ^-methyl- 
glucoside,  in  which  the  methyl  group  is  replaced  by  some  other 
radical.  Maltose,  which,  like  a-methylglucoside,  is  readily 
hydrolyzed  by  maltase  but  not  by  emulsin,  is  an  a-glucoside 
and  has  a  configuration  similar  to  that  of  the  a-methylgluco- 
side,  a  glucose  residue  taking  the  place  of  the  methyl  group.  It 
has  been  shown  in  several  cases  that  the  enzyme  can  effect  the 
synthesis  of  the  compound  it  hydrolyzes.  Thus,  a  mixture  of 
maltose  and  isomaltose  has  been  made  from  glucose  by  the 
action  of  maltase.  Invertase,  lactase,  emulsin  and  the  lipases 
also  act  synthetically.  The  reactions  are  reversible  and  stop 
when  equilibrium  is  established. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  glucosides  are  given  below. 

Aesculin,  GiaHigO«  +  1^  H2O,  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  tree  (Aesculus  hippocaslanum)  and  yields  glucose  and 
aesculetin  (dihydroxycoumarin)  on  hydrolysis. 

Amygdalin,  CS0H27O11N  +  3  H^O,  is  found  in  bitter  almonds, 
in  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel,  and  in  the  kernels  of  apricots. 
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peaches,  plums,  cherries,  etc.  It  is  hydrolyzed  by  mineral  adds 
or  by  emulsin,  an  enzyme  present  in  bitter  almonds,  to  benzaId^ 
hyde,  glucose,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  {394). 

Arbutin,  CuHi.O?,  and  methylarbutin,  Ci!His{CH»)07,  art 
both  present  in  the  leaves  of  the  bearberry  (Arbutus  uva  ttrsfj. 
They  yield  glucose  and  hydroquinol  or  the  monomethyl  ether 
of  hydroquinol  on  hydrolysis.  Methylarbutin  has  been  made 
synthetically  by  the  action  of  acetochloroglucose  on  the  potas- 
sium salt  of  the  monomethyl  ether  of  hydroquinol  in  alcoholic 
solution :  — 

HCCI  +  KOCsH^OCHiC^)         HCOC  Jl4.0CH,(^) 

O  {HCOAc)s  0^(HCOH)a 

^CH  +  4  CsHfiOH  =  CH  +  KCl 

1  I 

HCOAc  HCOH  +  4  CH^OOC»H^ 

I  I 

HaCOAc  HjCOH 

AcetochiorogluciBe  MetbylKthuttn 

The  acetochloroglucose  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride 
on  glucose.  Both  an  a-  and  a  jS-acetochloroglucose  are  now 
known.  It  is  only  the  ^-compound  that  gives  glucosides,  as 
the  a-product  is  converted  into  the  /3-acetochlorogIucose  by  the 
action  of  alkalies. 

Coniferin,  CieHssOt  +  2  H^O,  is  the  glucoside  found  in  the 
conifers.  It  gives  glucose  and  coniferyl  alcohol  on  hydrolysis, 
and  the  latter  is  converted  into  vanillin  by  oxidation.  It  was 
used  at  one  time  in  the  preparation  of  vanillin  on  the  large  scale. 

Helicin,  CiaHjaOi  +  |  HjO,  does  not  occur  in  nature.  It  is 
made  by  the  oxidation  of  salicin  (see  below)  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  or  by  the  action  of  (3-acetochloroglucose  on  the  [lotassiuin 
salt  of  salicylic  aldehyde  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  hydrolyzed 
by  emulsin  to  glucose  and  salicylic  aldehyde. 

Phloridzin,  CjiHmOio,  is  found  in  the  root  bark  of  fruit  trees. 
It  yields  glucose  and  phlorelin,  CisHhOs,  when  hydrolyzed  with 
acids.     Phloretin  gives  phloretic  acid,  C»HioOj,  and  pbloro- 
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gludnol  (389)  on  hydrolysis.  Phloridzin  has  the  remarkable 
power  of  producing  glycosuria  when  injected  subcutaneously. 

Sallcin,  GisHigO;,  occurs  in  willow  bark  and  also  in  poplars. 
It  is  used  in  medidne  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  as  a 
febrifuge.  It  has  been  made  synthetically  from  ^-acetochloro- 
glucose  and  salicylic  alcohol.  It  is  hydrolyzed  by  emulsin  to 
glucose  and  salicylic  alcohol.  When  treated  with  benzoyl 
chloride  it  gives  a  benzoyl  derivative  in  which  the  benzoyl  group 
is  in  the  glucose  residue.  This  product  is  identical  with  the 
natural  glucoside,  populin,  found  in  the  bark  of  a  number  of 
species  of  poplar  iPopuhis). 

Saponins,  CnHsir-jOio,  form  a  group  of  closely  related  gluco- 
sides,  widely  distributed  in  nature,  whose  aqueous  solutions 
froth  like  soap  solutions  when  shaken.  They  yield  sugars  and 
sapogenin,  CigHisOg,  on  hydrolysis. 

Sinigrin,  potassivim  mjroaate,  CioHisOfNSsE,  occurs  in  black 
mustard  seed.  It  is  hydrolyzed  by  the  enzyme,  myrosin,  which 
is  also  present  in  the  seed,  to  allyl  isothiocyanate  (mustard  oil), 
glucose,  and  monopotassium  sulphate :  — 


A  number  of  important  glucosides,  such  as  the  tannins,  indican, 
and  ruberythric  add  have  already  been  mentioned.' 

The  red  and  blue  coloring  matters  of  fruits  and  flowers  are 
termed  antkocyanins  (Gr.  anthos,  flower,  kuanos,  blue).  These 
anthocyanins  are  glucosides.  They  undergo  hydrolysis  with 
dilute  mineral  adds,  yielding  glucose  and  the  free  coloring  matters 
termed  anthocyanidins.  The  blue  coloring  matter  of  the  corn- 
flower is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  potassium  salt  of  an  antho- 
cyanin.  The  same  anthocyanin  is  the  cause  of  the  red  color  of 
the  rose  and  the  geranium,  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  a 
red  oxonium  salt. 

'  See  Simple  Carbokydratts  and  Glucosides,  by  E.  F.  Armstrong,  for  the 
fimctioii  of  the  carbohydrates  and  gluco^des  in  plants. 
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PLAUT  ALKALOIDS' 

The  alkaloids  are  complex,  basic,  nitrogenous  organic  com- 
pounds found  in  plants.  Sqme  of  them  are  aliphatic  compounds, 
such  as  caffeine  and  theobromine  (270),  and  have  already  been 
treated  of.  Others  have  been  shown  to  be  derived  from  pyridine, 
quinoline,  or  isoquinoline.  On  account  of  their  physiological 
action  on  the  animal  organism  they  form  an  extremely  important 
class  of, compounds  and  many  of  them  constitute  the  iKtive 
principles  of  the  common  vegetable  drugs  used  in  medicine. 
Almost  all  the  plants  yielding  alkaloids  belong  to  the  class  of 
dicotyledons,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  plant  contains  only 
one  alkaloid.  Generally  several  are  present  and  they  are 
chemically  and  often  physiologically  closely  related.  Alkaloids 
rarely  occur  in  plants  in  the  free  condition,  but  almost  always 
combined  with  acids  in  the  form  of  salts.  The  acids  with  which 
they  are  combined  are  those  usually  found  in  plants,  oxalic, 
malic,  succinic,  citric,  tannic,  etc.,  or  special  acids  character- 
istic of  the  plant  (quinic  acid  with  the  quinine  alkaloids,  meconic 
acid  with  the  opium  alkaloids,  aconitic  acid  with  aconite  alka- 
loids). A  few  of  the  alkaloids  contain  only  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen  and  are  liquid,  volatile  compounds,  e.g.  Conine  and 
nicotine;  most  of  them,  however,  contain  oxygen  in  addition  to 
the  above  named  elements  and  are  crystalline,  non-volatile 
bases.  They  are  nearly  all  optically  active  and  usually  levo- 
rotatory.  A  few  like  conine  are  secondary  bases,  but  most  of 
them  are  tertiary  amines.  Some  like  betaine  (251)  are  inner 
ammonium  salts.  The  alkaloids  are  precipitated  from  solutions 
of  their  salts  by  certain  alkaloid  reagents,  such  as  tannic  acid  and 
phosphomolybdic  acid,  gold  and  platinum  chlorides,  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  a  solution  of  potassium  mercuric 
'  See  Tke  Plant  Alkaloids,  by  T.  A.  Henry,  1913. 
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iodide,  etc.  They  are  also  generally  characterized  by  their 
bitter,  astringent  taste  and  physiological  action.  Many  of 
them  give  characteristic  color  reactions  with  chlorine  water, 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acids,  etc.  which  serve  to  identify  them. 

The  alkaloids  are  usually  isolated  from  the  plants  by  extraction 
with  alcohol  or  water,  in  which  their  salts  occurring  in  plants  are 
generally  soluble.  When  they  occur  in  the  form  of  salts  in- 
soluble in  these  solvents,  the  ground  plant  is  mixed  with  lime 
or  magnesia  and  then  extracted  with  some  solvent  in  which  the 
base  is  soluble.    They  are  then  purified  by  recrystallizarion. 

Only  a  few  of  the  more  important  alkaloids  derived  from 
pyridine,  quinoline  or  isoquinoline  will  be  dealt  with  here. 

AiKALOms  Derived  from  Pyridine 
ConiTte  (442)  and  piperidine  (441)  have  already  been  presented. 
Piperine,  CiTHitNOa,  is  found  in  the  fruits  of  black  and  white 

pepper  {Piper  nigrum).    It  gives  piperidine  and  piperic  acid  on 

hydrolysis :  — 

CijHwNOa  +  HaO  =  CjHuN  +  CbHioO«, 

Piperine  Kperidiiw  Piperic  »dd 

and  has  been  made  synthetically  from  the  chloride  of  piperic 
acid  and  piperidine,  hydrochloric  acid  being  eliminated.  Hence 
piperine  is  piperylpiperidine,  CsHioN.CijHgOj.  Both  piperi- 
dine and  piperic  acid  have  been  made  synthetically. 

Nicotine,  C]oHi4Ni,  is  the  principal  alkaloid  found  in  tobacco 
leaves  {Nicoliana  labacum),  in  which  it  occurs  in  combination 
with  citric  and  malic  acids.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  base  which 
rapidly  turns  brown  in  the  air  and  is  extremely  poisonous.  Its 
solution  in  water  is  levorotatory  and  it  is  a  ditertiary  base. 
On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  it  gives  nicotinic 
acid  ((3-pyridinecarboxylic  acid 
(440))  and  hence  it  is  a  ^-de- 
rivative  of  pyridine.  It  has 
been  made  synthetically  and  f 
shown  to  be  8-pyridyl-a-N- 
methylpyrrolidine :  — 
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SoiANACEOus  Alkaloids 


Only  three  of  these  alkaloids  are  used  in  medidne,  atiofHiKi 
hyoscyamine,  and  scopolamine.  They  are  characterized  by 
their  mydriatic  action,  that  is,  their  power  of  dilating  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  when  the  aqueous  solutions  of  their  salts  are  dropped 
into  the  eye. 

Atropine,  CitHsjNOs,  is  seldom  found  in  plants.  It  is  m^ 
from  its  stereoisomer,  hyoscyamine,  by  the  action  of  dilute  alka- 
lies. Hyoscyamine  is  the  chief  constituent  of  Airopa  bdladoma. 
Datura  stramonium,  Hyoscyamus,  etc.  It  crystallizes  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  needles  (m.  p.  108.5°),  ^^^  '^  levorotatory.  Its  sul- 
phate, (CiiH23N03)!JIiS04,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  has  a 
bitter  taste,  and  a  neutral  reaction.  Like  atropine  it  causes 
dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  It  is  readily  converted  into  its 
racemic  modification,  atropine,  by  treating  its  alcoholic  solution 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alkali ;  this  is  the  commercial  method 
of  preparing  atropine.  Atropine  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms 
(m.  p.  1 15.5°).  The  aqueous  solution  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  has 
an  alkaline  reaction  and  is  optically  inactive.  The  sulphate, 
(CijH23NOa)aH2S04  +  HsO,  is  the  salt  generally  used  in  medidne. 
It  is  principally  used  owing  to  its  property  of  causing  dilatioQof 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  this  property  may  be  used  for  its  de- 
tecrion.  A  drop  or  two  of  an  aqueous  solution,  i  part  of  atro- 
pine in  130,000  parts  of  water,  when  introduced  into  the  eye  of 
a  cat  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect.  The  formula  for  both 
atropine  and  hyoscyamine  is  represented  thus:  — 

I  I  I  /CH^H 

NCH.       CH.OOC.CH< 


-CH CH: 

Attapinc 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  formula  that  atropine  is  an  est«r  rf 
ne  with  the  acid,  Cai6.CH<^^2^,    caUed    tropic  add. 


H,C- 


Both  tropine  and  tropic  acid  have  been  made  synthetically. 

Coca  Alkaloids 

Cocaine,  Ci7H!iN04,  is  the  most  important  of  the  alkaloids 
found  in  coca  leaves  {Erytkroxylon  coca).  Its  hydrochloride, 
C17HJ1NO4.HCI,  is  used  in  surgery  as  a  local  anaesthetic.  The 
base  crystallizes  fronj  alcohol  in  prisms  (m.  p.  98°),  is  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  is  levorotatory.  The  aqueous  solution  is  alka- 
line to  litmus  and  produces  the  characteristic  numbness  when 
applied  to  the  tongue.  When  hydrolyzed  with  adds  or  alkalies 
cocaine  gives  ecgonine,  benzoic  acid,  and  methyl  alcohol,  and  b 
therefore  the  methyl  ester  of  benzoylecgonine.  Ecgonine  has 
been  shown  to  be  tropinecarboxylic  acid :  — 

HjC— CH— CH.COOH      H,C— CH— CH.COOCH. 

I    !      I  Ml 

NCH,  CHOH  NCEI,CHO.C0CjH» 

III  III 

^C— CH— CHs  HsC— CH— CHj 

EcfoniDc  Cmune 

It  is  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  residues  found  in  coca 
leaves,  after  extracting  the  cocaine,  and  is  converted  into  cocaine 
by  first  benzoylating  it  with  benzoic  anhydride,  and  then  methyl- 
ating  the  benzoylecgonine  in  alkaline  soludon  with  methyl 
iodide. 
Like  morphine  cocaine  is  a  habit-forming  drug. 

Alkaloids  Derived  frou  QuraOLlNE 

Cinchona  Alkaloids 

Quinine,  d^^^iOi  +  3  H^O,  is  the  most  important  of  all 

the  alkaloids.     It  occurs  together  with  cinchonine  and  other 

alkaloids  in  the  bark  of  cinchona  trees  indigenous  to  South 
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America.  Most  of  the  cinchona  bark  now  comes  from  the 
island  of  Java  and  from  Bengal,  where  the  trees  are  grown 
in  Government  plantations.  The  world's  annual  production  of 
quinine  sulphate,  (C2oHmNs02)i.HjSOi  +  8  HjO,  is  over  250,000 
kilograms.  It  is  lai^ely  used  as  a  specific  for  malaria  and  as  a 
prophylactic  ^;ainst  this  disease.  It  is  also  used  as  a  febrifuge 
and  as  a.  tonic. 

Quinine  crystallizes  in  needles  melting  at  57°  or  when  an- 
hydrous at  177°.  It  is  a  strong  ditertiary,  diacid  base,  has  an 
intensely  bitter  taste,  and  is  levorotatory.  The  neutral  sulphate 
in  dilute  solution  shows  a  blue  fluorescence,  which  is  character- 
istic.   The  following  formula  lias  been  assigned  to  quinine:— 


H 


-CH, 


J 


I          I  I 

OH     N— CH,— CH,— CH 
I  I 

CH, CH— CH=CH,. 


and  is  in  accord  with  the  following  facts :  Quinine  is  an  un- 
saturated compound,  it  combines  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to 
form  hydroquinine,  and  with  two  of  bromine  to  form  a  dibromide. 
This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  vinyl  group, 
— Clt^CHi.  Quinine  is  converted  into  a  ketone,  quininone, 
CioHmNsOs,  on  oxidation,  and  hence  must  contain  a  secondary 
alcohol  group.  With  stronger  oxidizing  agents  it  gives  quininic 
acid  (f-methoxyquinoline-7-carboxylic  acid),  which  shows  that 
it  is  a  /i-methoxy  derivative  of  quinoline,  and  that  the  second 
half  of  the  molecule  replaces  the  -y-hydrogen  of  quinoline. 
Fusion  with  alkalies  gives  f-methoxyquinoline  from  the  first 
half  of  the  molecule,  and  /3-ethylpyridine  from  the  second  half. 
Cinchonine,  Ci9Hji{OH)N2,  is  also  present  in  cinchona  bark 
and  resembles  quinine  in  its  physiological  action,  but  is  weaker. 
It  is  derived  from  quinine  by  replacing  the  methoxyl  group  by 
hydrogen.  It  also  gives  a  ketone,  cinchoninone,  CuHioONi, 
on  oxidation,  showing  the  presence  of  the  secondary  alcohol 
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group,  and  with  stronger  oxidizing  agents,  cinchoninic  acid 
(•y-quinoUnecarboxylic  acid).  When  fused  with  caustic  potash 
it  gives  quinoline  and  )3-ethylpyridine.  Like  quinine  it  is 
unsaturated  and  forms  a  crystalline  dibromide. 

Strychnos  Alkaloids 

Strychnine,  C^iHiiOaNa,  and  brucine,  C23H2e04N!,  both  occur 
in  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  Strychnine  crystallizes  in 
colorless  rhombohedra  that  melt  at  268°.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol  and  readily  in  chloroform.  It  is 
levorotatory.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction 
and  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  one  part  in  700,000  parts  of  water 
being  recognizable  by  the  bitter  taste.  The  nitrate,  sulphate 
and  hydrochloride  are  used  in  medicine,  principally  as  a  tonic. 
On  account  of  its  poisonous  properties  strychnine  is  frequently 
used  to  exterminate  rodents  and  other  vermin. 

Although  strychnine  contains  two  nitrogen  atoms  it  acts  as  a 
monacid  base.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  both 
quinoline  and  indol,  and  when  distilled  with  sodalime,  carbazole. 
Hence  strychnine  must  contain  residues  both  of  quinoline  and 
carbazole.     Its  structural  formula  is  not  yet  known. 

Brucine  is  strychnine  with  two  hydrogens  replaced  by  two 
methoxy  groups.     It  is  less  poisonous  than  strychnine. 

Alkaloids  Derived  from  Isoquinoune 

Morphine,  CitHkNOs  +  HjO,  is  the  most  important  of  the 
opium  alkaloids,  and  the  first  alkaloid  ever  isolated.  Opium  is 
the  sun-dried  latex  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  opium  poppy 
iPapaver  somtii/erum)  and  has  been  used  for  centuries.  Twenty- 
five  alkaloids  have  been  isolated  from  opium,  but  the  only  ones 
used  in  medicine  are  morphine  and  its  methyl  ether,  codeine. 
Morphine  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colorless,  tricHnic  prisms 
containing  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  melts  with 
decomposition  at  254°,  has  a  bitter  taste  and  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  most  solvents.  The  salt  most  commonly  used  in  medicine 
is  the  sulphate,  (Ci7Hi,N03)sHsSO,  +  5  HjO.    In  small  doses 
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it  acts  as  a  sedative,  producing  sleep  and  relieving  pain.  It 
is  a  habit-fonning  drug.  In  doses  of  o.a  to  0.3  gram  it  is  fatal  to 
man. 

Although  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  morplmK 
and  its  derivatives,  its  structural  formula  has  not  yet  been  deuly 
established.  On  distillation  with  zinc  dust  it  gives  phenanthieu. 
It  contains  two  hydroxyl  groups,  as  with  acetic  anhydride  it 
gives  a  diacetate,  heroin,  used  in  medicine.  Of  the  two  hydroxyl 
groups  one  acts  as  a  phenol  group,  as  morphine  is  soluble  Id  a 
solution  of  caustic  alkali  and  .gives  the  methyl  ether,  codant, 
insoluble  in  alkali,  when  methylated.  The  second  hydroiyl  is 
present  in  the  form  of  a  secondary  alcohol  group,  as  codeine, 
CuHsiNO),  gives  a  ketone,  codeinone,  CmHibNOi,  on  oada- 
tion. 

Codeine  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  methylating  morphine 
in  alkaline  solution  with  dimethyl  sulphate.  It  resembles 
morphine  in  its  physiological  action,  but  is  less  narcotic. 

Over  600,000  pounds  of  opium  valued  at  $5,387,855  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1920. 

Naicotine,  CmHmNOj.  —  When  opium  is  extracted  with  water 
to  obtain  morphine,  etc.,  most  of  the  narcotine  remains  in  the 
insoluble  residue  from  which  it  is  extracted  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colorless  needles 
(m.  p.  176°).  It  is  levorotatory  and  is  a  weak  monadd,  tertiary 
base.  In  its  physiological  action  it  resembles  codeine,  but  is 
less  depressant.  It  is  much  less  poisonous  than  either  morphine 
or  codeine.  It  is  little  used  in  medicine.  It  has  been  made 
synthetically  and  shown  to  have  the  following  formula :  — 

HsCO  HC CH n 

CHj  OCH, 

It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  a  derivative  of  tetrahydroiso- 
quinoUne  and  that  it  contains  three  methoxy  groups  and  1 
lactone  ring. 


The  Proteins 

/ 

The  nitrogenous,  organic  substances  found  in  living  matter 
and  produced  by  it  are  called  proteins  (Gr,  proteios,  the  first). 
Like  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  they  are  found  only  in  living 
matter  or  in  the  products  of  the  action  of  living  matter.  The 
food  of  animals  consists  of  proteins,  fats,  and  carbohydrates,  and 
of  these  the  proteins  are  the  most  important.  An  animal  can 
exist  for  a  long  time  without  fats  or  carbohydrates,  but  it  dies 
when  deprived  of  proteins.  The  proteins  are  also  essential 
constituents  of  all  living  cells  and  are  therefore  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  the  phenomenon  of  life.  They  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  growth  and  development  of  living  cells.  They 
conast  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  some  sulphjir. 
Sometimes  they  contain  phosphouis.  The  amount  of  these 
constituents  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  proteins  and  is 
approximately  C — 50  per  cent,  H  —  7  per  cent,  N — 16  per  cent, 
O — as  per  cent,  S — 0.2  to  3  per  cent,  P — 0103  per  cent.  Those 
which  are  soluble  in  water  form  colloidal  solutions  and  do  not 
diffuse  through  parchmentpaper,  and  this  fact  is  taken  advantage 
of  to  free  them  from  salts  and  crystalloids.  These  solutions  are 
levoifllatory.  Most  of  the  proteins  are  amorphous  substances 
without  a  definite  melting  point,  that  carbonize  on  heating  and 
give  off  gas.  Some  have  been  obtained  crystaUine,  e.g.,  the 
albumins,  hemoglobin,  edestin  from  hemp  seed,  etc. 

Many  of  the  proteins  can  be  "  salted  out  "  from  their  aqueous 
solutions  by  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate,  and  almost 
all  of  them  are  precipitated  unchanged  by  saturating  their  solu- 
tions with  ammonium  sulphate.  Alcohol  also  precipitates  proteins 
unchanged  from  aqueous  solutions,  while  strong  alcohol  coagu- 
lates them.  Heat  coagulates  the  proteins,  and  the  temperature 
at  which  coagulation  takes  place  is  characteristic  for  the  different 
proteins.  These  coagulated  proteins  can  be  brought  into  solu- 
tion again  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  but  these 
solutions  are  no  longer  coagulable  by  heat.  They  are  called 
metaproteins  and  are  precipitated  by  neutralizing  their  solutions. 
The  proteins  are  also  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate,  ferric 
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chloride,  mercuric  chloride,  etc.,  and  by  the  alkaloid  precipitat- 
ing agents,  especially  phosphotungstic  acid.  They  give  txrtm 
color  reactions,  which  are  used  as  tests  for  proteins,  such  as :  — 

1.  The  biuret  reaction  (264). 

2.  Milton's  reaction.  This  consists  in  the  fonnation  of  a 
red  color  when  a  protein  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
nitrate  and  nitrite  (Millon's  reagent). 

3-  Xanthoproteic  reaction.  Most  proteins  develop  a  yellow 
color  when  heated  with  nitric  add.  This  changes  to  an  orange 
when  the  solution  is  made  alkaline. 

Chemically  most  of  the  proteins  have  weak  acid  and  basic 
properties,  like  the  amino  acids.  They  are  digested  by  cerl^ 
enzymes  and  hydrolyzed  by  mineral  acids  to  mixtures  of  amino 
acids.  They  are  regarded  as  composed  of  residues  of  these  amino 
acids  combined  with  one  another  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
polypeptides  (271).  These  polypeptides  give  many  of  there- 
actions  characteristic  of  the  proteins,  and  several  of  them  have 
been  found  among  the  products  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  proteins, 
Little  is  known  regarding  the  molecular  weight  of  the  protons 
except  that  it  must  be  very  large.  Determinations  of  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  of  the  albumin  of  the  hen's  egg, 
for  example,  have  given  results  which  point  to  a  molecular 
weight  of  about  12,000  for  that  substance.  The  percentage  of 
iron  in  haemoglobin,  assuming  that  the  molecule  contains  one 
atom  of  iron,  indicates  a  molecular  weight  of  about  16,500  for 
this  substance. 

The  following  classification  of  the  proteins  has  been  adopted 
by  the  American  Society  of  Biochemists  : '  — 

Proteins  are  defined  as  nitrogenous,  organic  substances  con- 
sisting wholly,  or  in  part,  of  amino  acids,  united  by  their  carboxyl 
and  amino  groups.    They  are  divided  into  three  main  classes :  — 

1.  Simple  proteins, 

2.  Compound  or  conjugated  proteins, 

3.  Derived  proteins. 

The  first  two  classes  are  natural  proteins ;  the  last  includes 
the  artificial  proteins  and  proteins  modified  by  reagents. 

'  See  p.  Ill,  Physiological  Chemistry,  by  A.  P.  Mathews,  3d  ed.,  1921-      / 
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I.  The  simple  proteins.  —  These  are  pfoteins  occurring  in 
nature  which  when  treated  with  enzymes  or  acids  break  down, 
yielding  only  n-amino  acids  or  their  derivatives.  They  differ 
from  the  conjugated  proteins  in  that  the  latter  not  only  break 
down  into  a-amino  acids  but  also  into  other  non-protein  sub- 
stances. The  simple  proteins  are  separated  into  the  following 
groups  by  their  solubilities  and  other  properties. 

A.  Albumins.  Simple  proteins,  coagulable  by  heat,  soluble 
in  water  and  dilute  salt  solutions.    Ovalbumin,  serum  albumin. 

B.  Globulins.  Simple  proteins,  coagulable  by  heat,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  salts  of  strong  bases 
and  acids.     Serum  globulin,  edestin. 

C.  Gluielins.  Simple  proteins,  coagulable  by  heat,  insoluble 
in  water  or  dilute  salt  solutions,  but  soluble  in  very  dilute  acids 
or  alkalies.     Gluienin  of  wheat. 

D.  Prolamines.  Simple  proteins,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  80  per  cent  alcohol,    Gliadin,  hordein,  zein.    Found  in  cereals. 

E.  Albuminoids.  Simple  proteins,  insoluble  in  dilute  acid, 
alkali,  water  or  salt  solutions.     Sastin,  keratin,  collagen. 

F.  Histones.  Simple  proteins,  not  coagulable  by  heat, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acid ;  strongly  basic,  and  insoluble 
in  ammonia.      Hislone  from  birds'  corpuscles  and  from  thymus. 

G.  Protamines.  Simple  proteins,  strongly  basic,  non-coagu- 
lable  by  heat,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  yielding  large  amounts  of 
diamino  acids  on  hydrolysis.  Sturin,  salmin,  clupein.  Found 
in  ripe  sperm  of  fishes. 

n.  Conjugated  proteins.  —  These  are  compounds  of  simple 
proteins  with  some  other  non-protein  group.  The  other  group 
is  generally  acid  in  nature.  They  are  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes :  — 

A.  Ecemoglobins.  The  prosthetic  group  (Gr.  prostkesos, 
additional)  is  colored.  It  may  be  hematin  as  in  haemoglobin  or 
the  colored  radicals  of  phycoerythrin  or  phycocyan.  Hemo- 
globin, hamocyanin,  phycoerthrin,  phycocyan. 

B.  GlttcopToteins.  The  prosthetic  group  contains  a  carbo- 
hydrate radical.  In  mucin  and  cartilage  it  may  be  chondroitic 
add.    Mucin,  ichlkuUn,  mucoids. 
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C.  Phosphoproteins.  Proteins  of  the  cytoplasm.  The  pros- 
thetic group  is  not  known.  It  contains  phosphoric  acid,  but  not 
in  the  form  of  nucleic  acid  or  a  phospholipin.    Casein,  viteUin. 

D.  Nucleoproleins.  Proteins  of  the  nucleus.  The  duo- 
matins.  The  prosthetic  group  is  nucleic  acid.  Nuclm, 
micleo-kistone. 

E.  Lecitkoproleins.  Found  in  the  cytoplasm  and  limiting 
membrane.  The  prosthetic  group  is  lecithin  or  a  phospholipin. 
No  lecithoprotein  has  yet  been  isolated.    They  probably  east, 

UL  Derived  proteins.  —  This  group  is  an  artificial  one.  It 
includes  all  the  various  cleavage  products  of  the  proteins 
occurring  in  nature,  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
reagents  or  enzymes,  or  physical  agents,  such  as  heat;  md 
also  artifically  sjTithesized  proteins.  It  is  divided  into  various 
groups  according  to  solubility  and  also  somewhat  according  to 
the  degree  of  hydrolysis, 

A.  Primary  Protein  Derivatives. 

a.  Proteans.  Derived  proteins.  The  first  products  of  the 
action  of  acids,  enzymes  or  water  on  simple  proteins.  Insoluble 
in  water.    Edestan,  myosan. 

b.  Metaproteins.  The  further  action  of  acids  and  alkalies 
produces  metaproteins.  These  are  soluble  in  weak  acids  or 
alkahes,  but  insoluble  in  neutral  solutions.  Acid  albumin, 
{acid  melaprotein) ;  alkali  albumin. 

c.  Coagulated  proteins.  Insoluble  protein  products  produced 
by  the  action  of  heat  or  alcohol. 

B.  Secondary  Protein  Derivatives. 

a.  Proteoses.  Hydrolytic  cleavage  products  of  proteins.  Sol- 
uble in  water,  not  coagulable  by  heat,  precipitated  by  saturating 
their  solutions  with  ammonium  sulphate. 

b.  Peptones.  Hydrolytic  cleavage  products  of  proteins ;  solu- 
ble in  water,  not  coagulable  by  heat,  not  precipitated  by  satura- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate.  Generally  diffusible  and  giving 
the  biuret  reaction. 

c.  Peptides.  These  are  compounds  of  the  amino  acids,  of 
which  the  composition  is  known.     Many  are  synthetic.    The 

no  adds  are  united  through  the  amino  and  carbojg'l  groups. 
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may  or  may  not  give  the  biuret  reaction.  They  are  not 
lable  by  heat.  They  are  caUed  dl-,  tri-,  tetra-,  penta- 
les,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  residues  of  amino 
coDtained  in  the  molecule.  (See  Polypeptides  (271) .)  For 
T  details  concerning  these  substances  the  student  is  referred 
itbooks  on  Physiological  Chemistry. 


AcchroSdextrin,  143 

Acetamide,  255 

Acet&nilide,  348 

Acetates,  59 

Acetic  add,  3,  4,  35,  S6.  63,  143,  ' 

^adal,  58 

halogen  substitution  products,  6 
Acetic  aldehyde,  48,  153,  165 

uihydiide,  61 

ether,  60,  71 
"Acetin,"  168 
AcetOBcetic  add,  107 

tster  syntlieds,  110 
Acetochloroglucose,  530 
Acetotysis,  34s 
Acetone,  4,  35,  73,  133,  agS 
AcetooitrUe,  gj 
Acetophenone,  4C0 
Acetyl,  61 

cUoride,  60 
Acetylene,  396 

-dkarboxylic  add,  300 
Acetyl-glycolic  add,  181 

-salicylic  add,  430 
urea,  164 
Add  aibumin,  541 
alcohols,  176 
amides,  355 
fuchsine,  470 
hydroly^  108 
imides,  ijg 
yetaprotein,  541 

Adds,  54 

acetylenic  series,  300 
mciylic  series,  3S6 
alcdtol,  156, 176 
aldehyde,  106 
amic,  ijS 
amino,  947 


191 


aromatic  sutphonic,  365 
benzoic  series,  403 
dibasic,  iSS 
dibasic  aromatic,  415 
dihydroxy  dibasic,  ig6 
dihydroiy  monobasic,  189 
fatty,  38,  143,  164 
heiabasic,  175 
hexaba^  aromatic,  419 
hydroxy,  176 
hydroxy  aromatic,  419 
hydroxy  sulphonic,  187 
ketone,  zo6 

monobasic  aromatic,  403 
monohydroxy  diba«c,  193 
monohydroxy  monobasic,  181 
monohydroxy  tribasic,  303 
oleic  series,  386 

pentabasic,  174 

pentafaydroiy  monobai 

phenol,  419 

polybasic,  150 

polybaw:  ethylenic,  19a 

pseudo,  340 

sulphonic,  79 

tetraba^,  173 

tetiahydroiy  monoba^c,  igi 

tribasic,  173 

tiifaydroxy  monobasic,  igo 
Aconitic  add,  395 
Aciidine,  533 
a-Acritol,  175 
AcToidn,  3S4 
a-Acrose,  333 
Acrylic  add,  38fi 

aldehyde,  184 
Active  compounds,  136 

prindples,  533 
Adipic  add,  157 
Adorn  tol,  173 
Adrenaline,  436 
Aesculin,  539 
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tf-Alsnine,  351 
Albumin,  3,  541 
AJbumirtoida,  54- 
Akcdiol,  absolute,  40 


otduuuy,  39 
Alcohol  acvts,  156,  176 
Akohob,  3,  35,  loj,  tag,  141 

aldehyde,  113 

aromatic,  391 

bicyclic,455 

diacid,  15a 

ethylme,  iSo 

Geneva  nomenclature,  141 

beptadd,  175 

h^uidd,  174 

monacid,  150 

monocyclic,  447 

nomenclature,  140 

pentacid,  173 

polyadd,  150 

primary,  133 

secondary,  131 

tertiary,  135 

tetradd,  173 

thio,  76 

ttiadd,  163 
.Udebyde,48 

acids,  2o6 

alcohols,  313 

ammonia,  49,  52 

bisulphite  compounds,  40,  5* 

group,  sj 

hydrocyanide,  49,  51 
Aldehydes,  47,  141 

aromatic,  31)4 
Aldohexoses,  atg 
Aldol,  131 

condensation,  131 
Aldopentoses,  116 
Aldoses,  213 
Aldotetroses,  216 
Aldotriose,  3:3 
Aldoximes,  log 
AlicycUc  compounds,  501 


Alkali  «lt»uniii^  j^ 

blue,  471 
Alkaloid  reagents,  53a 
AlkahMds,  531 
S3S 


bIa<*,so7 
blue,sa3 


=.S»3 


pyridine,  S33 
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stiydmos,  S37 
Alkyl,43 
Alkylenes,  175 
Allene,  399 
Allomudc  add,  m6 
Allose,  117 
AUyl  akobol,  aSo 

isothiocyanate,  98 

mustard  oil,  3S3 

su^hide,  183 
Allylene,  199 
Albnse,  317 
Aluminium  ethyl,  ita 
Amic  adds,  158 
Amides,  add,  355 
Amidol,  377 
Amines,  104 
Aminoacetic  add,  149 
Amino  adds,  247 
i-AminoanthraquinoDC,  531 
Amino-a2obenzene,  36  a 

-benzene,  342 

-benzenesulphonic  adds,  36 
m-Aminobenzoic  add,  410 
o-Aminobenzoic  add,  407 
^Aminobenzoic  add,  410 
Amino-butane  diadd,  254 


dibadc  acids,  254 
^Aminodimethylaniline,  363 
Aminoethane,  104 

add,  149 
^Aminoediylsulphonic  add,  as4 
Aminoformic  acid,  148 

■Ami iwhyrf mri n n»mii-  add,  4IS 


i-Aiiuiio-6-hydrcaypurine,  371 
A-o-AminiHaobutylacetic  acid,  iji 
d-a-  Amino  ■  /J  ■  melhyl  -  fi-  etbyl- 

propionic  add,  153 
1 , 8  -  Aininon^>htliiol  -  3 , 6  -  disulf onic 

add,  503 
Anunonaphthols,  503 
I  -  Amino  -  3  -  naphthol  -  6  -  sulphonic 

add,  504 
ffl-AminopheDOl,  380 
o-Aminophenol,  379 
^Aminophenol,  380 
Amino-phenylarsinic  add,  345 

-propionic  acids,  153 

■sucdnamic  add,  359 

-aucdnic  add,  354 

-sulphonic  acids,  354 


Ammonias,  substituted,  100 
Anunonium  cyanate,  90 

oxalate,  159 

tMocyanate,  90 
(Hn^AJ-Compounds,  506 
Amygdatin,  519 
Amyl  alcohol,  active,  136,  137 

tennentation,  136 
Amylene,  375 
Amylopectin,  143 
Amylopsin,  339 
Amylose,  143 
(MM-Compounds,  511 
Anaesthesin,  410 
Anethol,  3,  415 
Angelic  acid,  3S6 
Anhydro-^minobenzyl  alcohol,  464 

-resorcinolphthaidn,  476 
Anilides,  348 
Aniline,  343 

salt.  343 

yellow,  363 
Anisic  add,  4*5 
«-AnisidiDe,  379 
Anisol,  375 
Anthocyanidins,  531 
Antbocyanins,  531 
Anthracene,  514 

brown,  514 
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Anthtagallol,  534 
Anthiahydroquinol,  530 
Anthnnilic  add,  407 
Anthianol,  518,  519 
Anthraquinone,  518 

•sulphonic  acids,  530 
Antlirols,  517 
AntliToite,  519 
onft-Compounds,  356,  399 
Antif  ebriue,  348 

Andmonyl  potassium  taitrtte,  300 
Apples,  essence  of,  147 
Atabans,  317 
Arabinoses,  317 
Arabitol,  173 
Arabonic  adds,  191 
Arachidic  add,  143 
Arbutin,  387,  530 
Argol,  199 
Aristol,  383 

Aromatic  compounds,  306,  309 
Arrack,  70 
Arsacetin,  345 

Arsenic  derivatives  of  methane,  iio 
Aaparagine,  359 
Aspaitic  acid,  354 
"Asphalt  base"  crudes,  118 
Aspirin,  420 

Asymmetric  carbon  atom,  13S 
Atoiyl,  34S 
Atropine,  534 
Ausochrome,  363 
Azelaic  acid,  157 
Azobenzene,  359 
Azo  dyes,  361 

dyes  of  the  naphthalene  ttnu,  505 
Azoxybenzene,  359 
Azulmic  acid,  84 

Bacterium  aceti,  3,  39,  SJ 

lactis,  39 
Bakelite,  47,  374 
Baking  powders,  191) 

process,  369 
Balata,  461 
Ballisrite,  171 
Banana  oil,  artificial,  146 
Barbituric  acid,  367 
Baumann-Schotten  reaction,  40J 
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Beckmann  KanaDgement,  401 
Beef  tallow,  171 

Beet  sugar,  235 
Behenk  add,  143 
Benzd  chloride,  335,  337 

Benzaldehyde.  3^ 

Benzaldoiimes,  398 

Benzamide,  405 

Beozanilide,  405 

Benzene,  41, 307,  30S 
amino  compounds,  341 
diazo  compounds,  350, 354 
-diazonium  chloride,  354 
-diazonium  hydroxide,  354 
-diazonium  sulphonate,  370 
-disulphonic  acids,  368 
halogen  addition  products,  339 
halogen  substitution  products,  330 
hexachlorides,  319 
hydiocarboDS,  117,  306 
isodiazo  compounds,  354 
nitro  compounds,  337 

■sulpbonamide,  36S 

•sulphonic  acid,  365 

-sulphonyl  chloride,  368 

trichlorohydrin,  330 
Benzhydrol,  464 
Benzidine,  491 

dyes,  491 
Benzil,  397 


Benzoic  acid,  403 

adds,  substituted,  406 

sulphinide,  411 
Benzoin,  397 
Benzophenone,  400 
Benzopuipurin,  505 
o-Benzoquinone,  433 
^Benzoquinone,  431 
Benajtrichloride,  33s,  337 
Benzoyl-aminoacetic  acid,  410 

chloride,  404 

cyanide,  406 

-ecgonine  methyl  ester,  335 

-formic  acid,  406 
Benzyl  alcohol,  391 

bromide,  336 


Benzyl  chloride,  335,  336 


396 

Betajne,  351 
Beverages,  alcoholic,  49 
Bismarck  brown,  364 
Bitter  almonds,  oil  of,  394 
Biuret,  364 

reaction,  164,  540 
Bivalent  radicals,  rss 


Boiling  point,  determination  of,  7 
Bone-black,  4 

oil,  4,  43S 
Borneo  campltor,  455 
Bomeol,  455 
Bomyl  chloride,  453 
Brandy,  42 
Brassylic  add,  rs7 
British  gum,  343 
Bromo-benzeue,  331 

-ethane,  30 


Bromomethane,  a6 
a-Bromouaphthalene,  49S 
Bromophenol  blue,  478 
o-Bromt^ropionic  add,  144 
^-Bromopropionic  acid,  144 
Brucine,  537 
Bueb  process,  87 
Buta(Uene-i,3,  300 
Butane,  19,  tlfi,  123,  136 

acid,  14G 

diacid,  i6r 
Butanes,  laz 
Butane-tetrol,i,3,3,4,  173 

-triol-2,3,4-als,  316 

-trioI-i,3,4-one-i,  116 
Rutanol-i,  133 
Butanol-2,  134 
Butanone,  74 

-3-acid,  207 
l-6utene,  275,  18a 
2-Butene,  380 
Butene-3 -acids,  387 
Butiue-i,  299 
Butine-3,  399 
Butine  diacid,  300 
Butter,  146, 171,173 


Butter  yellow,  364 
Butyl  alcohol,  133,  141 
Butylene,  134,  275,  280 
Bulylenes,  178,  aSo. 
Butyric  acid,  143, 146, 173 

Cacodyl,  110 
chloride,  iii 

Caffeine,  3, 170 
Calcium  acetate,  59 

carbide,  zgS 

citrate,  205 

cyanamide,  260 

o^ate,  159 


tartrate,  igp 
Camphene,  455 

dibromide,  455 
d-Camphor,  3,  457 

"artificial,"  453 

Borneo,  455 

Japanese,  457 

laurus,457 

peppermint,  447 
Camphors,  442 

define,  459 
Cane  sugar,  235 
Cantbarene,  329 
Caoutchouc,  3,  460 
Capric  acid,  143.  172 
Caproic  acid,  143,  172 
Caprylic  acid,  143, 172 
Caramel,  137 
Carbamic  acid,  gS,  348 
Carbamide,  162 
Carbazole,  492 
Carbinol,  35,  132 
Carbocyclic  compounds,  304 
Carbohydrates,  212 
Carbolic  acid,  372 
Carbon,  estimation  of,  9 
Carbon  bisulphide,  178 

monoxide,  88 

suboxide,  161 

tetrachloride,  2S 
Carbonic  acid,  176,  177 
Carbonyl,  51 

chloride,  177 


Carbostyril,  480,  513 
Carboxyl,  64 
Carbylamines,  94 
Carvaccol,  383 
Cacvene,  445 
d-Carvone,  449 
Casein,  3,  542 
Cellubiose,  245 
Celluloid,  246 
Cellulose,  3,  244 

acetate,  246 

nitrates,  246 

santhic  acid,  246 
Cerotene,  273 
Cerotic  acid,  143 
Ceryl  alcohol,  141,  142 
Cetyl  alcohol,  141,  142 

palmitate,  14S 


Chardonnet  ^Ik,  346 
Chloral,  53 

hydrate,  53 
Chlorine  carrier,  29,  331 
Chloro-acetic  add,  62,  299 

-benzene,  332 

-dinitrobenzene,  340 

-ethane,  30 
Chloroform,  t^ 
Chloromethane,  36,  103 
a-Chloronaphthalene,  49S 
Chloronitrobenzenes,  339 
Chlorophyll,  232 
Chloropicrin,  108,  379 
o-Chloropropionic  acid,  144 
^Chloropropionic  acid,  144 
Chlorotoluene,  335 
Choke  damp,  23 
Chromogen,  362 
Chromophor,  362 
Chromotropic  acid,  503 
Chrysamine  G,  492 
Chrysaniline,  595 
Chrysoldine,  364 
Cimic  acid,  286 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  535 
Clncboniiie,  536 
Cineol,  451 
Cinnaimc  acid,  479 

aldehyde,  479 


5SO 

Cinnainyl  a)c(4iol,  479 
cii-Compaliaia,  193,  330 
Cittaomk  add,  394 
atial,  4te 
Citrates,  304 
Citrene,  44S 
Gtric  add,  3,  »0i 
Citromyces  pfeSerianiis,  103 
Classification      of      caibcn 

pounds,  IS 
Oupdn,  541 

Coagulated  protdns,  54a 
Coal  gas,  4,  S7 

Ur,  4,3** 
"Coal-tar  cnides,"  309 
Coca  alkaloids,  535 
Cocaine,  SSS 
Cocoa  butter,  17a 
Codeine,  538 

"Coke-oven  light  oil,"  307 
Collagen,  541 
CoUidines,  435,  440 
Collodion  cotton,  346 
Colloidal  polysBccharoses  or  po 

212,140 
Column  stills,  7 
Combustion  process,  9 
Complex  sugars,  ai2,  334 
Compound  ethers,  68 
Condensite,  47 
Congo  red,  505 
Coniferin,  530- 
Conine,  442 
Conyrine,  440 
Cordite,  171,  agS 
Com  sugar,  121 
Cotton,  244 

soluble,  246 
Cotton  blue,  471 

seed  oil,  3 
Couroarin,  481 
"Coupling,"  363 
"Cracking  distillation,"  118 
"Cream  of  tartar,"  199 
Creatine,  262 
Creatinine,  z6z 
Creosote  oil,  306 
Cresols,  381 
Cresylic  acids,  381 


Ciisco,  190 

CroceiDadd,  503 

CtotoDic  adds,  s86,  387,  194 

aldehyde,  iSj 
"Crudes,"  309 
Ctystallizatim,  5 

fractional,  5 

Crystal  violet,  470 

'    Cumene,  30S,  336 

Cuminic  add,  316 

aldehyde,  39S 
Cuminol,  398 
Cupric  acetates,  59 

acetoarsenite,  59 
Cyan-acetic  add,  156 

-amide,  36a 
Cyanic  add,  89 
Cyanides,  85,  9 > 
Cyanogen,  83 

chlondes,  89 
Cyanuramide,  160 
Cyanuric  add,  90 

chloride,  89 
,    Cyclic  compounds,  304 
Cyclobutane,  304 
Cydohexadienes,  349 
Cyc!ohexa-i,4-diol,  43a 
Cyclohexa-i,4-dione.  432 
Cycloheiane,  304,  305, 328 
Cycloheianol,  373 
Cycloheiatriene,  308 
Cycloheiene,  329 
Cyclohexylamine,  343 
Cyclopentane,  304 
Cyclopropane,  304 
Cylinder  oils,  118 
»B-Cymene,  327 
^-Cyniene,  308,  317 
Cvraogene,  123 
Ci'stein,  253 
Cystine,  253 

Decalin,  496 
Decane,  116 
Decene,  275 
Decylene,  27s 
Denatured  alcohol,  41 
Depsides,  430 
Dextrins,  243 


Dextrorotatory  compounds,  137 
Dextrose,  a  19,  mi 

Diacetamide,  357 
Diacetin,  168 
Diallyl  disulphide,  383 
1,4-DiaTmnoazobenzeQe,  364 
Diaminodihydrojtyareenobenzene,  379 
Di-^diaminodiphenyl,  491 
^Diammodiphenylnietbane,  464 
a,4-Diaininophenol,  377 
Dianthracene,  515 
Diastase,  40,  239 
Diazo-acetie  ester,  as* 

-aminobenzene,  337 

-amino  compounds,  357 

-benzene  compounds,  35*1  354 

-benzene  potassium  oxide,  354 

-methane,  251 
Diazonium  salts,  350 
Diazotization,  351 
Dibromo-benzene,  334 

-indigo,  4S6 

•menthoae,  44S 

-methane,  17 
Dichloro-acetic  acid,  61 

-acetone,  104 

-ethanes,  31,  154 

-hydrin,  167 

-methane,  36 

-propionic  acid,  19s 

-toluene,  335 
Dicyandiamide,  360 
Dicyanogen,  84 
Dietbyl-amine,  104 

-m-aminophenol,  380 

-aniline,  347 

-barbituric  acid,  267 
Diethylene  derivatives,  300 
Diethyl  glycol  ether,  15a 

malonate,  160 

-phosptunic  acid,  1 10 

-phosphoric  acid,  70 

phthalate,  417 

sulphate,  70 
DigaUic  acid,  425,  430 
Dihydro-benzenes,  339 

•phthalic  acids,  419 

-reson^ol,  385 


Dihydro^acetone,  313,  315 

1,3-DihydroxyaDtbraquinODe,  $31 

m-Dihydroxyazobenzene,  386 
m-Dihydrojtybenzene,  385 
o-Dihydroxy benzene,  383 
^Dihydroiy benzene,  387 
3,4-Dihydroxybenzoic  add,  435 
Dihydro-o-iylene,  339 
1 ,8-Dihyd  roiy  naphtiialene-3 ,6-di- 

sulphonic  acid,  503 
S  ,6-Dihyd  rozy-o-naphtliaqtiinone, 

507 
3,6-Dihydroiypurine,  370 
Dihydroxysuccinic  acids,  197 
i-Dihydro^to!uene,  387 
Diiodo-methane,  27 

-dithymol,  383 
m-Diketocyclohexane,  385 
^Diketodihydrobenzeoe,  433 
Dimethyl,  33 

-acetylene,  399 

-amine,  100,  loj,  346 

-aminoazobenzene,  363 

-aminoazobenzene  carboxylate,  409 
P  -  Dimethylaminoazobenzene  -p-  aul- 

phonic  add,  370 
Dimethyl-aniline,  343 

-butanes,  i»7 

carbinol,  133,  141 
Dimethylene,  378 
Dimethyl  ether,  44,  346 

-ethylene,  280 

-ethyhnethane,  134 

-hydrazine,  106 

-isopropylmethane,  116, 137 

ketone,  72 

oxide,  43 

-phosphine,  no 
3,2-DimethylpropBne,  134,  137 
Dimethyl-propylmethane,  133 

-pyridines,  440 

sulphate,  69 

-xanthines,  370 
4,6-Dinitio-3-aniinophenol,  378 
Dinitrobenzene,  339 
3,4-Dinitro-a-naphthol,  503 
2 ,4-Dinitro-a-naphthol-7-sulphomc 

acid,  503 
3,4-Dinitrophenol,  377 


2rf-DiiiitrasoTesordno1,  3S6 
Dinitro-thiopbene,  339 

-toluene,  341 
Dioleostearin,  17a 
Dioxjiidol,  4S7 
Diptentene,  446 
Dipeptide,  371 
Diphenyl,  490 

-amine,  347 

-amine  orange,  371 

-carbind,  464 

-ether,  376 

■iodonium  hydroxide,  333 

ketone,  400 

-methane,  461,  463 

-nitrosamme,  348 

substitution  products,  49a 

-sulphone,  36Q 

-thiourea,  349 
Dippel's  oil,  434 
Dipropargyl,  303 
Disaccharoses,  134 
Disazo  dyes,  363 
Dtsodium  glycol,  ija 
Distillation,  5 

fractional  or  partial,  J 
Distilled  liquors,  42 
Docosane,  116 
Dodecane,  116 
Dodecylene,  275 
Dotriacontane,  116 


"Dri< 


'  149 


Drying  oils,  301 
Dulcine,  381 

Dulcitol,  17s 
Durene.  308 
Dye,  362 
Dyeing,  470 
Dyes,  azo,  36a 

benzidine,  491 

direct,  492 

indanthrene  vat,  521 

naphthalene  azo,  505 

substantive,  491 

triphenylmethane,  467 
Dynamite,  170 

Ebonite,  461 
Edestan,  543 


Eicosane,  iiG 
EikoDogen,  504 
Elaidic  acid,  290 
Elastin,  541 
Emerald  green,  60 
Emulsin,  394 

End  tautomeric  form,  ato 
Enzymes,  40 
Eosin,  477 
Erucic  acid,  386 
Erythrite,  173 
Erythritol,  173 
Eiythrodextnn,  143 
Erythronie  acids,  1911 
Erythroses,  »i6 
Erythrulose,  216 
Esterilication,  67 
Esters,  38,  67 
Ethanal,  48,  66 

acid,  2ais 
Ethane,  19,  33,  66,  116 

Iialogen  derivatives,  35 

nitrogen  derivatives,  83 

osygen  derivatives,  35 
'  phosphorus  derivatives,  j 

sulphur  derivatives,  76 
Ethane  acid,  56,  66 

amide,  255 

diactd,  157 

nitrite,  91 

-2-ol-i-sulphomc  acid,  18 

-thiol,  76 
Ethanol,  39,  66 

acid,  180 
Ethene,  273,  176 
Ethenol,  280 
Ether,  44 

Ethereal  salts,  38,  67 
Ethers,  43 

compound,  68 

mixed,  46 

thio,  78 
Ethine,  396 
Ethoxyl,  425 
Ethyl,  31,43,  iSS 

acetate,  60,  70,  ^^ 

acetoacetate,  308 


Ethyl-acetylene,  299 

alcohol,  39,  133,  140,  149 

-amine,  104 
F.thylates,  43 
Ethyl-benzene,  30S,  319 

bromide,  30 

butyrate,  146 

carbinol,  132,  141 

carbylamine,  94 

chloride,  30 

chlorocarbonate,  17S 

chlorofonnate,  178 

cyanide,  91 

diazoBcetate,  250 

-dithiocarbamic  acid,  gS 
Ethylene,  275,  276 

alcohol,  150 

alcohols,  j8o 

chloride,  33,  152,  154 

cHorohydrio,  151,  153 

-dicarboxyUc  acids,  293 

-lactic  acid,  187 

oride,  IS3 

ozonide,  379 

radical,  155 

Ethyl  ether,  44 
ethylene,  180 

fonnate,  70 

glycolate,  iSo 

glycol  ether,  15* 

-glycolic  acid,  181 

P-hydroxycrotonate,  zii 
Ethylidene  chloride,  31,  3a,  IS4 

-lactic  add,  182 

oxide,  152 

-succinic  acid,  163 
Ethyl  iodide,  30 

isocyanide,  94 

mercaptan,  76 

methane,  118 

mustard  oil,  99 

nitrate,  69 

nitrite,  69 

-phenyl  ether,  375 

-phosphine,  110 

-phosphoric  acid,  70 
p-Ethylpyridine,  440 


Ethyl  sulphide,  7S 

-sulphonic  add,  79 

-sulphuric  acid,  44,  69,  81 

thiocyanate,  97 

-urea,  =64 
Eucalyptol,  3,  451 
Eugenol,  3 
External  compensation,  148, 103 

Fabrikoid,  140 
Fast  green  O,  386 

Fats,  2,  3, 171 
Fatty  acids,  38,  143,  164 
Fehling's  solution,  300,  313 
Feld  process,  87 
Fermentation,  3, 39,  i6s 

acetic  add,  39 

alcoholic  or  vinous,  39, 1S4 

lactic  acid,  39,  182 
Fermentation,  amyl  alcohol,  136 

lactic  add,  182 
Ferments,  39 
Fenjc  acetate,  60 

ferrocyanide,  89 

sucdnate,  basic,  161 

thiocyanate,  91 
Ferrous  acetate,  60 
Filter  paper,  344 
Fire  damp,  33 
Fluoran,  473,  476 
Fluorescein,  476 
Formaldehyde,  47 
Formalin,  47 
Formic  acid,  38,  54,  64,  86,  143 

aldehyde,  47,  64 
Formonitrile,  93 
Formose,  131 
Formula,  constitutional,  14 

determination  of,  11 

^tace,  197 

structural,  13 
Friedel-Crafts  reaction,  400, 463 
ifl-Fructose,  40,  aay 
(fl-Fructose,  231 
Fucbsine,  469 

acid,  470 
Fudtol,  173 
Fucose,  319 
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Fuel  oils,  ii8 

Fill  minuting  mercury,  109 

Fulminic  acid,  109 

Fumaiic  acid,  390 

Fural,434 

Furan,  434 

Furfural,  434    ■ 

Furfuraldehyde,  ai8 

Fusel  oil,  40,  i»9,  133,  136 

Galactonic  adds,  191 

Galactoses,  226 
Gallic  acid,  3, 418 
Gallotannin,  430 
Gambine  Y,  507 
"Gaa  benzol,"  307 
Gas  oils,  118 
Gasolene,  4,  118 
Gelatin  dynamites,  171 

sugar,  149 
Gelignites,  171 
Geneva  nomenclature  of  alcohols,  i 

nomenclature  of  the  paraffins,  11 
Geranial,  460 
Geraniol,  459 
Glacial  acetic  acid,  58 
Glanzstofi,  246 
Gliadin,  541 
Globulins,  341 
Gluconic  acids,  igi 
Glucoproteins,  S4i 
ij-GIucose,  40,  2ig 
"Glucose,"  commercial,  220,  243 

^Glucose,  223 

rf-Glucose  hydrate,  221,  21$ 

phenylhydrazone,  223 
Glucosides,  219,  528 
Glucosone,  230 
Glutaric  acid,  157,  163 
Glutelins,  541 
Glutenin,  541 
Glyceric  acid,  189 

aldehyde,  213 
Glycerin,  164 
Glycerol,  146,  164 

esters  or  ethereal  salts,  170 

nitrates,  i;o 
Glycerose,  313,  233 
Glyceryl  trioleate,  289 


Glycer^  tripalmitate,  164 

tristearate,  164 
Glycine,  249 
Glycocholic  add,  249 
Glycocoll,  349 
Glycogen,  344 
Glycol,  150 

diacetate,  153 
Glycolic  acid,  176, 180 

aldehyde,  133 

anhydride,  181 
Glycolide,  181 
Glycol  monoacetate,  153 
Glycols,  152 
Glycylglycine,  271 
Glyo!!ylie  acid,  306 
Grain  alcohol,  39 
Grape  sugar,  40,  219,  aai 
"  Gray  acetate  of  lime,"  59 
Grignard  reaction,  112 
G-salt,  503 
Guaiacol,  384 

Guanidine,  261 
Guanine,  271 
Gulonic  acids,  igj 
Guloses,  226 
Gun  cotton.  246 
Gutta  percha,  461 

H-acid,  503 
Haeraocyanin,  541 
Hiemoglobins,  541 
Hardening  of  liquid  fats,  29a 
Hard  rubber,  461 
Heavy  oH,  306 
Hefner  lamp,  140 
Helianthine,  370 
Helicin,  530 
Heliotropin,  427 
Hemiraellithene,  308,  326 
Hemitetpenes,  443 
Hemp,  246 

Hempel  distilling  tube,  7 
Hemp  seed  oil,  301 
Heneicosane,  116 
Hentriacontane,  116 
Hqitaeosane,  1 16 
Heptadecane,  116 


Heptane,  ii6,  136 
Heptanes,  126 
Heptene,  375 
Heptoic  acid,  143 
Heptyl  alcohol,  141 
Heptylene,  275 
Heroin,  538 
Hexachloroetbane,  33 
Hexacontane,  ti6 
Hexa4:asaDe,  116 
Hexadecane,  ti6 
Hexadecylene,  175 
Heiadiene-T,5,  303 
Hexahydro-benzoic  add,  404 

-^-cymene,  32g,  445 

-pbthalic  acids,  419 

-pyridine,  441 

-toluene,  328 
Hexahydrcutyantbraquinoae,  524 
Heiahydro-iylenes,  338 
UexametbylbenzeDe,  303 
Hesamethylene,  328 
Hexamethylparafuchsine,  470 
Hexane,  19, 116, 135,  116 

-hesol-i, 2,3,4,5,6,  174 

-pentol-i, 2,3,4,5,  ^73 

-pentol-2,3,4,s,6-als.  Jig 
Hexanes,  125 
Heiaphenyletliane,  465 
Hexasaccharoses,  235 
Hexatriene-i,3,s,  302 
Hexene,  37s 
Hexodioses,  234 
Hexoic  acid,  143 
Hexonic  adds,  aoj 
Hexoses,  311,  213,  311) 

synthesis  of,  233 
Hexotriose,  234 
Hexyl  alcohol,  142 
Hexylene,  27s 
Hippuric  acid,  3,  349,  410 
Histones,  541 
Hofmann's  reaction,  257 
Homologous  series,  19,  113 
Honey,  219 

-stone,  4ig 
Hordein,  541 
Human  fat,  171 
HydracTylic  add,  1S2, 186 


Hydrazines,  aj 

substituted,  106 
Hydrazobenzene,  360 
Hydroaromatic  hydrocarbons,  328 
Hydrobenzoin,  397 
Hydrocarbons,  16 

benzene,  117,  306 

hydroaromatic,  32S 

marsh  gas,  115 

saturated  paraffin,  117 

unsaturated,  302,  303 

unsaturated  normal,  275 

with  two  benzene  residues,  490 
Hydiocarb05t3^,  415 
Hydrocinnamic  add,  415. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  84,  88 
Hydroterricyanic  acid,  87 
Hydroferrocyanic  acid,  87 
Hydrogen,  estimation  of,  9 
Hydrophthalic  acids,  419 
Hydroquinol,  387 
Hydrosorbic  add,  286,  301 
Hydroxyacetic  acid,  156,  180 
Hydroiyanthracenes,  517 
Hydroiyanthraquinones,  511 
■y-Hydroxyanthrone,  520 
f-Hydroxyazobenzene,  374 
Hydroxy  benzene,  371 
n»-Hydroxy benzoic  acid,  424 
o-Hydroxybenzoic  acid,  420 
p-Hydroxybenzoic  acid,  424 
■y-Hydroxybutyrio  acid,  188 
fl-Hydroxybutyric  aldehyde,  232 
Hydroxyethylaniline,  349 
fl-Hydroxyethylsulphonic  add,  187 
Hydroxj'-formic  acid,  177 

-hydroquinol,  390 
TO-Hydroxyketotetrahydrobenzene, 

38s 
iHydroxyl,  37 

Hydroxy-w-methoxybenzoic    add, 


428 


Lcid,  182 


o-Hydroiypropio 
P-Hydroxypropionic  acid,  182,  186 
Hydroxypropionic  acids,  i8i 
a-Hydroxyquinoline,  480,  513 
Hydroxy-quindines,  312 

-succinic  acids,  rgs 

-sulphonic  acids,  187 
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Hydroxy-toluenes,  3S1 

-tiicarballylic  acid,  303 
Hyenic  add,  143 
Hyoscyamiue,  S34 
Hypnone,  400 
Hypogaeic  acid,  186 

Ichthulin,  541 
Iditol,  17s 
IdoDic  adds,  193 
Idosaccharic  acid,  106 

Imides,  add,  259 
Imino  compounds,  104 
Inactive  compounds,  136, 14S 

resolution  into  active  components, 

Indanthrene  vat  dyes,  531 
Indian  com,  341 
India  rubber,  46a 
Indican,  4S3 
Indigo,  483 

synthe^,  485 
lucUgo  blue,  483 

camuoe,  486 

trhite,  484 
Indigotin,  4S3 
Indol,  4S8 
^Indolalanine,  489 
Indoxj-I,  488 
"Intennediates,"  310 
Internal  compensation,  203 

Inulin,  143 
Inversion,  237 
Invertase,  40,  219,  237 
Itnert  sugar,  219,  237 
lodobenzene,  333 
dichloride,  333 
lodoethane,  30 
Iodoform,  38 
^lodolactic  add,  19a 
lodomethane,  26 
3-Iodopropane  acid.  190 
^lodopropioiuc  add.  190 
lodosobenzene.  333 
Ii>do!()beniene,  333 
lonone.  460 
Isatin,  409 


Isethionic  acid,  1S7 
Isoamyl  acetate,  140 

alcohol,  inactive,  136,  r4r 

iso  valerate,  147 

Isobomeol,  457 
Isobutane,  123,  r27 
Isobutyl  alcohol,  133 

carbtnol.  136,  141 
Isobutyric  acid,  146 
Isocrotonic  add,  289,  Z94 
Isocyanates,  96 
Isocyanides,  94 
Isodjazobenzene  compauads,  354 

potassium  oxide,  355 
Isoheiane,  127 
Isoleucine,  253 
Isomaltose,  340 
Isomerism,  31,  121,  144, 496 

spatial,  137.  r97,  289, 192,  330,  33(1 
Isonitroso  compounds,  108 
Isoparaffins,  127 
Isopentane,  124,  137 
Isophthaiic  acid,  417 
Isoprene,  443 
Isopropyl  alcohol,  129 
f-Isopropylbenzaldehyde,  398 
Isopropylbenzene,  326 
^Isopropylbenioic  acid,  336 
Isopropyl  chloride,  146 
/^Isopr(^yl-m-cresol,  3S2 
p-Isopropyl-o-cresol.  3S3 
Isopropyl  cj-anide,  146 
Isoquinoline.  507,  511 

alkaloids,  537 
Isorhamnose,  319 
Isorhodeose,  219 
Isosuccinic  acid,  163 
Isothioc^-anates.  98 
Iso\-aleric  acid,  147,  i6t 
Itaconic  acid,  294 
1  or>-  blact,  4 


Keratin,  541 
Keroseoe,  4,  ilS 
Ketohexose,  219 
Ketone  hydrolysis,  108 
Ketones.  72 

aromatic.  400 

bicyclic,  4SS 

tniiied,  40a 

monocyclic,  447 
Ketone  tautomeric  form,  210 
Ketoses,  zij 
Ketotetrose,  216 
Ketotriose.  213 
Ketoximes,  log 

Lacmoid.  386 
Lactam  compounds,  410 
Lactase,  220,  33S 
i-Lactic  acid,  185 
d2-Lactic  acid,  3,  176, 183 
I-Lactic  acid,  185 
Lactic  acids,  181 
LaclJde,  1S5 
Lactim  compounds,  410 
Lactobionic  acid,  139 
Lactoid  compounds,  474 
Lactones,  1S7 
Lactose,  238 
Lamp  oils.  liS 
Lard,  3,  173 
Launc  acid,  143 
Laurus  camphor,  457 
Lead,  sugar  of,  59 

acetate,  59 

"plaster,"  149 
Lecithoproteins,  543 
Lepidine,  51 1 
Leucine,  25  ^ 

Leucomalachite  green,  465 
Levorotatory  compounds,  137 
Levulic  acid,  211 
Levulose,  319,  327 
Liebig  combustton  process,  10 
Light  oil,  306 
Limonene,  445 
Linabol,  459 
Linen.  146 
Linolenic  acid,  301 
Linolenin,  301 


Linolic  add,  301 
Linolin,  301 
Linseed  oil,  3,  301 
lipase,  165,  17a 
Liquors,  distilled,  4a 
Litho  oil,  302 
Litmus,  388 
Liver  starch,  344 
Lubricating  oils,  4 
Lutidines.  435,  440 
Lyddite,  379 
Lyxonic  acids,  191 
Lyiose,  318 

Magenta.  469 
Magnesium  citrate,  Z05 

methyl  iodide,  2a,  iii 
Maize,  341 
Maladiite  green,  466 
Maleic  acid,  390 
rJ-Malic  acid,  196 
d2-Malic  acid,  195 
i-Malic  acid.  3,  193 
Malonic  acid,  156,  159 

"ester  synthesis,"  x6o 
Malonyl  urea,  267 
Maltaae,  220 
Maltobionic  acid,  340 
Maltose,  239 
Malt  sugar.  239 
Mannite,  174 
Mannitol,  174 

hesacetate,  175 

hexanitiate,  174 
d-MannoheptitoI,  175 
Mannooic  acids,  191 
Mannosaccliaric  acid,  305 
Mannosans,  225 
Mannoses,  325 
Maple  sugar,  13s 
Margaric  acid,  143 
Marsh  gas,  19,  la,  64 

gas  hydrocarbons,  115 
Martius  yellow,  503 
Mauvein,  308 
Medinal,  267 
Mekmine,  260 
Melene,  175 
Melis^c  acid,  143 
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Mellite,  419 

Methyl-benzene,  317 

Mellitic  acid,  419 

bromide,  16 

Melting  point,  determination  of,  8 

3-Methyl-i,3-butadienc,  443 

Menthane,  329,  44S 

2-Methylbutanol-i,  137 

Menthol,  447 

3-Methylbutanol-i,  136 

Methyl  carbinol,  3g,  14a 

Mercaptides,  77 

"Merceriied"  cotton,  343 

chloride,  26 

Mercuric  fulminate,  109 

cyanide,  91 

Mercury  ethyl,  112 

^ethylmethane,  126 

Mesaconic  acid,  295 

(3-Metliyldivinyl,  443 

Mesitylene,  30S,  3Si 

Methylene,  278 

Mesitylenk  acid,  323,  414 

bromide,  27 

Mesotartatic  acid,  197,  ao3 

chloride,  36,  28 

iodide,  27 

Meta  benzene   dkubstitution   prod- 

-succinic acid,  29s 

ucts,  316,  31* 

Methylethylene,  380 

Metaldehyde,  49 

Methyl  ethyl  ether,  46 

Metamerism,  31 

ethyl  ketone,  74 

Metanilic  acid,  369 

-glucosides,  528 

MetanilyeUow,  371 

-glycocoU,  251 

Metaproteins,  539,  541 

-hydraane,  106 

Metastyrene,  479 

hydroxide,  37 

Methanal,  47,  64 

5-Methylii.dol,  489 

Methane,  19,  22,  64,  116 

Methyl  iodide,  26 

arsenic  derivatives,  110 

isocyanide,  94 

equivalence    of    hydrogen    atoms 

-mercaptan,  76 

halogen  derivatives,  25 

nitrogen  derivatives,  83 

orange,  371 

oiygen  derivatives,  35 

2-Methylpentane,  127 

phosphorus  derivatives,  1 10 

Methyl-phenyl  ether,  375 

sulphur  derivatives,  76 

-phenylhydrazine,  361 

Methane  acid,  54,  64 

-phenyl  ketone,  400 

-thiol,  76 

2-Methylpropane,  123,  127 

Methancd,  35,  64 

Methylpropane  acid,  146 

^-Methoxybenzoic  acid,  4*5 

Methylpropanols,  133,  134 

Methoxyl,  425 

2-Methylpropene,  280 

Methyl,  ai,  38 

Methyl-pyridonium  hydroxide,  437 

-acetylene,  299 

-pyridonium  iodide,  436 

acrolein,  285 

-quinolines,  511 

alcohol,  35,  41,  64,  132,  142 

N-Methylquinoline  tetiahydride,  510 

Methyl  ted,  409 

-p-aminophenol,  380 

salicylate,  422 

-ammonium  salts,  100 

sulphide,  78 

-arbutin,  530 

-sulpbonic  acid,  So 

Methylates,  43 

-sulphuric  acid,  68 

Methyl- toluenes,  318 

Metol,  380 

Michler's  hydrol,  401,  464 

ketone,  401 
Micrococcus  ureae,  263 
Milk,  sugar  of,  3,  338 
Millon's  reaction,  540 
Mirbane,  essence  at,  339 
"Mixed  acid,"  338 

"base"  crudes,  118 

compounds,  176,  247 

etheis,  46 

ketones,  400 
Molecular  w^ght,  determiuation  of, 

Monoacetin,  168 
Monochtoro-acetic  acid,  62,  3ig 


-hydrii 
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■hydrin  dinitrate,  168 
Monoethyl  sulphate,  44 
Monosaccharoses,  212,  313 
Monoses,  an,  113 
Mordant,  470 
Morphhe,  3,  537 
Moth  balls,  496 
"  Jlother-of- vinegar,"  S7 
Mudc  add,  306 
Mucin,  541 
Mucoids,  541 
"  Musk,  artificial,"  341 
Mustord  gas,  79,  153 

Mutarotation,  Jis 
M)'osan,  543 
Myricyl  alcohol,  141,  142 
Myristic  acid,  143,  173 
Myrosin,  3S4 


Naphtha  fraction  of  coal  tar,  306 
Naphthalene,  493 

fraction  of  coal  tar,  306 

hydrides,  495 

-sulphonic  acids,  499 
^-Naphthaquinone-a-oiime,  507 
Naphthaqumones,  506 
Naphthas,  ii3 
Naphtbazarin,  J07 
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'Naphthenic  base"  crudes,  ri8 
Naphthenes,  117, 33S 
Naphthiooic  acid,  505 
Naphthols,  500 

^-Naphtholdisulpbonic  acids,  503 
Naphthol-sulpbonic  acids,  502 

yeUow  S,  503 
Naphthylamines,  504 
-Naphthyiamine-4-sulpboiiic     add, 
SOS 
Naphthylaminesulphonic  acids,  505 
^Naphthylmethyl  ether,  503 
Narcotine,  538 
Neoparaffins,  U7 
Neopentane,  138 
Nerolin,  502 

Neville  and  Winther's  acid,  503 
Nicotine,  3,  533 
Nicotinic  acid,  508 
"Nitre,  sweet  spirit  of,"  69 
Nitriles,  91,  93  > 

3-Nitroalizarin,  523 
^Nitroaniline  red,  344 
Nitro-anilines,  344 

-benzene,  107,  338 
^Nitrobenzenediazonium     chloride, 

3S6 
Nitro-benzenesulphonic  acids,  369 

-benzoic  acids,  406 

-cellulose,  146 

-chloroform,  108 

compounds,  104, 107 
Nitrofonn,  loS 
Nitrogen,  estimation  of,  lo 

absolute  method,  10 

Kjeldahl  method,  11 
litro-glycerin,  170 

-mannite,  174 

-methane,  107 

-naphthalenes,  499 

-naphthols,  503 

-phenols,  377 
o-Nitrophenylpropiolic  acid,  481 
Nitrosamines,  348 
Nitroso-benzene,  358 

compounds,  105,  loS 
^Nitrosodimethylaniline,  34S 
Nitrosodiphenylamine,  348 
Nitroso-|3-naphthol,  507 


s6o  n 

Nltrosophenol,  376 
Nitro-starch,  241 

-toluenes,  340 

-trichloromethane,  108 
Nomenclature  of  alcohols,  140 

Geneva,  141 
Nomenclature  of  the  paraffins,  117 

Genei'a,  iz8 
Nonadecaue,  116 
Nonane,  116 
Nonene,  175 
Nonic  acid,  143 
Nonyl  alcohol,  14a 
Nonylene,  175 
Nonnal  hydrolyas,  »o8 


Nuclein,  542 
Nucleo-histone,  54a 
-protons,  543 

Octadecane,  116 
Octadecylene,  275 

Octamethylsucrose,  337 
Octane,  116 
Octene,  375 
Octoic  add,  143 
Octyl  alcohol,  142 
Octylene.  275 
Oenanthylic  acid,  143 
Olefiant  gas,  275,  276 
Olefine  camphors,  459 
Ole&nes,  117,  27S,  i°5 
Oleic  acid,  164,  172,  386,  3S9 
Olein,  171,  389 
Oleomargarin,  iji,  igo 
Oleopalmitobutyrin,  171 
Olive  oil,  3,  172,289 
Optical  activity,  136,  137,  197 
Orange  11,  506 

IV,  371 
Orcein,  388 
Orcinol,  387 
Organic  chemistry,  2 
Orthoacetic  acid,  207 
Ortho  benzene  disubstitution    prod- 
ucts, 316, 320 
Ovalbumin,  541 
Oxalates,  159 
Oxalic  acid,  156, 157 


Oialyl  urea,  266 
Oxalureid,  266 
Ozaluric  acid,  267 
Oxamic  add,  25  S 
Oiimes,  109 
Oxindol,  414 
Oxyacetic  acid,  180 
Oxyanthtanol,  510 
Oxybenzoic  add,  424 
Oxypropionic  adds,  181 
279 


Palmitic  add,  143,  148,  164,  173 
Palmitin,  164 
Paper,  246 
ParalHiiiic  acid,  266 
Para   benzene   disubstitution    prod- 
ucts, 316,  320 
Paracyanogen,  83 
"Paraffin  base"  crudes,  n8 
Paraffins,  115,  305 

isomerism  among,  121 

mixed  compound  derivatives,  176 

notnendature,  iij 

normal,  127 

oxygen  derivatives  of  the  higher, 


129 


is  of,  120 

;ries,  18 


Paraformaldehyde,  48 
Parafuchsine,  469 
Paraldehyde,  49,  52 
Paraleucaniline,  467 
Pararosaniline,  467 
Parchment  paper,  243 
Paris  green,  60 
Parvolines,  435 
PelarRonic  acid,  143 
Penicillium  glaucum,  203 
Pentadecane,  116 
Pentadecylene,  275 
Pentadigalloylglucose,  419 
Pentamethylene  dibromide,  441 
Pentane,  19, 116, 124,  126 

diacid,  163 

-pentol-1,2,3,4,5,  173 
Pentanes,  123 
Pentane-tetrol-2,3,4,s-als,  216 
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Pentaiione-4-add,  an 
Pentasaccharoaes,  133 
Pentatriacontane,  116 
Pentene,  27s 
Pentosans,  390 
Pentoses,  213,  216 
Pentyl  alcohol,  142 
Pentyl  alcohola,  136 
Peppertpint  camphor,  447 

Peptides,  543 
Peptones,  512 
f  eW-Compounds,  497 
Perkjn's  synthesis,  397,  480 
Petseitol,  175 
Petrohol,  130 
Petrolatum,  118 
Petroleum,  4,  115,  117 

ether,  (25 
Phenacetine,  381 
Phenanthraquinone,  527 
Phenanthrene,  525 
J -Phenetidine,-  380 
Phenetol,  37s 
Phenol,  367, 373 
Phenolates,  372 
Phenol-phthalein,  472 

Phenols,  371 

diacid,  383 

inonacid,  371 

triacid,  388 
Phenol-sulphonic  acids,  381 

-sulphonphthal^s,  41],  478 
Phencwjl,  425 
Phenyl,  317 

acetate,  376 

-acetic  add,  413 

-acetic  aldehyde,  398 

-acetylene,  482 

-acrylic  acid,  479 

-earbamic  esters,  349 

carbinol,  391 
Phenylenediamines,  34s 
Phenyl-ethyl  alcohol,  393 

-ethylene,  479 
Phenyl-glycerosaaone,  314,  »is 

-glycine,  348 

-glycocoU,  348 


rf-Phenylgls'cosazone,  224 
Phenyl-hydrazine,  106,  360 

-hydrazones,  106 
jS-Phenylhydroxylamine,  358 
Phenyl  isocyanate,  349 

magnesium  bromide,  332 

-methane,  317 

-methyl  alcohol,  391 

-nitromethane,  340 

-propiolic  a4:id,  481 
(3-Phenylpropionic  add,  415 
PhenyL-propyl  alcohol,  394 

salicylate,  423 

-sulphuric  acid,  376 

tolyl  ketone,  401 

-urethanes,  349 
Phloretin,  530 
Phloridzin,  530 
Phlorogludnol,  389 
Phosgene,  177 
Phosphine  (dye),  525 
Phosphines,  substituted,  no 
Phosphoproteins,  542 
Phthaleins,  472 
m-Phthalic  acid,  417 
o-Phthalic  acid,  415 
^Phthalic  acid,  418 
Phthalic  acids,  319 

anhydride,  416 
Phthalid,  416 
Phthaly!  chlorides,  417 
Phycocyan,  541 
Phycoerthrin,  541 
Picohnes,  435,  439 
Picramic  add,  378 
Picramide,  379 
Picric  acid,  4,  378 
Picryl  chloride,  379 
Pimelic  acid,  157 
Pineapples,  essence  of,  146 
o-Pinene,  453 
Pinene  hydrochloride,  453 
Piperidine,  441 
Piperine,  533 
Piperonal,  427 
Piperylpiperidine,  533 
Plant  alkaloids,  532 
Plastics,  47 
Poirrier's  blue,  373 
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Polymeriam,  31 

Folyoses,  :i3,  334 
colloidal,  311 

Polypqitides,  271 

Polysaccharoses,  212,  334 
colloidal,  212,140 

Polyterpenea,  443,  460 

Ponceau,  2  R,  506 

Populin,  531 

Potassium  acetate,  59 
citrates,  205 
ferric  ferrocyanide,  89 
terricyanide,  87,  88 
ferrocyanide,  87,  88 
myronate,  531 
oitalale,  acid,  159 
pbthalate,  add,  417 
tartrate,  acid,  199 
thiocyanate,  90 
xanthate,  178 

Prestolite,  72,  297 

Primary  alcohols,  132 
amines,  104 

Prolamines,  54' 

Propadiene,  399 

Propane,  19,  116,  126 

diacid,  159 
-diol-2,3-acid,  189 
-diol-2,3-al,  213 
-diol-i,3-one,  315 

-triol-1,2,3,  164 
Propanol-2-acid,  183 

-3 -acid,  186 

diacid,  192 
Propanols,  129 
Propanone,  72 

acid,  207 
Propargyl  alcohol,  300 
Propencd,  2S4 
Propene,  375 

acid,  236 

Propine,  299 

acid,  300 

-1-0I-3,  300 
Propiolic  acid,  300 
Propionic  acid,  143,  144 


Propyl  alcohol,  139,  132,  141,  i 

chloride,  146 

cyanide,  146 
Propylene,  130,  375,  378,  aSo 

chloride,  165 
3'Propylpiperidine,  441 

Propylpyrjdini 
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Froteans,  543 

Proteins,  S39 

coagulated,  543 

compound  or  conjugated,  541 

derived,  542 

simple,  341 
Proteoses,  543 
Piotocatechuic  acid,  41; 
Prussian  blue,  88 

soluble,  89 
Prussiate  of  potash,  red,  &8 

yellow,  88 
Pnis^c  acid,  84 
Fseudo  acids,  340 
Pseudocumene,  308,  325 
Pseudosym metrical  carbon  atom,  173 
Pseudourtc  acid,  369 
Ptyalin,  239 
Pulegol,  448 
d-Pulegone,  448 

Purificatbn  of  organic  compounds,4 
Purine,  269 
Purpurin,  524 
Pyrene,  29 
Pyridine,  435.  43^* 

alkaloids,  533 

bases,  41,  435 
3-Pyridinecarboxylic  acid,  508 
Pyridine  derivatives,  117 
".S-PyTdinedicarboiylic  acid,  508 
3-Pyridyl-a-N-methylpyrrolidine,  533 
Pyrocatechin,  383 
Pyrocatechol,  383 
^r<^allic  acid,  388 
Pyrogallol,  388 
Pyroracemic  acid,  307 
I^rrol,  434 
Pyruvic  acid,  207 
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Ouinhydrone,  431 

Ouitiioe,  3,  538 

Ouinitol,  432 

Quinoid  comp>ouDds,  466,  474 

Quinoline,  507 

alkaloids,  53s 

derivatives,  117 
Quinoliae  hydrides,  510 
Quinolinic  acid,  508 
Quioone,  431 

crime,  376 
Ouinones,  431 

of  the  naphthalene  series,  506 
Quinovose,  a  19 

Racemic  add,  197,  km 
Radical,  38 

Raffinose,  334 

Relchert-Mdsal  number,  173 

Reddue,  38 

Resina,  synthetic,  47,  374,  381 

Resolution  of  inactive  compounds,  3 

Resorcinol,  385 

Reverse  substitution,  37 

Revertose,  240 

Rhamnitol,  173 

Rhamnose,  218 

Rhodamine  B  and  3B,  478 

Rhodeitol,  173 

Rhodeose,  Jtg 

Rhodinal,  380 

Ribonic  acids,  191 

Riboses,  2i8 

Ribotrihydroxyglutaric  acid,  105 

Roccellic  acid,  157 

Rochelle  salt,  199 

Rock  oil,  117 

Rosaniline,  467 

spirits,  327 
R-salt,  S03 
Rubber,  3,  460 

hard,  461 
Ruberythric  acid,  Sit 
RufigaUol,  524 
Rum,  43 

artifidal,  70 

Saccharic  acid,  205 


Saccharin,  411 
Saccharamyces,  39 
Saccharose,  135 

Salicin,  531 

Salicylic  add,  420 

Salmin,  541 

Salol,  423 

"Salting  out"  process,  149 

Salvarsan,  379  ' 

Saponification,  71 

Saponins,  531 

Sarcolactic  acid,  3, 185 

Sarcosine,  251 

•Saturated  compiounds,  273 

paraffin  hydrocarbons,  117 
Schaffer's  add,  503 
Schweinfurt  green,  60 
Schweitzer's  reagent,  344 
Sebacic  acid,  157 
Secondary  alcdiols,  131 

amines,  104 

butyl  alcohol,  134 

butyl  carbinol,  137 

propyl  alcohol,  129, 131, 141 
S^dlitz  powders,  199 
Seignette  salt,  199 
Semicarbazide,  165 
Semicarbazones,  265 
Serine,  253 
Serum  albunun,  541 

globulin,  541 
Sesquiteqienes,  443 
Silicon  tetraethyl,  112 
Silk,  artificial,  246 

Chardonnet,  246 
Silver  salt,"  521 
Simple  sugars,  212 
Sinigrin,  184,  531 
Skatol,  489 
Skraup  synthesis,  509 
Smokeless  powders,  246 
Soaps,  149 
"xlium  acetate,  59 

ammonium  tartrate,  199 

benzoate,  404 

cyanide,  85 

ethyl,  III 

ferricyanide,  89 
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Sodium  ferrocyanide,  Sj 

glycol,  152 

methyl,  58 

poUsaium  tartrate,  199 
Solanaceous  alkaloids,  534 
Soluble  blue,  471 

eosin,  477 

Prussian  blue,  89 

saccharin,  413 

starch,  141 
Sorbic  acid,  301 
Sorbitol,  175 

Sources  of  oigcuiic  compounds,  2 
Space  formulas,  197 
Spatial  isomerism,  137, 197,  389,  292 

33°,  3S6 
Spermaceti,  141,  148 
Spbdie  oils,  118 
Spirit  of  wine,  39 

yellow,  363 
Spruce  turpentine,  317 
Starch,  3,  341 

soluble,  241 
Starch  paste,  242 

sugar,  243 
Stearic  acid,  143, 148,  164,  172 
Stearin,  164 

candles,  14S 
Stereochemistry,  140 
Stereoisomerism,  137,  197,  289,  292 

33o<  356 
"Straw  oil,"  307 

Structure  of  organic  compounds,  14 
Strychnine,  3,  185,  S37 
Strychnos  alkaloids,  537 
Sturin,  541 
Styphnic  acid,  386 
Styrene,  479 
Styryl  alcohol,  479 
Suberic  acid,  157 
Substituted  ammonias,  100 

hydrazines,  io5 

phosphines,  no 

ureas,  365 
Substitution,  25 

Succinic  acids,  156,  161 
anhydride,  162 


Succinimide,  259 
Sucrol,  38  r 
Sucrose,  235 


Sudan  G,  386 
Sugar,  i,  335 

beet,  13s 

cane,  23s 
Sugar  maple,  23s 
Sugars,  complex,  212,  334 

S3Tithesis  of,  233 
Sugar  "sand,"  193 
Sulphanilic  acid,  369 
Sulphides,  alkyl,  117 
Sulphoacetic  acid,  187 
o-Sulphobenzoic  acid  dichlorides,  411 
Sulpbobenzoic  acids,  411 
Sulphonai,  78 
Sulphonamides,  368 
Sulphonation,  365 
Sulphones,  78 
Sulphonic  acids,  79 

acids,  aromatic,  365 
Sulphonphthaleins,  478 
Sulphonyl  chlorides,  368 
SuJphoxyl,  So 
Sulphuric  ether,  44 
Suprarenine,  426 
"Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,"  6g 
Symmetrical  benzene  trisubstitution 

products,  326 
jyB-Compounds,  356,  399 
Synthesis,  24 

Talitol,  175 
Tallow,  3 

Talomucic  acid,  206 
Talonic  acids,  192 
d-Talose,  227 
Tannic  acids,  429 
Tannins,  3,  429 

synthetic,  374,  382 
"Tartar,"  199 


not," 


199 


Tartar  emetic,  2 
rf-Tartaric  acid,  3,  197,  198 
if/-Tartaric  acid,  197,  300 
^Tartaric  acid,  197,  aoa 


TatFonic  acid,  193 
Taurine,  254 

Taurocholic  add,  349,  354 
Tautomerism,  96,  iii,  410 
Teracrylic  add,  186 
Terephdialic  add,  418 
Terpane,  339 
Terpenes,  441 

bicydic,  45  a 

cydic,  444 

monocydic,  444 
Terpined,  451 
Terpin  hydrate,  453 
Tertiary  alcohds,  135 

butyl  alcohol,  134,  141 

butyl-TFi-xylene,  327 
Tetrabromo-fluorescein,  477 

-phenolsulphonphthalein,  478 
Tetracosane,  1 16 
Tetradecane,  116 
Tetradecylene,  275 
Tetraethyl-ammonium       hydronde, 


I03 


n  iodide,  103 


f,  ^Tetraethyldiaminobenzopheaone, 
401 

TetrHethyl-phosphonium   hydroxide, 

-rhodamine,  477 
Tetrahydro-benzene,  319 

-cymene,  339 
or-Tetrahydro-a-n^hthd,  501 
oe-Tetrahydro-^Daphthol,  503 
of-Tetrahydro-o-naphthylaaune,  504 
iic-Tetrahydro-3-naphthylaimne,  %o% 
Tetrahydro-pbtlialie  adds,  419 

-toluene,  329 
Tetrahydroxyadi[HC  adds,  305 
Tetrahydrosyleaes,  339 
Tetralin,  4q6 
Tetramethyl-anunouium    hydroxide 


-p-diaminobenzhydrol,  401,  464 
^,^Tetraniethyldiaininobeazophe- 

Done.  401 
Tetramethyl-^iaminodiphenylmeth- 
ane,  464 
-diajninotiipbeiiylcarUnol,  466 
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Tetcaineth34  -  diaiaiiu)tiqdieii}dmeth- 

ai.e,46s 
-methane,  134, 137 
Tetranitro-aniliiie,  345 

net  bane,  108 
Tetraphenylmethane,  46a 
Tetrasacdtaroses,  135 
Tetrolic  add,  301 
TetToses,  313,  aift 
Tettyl,  347 
Theine,  370 
Theobromine,  3. 370 
Theophylline,  370 
Tbiele-Demiis  melting  point  appara- 

Thioalcohds,  76 

Tbiocarbamlide,  349 

Thiocyanates,  97 

Thiocyanic  add,  90 

Thiodiglycol,  133 

Thio  ethers,  78 

Thiophene,  309,  434 

Thiosalicylic  acid,  434 

Thiourea,  90,  367 

Threonic  adds,  19a 

Thymol,  382 

Tiemann  and  Reimei  reaction,  431 

Tin  tetraethyl,  iis 

T.  N,  A.,  345 

T.  N.  T.,  4,  34' 

Toluene,  307,  317 

halogen  derivatives,  335 

nitro  compounds,  337 

sulphonic  acids,  369 
Toluic  adds,  319,  413 
Toluidines,  350 
Toluquinone,  433 
(ram- Compounds,  393,  330 
Triacetamide,  257 
Triacetin,  168 
1,24-Triaminobenzeiie,  365 
Triaminotriphenylmethane,  467 
Tributyrin,  173 
Tricarballylic  acid,  173 
Trichloraldehyde,  53 
Trichloro-acetic  add,  63 

-propane,  167 
-toluene,  335 
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Tricoum,  ii6 
Tricyan-hydrin,  t7.« 

.triamide,  a6o 
I^ecane,  ii6 
Tiidecyleue,  ays 
Trieludin,  ago 
Tiiethyi-anihie,  104 

pbotph&te,  70 
Triethyt-pbosphine,  no 

-phoBphine  oxide,  no 
Trihydioxyaiitlmqumanes,  514 
tJ.S-Triliydroiybenzeiie,  390 
Trihydrorybenzenes,  388 
3^,5-Trihydro^beiiEoic  acid,  428 
TrQiydro^'glutaric  adds,  205 
a,6,8-Trihydnwypurine,  370 
^Triketocyclohezane,  39a 
Tiimesitii:  add,  333 
Trimethyl-amine,  100,  loa 

-benzenes,  326 

catbinol,  134,  141 

-ethylmethajie,  126,  137 

-glydne,  251 

-methane,  128 

-phosphine,  no 
2r4,5-Triincthylpyridine,  440 

i-Tnnitroamline,  379 
l-Trinitrodilorobenzene,  379 
Trinitromethane,  loS 

j-TrinitrophenoI,  378 
Trinitrophenylmethylnitroamine,  347 
3,4,6-Trinitroresorcinol,  386 
Tiinitro-toluene,  341 

-tertiarybutyl-nt-xylene,  341 
^-Trinitrotripheuylmetliane,  467 
Triolein,  171 
Trional,  79 
Trioses,  213 
Tripalmitin,  171,  172 
Triphenyl-carbinol,  465 

-methane,  4G2,  464 

-methane  dyes,  467 

■methyl,  465 

-methyl  bromide,  465 

-methyl  petojdde,  465 

phosphate,  376 
Trisacdiarose,  134 
Trittearin,  171 


Trivalent  radical,  169 
Tropaeolin,  303,  371 
Tiopine  tropate,  534 
Trypun,  273 
TiTptophan,  489 
Tiunbull's  blue,  88 
Tucpeutine,  3 

oil  of,  3,  317. 443>  451 
Twitchell's  reagent,  i6s 
Tyrian  pniple,  487 

Undecane,  ri6 
Undecylene,  275 
Univalent  radical,  isS 
Unsaturated  carbon  compounds,  373 

normal  hydiocaibons,  375 
Unsymmetrical     benxene     trisubsti- 

tution  pToducts,  336 
Uianine,  477 
Utca,  t,  3,  90,  i6t,  a6a 
Ureas,  substituted,  365 
Urease,  2G4 
Urrids,i66 
Urethanes,  248 
Uric  add,  3,  367 
Uvitic  add,  323 

Valeric  acid,  143 
Valeric  acids,  147 
Vanillin,  436 
Vanillic  acid,  428 
Vaseline,  4,  riS 
"Vat  dyeing,"  484 
Vegetol,  290 
Veratrd,  385 
Verdigris,  59 
Veronal,  267 

Vidnal  benzene  trisubstitution  prod- 
ucts, 326 
"Vinasse,"  103 
Vint^ar,  3 

cider  or  wine,  37 
Vinyl  alcoh<rf,  180 
Viscose,  246 
ViteUin,  542 
Vulcanite,  461 
Vulcanization,  460 

Wazmann  process,  74, 133 
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Whale  oil,  aSg 
Whey,  338 
Whisky,  41 
Williamson's  blue,  88 
Wine,  spirit  ot,  39 
Wines,  41 

Wintergreen,  oil  of,  413 
Wood,  dry  distillstion  of,  35 

alcohol,  4, 35 

sf«rit.3S 

sugar,  »I7 

Xanthic  acid,  178 
Xanthine,  270 
Xanthoproteic  reaction,  540 


XyUns,  »i7 
Xylenes,  307,  318 
Xylidines,  350 
Xylitol,  173 
Xylonic  acids,  igi 
Xyloquinone,  433 

^lotrihydroxyghitaric  add,  105 

Yeast,  39 

Zapon, 140 
Zein,  J4I 
Zinc  ethyl,  iii 
Zymase,  40 


C25S  Remsen,  I.     80358 
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